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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  high  repute  in  which  the  Author  of  the  following 
Work  is  held  as  an  Analyst,  renders  it  altogether 
unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Translation.  As  the  English  chemist 
possesses  at  present  no  competent  literary  instructor 
to  guide  him  in  bis  analytical  researches,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  a  Work,  emanating  from  the  Berlin 
School,  and  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Rose,  will 
not  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ensure  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Translation ;  but  since  perfect  correctness 
is  unattainable,  it  is  possible  that  the  reader  may  still 
sometimes  find  occasion  to  censure  me  for  want  of 
perspicuity.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  will  not  often 
be  the  case. 

The  original  Work  (Handbuch  der  analylischen 
Chemie  von  Heinrich  Rose,  Berlin)  has  been  pub- 
lished about  a  year.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  and  commenced  the  transla- 
tion immediately.  My  work  has  been  ready  for 
publication  some  time ;  but  having,  since  my  return 
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to  England,  received  a  quantity  of  additional  matter 
from  Mr.  Rose,  I  have  translated  and  incorporated  it 
in  the  seventh  section  of  the  First  Part.  This  original 
matter  was  of  considerable  importance,  comprehend-' 
ing  not  only  a  number  of  complete  articles,  but  all 
that  relates  to  the  influence  of  organic  substances 
upon  the  action  of  the  different  reagents.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Rose  for  the  polite- 
ness which  has  afforded  me  the  means  of  giving  this 
additional  value  to  the  following  pages. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  reference,  I  have  put 
head-lines  to  the  pages ;  and  have  prefixed  a  short 
explanatory  title  to  most  of  the  paragraphs  in  Part  II. 
These  titles  do  not  exist  in  the  original  Work,  but  I 
think  they  will  be  found  useful.  In  some  cases  they 
do  not  describe  the  subject  of  the  paragraphs  with 
much  precision ;  yet  more  precise  titles  would  often 
have  required  a  much  greater  number  of  words  for 
their  expression,  and  the  present  titles  are  sufficiently 
definite  for  most  practical  purposes. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  Translation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  original  Work.  I  have  neither  abridged 
nor  enlarged  it ;  not  perceiving  any  thing  that  could 
be  spared,  nor  caring  to  trouble  the  reader  with  ques- 
tionable improvements.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
translators  often  permit  themselves  to  be  too  much 
influenced  by  a  zeal  for  reformation,  and  are  conse- 
quently led  to  make  additions  and  alterations  where 
both  are  unnecessary.  There  be  translations  in 
which  the  Text  u  hides  its  diminished  head  "  under 
the  accumulated  illustrations  of  the  translator. 
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The  Nomenclature  of  Berzelius,  employed  by 
Rose  in  the  original  Work,  could  not  be  employed 
by  me  with  propriety.  The  theoretical  ideas  of  Ber- 
zelius  are  far  from  being  so  generally  known  in  this 
country  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  wherever  his 
System  is  unknown,  his  names  are  unintelligible.  I 
could  have  translated  Chlorainmonium  by  Chloride 
of  Ammonium,  but  in  that  case,  though  the  words 
would  have  been  English,  the  sense  would  not ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  a  common  opinion  among  chemical 
students  in  England,  that  Chloride  of  Ammonium  is 
synonymous  with  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  The  learned, 
indeed,  would  have  understood  the  term,  but  I  wish 
this  book  to  have  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  that 
afforded  by  the  closets  of  Professors.  I  have  there- 
fore rejected  the  Nomenclature  of  Berzelius,  and 
employed  the  terms  which  are  best  understood  among 
ourselves. 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  scarcely  a  single  German 
Chemical  Work  has  been  translated  into  English. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for  this  circumstance. 
During  the  above  period,  the  Savans  of  Germany 
have  laboured  with  an  industry  and  success,  not  at 
all  surpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by  that  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Britain ;  and  I  could  point  out  a  variety 
of  works,  translations  of  which  would  form  useful 
additions  to  our  scientific  literature.  In  Mineralogy, 
we  have  no  work  which  is  equal  to  the  Oryktognosie 
of  Leonhard  ;  in  Pharmacy,  none  that  comes  up  to 
the  Pharmacie  of  Geiger;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  Lchrbuch  der  Chemie  of  Berzemls, 
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and  the  Handbuch  of  Leopold  Gmelin  are  unequalled, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  information,  by  any 
other  chemical  systems  in  existence.  Yet  these  works 
are  utterly  disregarded  by  the  majority  of  the  chemists 
of  this  country.  Without  presuming  to  speculate  on 
the  causes  of  this  apathy,  I  may  indulge  the  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  pass  away  and  be  succeeded  by 
a  better  spirit.  Should  the  specimen  of  German 
science  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
British  chemists,  have  the  effect  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  literature  of  the  country  whence 
it  is  derived,  the  circumstance  will  afford  me  much 
grati6cation. 

London,  January,  1831. 
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So  different  are  the  claims  which  can  be  made  on  a 
Manual  op  Analytical  Chbmistry,  that  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  difficult,  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
Work,  to  answer  them  all.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  with  making  it  my  principal  aim  to  com- 
pose the  Work  in  such  a  manner  that  those  pos- 
sessing sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  might 
employ  it  as  a  guide  in  analytical  inquiries. 

The  First  Part  contains  instructions  on  qualitative 
chemical  examinations.  I  have  treated  therein  of 
the  detection  of  those  substances  only  which  occur 
most  frequently.  I  have  restricted  myself  thus,  not 
only  because  these  substances  are  of  greater  interest 
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than  those  which  seldomer  occur,  but  especially 
because  the  description  of  the  analyses  would  have 
been  rendered  too  difficult  to  follow,  had  I  started 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compounds  to  be 
examined  could  contain  all  possible  constituents. 
The  behaviour  of  rare  substances  with  reagents  is 
described  in  the  systems  of  chemistry,  among  others, 
in  the  system  published  by  Berzelics.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  is  sufficiently  exercised  in  the  quali- 
tative examination  of  the  substances  which  commonly 
occur,  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  detecting  those 
which  seldomer  occur,  providing  his  inquiries  are 
directed  by  the  information  thus  obtained. 

The  Second  Part  contains  instructions  for  quanti- 
tative analysis.  To  every  simple  substance,  oxygen 
excepted,  a  distinct  section  is  allotted.  In  each 
section,  I  first  describe  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  the  simple  substance  and  its  compounds  with 
oxygen:  I  then  treat  of  the  separation  of  this  sub- 
stance or  its  oxides  from  those  which  are  treated  of 
in  every  preceding  section.  In  the  beginning,  come 
the  simple  bodies  which,  combined  with  oxygen, 
constitute  bases;  then  follow  the  bodies  whose  com- 
pounds possess  arid  properties.  This  order  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  the  most  advisable,  since  it  permits  one 
to  trace,  without  much  difficulty,  the  particular  steps 
of  a  process  chosen  for  any  quantitative  analysis 
which  may  be  presented.  Only  in  a  few  places,  and 
then  but  to  avoid  repetition,  have  I  departed  from 
this  arrangement.  By  following  this  plan,  it  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  treat  of  the  siliceous 
substances  which  occur  in  nature  under  silica,  of  the 
simple  and  compound,  factitious  or  native  sulphurets 
under  sulphur,  and  of  nearly  all  the  gases  under 
hydrogen. 

In  order  still  farther  to  facilitate  reference,  an 
Index  has  been  added  to  the  Work. 

The  description  of  the  practical  contrivances  em- 
ployed in  Analytical  Chemistry,  is  almost  entirely 
passed  over.  For  the  introduction  of  most  of  these 
contrivances,  and  for  the  greatest  improvements  they 
have  received,  we  are  indebted  to  Berzelius.  He 
has  accurately  described  them  in  the  Fourth  Part  of 
his  System  of  Chemistry,  with  the  translation  of 
which  (into  German)  Professor  Wohler  is  now 
occupied.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  this  Manual.  In 
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a  few  places  only  have  I  depicted  by  wood  cuts  some 
apparatus  employed  in  quantitative  analyses. 

The  chemical  Nomenclature  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  System  of 
Chemistry. 

Berlin,  August,  1829. 
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This  First  Part  contains  instructions  for  detect- 
ing the  constituents  of  the  chemical  compounds  of 
most  frequent  occurrence.  The  operations  here 
described  make  known  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  substances  submitted  to  examination,  but 
have  no  regard  to  their  quantity.  In  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Part,  the  analyses  have  for 
object  the  detection  of  the  constituents  of  com- 
pounds which  consist  only  of  a  Base  and  an  Acid, 
or  of  a  Metal  and  a  Non-metallic  body.  These 
analyses  are  especially  intended  for  the  use  of 
heginners,  who,  for  their  own  improvement,  wish 
to  exercise  themselves  in  analytical  examinations. 
It  is  proper  that  a  student's  experimental  career 
should  commence  with  substances  having  this 
simple  constitution. — The  three  succeeding  sec- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  contain  full  instructions 
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for  detecting  the  chemical  constituents  of  either 
simple  or  mixed  compounds.  These  sections 
teach  the  qualitative  examination  of  inorganic 
substances,  whose  constituents  are  unknown,  but 
are  not  such  as  very  seldom  occur.  The  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  latter  sections  suppose  the 
operator  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analyses 
described  in  the  first  three  sections. — The  seventh 
section  relates  to  the  behaviour  of  the  most 
important  chemical  substances  towards  reagents. 
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SECTION  I. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of.  compounds 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  which  consist  only  of  a  Base 
combined  with  an  Acid,  or  of  a  Metal  combined  with  a  Non- 
metallic  body;  the  constituents  of  such  compounds  being 
among  the  substances  in  the  following  list. 

BASES. 

1.  Potash.  14.  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

2.  Soda.  15.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

3.  Ammonia.  16.  Protoxide  of  Lead. 

4.  Bary  tes.  17.  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

5.  Strontian.  18.  Deutoxide  of  Copper. 

6.  Lime.  19.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

7.  Magnesia.  20.  Protoxide  of  Mercury. 

8.  Alumina.  21.  Peroxide  of  Mercury. 

9.  Protoxide  of  Manganese.   22.  Oxide  of  Gold, 

10.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  23.  Protoxide  of  Tin. 

11.  Oxide  of  Cobalt.  24.  Peroxide  of  Tin. 

12.  Oxide  of  Nickel.  25.  Protoxide  of  Antimony. 

13.  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

ACIDS  AND  N  ON -METALLIC  BODIES. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  4.  Arsenic  Acid. 

2.  Nitric  Acid.  5.  Boracic  Acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid.  6.  Carbonic  Acid ; 

or,  the  compound,  instead  of  an  acid,  contains 
8  Fluorine  ^  comD*ne^  w^  a  metal  of  the  above-named 


a  Sulphur  S  b"Cfc 
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1.  (  'ottrse  of  the  Analysis,  to  diseofer  the  Base  or  the  Metal. 

A.  'The  concentrated  solution,  in  w  ater,  of  the  substance 
to  be  examined,  is  made  somewhat  aeid.  This  is  best 
effected  by  ;i  tew  drops  ol*  muriatic  acid,  excepting:  oxide 
of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  even  a  large  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  lead  be  present ;  in  these  cases,  acetic  acid 
or  diluted  nitric  acid  must  be  employed.  The  presence  of 
the  above  oxides  is  known,  when  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  to  the  solution,  produces  a  white  precipitate.  So  much 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (which  must  be  fully  satu- 
rated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas)  is  next  added,  as  is 
sufli<  ient  to  cause  the  liquor  to  smell  distinctly  ol  sulphu- 
retted h\drngcu.  If  no  precipitate  is  thereby  produced, 
the  base  is  one  of  those  from  No.  I  to  No.  Itt;  but  if  a 
precipitate  appears,  the  base  belongs  to  those  from  No.  14 
to  No.  'J").  Of  course,  then,  it  is  cither  peroxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth, 
deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury, 
peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  protoxide  of  tin,  per- 
oxide of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydroiren  is  black,  then  the  base  is  one  of  those  from 
No.  I(>  to  No.  '2'2.  It  is  consequently  either  protoxide 
of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide 
of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercurv,  peroxide  of  mercury,  or 
oxide  of  gold.  These  bases  arc  discriminated  by  the 
following  experiments : 

To  a  small  quantity  of  the  dissolved  compound,  am- 
monia is  added.  If  the  solution  acquires  an  intense 
blue  colour,  and  no  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia,  is  formed,  the  base  is  deutoxide  of  copper. 

A  portion  of  the  \ery  concentrated  solution  of  the 
compound  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
If  a  iniikiness  is  occasioned,  the  base  is  oxide  of 
bismuth. 

To  a  p  >r  ion  of  the  solution,  the  operator  adds  a 
drop,  o;  ;i  lew  drops,  of  muriatic  acid.  If  this  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate,  which  remains  insoluble 
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when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  base  is  either  oxide  of  silver  or  protoxide  of 
mercury.  These  two  bases  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  experiments : 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  compound,  the 
operator  adds  one  drop,  or  at  most  a  few  drops,  of 
caustic  ammonia.  If  this  produces  an  intensely 
black  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  no  excess  of 
ammonia,  but  is  merely  rendered  less  black  thereby ; 
or  if,  when  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of 
ammonia  produces  a  grey  precipitate,  not  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  then  the  base  is  protoxide  of 
mercury. 

If,  however,  one  drop,  or  at  most  a  few  drops, 
of  caustic  ammonia  produce  a  brown  precipitate,  „ 
which,  on  the  addition  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
ammonia,  immediately  disappears,  or  if,  when  the 
solution  is  acid,  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  am- 
monia, then  the  base  is  oxide  of  silver. 
To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  the  operator  adds  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  excess.  If  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  the  base  is  peroxide  of  mercury. 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  is  added.  If  a  brown  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  on  its  deposition,  proves  to  be  metallic 
gold,  the  base  is  oxide  of  gold. 

The  operator  adds  to  the  dissolved  compound  a 
little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  the  solution  of  a  sul- 
phate. If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  is 
protoxide  of  lead. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  milk-white,  the  base  is  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  yellow,  the  base  is  either  peroxide  of  tin,  or 
oxide  of  cadmium.  These  two  bases  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  following  experiments: 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  portion 
of  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  acid,  it  must  previ- 
ously be  neutralised  by  ammonia.   The  production  of 
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a  yellow  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  is  an  indication  of  oxide  ol  cadmium. 

If  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a 
portion  of  the  solution  previously  neutralized  by  am- 
monia, produces  a  yellow  precipitate  which  is  easily 
dissolved  b\  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
then  the  base  is  peroxide  of  tin. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  dark  brow  n,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  tin. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  liquid  sulphurette  d 
hydroiren  is  oranirc  red,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony. 

/>.  if  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion «:i\  es  no  precipitate  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hvdrou'cu, 
the  base  is  not  one  of  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  *J  >.  In  this 
case,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  compound.  (When  the  solution  is  acid,  it 
must  previously  be  neutralised  by  ammonia.)  If  a  preci- 
pitate is  thereby  produced,  the  base  is  one  of  those  from 
No.  S  to  No.  |:J,  and  does  not  belonir  to  those  from  No.  I 
to  No.  7.  Consequently,  it  is  either  alumina,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  nic  kel, 
or  protoxide  of  iron. 

Jf  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  black,  the  base  is  one  of  those  from  No.  II 
to  No.  Kk    These  three  base  s,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of 
nickel,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  following  experiment  : 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  is  added.  If  the  precipitate  thereby 
produced  is  first  white,  then  .irrccn,  and  finally  brownish 
red  at  the  surface,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  iron. —  It'  it 
is  dirty  red,  the  base  is  oxide  of  cobalt. —  If  it  is  bright 
jrrcen,  the  base  is  oxide  of  nickel. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  with  the  dissolved  compound,  is  lie  sh  red,  the 
base  is  protoxide  of  manganese. 

If,  on  the  i  ontrary,  the  precipitate  is  white,  the  ba.se* 
is  cither  oxieh'  of /.inr  e>r  alumina.   The  se  two  base  s  are- 
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distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  caustic  ammonia  is 
added.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  dis- 
appears on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the 
base  of  the  salt  is  oxide  of  zinc. 

If  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  is  insoluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  base  is  alumina. 
C.  If  neither  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  substance 
under  examination  affords  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  the  neutral  solution  with  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  does  not  appertain  to  those 
from  No.  8.  to  No.  25,  but  to  those  from  No.  1  to  No.  7. 
It  is  consequently  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  stron- 
tian,  lime,  or  magnesia.— To  a  portion  of  the  neutral  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is 
added.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  is  one 
of  those  from  No.  4.  to  No.  7,  and  does  not  belong  to  those 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

To  distinguish  from  one  another  the  four  bases,  from 
No.  4  to  No.  7, — barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
— caustic  ammonia  is  added  to  the  neutral  solution.  The 
production  of  a  white  and  flocculent  precipitate  indi- 
cates magnesia.    It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  if 
the  solution,  instead  of  being  neutral,  is  acid,  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate,  even  if  magnesia  be  present. 
To  distinguish  from  one  another  the  three  bases 
which  are  not  precipitated  from  the  neutral  solution 
by  ammonia  (barytes,  strontian,  and  lime),  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  salt.  If, 
after  some  time,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  base  is 
barytes.  If  no  precipitate  appears,  the  base  is  lime  or 
strontian. 

To  distinguish  between  these  two  bases,  lime  and 
strontian,  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  tested  with  some  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  a  little  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  precipitate  is  immedi- 
ately produced,  the  base  is  strontian.    If  no  imme- 
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diate  precipitate  is  produced,  hut  if,  after  some 
time,  there  appears  a  crystalline  precipitate,  the 
base  is  lime. 

D.  If  neither  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  substance 
under  examination  gives  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  the  neutral  solution  with  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  or  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
base  does  not  appertain  to  those  from  No.  4  to  No.  2o, 
but  to  those  from  No.  1  to  No.  3,  and  is  consequently 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia. 

To  distinguish  these  three  bases  from  one  another,  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the 
couccnt rated  solution  of  the  compound.  If  au  ammo- 
niaeal  odour  is  produced,  and  if,  when  a  glass  rod 
moistened  with  muriatic  acid  is  held  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  white  clouds  are  formed,  the  base  is 
ammonia. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  salt.  If  this  produces 
a  yellow  precipitate,  the  base  is  potash.  If  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  the  base  is  soda. 

II.    Method  of  pnwrrtluHj  to  d/srorer  the  Ac'ul,  or  the  \„,i- 

weto/lie  Bod tf. 

A.  To  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  compound,  muriatic 
acid  is  added.  If  effervescence  ensues,  the  acid  is  car- 
bonic acid,  or  else  the  solution  contains  sulphur  combined 
with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above-named  twenty-live 
bases. 

If  the  gas  discharged  during  the  effervescence  pos- 
sesses the  well  known  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  solution  contains  a  sulphuret.  Hut  if  the  gas 
is  inodorous,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is  carbonic 
acid. 

B.  II'  muriatic  acid  produces  no  effervescence,  the 
operator  adds  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the 
neutral  solution  of  the  compound,  the  latter  not  being 
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too  much  diluted  with  water.  If  a  white  precipitate  is 
produced,  the  acid  is  either  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
arsenic,  or  boracic,  or  else  the  solution  contains  fluorine 
combined  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above-named  twenty- 
five  bases.  These  substances  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  following  experiments : 

To  the  precipitate,  produced  by  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  neutral  solution,  a  little  free  acid  is  added ;  that 
which  it  is  best  to  use,  being  muriatic  acid.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate rests  unaltered,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is 
sulphuric  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  the  free  acid,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  or  boracic  acid,  or  else  the  solution 
contains  fluorine  combined  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the 
above-named  twenty-five  bases.  These  compounds  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  following  experi- 
ments : 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  dry  compound  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
a  flat  piece  of  glass  covered  with  wax,  through  which 
some  written  characters  have  been  traced,  is  laid 
thereon.  The  crucible  is  then  gently  warmed ;  and 
if,  after  cooling,  the  glass  plate  is  found  to  be  corroded 
where  the  characters  were  traced  through  the  wax, 
the  substance  under  examination  is  a  fluoride. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  pulverised 
compound,  contained  in  a  crucible  of  platinum  or 
porcelain,  or  in  a  little  porcelain  capsule,  is  moist- 
ened with  a  drop,  or  a  few  drops,  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
some  alcohol  is  then  added,  and  is  inflamed.  If  the 
mixture  burns  with  a  green  flame,  the  acid  of  the 
compound  is  boracic  acid. 

If  neither  boracic  acid  nor  fluorine  is  present,  a 
portion  of  the  solution  of  the  compound  is  rendered 
somewhat  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid.  Thereupon,  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled. — If  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  the  acid  of  the  com- 
pound is  arsenic  acid. 
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II*  this  docs  not  occur,  and  the  operator  has  con- 
vinced himself,  that  neither  boracic  aeid  nor  fluorine 
is  present,  then  the  acid  of  the  compound  is  phos- 
phoric acid. 

('.  When  it  has  been  found,  by  means  of  t lit"  abovc- 
deseribed  experiments,  that  the  substance  contains  neither 
carbonic,  sulphuric,  boracic,  arsenic,  nor  phosphoric  acid, 
nor  yet  sulphur  nor  fluorine,  the  next  experiment  to  be 
made,  is  to  add  to  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  this  produc  es  a  white  precipitate,  not 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  then  the  compound  contains 
c  hlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above- 
named  t  v\  enty-fivc  bases. 

I).  If  it  has  been  found,  that  neither  carbonic,  sul- 
phuric, boracic*,  arsenic,  nor  phosphoric  acid,  nor  \et 
sulphur,  fluorine,  nor  chlorine,  is  present,  a  portion  of  the 
dry  compound  is  strewn  upon  red-hot  coals.  If  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coals  is  thereby  promoted  in  a  very  li\ely 
manner,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  deflagration, 
the  aeid  of  the  compound  is  nitric  acid. 


When,  b\  following  the  methods  here  described,  the 
base  and  the  acid  of  the  compound  appear  to  have  been 
determined,  it  is  still  necessary,  that  the  anakst  comince 
himself,  by  farther  experiments,  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  he  has  obtained.  1  shall  therefore  describe  in  the 
seventh  sec  tion  of  this  part  the  manner  in  whic  h  the*  bases 
and  acids  behave  with  a  variety  of  reairents,  in  order  that 
the4  anaUst  mav  be  able  to  submit  the  substance  under 
examination  to  the  most  ri^id  tests. 
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Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  compounds 
which  are  either  quite  insoluble,  or  very  sjmringly  soluble,  in 
water,  which  however  are  soluble  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  which  consist  only  of  a  base  combined  with  an  acid,  or 
of  a  metal  combined  with  a  non~metallic  body;  the  consti- 
tuents of  such  compounds  being  among  those  which  are 
mentioned  at  page  5. 

Ip  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble, or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  must,  if  possible,  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid.  For  this  purpose,  muriatic  acid  is 
in  most  cases  best  adapted.  The  compound  is  mixed  in 
a  little  glass  vessel  with  the  acid,  which  must  be  in  a 
moderately  diluted  state.  If  the  solution  does  not  proceed 
quickly  enough,  the  mixture  is  heated;  whereupon,  in 
most  cases,  a  complete  solution  is  effected.  Whenever  a 
salt  occurs  which  has  protoxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  silver, 
or  protoxide  of  lead  for  base,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of 
muriatic  acid,  to  use  nitric  acid.  When  also  the  com- 
pound is  a  sulphuret,  nitric  acid  must  be  employed,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  compound  must  be  assisted  by 
heat. 

I.    Method  of  proceeding ,  to  detect  the  Base  or  the  Metal. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  first  treated  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  a  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  of  the  salt  belongs 
to  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  25,  and  is  either  peroxide 
of  iron,  oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of 
bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide 
of  mercury,  peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  protoxide 
of  tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony.  To 
distinguish  these  bases  from  one  another,  the  process  is  to 
be  followed  which  has  been  described  from  page  6  to 
page  8.  Hereby  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  arsenic  acid 
be  contained  in  the  insoluble  salt,  the  addition  of  sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt, 
produces  also  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  throw  down  the  pre- 
cipitable  metals  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  sooner  than  the  arsenic  acid.  The 
latter  is  only  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
after  some  time,  and  the  precipitation  can  be  quickened 
only  by  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oxides  are  precipitated  both  sooner  and  with  charac- 
teristic colours.  These  metallic  sulphurets  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  rapid  filtration ;  and  the  filtered  solution,  which 
must  smell  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  can  be 
boiled,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained,  whether  h 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  still  producible.  To 
confirm  what  may  be  discovered  by  this  experiment,  the 
examination  of  the  insoluble  salt  for  arsenic  acid,  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  must  never  be  omitted. 


If  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  acid  solution  of  the 
salt  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  base  does  not 
appertain  to  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  25.  In  this  case, 
the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added.  If  a  black  preci- 
pitate is  thereby  produced,  or  if  by  the  mere  supersatura- 
tion  of  the  solution  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  appear, 
which  becomes  black  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  then  the  base  belongs  to  those  from  No.  11  to 
No.  13,  and  is  either  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  or 
oxide  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  it 
is  that  the  salt  contains,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solid  salt 
is  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  by  means  of  which  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  particularly  easy  of  detection.  On  the 
other  hand,  protoxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  nickel  are 
somewhat  more  difficult  of  discrimination.  When  no  sure 
result  respecting  the  identity  of  these  two  oxides  has  been 
obtained  by  using  the  blow-pipe,  a  little  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  must  be  tested  by  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash.   (See  Section  vu.) 
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If  the  precipitate  produced  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia possess  the  peculiar  flesh-red  colour  which  charac- 
terises sulphuret  of  manganese,  or  if  by  the  supersatu ration 
of  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  was 
formed  which  acquired  this  flesh-red  colour  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  of  the  salt  is 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  by  ammonia  produced  a  white  precipitate, 
of  which  the  colour  was  not  changed  on  the  addition  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  is  either  oxide  of 
zinc  or  alumina.  There  are  four  other  substances,  how- 
ever, magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  which  are 
also  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  ammonia,  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  combined,  in  insoluble  salts,  with 
phosphoric  or  boracic  acid,  or  when  their  metallic  bases 
are  combined  therein  with  fluorine.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish these  substances  from  one  another,  the  following 
experiments  must  be  made : — 

The  presence  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  detected,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  insoluble  salt  is  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  or 
when  it  is  merely  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt  and 
exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  These  operations  are 
described  in  a  succeeding  section.  Moreover,  when  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  employed  to  saturate  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  zinc  salt,  is  considerable,  the  precipitate  which 
it  produces  at  first,  redissolves,  and  forms  a  clear  solution. 
Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  however,  produces  in  this 
solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  both  in 
caustic  potash  and  ammonia. 

The  presence  of  alumina  is  detected,  when  a  portion  of 
the  solid  salt,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  is  heated 
before  the  blowpipe.  Moreover,  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution  by  ammonia,  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  And 
even  when  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  preserves  its  pro- 
perty of  being  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
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The  presence  of  strontian  ami  bar\tes  is  known  b\  the 
production  of  a  white  precipitate,  \\  hen  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  pn  \  iouslv 
diluted  with  a  lar«re  quantity  of  water.  To  distinguish 
these  two  bases  from  one  another,  hydrotluosilicic  acid  is 
added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  previously  diluted 
with  water;  whereupon,  if  bantcs  he  present,  a  preci- 
pitate is  produced  alter  a  short  time;  on  the  contrary,  if 
strontian  be  present,  no  precipitation  occurs. 

The  presence  of  lime  is  detected  b\  adding  to  the  con- 
centrated acid  solution  of  the  salt,  Jirst  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  alcohol.  If  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the 
presence  of  lime  may  be  considered  as  certain,  pro\idcd 
it  has  previously  been  ascertained,  that  neither  barvtes 
nor  strontian  is  contained  in  the  solution. 

The  presence  of  maunesia  in  the  solid  salts  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  can  be  best  determined  b\  means  of 
the  solution  of  cobalt,  before  the  blow  pipe.  The  operator 
is  led  almost  to  the  ccrtainU  that  magnesia  is  the  base 
of  the  salt  under  examination,  when  he  has  found  that 
none  of  the  other  earthv  bases  are  contained  in  it. 


If  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt  ui\es  no  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  «:as,  nor  \ct  when  it  is  first  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  and  then  minirled  with  hulro- 
sulphurct  of  ammonia,  the  next  process  is  to  add  to  a 
]>ortion  of  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt  previously  diluted 
with  water,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If,  alter 
the  sedation  has  been  supersaturated  with  alcali.  there 
appears  a  precipitate,  either  immediately,  or  when  the 
mixture  has  been  boiled  for  some  time,  then  the  base  of 
the  salt  is  one  of  those  from  \o.  7  to  No.  4;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  or  barvtes. 

To  distinguish  these  from  one  another,  the  acid  solution 
of  the  salt,  previously  \cry  much  diluted,  is  minuled  with 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  If  a  precipitate  is  immediately  produced,  the 
base  is  either  strontian  or  barvtes. — Th    presence  of  the 
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latter  earth  is  known,  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  on  being 
added  to  another  portion  of  the  diluted  acid  solution,  pro- 
duces after  some  time,  a  white  precipitate. 

If  barytes  and  strontian  are  not  present,  lime  is  detected 
by  saturating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  testing  the  mixture  with 
the  solution  of  an  oxalate,  which  in  such  circumstances 
produces  with  lime  a  white  precipitate. 

But  if  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  oxalate,  the 
same  solution  is  tested  with  phosphate  of  soda.  If  there 
now  appears  a  white  precipitate,  notwithstanding  that  the 
solution  contains  free  ammonia,  one  may  be  convinced  of 
the  presence  of  magnesia. 


The  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water  arc  not 
examined  for  alcalies,  because  the  acids  which  are  here 
taken  into  consideration,  produce  with  alcalies  none  but 
soluble  compounds. 

II.   Method  of  proceeding,  to  detect  the  Acid  or  the  Non- 
metallic  Body. 

A  portion  of  the  dry  salt  is  first  moistened  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid.  If  an  inodorous  gas  is  disengaged  with 
effervescence,  it  betokens  carbonic  acid.  If  the  insoluble 
carbonate  is  not  pulverised,  but  exposed  to  the  acid,  while 
in  solid  pieces,  it  often  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
only  when  the  whole  is  warmed.  It  is  best  also,  that  the 
acid  employed  to  decompose  the  carbonate,  be  not  too 
concentrated.  If  the  effervescence  produced  by  diluted 
muriatic  acid  be  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  a  gas 
possessing  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  substance  under  examination,  contains 
sulphur  combined  with  a  metal. 

In  the  next  place,  the  insoluble  compound  is  tested  for 
nitric  acid  by  projection  on  glowing  coals.  This  acid  can 
only  be  present,  when  the  compound  is  a  salt  with  excess 
of  base.    It  is  also  examined,  before  the  blowpipe,  on 
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charcoal,  for  arsenic  acid,  whose  presence,  however,  has 
already  been  detected  by  an  experiment  undertaken  to 
find  the  base  of  the  salt. 

It  is  then  tried,  whether  the  compound,  mixed  and 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  dis- 
engages a  gas  w  hich  corrodes  glass.  This  effect  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  fluoride.  Or  the  compound  is  mingled 
with  sulphuric  aci  I  and  alcohol,  and  it  is  tried  whether 
the  latter  burns  with  a  green  flame :  if  it  does,  the  salt  is 
a  borate. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  if 
possible  without  heat,  and  the  acid  solution,  diluted  with 
water,  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation is  a  chloride. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  heated  in  nitric  acid.  If 
a  reaction  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement 
of  the  yellow-coloured  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  and  by  the 
deposition  of  sulphur,  which  however  does  not  occur  at 
the  begining  of  the  operation,  but  only  displays  its  charac- 
teristic colour  after  a  prolonged  digestion  with  nitric  acid, 
and  if  farther,  the  acid  solution,  diluted  with  water,  gives 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  a  white  insoluble 
precipitate,  it  may  be  gathered  from  these  phenomena, 
that  the  compound  is  a  sulphuret.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
compound  be  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  nitric  acid  alone 
does  not  effect  its  decomposition,  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  aqua  regia;  the  gas  which  is  disengaged,  in 
this  case,  is  not  nitrous  acid,  but  chlorine :  however,  the 
substance  belongs  then  to  those  which  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  third  section.  If  the  compound  be 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  of  tin,  or  of  antimony,  there  is  pro- 
duced by  the  digestion  with  nitric  acid,  a  deposit,  which 
consists  not  of  sulphur  alone  but  also  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
or  peroxide  of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony.  In  the  two 
last  cases  also,  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  must  be 
effected  by  aqua  regia,  instead  of  by  nitric  acid. 

Finally,  the  diluted  solution  of  the  salt  in  muriatic  acid, 
is  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  the  solu- 
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tion  of  the  salt  in  nitric  acid,  is  tested  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes.  If  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  be 
thereby  produced,  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  sulphuric  acid. 
This,  however,  can  never  be  the  case,  except  when  the 
substance  under  examination  is  a  salt  with  excess  of 
base. 

If  the  preceding  experiments  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
detect  the  acid,  the  compound  must  contain  phosphoric 
acid.  The  presence  of  this  acid,  especially  in  insoluble 
compounds,  is  more  difficult  of  demonstration  than  that  of 
all  the  other  acids.  On  this  account,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  malic  a  variety  of  experiments,  before  coming  to  a 
decision. — This  subject  will  be  treated  of  at  length,  under 
the  head  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  in  Section  VII. 

SECTION  III. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  compounds, 
which  both  in  water  and  in  acids,  are  either  quite  insoluble, 
or  very  sjmringly  soluble,  and  which  consist  only  of  a  base 
combined  with  an  acid,  or  of  a  metal  combined  with  a  non- 
metallic  body;  the  constituents  of  such  substances  being  among 
those  which  are  quoted  at  page  5. 

To  these  compounds,  only  the  following  can  belong :  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  sulphate  of  strontian,  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  protochloridc  of  mer- 
cury, sulphuret  of  mercury;  and  a  great  many  acid  phos- 
phates, and  some  acid  arseniates,  after  having  been  strongly 
ijrnited. 


With  respect  to  the  latter  substances,  they  can  only  be 
decomposed  by  being  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  They  then  become  soluble  in  water,  except  they 
have  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  or  protoxide  of  lead  for 
base.  They  are  recognised  by  the  examination  of  a  por- 
tion, for  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids,  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Arsenic  acid  is  very  easy  of  detection  thereby. 
One  is  led  to  detect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  by 
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exposing  the  compound  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  after  having 
moistened  it  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is,  in  this  case,  betokened  by  the  communication 
of  a  greenish  colour  to  the  flame. 

With  respect  to  the  other  compounds,  they  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  a  white  colour.  To  this  rule,  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury  forms  an  exception.  This  substance  has  either 
a  black  or  red  colour,  and  is  thereby  already  discriminated 
from  the  others.  But  that  it  may  be  known  with  greater 
certainty,  it  is  treated  with  aqua  regia.  Sulphur  is  there- 
upon deposited,  and  the  solution  when  diluted  with  water, 
gives,  with  the  solutiou  of  a  barytic  salt,  a  precipitate  which 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  By  testing  the  solution  still  farther 
with  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury.  It  is  still  easier  to  demonstrate  by 
experiments  in  the  dry  way,  that  the  substance  under  exa- 
mination is  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  which  is  closed  at  one  end,  it 
gives  globules  of  mercury.  Heated  thus,  without  soda, 
both  the  red  and  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury  sublime 
unaltered,  but  the  sublimate  in  both  cases  is  a  red  powder. 

Of  the  other  compounds,  of  which  chloride  of  silver  can 
also  often  present  a  greyish  black,  and  if  in  the  fused  state, 
a  yellowish  colour,  the  three  last,  namely,  protochloride  of 
mercury,  chloride  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  lead,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  three  first,  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate 
of  strontian,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  by  immediately  assum- 
ing a  black  colour,  when,  after  being  grossly  pounded, 
they  are  moistened  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The 
individual  compounds  are  discriminated  as  follows: 

A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  is 
gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  little  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  If  the  substance  totally  sublimes,  it 
is  protochloride  of  mercury;  if  it  fuses,  it  is  chloride  of 
silver;  if  it  remains  unaltered,  it  is  sulphate  of  lead.  To 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  sub- 
stance is  thereupon  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  for 
mercury,  silver,  or  lead. 

If  the  substance  remains  unaltered,  when  it  is  moistened 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  of  the  compound 
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is  lime,  strontian,  or  barytes,  and  the  acid  is  sulphuric 
acid.  These  salts  are  more  difficult  to  be  discriminated. 
The  compound  is  pulverised  and  boiled  in  water ;  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  and  divided  into  two  portions.  To  one  of 
these  portions,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  ; 
to  the  other,  a  solution  of  an  oxalate.  If  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  formed  with  both,  and  if  that  with  chloride  of  barium 
is  insoluble  in  acids,  the  substance  is  sulphate  of  lime. 

If  nothing  is  dissolved  when  the  substance  is  boiled  in 
water,  a  portion  of  it  must  be  pulverised  and  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  It  is  filtered. 
The  filtered  solution  is  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium.  If  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced,  the 
rompound  is  either  sulphate  of  strontian  or  sulphate  of 
barytes.  To  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture  obtained  by  boiling  the  substance 
with  the  alcaline  carbonate,  is  mingled  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  filtered.  The  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  inflamed.  If  the  alcohol  bums 
with  a  red  flame,  the  substance  is  sulphate  of  strontian; 
if  not,  it  is  sulphate  of  barytes. — The  filtered  muriatic  acid 
solution  can  also  be  tested  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid :  if, 
after  some  time,  a  precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  barytes ;  if  none  is  formed,  the 
substance  under  examination  is  sulphate  of  strontian. 

SECTION  IV. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  mixed  com- 
pounds, which  are  easily  soluble  in  water yand  the  constituents 
of  which  are  among  those  quoted  at  page  5  *. 

I.  Method  of  proceeding  to  detect  the  Bases. 

A.  The  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  is 
rendered  somewhat  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.    But  if  oxide  of  silver,  prot- 

*  This  and  the  two  following  sections  treat,  not  only  of  the  analysis  of 
mixt  d  substances,  but  also  of  such  compounds  as  are  more  simply  consti- 
tuted, and  consist  only  of  a  base  and  an  acid  ;  it  being,  however,  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  the  operator,  that  these  substances  have  this  simple 
constitution. 
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oxide  of  mercury,  or  even  a  great  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
lead  be  present  (which  is  easily  known,  from  the  produc- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid),  it  is  necessary  to  employ  diluted  nitric  acid  for  this 
purpose.  So  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  added 
to  this  solution,  that  the  mixture  distinctly  smells  of 
it.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  thereby,  especially 
when  the  solution  is  warmed,  the  bases  belong  to  those 
from  No.  15  to  No.  25,  that  is  to  say,  the  compound  may 
contain  oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of 
mercury,  peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  protoxide  of 
tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  and  protoxide  of  antimony.  Besides 
these,  peroxide  of  iron  can  also  be  present,  because  when 
that  base  exists  in  an  acid  solution,  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  occasions  the  precipitation  of 
sulphur.  If  the  precipitate  formed  by  this  reagent  in  an 
acid  solution  of  the  compound,  be  white  and  milky,  it  is  a 
proof  that  of  all  the  bases  which  can  be  detected  thereby, 
peroxide  of  iron  alone  is  present.  It  is,  moreover,  pos- 
sible that  arsenic  acid  may  be  contained  in  the  compound, 
yet  in  that  case  the  bases  combined  with  it  can  only  be 
alcalies,  unless  there  be  also  much  free  acid  present.  If 
the  acidulated  solution  of  the  compound,  on  being  warmed 
with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  acid  can  be  decided  on  with  certainty ; 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  one  can,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, decide  on  the  absence  of  metallic  oxides  and  earths, 
because  the  compounds  formed  by  these  substances  with 
arsenic  acid  are  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle;  the  solution  is 
poured  off  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  precipitate  is 
then  mixed,  first  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  then  with  an 
excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. — If  the  precipitate 
is  then  fully  redissolved,  the  compound  may  contain  oxide 
of  gold,  protoxide  of  tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  and  protoxide  of 
antimony. 

The  solution  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid,  of 
which  so  much  is  added  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the  solu- 
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tion  somewhat  acid.  The  sulphurets  which  were  in  solu- 
tion, now  precipitate,  and  each  exhibits  its  characteristic 
colour.  But,  as  a  portion  of  sulphur  is  at  the  same  time 
set  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  as  this  sulphur  mingles 
and  precipitates  with  the  metallic  sulphurets,  the  colours 
of  the  latter  are  paler  than  they  would  be  were  they  unac- 
companied by  free  sulphur.  If  several  metals,  whose 
sulphurets  are  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  arc 
present  together,  they  can  be  discriminated  in  the  following 
manner : 

Oxide  of  gold  is  easily  recognised  from  the  production 
of  a  reddish  purple  colour  when  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  previously  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  is  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin,  which  has  previously  been  rendered 
clear  by  the  addition  of  free  muriatic  acid.— Oxide  of  gold 
is  also  detected  by  the  precipitation  of  brown-coloured 
metallic  gold,  when  the  diluted  solution  of  the  unknown 
compound  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron. 

The  presence  of  protoxide  of  tin  is  known,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  formation  of  a  milky  solution  when  the  com- 
pound is  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  water;  but  it  is 
particularly  discovered,  by  the  production  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  when  the  solution  of  the  compound,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  much  water,  is  mingled  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  gold. 

Peroxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  antimony  are  more 
difficult  of  detection,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  other 
metals,  whose  sulphurets  are  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  Their  presence  can  then  be  best  detected  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  precipitated  sulphurets  before  the 
blowpipe.  Protoxide  of  antimony  is  also  discovered  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  milkiness  when  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  compound,  which  must  not  contain  too  much 
free  acid,  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  But 
when  only  one  of  these  two  oxides  is  present,  and  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  other  metal  whose  sulphuret  dis- 
solves in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  it  can  be  very  easily 
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distinguished  by  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  precipitated 
sulphuret. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  acid  solution  by  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  does  not  completely  dissolve  in 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  if  it  is  altogether  insoluble 
therein,  the  compound  under  examination  may  contain 
oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth, 
deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury, 
and  peroxide  of  mercury.  The  operator  ascertains  whether 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  dissolves  any  thing,  by 
the  following  experiments :  After  the  digestion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate with  that  reagent,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble  remainder, 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  If  only  a 
milkiness  from  the  presence  of  free  sulphur,  and  no  precipi- 
tate of  a  metallic  sulphuret  is  produced,  the  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  has  dissolved  nothing.  An  easier  method  is, 
to  place  a  few  drops  of  the  filtered  solution  upon  platinum 
foil,  to  evaporate  the  liquor  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  to  heat 
the  foil  to  redness :  if  nothing  remains  on  the  platinum 
foil,  the  reagent  contains  nothing  in  solution. 

The  precipitated  sulphuret  is  filtered  on  the  smallest  pos- 
sible filter,  and  washed  clean.  It  is  next  treated  with  pure 
nitric  acid.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  qualita- 
tive examinations,  to  separate  the  precipitate  from  the  filter ; 
they  can  be  digested  together  in  the  nitric  acid.  With  the 
assistance  of  heat,  the  sulphuret  is  decomposed  by  the 
nitric  acid:  the  metal  becomes  oxidised  and  is  dissolved, 
while  the  sulphur  is  set  at  liberty,  remains  undissolved, 
and  after  a  prolonged  digestion  acquires  a  yellow  colour. 
When  this  is  perceived,  the  solutiou  is  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  sulphur. 

Hereto,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  forms  an  exception. 
Unless  the  nitric  acid  be  too  strong,  it  does  not  act  upon 
this  substance,  which  remains  undissolved  after  the  diges- 
tion, and  is  know  n  by  the  characteristic  black  colour,  which 
it  exhibits  in  such  cases.  The  operator  examines  this 
sulphuret  before  the  blowpipe,  and  thereby  very  easily 
detects  the  presence  of  mercury,  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  compound  either  as  peroxide  or  protoxide.  Tu 
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determine  which  of  the  two  oxides  the  compound  contains, 
the  sulphuret  produced  by  the  preceding  experiments,  is 
heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end :  if  it  sublimes 
unaltered,  the  peroxide  is  present;  but  if  the  sublimed 
sulphuret  of  mercury  appears  mingled  with  globules  of 
metallic  mercury,  the  compound  contains  the  protoxide  of 
that  metal. 

The  residual  sulphur  may  also  contain  a  portion  of 
undissolved  sulphate  of  lead,  when  the  compound  con- 
tains protoxide  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  conse- 
quently among  the  metallic  sulphurets.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid, 
when  the  digestion  is  not  too  long  continued. 

When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated sulphur,  if  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
communicates  a  blue  colour  to  the  liquid,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  deutoxide  of  copper. — If  another  portion  of 
the  solution  is  tested  with  muriatic  acid,  and  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve  on  the  addi- 
tion of  much  water,  but  disappears  immediately  when 
ammonia  is  added,  it  proves  that  the  compound  contains 
oxide  of  silver. — To  another  portion  of  the  diluted  solution, 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added;  if  this  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  protoxide  of  lead  is  in  the  compound. — 
Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, in  order  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric 
acid  ;  after  w  hich,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  added :  if  a 
milldness  is  thereby  produced,  the  compound  contains 
oxide  of  bismuth. — The  presence  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in 
the  compound,  is  recognised  by  mingling  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  with  soda,  and  heating  it  on  charcoal,  in  the 
inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  It  then  produces  a  brown 
coating,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is 
produced  under  similar  circumstances,  by  compounds  of 
lead  or  bismuth. 

B.  The  liquid  which  is  separated  from  the  sulphurets 
that  were  precipitated  from  the  acidulated  solution  of  the 
compound,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  submitted  to 
the  same  treatment  as  it  would  have  been  had  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  not  produced  a  precipitate  in  the  acidulated 
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solution.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  examined 
whether  the  liquid  still  contains  any  lixed  bases.  For  this 
purpose,  a  few  drops  of  it  are  evaporated  on  platinum 
foil,  and  the  solid  matter  which  is  left  is  heated  to  redness. 
If  no  lixed  remainder  is  exhibited,  the  liquid  contains  no 
more  fixed  bases.  If,  however,  a  remainder  is  exhibited 
on  the  foil,  the  examination  of  the  liquid  must  be  con- 
tinued. The  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution  is  mingled  with  hyclrosulphurct 
of  ammonia.  From  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  one 
can  decide  on  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide 
of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  prot- 
oxide of  maniranesc,  or  alumina. 

The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  liltered  and  washed  with 
water  which  has  been  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of  hwlro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  Thereupon,  the  filter  and  tin* 
precipitate  are  digested  in  diluted  muriatic-  acid,  and  the 
digestion  is  continued  till  the  whole  teases  to  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  jras.  The  solution  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 
When  the  precipitate  is  not  fully  decomposed  and  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  case  when  sulphuret 
of  nickel  or  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  contained  anions  the 
sulphurets  precipitated  by  the  h\drosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
it  must  be  digested  with  nitric  acid,  or,  after  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid,  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  must  also  be 
added. 

Ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  solution;  the 
prec  ipitate  the  reby  formed  is  separated  by  liltration  and 
washed.  It  can  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 
If  it  appears  white,  it  consists  merely  of  alumina:  if  it 
appears  brown,  both  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  may  be 
present.  To  determine  this  with  certaint\ ,  the  precipitate 
and  the  filter  are  put  into  a  little  muriatic  acid.  When  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  must  be  added 
in  excess.  Hereupon  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated, 
while  the  alumina  remains  dissolved.  The  solution  is 
filtered  and  mingled  w  ith  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
which,  if  alumina  be  present,  produces  a  white  precipitate. 
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The  iron  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  can  have 
existed  in  the  compound  which  is  under  examination* 
either  as  peroxide  or  protoxide:  to  a  solution  of  this 
compound,  a  solution  of  gold  is  added ;  if  this  precipitates 
metallic  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  the  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  caustic  ammonia,  possess  a  blue  colour,  it 
betokens  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel :  if  it  has  a  feeble 
rose-red  colour,  it  shows  that  the  compound  contains  oxide 
of  cobalt.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  moreover  very  easily 
recognised,  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  smallest  quantities, 
and  also  when  it  is  mingled  with  many  other  oxides,  by 
the  property  it  possesses  of  communicating  an  intense 
blue  colour  to  a  glass  of  microcosmic  salt  or  borax  when 
heated  therewith,  either  in  the  outer  or  inner  flame  of  the 
blowpipe. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor  is  mingled  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  If  a  bright  apple-green  precipitate  is 
produced,  oxide  of  nickel  is  contained  in  the  compound. 
If  the  precipitate  is  otherwise  coloured,  and  if,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  It  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  convince  one's  self  of  the  presence  of  this  base,  by 
an  experiment  with  the  blowpipe. 

The  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
produced  by  caustic  potash,  is  again  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  roasted  a  little 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  and  can  then  be  very 
easily  examined,  before  the  blowpipe,  for  oxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  protoxide  of  manganese. 

C.  When  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  compound  was 
supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  subsequent  filtration  gave  a 
solution  which  still  remains  to  be  examined.  The  first 
thing  to  be  discovered  is  whether  it  still  contains  fixed 
bases :  This  is  best  learned  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  on 
platinum  foil,  and  igniting  the  dry  residue.  If  nothing 
remains  on  the  platinum,  it  is  useless  to  carry  any  farther 
the  examination  for  fixed  bases,  because,  in  this  case,  no 
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more  arc  contained  in  the  solution.  But  if  there  be  any 
residue,  the  solution  may  still  contain  magnesia,  lime, 
strontian,  barytes,  soda,  and  potash.  The  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  that  the  excess 
of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  may  be  decomposed ;  the 
mixture  is  warmed,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  the 
solution  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is 
then  filtered,  to  separate  it  from  the  finely-divided  sulphur 
produced  by  the  operation.  To  the  filtered  solution,  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  poured,  until  it  is 
in  excess ;  the  mixture  is  warmed,  to  drive  away  the  dis- 
engaged carbonic  acid  gas.  The  precipitate  hereby  pro- 
duced may  consist  of  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes.  It  is 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the  solution  is 
tested  with  a  drop  or  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  still  better  with  a  little  of  a  pretty  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  imme- 
diately, it  is  possible  that  all  the  three  earths  may  be 
present ;  but  if  the  precipitate  is  troubled  only  after  some 
time,  lime  alone  is  present.  In  the  first  case,  a  portion  of 
the  diluted  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  is  warmed  and  the  precipitate 
is  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  is  somewhat  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  or  of  an  oxalate.  If  a  precipitate  is  thereby  obtained, 
at  least  after  some  time,  the  presence  of  lime  is  indicated  ; 
but  if  no  precipitate  appears,  one  may  be  assured  that  this 
earth  is  absent— The  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  contains  barytes  or  strontian,  or  both  together, 
and,  indeed,  lime  also,  when  the  presence  thereof  has  been 
found  in  the  filtered  liquid,  but  not  when  the  filtered  liquid 
has  been  found  free  from  lime, — this  precipitate  is  exa- 
mined for  strontian  before  the  blowpipe,  which,  according 
to  Berzblius  ( Anwendung  des  L6throhrsy  page  246),  is  best 
done  in  the  following  manner: — A  portion  is  heated  on 
charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame,  for  a  long  time ;  the  hepatic 
mass  thereby  produced  is  laid  on  platinum  foil  and  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  salt  is  scratched  from  the  pla- 
tinum foil,  and  laid  on  a  small,  long,  wedge-shaped  strip 
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of  paper,  which  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and  set  on  fire. 
If,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  salt,  the  flame  is 
coloured  red,  the  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  con- 
sists either  of  sulphate  of  strontian  alone,  or  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  and  sulphate  of  barytes  together.  But  if  the 
flame  be  not  coloured  red,  there  is  no  strontian  present- 
To  determine  with  precision,  whether  or  not  the  strontian 
is  accompanied  by  barytes,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as 
follows:  A  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  the 
alcaline  earths,  is  tested  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  If  this, 
after  a  short  time,  produces  a  precipitate,  barytes  is  pre- 
sent ;  if  no  precipitate  appears,  barytes  is  absent. — When 
lime,  strontian,  and  barytes  have  been  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  preci- 
pitate may  still  contain  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  A 
small  quantity  is  first  evaporated  and  ignited  on  platinum 
foil,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  fixed  substance 
remain.  To  distinguish  the  individual  fixed  alcalies  and 
the  magnesia,  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  with  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  If  this  reagent,  after  some 
time,  produces  a  white  precipitate,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  magnesia.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  remainder 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  little  porcelain  crucible,  and  kept 
at  that  temperature  until  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  are 
volatilized.  The  remainder  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  tested  with  an  .alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum.  If  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  appears,  the  coni- 
|K>und  contains  potash.  But  if  no  precipitate  is  produced, 
soda  must  be  present.  Yet,  before  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  operator  must  have  convinced  himself  that  mag- 
nesia is  absent,  and  that  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
carbonated  earths  still  contains  some  fixed  constituent. 
If,  however,  the  chloride  of  platinum  has  indicated  the 
presence  of  potash,  it  is  still  to  be  determined,  in  that  case, 
whether  soda  is  present.  This  alcali  can  be  very  easily 
detected,  however,  even  when  the  quantity  of  potash  pre- 
ponderates, by  taking  a  portion  of  the  calcined  salt,  before 
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it  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  exposing  it  on  a  platinum  wire 
to  the  action  of  the  point  of  the  inner  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe :  if  the  outer  flame  is  thereupon  coloured  blue,  potash 
alone  is  present;  but  if  it  is  coloured  strongly  yellow,  the 
compound  contains  either  soda  alone,  or  soda  and  potash 
together.  Thus,  by  the  chloride  of  platinum,  the  operator 
can  easily  determine  whether  potash  be  absent  or  present ; 
by  the  colouring  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  he  can  draw  the 
same  conclusions  with  respect  to  soda. — If,  however,  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  carbonated  earths  really  contains 
magnesia,  the  farther  examination  of  its  contents  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult.  A  portion  of  the  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  residue  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  then  dissolved  in  water.  To  this  solution,  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  barytes  is  added  in  excess,  where- 
upon the  sulphuric  acid  is  separated  by  the  precipitation 
of  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  solution  is  again  filtered,  and 
now  contains  the  excess  of  acetate  of  barytes,  acetate  of 
magnesia,  and  the  alcalies,  if  they  are  present,  also  in  the 
state  of  acetates.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  residue  is  heated  to  redness.  The  product  is 
put  into  water:  the  barytes  and  magnesia,  which  exist 
now  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  remain  undis- 
solved. If  the  heat  has  been  very  strong,  the  magnesia  is 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  is  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  yet  it  is  still  insoluble.  But  the  alcalies,  if  these  be 
present,  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  give  a  solution  of  alca- 
line  carbonates.  It  is  now  easy  to  be  convinced  of  the 
presence  and  nature  of  the  alcalies  in  the  solution,  by 
changing  them  into  chlorides  by  means  of  muriatic  acid. 

On  account  of  the  method  of  this  analysis,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia.  This  is  dis- 
covered by  heating  the  substance  to  be  examined  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  An  ammoniacal  odour  is  pro- 
duced, and  if  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic  acid  is 
held  over  the  solution,  white  vapours  are  formed. 
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II.  Method  of  proceeding,  to  detect  the  Acids. 

A  portion  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound 
is  first  tested  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  carbonic  acid  or  sulphur  be  present.  If 
effervescence  is  produced,  and  if  the  gas  that  escapes  is 
inodorous,  it  is  at  once  determined  that  carbonic  acid  is 
present  and  that  sulphur  is  absent;  but  if  the  gas  that 
escapes  possesses  the  well  known  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  then  the  compound  contains  sulphur  in  the 
state  of  a  metallic  sulphuret.  In  this  case,  it  may  also 
contain  carbonic  acid,  whose  presence  will  be  farther 
indicated  by  another  operation  of  the  analysis. 

Another  portion  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
compound,  which  must  be  neutral,  or  at  least  not  acid,  is 
tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  Instead  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  it  is  necessary,  when 
the  compound  contains  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  silver, 
or  protoxide  of  mercury,  to  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
barytes.  If  a  precipitate  is  thereupon  produced,  the  com- 
pound can  have  for  constituents  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine.  When  also 
carbonic  acid  is  present,  a  precipitate  can  be  thereby  pro- 
duced, on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
— Hereupon,  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  added,  or  instead 
thereof,  diluted  nitric  acid,  when  nitrate  of  barytes  has 
been  employed  as  the  precipitant  If  the  precipitate  formed 
by  the  barytic  salt  is  then  completely  redissolved,  the 
compound  contains  no  sulphuric  acid.  If  it  dissolves  with 
effervescence,  and  does  not  reappear  when  the  acid  solu- 
tion, w  hich,  however,  must  not  contain  too  much  acid,  but 
only  as  little  as  possible,  is  boiled,  and  saturated  with 
ammonia,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  precipitate  formed  by  the 
barytic  salt,  originates  entirely  from  carbonic  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  has  already  been  found  by  another 
experiment.  If  it  dissolves  in  the  acid  with  effervescence, 
but  reappears  when  the  solution  is  saturated  writh  am- 
monia, then  is  carbonic  acid  present  in  company  with  one 
or  more  of  the  above-named  acids.  If  this,  however,  is  not 
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the  case,  the  compound  may  still  contain  phosphoric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  acid  is  detected  by  the  treatment  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  presence  of  no  metallic  oxide 
can  render  indistinct  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  thence 
originating;  for  if  this  acid  be  present,  alcalies  alone  can 
accompany  it,  because  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  except 
they  have  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is  still  easier  to  convince 
one's  self  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid,  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe.  The  presence  of  boracic  acid  is  found,  when 
the  compound  is  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
and  the  latter  is  set  on  fire,  whereupon  a  greenish  coloured 
flame  is  produced.  The  presence  of  fluorine  is  detected  by 
the  disengagement  of  vapours  which  corrode  glass,  when 
the  compound  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  of 
detection.  If  the  operator  has  convinced  himself  that 
arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine  are  absent,  then 
he  can  ascertain  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  by  test- 
ing the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound,  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium :  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  and  reappears  when  the 
acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia.  But  if  those  acids,  or 
only  one  or  some  of  them  are  present,  he  must  satisfy 
himself  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
other  methods.— If,  for  example,  of  all  those  acids,  only 
arsenic  acid  be  present,  it  must  be  separated  by  means  of 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  So  much  of  this  reagent  is 
added,  that  the  solution,  which  must  previously  have  been 
rendered  acid,  strongly  smells  thereof.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  a  little,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is 
separated  by  filtration.  By  the  examination  of  the  clear 
solution,  when  it  has  been  previously  neutralised,  the  ope- 
rator can  ascertain  bv  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  chloride  of  calcium,  whether  phosphoric  acid  be 
present  or  absent. — If  merely  fluorine  be  present,  the  com- 
pound is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  little 
platinum  crucible,  so  long  as  it  gives  out  vapours.  The 
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residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  muriatic  acid  is 
added,  and  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia ;  there- 
upon, the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  will  be  indicated  by 
a  precipitate. — If,  however,  boracic  acid  is  present,  one 
can  soon  ascertain  whether  phosphoric  acid  is  also  present. 
This  is  the  case,  when  the  precipitate  which  is  produced 
by  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  it  does  when  it  results  from  the  presence  of 
boracic  acid  alone. 

If,  now,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  has  produced  in 
the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound  a  precipitate 
which  does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  diluted  muri- 
atic acid  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  which  only  a  portion  is 
thereby  dissolved,  it  shows  that  the  compound  contains 
sulphuric  acid.  Whether,  in  addition  to  this,  the  compound 
also  contains  arsenic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid, 
or  fluorine,  is  learned  by  continuing  the  examination  of  the 
solution,  previously  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphate 
of  barytes,  in  the  manner  which  has  just  been  described. 

The  presence  of  a  chloride  is  demonstrated,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  the  substance  to  be  examined  produces,  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  detected  by  strew- 
ing a  little  of  the  compound  on  glowing  coals,  upon  which, 
if  nitric  acid  be  present,  deflagration  ensues.  Moreover, 
the  methods  of  detecting  this  acid,  which  will  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  section,  can  be  employed  in  this  case. 
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SECTION  V. 

Instructions  for  the  ijiaditatire  e.rainination  of  mixed  ( 'om- 
pounds,  which  are  either  auite  insoluble  in  water,  or  onla 
soluble  in  par?,  but  which  are  cowjtlcteli/  soluble  in  muriatic 
(a-  nitric  acid,  and  the  constituents  of  which  are  anxanj  the 
substances  moit'onied  at  j>ct/e  5. 

Tmk  compound  to  be  examined  is  first  treated  with 
water.  IT  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  to 
be  examined  accord  inir  to  the  method  wliirh  has  been 
described  in  Section  IV.  Jf  the  compound  <loes  not  dis- 
solve in  water,  it  must  he  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  or. 
when  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  silver,  or  protoxide  of 
mercury  are  present,  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  is  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  heat,  especially  when  sulphu- 
rets  are  present.  The  insoluble  substance  which  remains, 
when  a  portion  of  the  compound  has  been  dissolved  by 
water,  is  treated  by  an  acid  in  the  same  manner. 

I.  Mt  f hint  of  jworet  d'naj,  to  detect  the  liases. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  analysis,  in  order  to 
discover  the  bases  in  the  acid  solution,  is  very  similar  to 
that  prescribed  in  the  fourth  section,  for  the  examination 
of  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Hut  as  it  was 
unnecessary,  in  the  preceding  analysis,  to  pay  any  regard 
to  earths  and  metallic  oxides  w  henever  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
carbonic  and  boracic  acids  were  present,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  search  tor  these  acids  when  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  were  present,  since  the  compounds  which  these 
substances  form  with  one  another  are  not  soluble  in  water, 
and  as  it  is  here  necessary  to  take  those  compounds  into 
consideration,  so  the  method  of  the  analysis  is  unavoidably 
subjected  to  several  modifications.  These  arc  so  extended 
as  to  include  a  process  for  the  detection  of  sulphur,  which 
in  the  preccdmy:  analysis  was,  for  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned, (piite  neu'iected  when  the  compound  contained 
metallic  oxides. 
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A.  The  acid  solution  is  mingled  with  liquid  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  afterwards 
treated  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  precisely  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  instruc- 
tions, at  page  22.  If  the  compound  contains  arsenic  acid, 
this  likewise  gives  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  like- 
wise dissolved  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  in 
this  case  peroxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  antimony  are  also 
present,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  the  three  sub- 
stances with  certainty,  and  to  demonstrate  their  co-exist- 
ence  in  the  compound.  The  presence  of  arsenic  acid  is 
then  easily  detected,  when  the  substance  is  treated  with 
soda  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  The  presence  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  is  made  known  by  the  orange  yellow 
precipitate  which  is  formed,  when  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phuret in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  But  it  is  more  difficult, 
when  both  these  substances  are  present,  to  determine 
whether  peroxide  of  tin  be  present  or  not.  The  best 
method  of  proceeding,  in  that  case,  is  as  follows :  The 
solution  of  the  sulphuret  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is 
diluted  with  water  and  precipitated  by  diluted  muriatic 
acid.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  is  dried,  and  strongly 
healed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  access  of  atmospheric  air  should  be  prevented 
during  the  ignition.  By  this  operation,  sulphur  and  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic  are  sublimed,  and  sulphuret  of  tin  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  minimum  of  sulphur  remain 
behind.  This  remainder  is  dissolved,  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  water.  It  then  contains  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony, accompanied  by  protoxide  of  tin,  if  the  compound 
contained  peroxide  of  tin.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of 
tin  in  the  solution,  can  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  gold. 

If  the  sulphurets  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  of 
the  compound,  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  have  only 
partially  or  not  at  all  dissolved  in  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, the  compound  may  contain  oxide  of  cadmium, 
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protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper, 
oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury. These  metals  are  discriminated  by  experiments 
performed  according  to  the  method  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  at  page  24. 

B.  The  solution,  separated  from  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  now  examined, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  section,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  still  contains  any  fixed  bases.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
tested  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
thereby  produced  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of 
cobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  alumina. 
It  may  also  contain  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  and  bary  tes, 
when  the  compound  contains  either  these  earths  combined 
with  phosphoric  or  boracic  acids,  or  their  metallic  bases 
combined  with  fluorine.  This  precipitate  is  treated  very 
nearly  in  the  manner  that,  in  the  foregoing  section, 
has  been  recommended  for  the  examination  of  the  bases 
precipitated  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  digested 
with  muriatic  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  the  filtered  solution 
is  in  the  first  place  heated  with  nitric  acid.  Thereupon,, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  If  stron- 
tian and  bary  tes  are  present,  they  are  hereby  fully  precipi- 
tated, in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of 
barytes.  Lime  also,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  and  the 
solution  is  not  too  dilute,  is  partially  precipitated.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water :  if  none  of  it  is  dissolved,  it  can  contain 
only  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of  barytes ;  but  if 
a  portion  is  dissolved,  the  strontian  and  barytes  can  be 
accompanied  by  lime.  It  is  then  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  lime  in  the  filtered  liquid,  by  testing  it  with 
the  solution  of  an  oxalate.  The  insoluble  remainder, 
which  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate 
of  barytes,  is  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  page  28,  in  the  preceding 
section.  If  this  examination  proves  that  strontian  is 
absent,  the  insoluble  sulphate  contains  merely  barytes; 
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but  if  the  experiment  shows  that  strontian  is  present,  the 
sulphate  may  still  contain  barytes  also.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  with  accuracy,  the  precipitated  sulphates  must 
be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda:  the  solution  must  be  poured  ofF,  and  the 
remainder  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  In  the  solution 
formed  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  presence  of  barytes  can 
be  detected  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  earthy  sulphates,  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia.  By  this  means  peroxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  are  precipitated ;  but  if  the  solution  contain 
phosphoric  acid,  then  magnesia  also  may  be  thrown  down 
by  the  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  wherein  the  alumina  dissolves,  while  the 
peroxide  of  iron  and  the  magnesia  remain  undissolved,  the 
latter  losing,  by  the  operation,  the  greater  part  of  its  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  alumina  can  be  precipitated  anew,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  presence  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  insoluble  residue,  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  means  of  the  blowpipe ;  but  that  of  magnesia,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  detect.  The  insoluble  residue  must  be 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  acid  solution  must  be 
supersaturated  with  ammonia.  Hereupon,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  precipitates,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesia 
remains  in  solution,  and  can  be  indicated  by  various 
reagents. 

The  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  can  still 
contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  It 
must  be  examined  precisely  according  to  the  method  which 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  section,  at  page  27. 

C.  The  solution  which  had  been  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  and  then  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, having  been  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  remains 
still  to  be  examined.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  found 
whether  it  still  contain  any  fixed  constituents.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  farther  analysis  is  carried  on  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described  at  letter  C,  in  the  preceding 
section  (page  27).— It  yet  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  it 
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is  scarcely  necessary  to  apply  reagents  for  the  detection  of 
the  alcalies ;  because  the  acids  which  are  here  taken  into 
consideration  form  only  soluble  salts  with  the  alcalies. 

II.  Method  of  proceeding ,  to  detect  the  Acids, 

The  discovery  of  the  acids  is  more  difficult  with  these 
compounds,  than  with  those  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  always,  and.  that  of 
sulphur  sometimes,  discovered,  by  the  effervescence  pro- 
duced when  the  substances  for  examination  are  put  into 
diluted  muriatic  acid.  If  the  gas  which  escapes  during  the 
effervescence  is  inodorous,  it  is  carbonic  acid  gas  alone ; 
but  if  the  gas  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  com- 
pound may  contain  both  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid.  In 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  disengaged  gas. 
With  this  view,  a  portion  of  the  substance  for  examina- 
tion is  decomposed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  a  glass 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork  through  which  passes  a 
little  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus,  the  gas  is  led  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  previously  been 
added.  If  the  current  of  gas  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
compound  contains  carbonic  acid.  It  is  necessary,  in  this 
experiment,  to  protect  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
from  the  access  of  atmospheric  air. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
or,  if  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  protoxide  of 
lead,  are*  present,  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  or,  if  nitric  acid  instead  of  muriatic  acid  has  been 
employed  as  a  solvent,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bary  tes. 
If,  thereupon,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  compound 
contains  sulphuric  acid. — A  portion  of  the  compound  is 
heated  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  decomposition  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disengagement  of  yellow  vapours  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  by  the  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  if  the  acid 
solution,  filtered  and  diluted  with  water,  produces  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytcs,  a  white  precipitate,  the 
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compound  contains  a  sulphuret.  When  the  sulphur  is 
combined  with  mercury,  aqua  regia  instead  of  nitric  acid 
must  be  employed  to  decompose  it.  In  this  case,  chlorine 
is  disengaged,  and  not  nitrous  acid.  (See  Section  II. 
page  18.) 

A.  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  if 
possible,  without  the  aid  of  heat :  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  production  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  chloride  in  the  compound. 

It  is  next  examined,  whether  the  compound,  on  being 
mingled  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  acid,  disen- 
gages a  gas  capable  of  corroding  glass.  If  it  does,  the 
presence  of  a  fluoride  is  known. — It  is  mingled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  latter  is  inflamed,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  boracic  acid  be  present,  which 
is  known  by  the  green  colour  it  communicates  to  the  flame 
of  burning  alcohol. 

The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  detected  by  throwing  a 
portion  of  the  compound  on  burning  coals.— The  presence 
of  arsenic  acid  is  found  by  means  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  difficult  of 
detection  in  these  compounds.  The  substance  can  be 
examined  before  the  blowpipe,  according  to  the  process  of 
Berzelius;  yet  it  is  necessary  previously  to  ascertain 
the  absence  of  arsenic  acid,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of 
sulphur,  and  also,  according  to  the  statement  of  Fuchs,  of 
boracic  acid. — The  detection  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  wet 
way,  is  attended  by  many  difficulties.  If  the  bases  con- 
tained in  the  substance  to  be  examined  consist  solely  of 
metals  which  can  be  precipitated  from  their  acid  solution 
by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  separation  of  the 
bases  is  effected  by  means  of  this  reagent,  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphurets,  and  is  examined 
for  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Section  IV.  (page  32).  The  solution  must 
previously,  however,  be  freed  by  heat  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  phosphoric  acid  be  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium, 
from  a  solution  previously  rendered  ammoniacal,  it  is  still 
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indispensably  necessary  to  prove  that  the  precipitate  so 
formed  is  actually  phosphate  of  lime  or  of  barytes.  W  ith 
this  ohjeet,  it  is  examined  lor  boracic  acid  and  lluorine, 
and  then  tried  before  the  blowpipe  lor  phosphoric  acid. — 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  buses  consist  of  metallic  oxides 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
from  the  acid  solution  previously  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, and  arc  consequently  comprised  anions  peroxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  protoxide  of  manuanese,  then  they  are 
submitted  to  the  action  of  this  reagent  :  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitate,  mimrled  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  and  digested  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydni'jcn.  It  is  then  separated  from  free  sulphur  b\  filtra- 
tion, and  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  after  the  same 
method.— If  the  bases  consist  of  alumina,  mairncsia,  lime, 
stroatinu,  and  barytes,  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
difficult,  espe<  ially  if  the  compound  contains  also  metallic 
oxides  which  can  be  precipitated  only  by  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammimia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  earths  are  alone, 
or  arc  accompanied  by  such  metallic  oxides  only,  as  can  be 
precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  liquid  sulphuretted 
liydroireii,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected 
in  the  following  manner:  The  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  littered  from  the  sulphu- 
rets,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  earths  are 
hereby  precipitated,  provided  they  were  combined  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Supposing  now,  that  merel\  lime,  stron- 
tian,aml  barytes,  were  present,  the  production  of  a  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid;  nevertheless,  the  operator  must  convince  himself 
that  the  precipitate  contains  neither  lluorine  nor  boracic 
acid,  and  prove  by  the  blowpipe,  that  it  contains  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  tin-  solution  contain  magnesia,  that  earth 
is  also  precipitated  by  ammonia,  pro\ided  that  phosphoric 
acid  be  present.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  solution 
contains  so  much  muriate  of  ammonia,  that,  were  phos- 
phoric acid  absent,  magnesia  could  not  be  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  Alumina  is  also  precipitated  ;  but  the  precipi- 
tation of  this  earth  by  ammonia,  is  no  proof  of  the  presence 
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of  phosphoric  acid.  The  precipitated  alumina  must  be 
examined  for  the  phosphoric  acid  it  may  contain,  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  in  the  seventh  section. — But  if  the  substance 
for  examination  contains  not  only  these  earths,  but  also 
peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  toge- 
ther with  the  metallic  oxides  which  can  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
examination  must  then  be  executed  in  quite  another  man- 
ner. The  substance  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  mingled  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  order  that  the  metals  precipitablc  by  that 
reagent  may  be  separated.  The  solution  is  filtered  and 
heated  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Thereupon,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  by  which 
barytes  and  strontian  are  precipitated,  as  also  can  lime 
be,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the 
solution  to  render  the  sulphate  of  lime  insoluble.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  and  when  lime  has 
been  precipitated,  the  solution  is  heated  until  all  the 
alcohol  has  volatilized.  If,  now,  the  solution  contains 
neither  magnesia  nor  alumina,  but  only  such  metallic 
oxides  as  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, the  solution  is  rendered  ammoniacal,  the  metals  are 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  is  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described.  But  if  those  two  earths  are  present, 
the  solution  is  mingled  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled,  whereupon, 
protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt,  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  and  magnesia,  precipitate.  In  most 
cases,  a  small  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  carried 
down  by  this  precipitate,  yet  the  principal  part  of  it 
remains  in  the  filtered  solution,  and  can  be  therein  de- 
tected in  the  following  manner :  A  slight  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  is  first  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  and  mingled  with  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  phosphate  of  barytes.— But  if  oxide  of  zinc 
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and  alumina  are  present,  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolves 
with  them  in  the  caustic  potash.  If  oxide  of  zinc  alone  is 
present,  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  caustic 
potash  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  sought  for  in  the  filtered  solution. 
If  alumina  alone  is  contained  in  the  alcaline  solution,  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  then  detected  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Phosphoric 
Acid,  in  the  seventh  section.  But  if  both  are  present 
together,  then  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  in  caustic  potash.  Hereby  the  zinc  alone  is  pre* 
cipitated,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  while  the  alumina 
remains  in  solution  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  potash  be  present.  When 
the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
and  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been 
decomposed,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina 
can  be  detected  in  the  filtered  solution. 

SECTION  VI. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  mixed  com- 
pounds, which  are  either  totally  insoluble,  or  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  insoluble,  both  in  water  and  diluted  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid;  the  constituents  of  such  substances  being 
among  those  quoted  at  page  5. 

If  the  compound  for  analysis  has  first  been  treated  with 
water,  and  afterwards  with  a  diluted  acid,  and  still  leaves 
an  insoluble  remainder,  this  remainder  can  consist  only  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  third  section,  at  page  19.  These  substances  are  the 
following :  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  strontian,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

The  presence  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  and  also 
of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  detected,  when  a  portion  of 
the  insoluble  remainder,  after  it  has  been  dried,  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  Both  substances 
are  thereby  sublimed,  and  both  without  alteration,  if  they 
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are  contained  alone  in  the  residue ;  but  if  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  portion  of  any  other  free  base,  or  by  a  metal, 
the  sublimate  exhibits  little  globules  of  mercury.  When 
both  substances  volatilize  undecomposed,  they  are  in  con- 
sequence easily  recognised.  The  protochloride  of  mercury 
becomes  black  when  it  is  put  into  ammonia.  The  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  upon  being  sublimed,  produces  a  red 
powder. 

The  portion  of  the  insoluble  substance  which  does  not 
volatilize  when  thus  heated,  may  still  contain  chloride  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  This  remainder  is  fused 
with  about  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda.  If  it  is  known  that  no  chloride  of  silver  is  present, 
the  fusion  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible;  yet 
even  then,  the  operation  must  be  managed  with  caution, 
and  the  platinum  crucible  exposed  merely  to  a  low  red 
heat,  especially  when  sulphate  of  lead  is  present.  In 
general,  one  can  just  as  well  make  use  of  a  little  porcelain 
crucible,  and  when  very  great  quantities  are  not  employed, 
effect  the  fusion  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick. 
When  the  melted  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  treated  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  soften :  more  water  is  then  added, 
the  whole  is  digested,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  remainder,  and  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  on  being  added  to  this 
acid  solution,  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid; 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  another  portion, 
indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  when  chloride 
of  silver  has  formed  part  of  the  compound.  The  undis- 
solved portion  can  now  consist  of  carbonates  of  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  and  lead.  It  can  also  contain  metallic 
silver,  if  chloride  of  silver  has  been  present  in  the  com- 
pound. When  a  very  strong  heat  has  been  employed  in 
the  fusion,  the  silver  is  found  as  a  metallic  bead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible :  when  the  heat  has  been  less  strong, 
so  that  the  whole  could  not  fully  melt,  the  silver  is  obtained 
in  a  finely-divided  state,  upon  treating  the  mass  with 
water.    The  remainder  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid;  yet, 
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if  silver  and  carbonate  of  lead  are  absent,  it  is  better  to 
employ  muriatic  acid  as  the  solvent    A  small  portion 
of  the  solution  is  tested  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  for 
oxide  of  silver:  if  this  is  present,  there  is  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver.   This  is  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution 
is  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia :  if  this  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  it  shows  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  lead.  If 
oxide  of  silver  and  protoxide  of  lead  are  contained  in  the 
compound,  the  greater  part  of  the  solution  is  treated  with 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  separate  these 
two  bases.    The  solution,  filtered  from  the  precipitate, 
and  now  possibly  containing  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes, 
is  tested  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid.    If  this  reagent,  after 
some  time,  produces  a  precipitate,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  barytes.   The  solution  is  thereupon  separated  from  the 
precipitate.  If  it  now  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  with  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  contains  strontian,  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied by  lime.   To  determine  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
strontian,  when  there  is  any,  and  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia: if  it  then  gives  a  white  precipitate  on  being  tested 
with  the  solution  of  an  oxalate,  it  still  contains  lime. — 
The  operator  can  also  employ  in  the  discrimination  of 
these  three  earths,  the  method  which  has  been  described  at 
page  28. 

Many  acid  phosphates,  some  acid  arseniates,  and  a  few 
other  compounds,  are  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  acids 
when  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  acid,  and  even  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides,  can  in  this  case 
be  discovered  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  If  the  operator 
has  thus  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid  or  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  pulverised  substance  must  be  digested  in 
a  platinum  capsule  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
which  it  must  even  be  boiled  for  some  time.  The  sub- 
stance is  thereby  decomposed,  and  upon  the  addition  of 
water,  is  dissolved.  A  solution  is  not  obtained,  however, 
when  the  base  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  with  sulr 
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phuric  acid  a  compound  which  is  either  insoluble  or  but 
very  sparingly  soluble.  The  bases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  this  treatment,  are  protoxide  of  lead,  lime, 
strontian,  and  barytes;  these  four  bases  are  analysed 
according  to  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  above. 
—The  solution  is  examined  according  to  the  method  which 
has  been  described  in  the  fifth  section. 


SECTION  VII. 

On  the  behaviour  of  Simple  Substances  and  their  most  impor- 
tant Compounds,  towards  Reagents. 

Whkn  the  chemist  desires  to  occupy  himself  with  quali- 
tative chemical  inquiries,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  action  of  reagents  on  the 
substances  which  commonly  form  the  subjects  of  analysis. 
The  preceding  sections  of  this  part  contain  full  instruc- 
tions for  detecting  the  constituents  of  various  compounds, 
both  of  simple  and  complex  constitution.  In  all  cases  of 
analysis,  however,  when  the  operator  imagines  that  he 
has  discovered  the  true  constituents  of  a  compound,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  compound  with  such  a  variety  of 
reagents  as  are  sufficient  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
results. 

This  section  contains  a  description  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  most  important  simple  substances,  and  of  their  prin- 
cipal compounds,  particularly  those  resulting  from  their 
combination  with  oxygen,  towards  the  reagents  which  are 
most  worthy  of  employment.  Amongst  these  reagents, 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  those  with  which  each 
substance  produces  the  most  characteristic  phenomena, 
and  by  which  it  is  consequently  most  strikingly  distin- 
guished from  other  substances. 

In  order  that  the  instructions  given  in  the  preceding 
sections  might  not  be  rendered  too  difficult,  I  considered 
it  prudential  to  omit  the  consideration  of  certain  sub- 
stances, notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  analysis.    In  the  present  section,  however, 
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I  shall  describe  how  it  is  that  these  substances  are  de- 
tected in  qualitative  examinations. 

As  the  presence  of  organic  matter  has  frequently  the 
effect  of  altering  thejaction  of  reagents  on  inorganic  bodies, 
I  have  considered  it  expedient  to  describe  the  processes, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  the  operator  is  led  to  obtain  ac- 
curate results,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 


A.  BASES. 


I.  POTASH. 

When  pure,  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  easily  solu- 
ble in  water,  under  disengagement  of  heat.  The  solution, 
even  in  a  diluted  state,  has  a  very  caustic  taste,  dissolves 
the  skin  of  the  tongue,  and  colours  reddened  litmus  paper 
strongly  blue.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  gradually  converted,  first 
into  carbonate,  and  finally  into  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A 
solution  containing  potash  in  this  altered  state,  effervesces 
on  being  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  because  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  then  disengaged.  When  potash  is  heated  in  a 
vessel  of  silver,  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red-hot.  It  dis- 
solves in  spirits  of  wine  when  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

The  presence  of  potash,  in  solution  in  water,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  substances. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  added  in  ex- 
cess to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  immediately 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 
When  the  solution  of  potash  is  dilute,  the  precipitate 
appears  only  after  some  time.  The  more  slowly  it  is 
formed,  however,  the  more  distinctly  is  it  crystallised. 
By  an  excess  of  any  strong  acid,  as,  for  example,  muriatic, 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved;  but  it  is  neither  dis- 
solved by  tartaric  nor  by  acetic  acid.  Solutions  of  car- 
bonate.] and  caustic  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  dissolve 
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the  precipitate  with  ease;  but  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strong  acid  reproduces  the  precipitate,  which 
may  be  again  dissolved  by  a  greater  quantity  of  the  same 
acid. 

A  spirituous  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  produces 
in  the  solution  of  potash,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum.  When  the  operator 
has  but  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  it 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  to  add  the  spirituous  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  not 
sensibly  dissolved  by  free  acid. 

Hydrojluosilicic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution  of  potash 
a  precipitate  of  so  transparent  and  gelatinous  a  condition, 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  w  hen  the  solution  of  potash  is  not  very  concentrated. 
The  gelatinous  precipitate  very  gradually  subsides;  but 
even  after  its  deposition,  it  is  only  distinguishable  by  being 
less  transparent  than  the  supernatant  solution,  and  by 
causing  a  play  of  colours.  Upon  being  dried,  it  forms  a 
w  hite  powder. — If  the  solution  of  potash  be  very  concen- 
trated, then  the  addition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  produces 
a  white  troubling,  and  the  transparent  gelatinous  preci- 
pitate soon  begins  to  subside ;  but  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
play  of  colours,  such  as  there  is  with  the  precipitate  which 
is  deposited  by  very  dilute  solutions.— Free  muriatic  acid 
does  not  dissolve  the  precipitate ;  but  it  deprives  it  of  its 
transparency,  and  renders  it  opalescent. 

A  solution  of  Carbazotic  Acid  in  alcohol,  produces,  even 
in  diluted  solutions  of  potash,  a  bright  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate.  It  is  best  to  employ  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  precipitate  from  a 
very  small  quantity.  This  reagent,  which  Liebig  has 
recommended  for  the  detection  of  potash,  is  still  more 
sensible  than  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  When 
a  solution  of  potash  is  so  much  diluted,  that  chloride  of 
platinum  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  carbazotic  acid  is  still  able  to  effect  precipita- 
tion, if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some  time. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Sulphate  of  A lumina  on  being 
added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  after  the  latter 
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has  been  saturated  by  an  acid  (for  which  purpose  muriatic 
acid  is  best  adapted),  produces  crystals  of  alum.  These 
can  generally  be  recognised  as  regular  octahedrons  with 
blunted  angles.  The  crystals  of  alum  do  not  effloresce  in 
the  air. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  potash  is  detected,  according  to 
Harkort,  by  fusing  pure  oxide  of  nickel  with  borax  to  a 
glass,  and  adding  thereto  the  substance  containing  potash, 
by  which  the  glass  is  coloured  bluish.  (Bbrzelils, 
Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  69). — According  to  Fuchs, 
the  presence  of  potash  can  be  much  better  detected  as 
follows:  A  portion  of  the  salt  is  fused  on  the  platinum 
wire,  and  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  so  directed  thereon, 
that  the  point  of  the  interior  flame  touches  the  fused  lead. 
The  exterior  flame  is  then  distinctly  violet  coloured. 

The  salts  of  potash  which  are  soluble  in  water,  produce 
solutions  which  behave  towards  the  above  reagents,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  solutions  of  pure  potash.  Tartaric 
Acid  produces  in  the  concentrated  solutions  of  potash 
salts,  when  added  in  excess,  the  same  precipitate  as  in 
the  solution  of  pure  potash.  In  the  solutions  of  such 
potash  salts  as  are  rather  sparingly  soluble,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  potash,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear  till  after 
some  time. — The  spirituous  solution  of  Chloride  of  Pla- 
tinum produces  in  the  concentrated  solutions  of  potash 
salts,  the  same  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum,  that  it  produces  in  the  solutions 
of  pure  potash.  If  the  salt  which  is  to  be  tested  for  potash 
be  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  is  best  to  mix  a  spirituous 
solution  of  the  salt  with  the  spirituous  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum.— Hydrqfluosilicic  Acid  behaves  towards  solu- 
tions of  potash  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  towards  solu- 
tions of  pure  potash. — To  detect  the  presence  of  potash  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  a  potash  salt,  by  Carbazotic  Acid, 
it  is  proper  to  employ  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  salt, 
provided  it  be  soluble  in  spirits. — A  concentrated  solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of 
several  potash  salts,  produces,  after  some  time,  crystals  of 
alum.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  of  chloride 
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of  potassium.    The  neutral  compounds  of  potash,  with 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  and  boracic  acids  produce  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate 
which  contains  alumina  in  combination  with  the  acid  of 
the  particular  potash  salt  employed  in  the  precipitation. 
If  in  these  cases  the  solutions  be  acid,  they  will  often 
produce  crystals  of  alum  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina.   The  production  of  alum  crystals  does  not  occur, 
however,  till  after  a  very  long  time.    Their  production 
can  be  hastened  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution. 
Carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  must  be 
converted  by  muriatic  acid  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
when  it  is  intended  to  form  crystals  of  alum  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  alumina. — Before  the 
Blowpipe,  potash  in  the  potash  salts,  is  detected  in  the 
same  manner  as  pure  potash.    A  bead  of  borax  in  which 
pure  oxide  of  nickel  has  been  dissolved,  is  coloured  blue 
by  potash  salts.    But  most  potash  salts  are  better  detected 
by  the  violet  colour  communicated  to  the  outer  flame  of 
the  blowpipe,  when  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  fused  on  a  pla- 
tinum wire,  and  the  bead  is  exposed  to  the  point  of  the 
inner  flame.   This  colouring  of  the  flame  is  best  produced 
by  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium.    It  is  more 
clearly  exhibited  by  these  than  by  pure  potash.    It  is  less 
distinctly  exhibited  by  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  not  at  all  by  phosphate  and  borate  of  potash. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  potash  are  for  the  most  part 
capable  of  being  heated  to  redness  without  suffering  de- 
composition ;  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  all  so,  except 
nitrate  of  potash,  provided  that  atmospheric  air  be  ex- 
cluded*.—The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  have  partly 

*  An  instrument  often  spoken  of  in  the  following  pages  is  the  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick,  or  with  double  current  of  air.  I  have  given  a 
figure  of  this  lamp  on  the  title-page  of  the  work,  and  I  shall  now  give  a 
description  of  it.  For  both  the  figure  and  the  description,  I  am  indebted 
to  a  work  recently  published  by  Mitscherlich.  The  spirit  lamp 
with  circular  wick  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  instruments  of  the 
analytical  chemist.  A  great  number  of  very  accurate  experiments 
cannot  be  performed  without  it. — The  wick  passes  between  two  cylin- 
ders which  are  connected  below  by  a  horizontal  plate,  and  are  raised  or 

PART  I.  V. 
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no  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  partly  turn  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue.  Sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  do  not  when  dissolved 
in  water  affect  the  colour  of  litmus  paper :  but  the  neutral 
phosphate,  arseniate,  borate,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
the  fluoride  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  turn  reddened 
litmus  paper  blue. 

Potash  produces  very  few  salts  which  are  insoluble  or 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In  these  salts,  however, 
the  presence  of  potash  is  often  difficult  of  detection.  In 
general,  it  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty,  after  the 
acid  has  been  separated  from  the  potash.  These  com- 
pounds occur  but  seldom.  They  are  formed  only  by  weak 
acids,  or  by  such  acids  as,  in  a  pure  state,  are  either  inso- 

depressed  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheel  e  and  the  toothed  bar  g.  The 
lower  end  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  a  cross  bar,  upon  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  ring  whereon  the  wick  is  stuck.    The  cross  bar 
works  up  and  down  in  the  box  b.    This  box  does  not  form  part  of  the 
spirit-holder  a,  as  it  does  in  the  common  lamps;  but  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  open  spaces  1 1.    The  spirit  passes,  from  a  into  6,  by  a  small 
pipe  which  passes  diagonally  from  the  under  part  of  a  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  ft,  something  in  this  manner :  y .   The  object  of  this  con- 
trivance is  to  prevent  the  explosion  which  frequently  takes  place  when 
the  common  spirit  lamps  are  inflamed,  and  which  is  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  atmospheric  air  and  vapour  of  alcohol  which  exists  in  the  spirit-holder 
a.   At  m  is  an  opening  by  which  the  spirit  is  poured  into  the  lamp.  This 
is  afterwards  closed  by  a  cork.    In  the  front  of  the  lamp,  at  *,  a  piece 
of  glass  is  cemented  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  readily  ascertaining  how 
much  spirit  the  spirit-holder  a  contains.    The  lamp  is  provided  with  a 
copper  chimney.    The  wick  must  be  cut  quite  level,  and  must  never 
remain  in  a  charred  state.    The  figure  represents  a  lamp  of  this  sort, 
drawn  according  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  a  foot. 
With  a  lamp  such  as  this.  380  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  fused 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  salt  being  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  of 
the  weight  of  from  300  to  380  grains,  and  large  enough  to  contain  an 
equal  weight  of  water.    A  lamp  which  is  incapable  of  effecting  the  fusion 
of  at  least  180  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  unfit  for  use.    The  experi- 
mental chemist  should  possess  two  lamps  of  this  description ;  one  for 
fusing,  and  another  for  other  experiments.    In  the  latter  case,  the  rods 
which  support  the  lamp  may  be  strong,  but  for  the  other  lamp  the  rods 
must  be  as  thin  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  not  carry  away  too 
much  of  the  heat.— Translator. 
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Jnble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Very  often,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  only  the  acid,  and  not  the  neutral,  com- 
pounds, which  are  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
Compounds  of  this  description  are  those  of  potash,  with 
peroxide  of  uranium,  peroxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony, antimonious  acid,  antimonic  acid,  oxide  of  tellurium, 
titanic  acid,  and  silicic  acid. 


The  best  reagents  for  detecting  potash  in  solutions,  are 
chloride  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid.  Hydrofluosilicic 
acid  follows  next.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  not  so  good. 
As  chloride  of  platinum  behaves  towards  ammoniacal  salts 
in  the  same  manner  as  towards  potash  salts,  it  is  neces- 
sary, when  using  this  reagent,  to  have  previously  ascer- 
tained that  the  substance  under  examination  contains  no 
ammonia. 


When  potash,  or  its  salts,  is  combined  with  much 
organic  matter  in  solutions,  the  presence  of  potash  can 
be  detected  by  tartaric  acid,  and  by  chloride  of  platinum, 
even  in  liquids  which  are  very  deeply  coloured.  When  an 
organic  substance  of  a  pasty  or  even  solid  consistence  is 
to  be  tested  for  potash,  it  can  be  macerated  in  water,  or 
in  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  quantity  of 
the  substance  be  not  considerable,  it  is  best  to  char  it  in 
a  Hessian  crucible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  to  treat  the 
charred  mass  with  water  or  muriatic  acid.  The  presence 
of  potash  can  then  be  detected,  in  the  filtered  solution,  by 
the  reagents  above  cited. 

II.  SODA. 

Soda,  in  a  pure  state,  and  when  solid,  has  much  simi- 
larity with  pure  potash.  Its  solution  in  water  differs  from 
that  of  potash,  in  its  behaviour  towards  reagents.  Neither 
a  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  when  added  in 
excess,  nor  of  Chloride  of  Platinum,  or  of  Carbazotic  Acid, 
produces  any  precipitate.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the 
solution  of  soda  must  not  be  too  concentrated.    Even  a 
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solution  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina ,  on  being  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  which  has  been  saturated  by  an  acid,  pro- 
duces no  crystals  of  alum.  Hydrqfluosilicic  Acid  produces, 
however,  in  solutions  of  soda  which  are  not  too  dilute,  a 
slight  voluminous  and  opalescent  precipitate. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  soda  can  be  distinguished  from 
potash  as  follows :  A  glass  of  borax  in  which  pure  oxide 
of  nickel  has  been  dissolved,  is  not  deprived  of  its  brown 
colour  by  the  addition  of  soda.  But  it  can  be  far  better 
distinguished  from  potash  by  the  colour  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  When  a  little 
soda  is  fused  on  a  platinum  wire  bent  info  an  ear,  and 
the  point  of  the  inner  flame  is  directed  upon  the  bead,  the 
outer  flame  is  coloured  strongly  yellow,  the  flaine  pro- 
duced resembling  that  of  a  candle  when  burning  quietly. 
This  colouring  is  produced  even  when  much  potash  is 
mixed  with  the  soda. 

In  the  salts  of  soda,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  soda 
is  distinguished  from  potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
in  a  pure  state.  The  soda  salts  in  a  solid  state  are  best 
distinguished  before  the  blowpipe,  by  the  strong  yellow 
colour  which  they  communicate  to  the  outer  flame.  When 
the  soda  salt  is  mixed  with  a  potash  salt,  merely  a  yellow 
colour  is  given  to  the  outer  flame,  but  the  yellow  colour  is 
rendered  weaker  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potash  salts.  When,  however,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
mixed  with  so  much  chloride  of  potassium  that  only  T'T  or 

of  the  former  is  present,  then,  according  to  v.  Kobkll 
(Kastnkr's  Archiv.  T.  xm.  p.  390),  the  reaction  of 
potash  disappears,  and  only  that  of  soda  is  exhibited. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  soda  are  for  the  most  part 
not  decomposed  by  ignition.  With  the  exception  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  they  may  all  be  ignited,  provided  atmos- 
pheric air  be  excluded. 

The  crystallised  neutral  salts  of  soda,  when  they  con- 
tain water,  which  most  of  them  do,  effloresce  in  the  air. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  sulphate,  phosphate, 
.  arseniate,  and  carbonate.  The  efflorescence  occurs  in  a 
very  inferior  degree  with  the  borate,  and  not  at  all  with 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  nor  with  the  chloride  nor  fluoride  of 
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sodium :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  three  last  contain 
no  water  of  crystallisation. 

Of  the  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  soda,  those  of 
the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  the  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  sodium,  are  without  action  on 
litmus  paper.  The  solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphate, 
arseniate,  borate,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of  fluoride 
and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  turn  the  red  litmus  paper  blue. 

Soda  produces  with  very  few  acids,  salts  which  are  in- 
soluble or  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  In  these  salts, 
the  presence  of  soda  is  commonly  as  difficult  of  detection 
as  the  presence  of  potash  in  the  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  potash.  The  acids  with  which  soda  pro- 
duces insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  salts,  are  the  same 
that  produce  similar  salts  with  potash.  They  have  been 
named  at  page  51. 


Soda,  in  the  soluble  soda  salts,  is  particularly  discrimi- 
nated, by  ascertaining  first,  that  the  solution  contains  an 
alcali,  and  secondly,  that  it  affords  no  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid.  But 
the  soda  is  detected  in  the  safest  manner  by  the  yellow 
colour  communicated  to  the  blowpipe  flame  by  the  solid 
salt.     If  the  operator  believes  that  a  solution  contains 
both  potash  and  soda,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of  the 
solution  with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  after  the  presence  or 
absence  of  potash  has  been  thus  determined,  to  evaporate 
another  portion  of  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  to  treat 
the  residue  before  the  blowpipe.    If  the  reaction  of  the 
chloride  of  platinum  indicate  the  presence  of  potash,  and 
the  residue  tinges  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a 
violet  colour,  then  potash  alone  is  present.    If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  receives  a  yellow  colour 
from  the  residue,  then  both  potash  and  soda  are  present. 


To  detect  soda,  or  its  salts,  in  solutions  which  contain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue, 
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particularly  if  the  quantity  be  very  considerable,  is  charred 
in  a  Hessian  crucible  by  a  moderate  heat.  The  charred 
mass  is  then  macerated  in  water  or  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pre- 
sence of  soda  is  then  detected  in  the  dry  residue  by  the 
method  described  above.  A  pasty  or  solid  organic  sub- 
stance in  which  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
soda  is  suspected,  is  to  be  charred  and  lixiviated  precisely 
in  the  same  manner. 

III.  LITHrA. 

When  lithia  is  pure,  it  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  become  moist  in 
the  air.    It  fuses  at  a  feeble  red  heat 

The  solutions  of  the  lithia  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  behave  towards  reagents  as  follows  : 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  produces, 
even  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  no  imme- 
diate precipitate.  After  a  considerable  time,  however,  an 
inconsiderable  granular  precipitate  of  sparingly  soluble 
carbonate  of  lithia  is  produced. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  even  after  a  long  time ;  but  if 
ammonia  be  added  to  the  mixture,  a  strong  precipitate  is 
soon  produced.  If  the  mixture  is  boiled  before  the  ammo- 
nia is  added,  a  precipitate  is  also  produced.  If  a  solution 
of  lithia,  to  which  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  has 
been  added,  be  evaporated,  the  solution  becomes  troubled 
during  the  evaporation :  when  the  whole  has  been  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  the 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  double  phosphate  of  soda 
and  lithia  remains  undissolved. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Potash  produces  no  precipitate 
in  the  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  even  after  a  long  reposure  ; 
neither  is  any  precipitate  produced  when  the  mixture  is 
boiled.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  residue  be  treated  with  water,  the  whole  of  it  redis- 
solves. — If,  however,  the  solution  of  a  lithia  salt  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  then  with  am- 
monia, a  strong  precipitate  is  formed  by  degrees. 
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A  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid,  added  in  excess,  produces 
no  precipitate,  even  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of 
lithia  salts. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  also  produces  no  precipitate. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  produces  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  produces  in  the  spi- 
rituous solutions  of  lithia  salts  a  troubling  which  is  so 
extremely  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  observable.  If 
the  solution  of  lithia  be  slightly  diluted,  the  troubling  is 
indiscernible. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  produces  no  crystals  in 
the  concentrated  solutions  of  lithia,  not  even  when  those 
precautions  are  taken  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
case  of  the  potash  salts  (page  48.) 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  lithia  in  salts  of  lithia  can  be 
very  well  detected.  When  a  portion  is  melted  upon  the 
end  of  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  a  ring,  and  the  melted 
mass  is  placed  at  the  point  of  the  inner  flame,  then  the 
outer  flame  acquires  a  beautiful  and  very  strong  carn.ine 
red  colour.  This  colouring  of  the  flame  is  effected  in  the 
most  striking  manner  by  the  chloride  of  lithium.  When 
the  lithia  salt  is  mixed  with  a  potash  salt,  then  the  red 
colour  alone  is  produced  before  the  blowpipe,  and  the 
presence  of  potash,  even  when  the  assay  contains  more 
potash  than  lithia,  cannot  be  detected  by  its  behaviour 
before  the  blowpipe. — When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lithia 
salt  is  mixed  with  a  soda  salt,  then  only  the  reaction  of  the 
soda  is  observable,  and  the  outer  flame,  even  when  an 
excess  of  lithia  is  present,  acquires  merely  a  yellow  colour. 
This  is  also  the  case  when  a  lithia  salt  contains  both  potash 
and  soda  salts. 

Most  of  the  neutral  soluble  salts  of  lithia  can  be  ignited 
without  undergoing  decomposition  (if  atmospheric  air  be 
excluded,  nearly  all  but  the  nitrate  of  lithia). — They  fuse 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potash  and  soda. 

The  solutions  of  lithia  salts  act  upon  litmus  paper  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  potash  and  soda  salts. 

The  spirituous  solutions  of  lithia  salts  bum  with  a  beau- 
tiful carmine  red  flame.  The  lithia  salts  which  are  insoluble 
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in  spirits  of  wine,  can  still  be  made  to  >/i\v  tins  colour  to 
its  llainc.  l-'or  this  purpose,  they  must  he  pulverised, 
mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  stirred  with  a  irlass  rod  while 
the  spirit  hums.  The  colour  is  most  distinct  when  the 
spirits  of  wine  is  nearly  all  consumed. 

Lithia  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  with  the  same  acids  that  produce  similar 
compounds  with  potash  and  soda.  The  presence  of  lithia 
can  he  detec  ted  in  these  salts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  presence  of  potash  in  the  correspond  he,:  potash  salts 
(paire  .">()).  Independent,  however,  of  these  compounds, 
lithia  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  with  other  acids  which  with  potash  or 
soda,  produce  easily  soluble  salts.  Such  acids  are  car- 
bonic acid,  and  more  particularly  phosphoric  acid,  it*  the 
ac  tion  of  the  latter  be  assisted  by  the  presence  of  soda. 
In  the  double  salt  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
lithia,  the  lithia  is  not  easy  of  detection.  This  salt  fuses 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  that  with  still  ureater  facility,  if 
previously  minded  with  soda,  and  then  held  either  b\  a 
platinum  wire  bent  into  an  ear,  or  upon  platinum  foil. 
The  mass  is  clear,  but  on  cooling  becomes  opaque 

and  crystalline.  If  the  double  salt  be  fused  upon  char- 
coal, it  is  absorbed. — -The  earthy  phosphates,  such  as 
phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  w  Inch  art*  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  this  double  salt,  are  distinguished  from  it  b\ 
not  entering  into  fusion  when  heated  with  soda  on  pla- 
tinum foil  or  wire.  Hut  if  the  operator  cmpioxs  a  very 
iireat  excess  of  soda  in  this  experiment,  then  the  whole 
melts  together,  yet  in  that  case,  the  undissolved  carthv 
phosphate  can  be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  fused  mass. 
W  hen  the  earthy  phosphates  are  fused  with  soda  upon 
charcoal,  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  support,  while  the 
former  remain  alone  upon  its  surface. 


The  presence  of  lithia,  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lithia, 
is  best  determined  as  follows:  The  operator  lirst  assures 
himself,  h\  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  that  the  salt  in  solution  is  actually  an 
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aJcaline  salt,  which  point  is  determined  if  this  test,  on  being 
added  to  a  not  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound, 
produces  no  precipitate.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  solution 
be  not  troubled  by  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  chloride  of 
platinum,  the  absence  of  potash  is  determined.  If  farther, 
the  solution,  on  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  produces,  after  some  time,  a  strong 
precipitate,  the  presence  of  lithia  is  determined,  and  that 
substance  is  hereby  distinguished,  more  particularly  from 
soda,  but  also  from  potash.  Finally,  lithia  can  be  suffi- 
ciently discriminated  from  the  other  two  alcalies  by  its 
behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 

IV.  AMMONIA. 

Pure  ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  possesses  a  strong 
and  peculiar  smell,  by  which  it  can  easily  be  recognised. 
When  the  quantity  of  free  ammonia  in  water  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  that  its  presence  can  no  longer  be  detected 
by  the  smell,  it  can  be  easily  detected  by  holding  a  glass 
rod  moistened  with  pretty  strong  but  not  fuming  muriatic 
acid,  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid :  there  is  then  a  produc- 
tion of  white  clouds  over  the  liquid,  even  when  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  present.  If  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  be  considerable,  so  that  it  can  even  be  detected 
by  the  smell,  the  production  of  the  white  clouds  is  much 
more  striking.  The  glass  rod  may  also  be  moistened  with 
nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  but  muriatic  acid  is  more  sensible 
when  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
detected. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  has  a  very  caustic  taste,  and 
when  concentrated,  dissolves  the  skin  of  the  tongue.  It 
colours  reddened  litmus  paper  strongly  blue.  If  ammonia 
be  preserved^in  bottles  which  are  not  well  protected  from 
atmospheric  'air,  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted, after^a  very  long  time,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  or  of  Sulphate  of  Alu- 
mina behaves  towards  a  solution  of  ammonia  precisely  as 
towards  a  solution  of  potash  (page  47). 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  produces  in  the 
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solution  of  ammonia,  when  it  is  concentrated,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia.  If,  however,  the 
solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  formed. — This 
precipitate  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  bitartrate 
of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Carbazotic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution 
of  ammonia,  when  it  is  not  too  concentrated,  no  pre- 
cipitate. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution  of  ammonia 
a  strong  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  but  only  such  a  quan- 
tity of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  must  be  added  as  leaves 
ammonia  in  excess ;  in  the  opposite  case,  no  precipitate 
is  produced. 

In  the  salts  of  ammonia  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
presence  of  ammonia  is  detected  by  solutions  of  Chloride 
of  Platinum  and  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  precisely  the  same 
as  potash  is  detected  in  the  corresponding  potash  salts 
(page  48).  Tartaric  Acid,  added  in  excess  to  concentrated 
solutions  of  ammonia  salts,  produces  either  a  far  smaller 
precipitate  than  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding 
potash  salts,  or  else  no  precipitate  whatever.  Carbazotic 
Acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner. — Hydrofluosilicic  Acid 
produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Nearly  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  totally  volatilizable 
by  heat.  The  compounds  formed  by  ammonia  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  arsenic,  carbonic,  muriatic,  hydrobromic, 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  volatilize  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder;  but  of  all  these  salts,  only  the 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  sublimed  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition. The  phosphate  and  borate  of  ammonia,  on  being 
ignited  in  glass  vessels,  leave  a  remainder.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  when  it  is  heated  in 
vessels  of  glass,  which  it  strongly  attacks.  In  platinum 
vessels,  it  volatilizes  completely. 

When  dry  ammoniacal  salts  and  caustic  alcalies  or  alca- 
line  earths  are  triturated  together,  the  well-known  and 
peculiar  odour  of  ammonia,  is  rendered  immediately  per- 
ceptible. Carbonates  of  alcalies  and  of  alcaline  earths 
operate  in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  the  ammoniacal 
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odonr  is,  in  the  latter  case,  weaker.  The  like  effect  is 
produced,  by  the  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
ammoniacal  salts  with  those  of  caustic  and  carbonated 
alcalies  and  alcaline  earths.  When  the  quantity  of  am* 
monia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  disengaged  is  too 
small  to  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the  smell,  its  presence 
is  infallibly  made  known  by  bringing  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  pretty  strong  but  not  fuming  muriatic  acid  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  or  the  mixture  wherein  the  supposed 
ammoniacal  salt  is  mingled  with  the  alcali  or  alcaline 
earth ;  for,  hereby  a  white  cloud  is  produced  when  but  a 
very  slight  trace  of  ammonia  is  present. 


Ammonia,  like  the  other  alcalies,  produces  with  some 
acids,  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  In  these  compounds,  however,  the  presence  of 
ammonia  is  detected  by  the  application  of  heat  alone,  by 
which  the  ammonia  is  expelled.  To  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  presence  of  ammonia  in  these  compounds,  a 
portion  is  ignited  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  and, 
during  the  ignition,  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic 
acid  is  brought  to  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube. 


Ammonia,  in  the  soluble  ammoniacal  salts,  is  best 
detected  by  the  ammoniacal  odour  produced  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash.  This  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  alcalies. — On  account  of  the  action  which  takes 
place  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  sulphate 
of  alumina,  ammoniacal  salts  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
salts  of  potash. 


When  ammonia  in  a  free  state  is  contained  with  much 
organic  matter  in  solutions  or  pasty  mixtures,  its  presence 
is  detected  by  the  smell.  When  the  salts  of  ammonia  are 
thus  circumstanced,  the  solution,  or  pasty  mass,  is  treated 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  and  the  whole  is 
warmed,  upon  which  the  odour  of  ammonia  is  soon  percep- 
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tible.  The  operator  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  when 
dry  organic  substances  are  mingled  with  ammbniacal  salts. 
If  the  solution  be  too  dilute,  it  must  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation  before  it  is  treated  with  potash. 

V.  BARYTES. 

Pure  barytes  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour  and  very 
friable.  When  a  little  water  is  poured  over  it,  heat  is 
produced,  and  the  barytes  falls  into  a  white  powder.  With 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
which,  if  the  barytes  be  pure,  is  completely  soluble  in  hot 
water.  The  concentrated  solution  of  barytes  in  hot  water, 
deposits  on  cooling,  if  the  atmosphere  is  excluded,  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  barytes.— The  solution  of  barytes  possesses  a 
caustic  taste,  and  colours  reddened  litmus  paper  strongly 
blue.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  soon  attracts  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  carbonate  of  barytes. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  solution.  In  proportion  as  it  subsides,  another 
film  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  barytes  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  barytes  and  precipitated. — The  hydrate  of  barytes 
dissolves  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol. — Pure  barytes 
does  not  fuse  at  a  red  heat,  but  the  hydrate  of  barytes 
fuses  at  a  red  heat  with  facility. 

The  solution  of  barytes  in  water,  after  being  saturated 
with  an  acid,  as,  for  example,  with  muriatic  acid,  behaves 
like  the  solutions  of  such  barytic  salts  as  are  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

The  most  diluted  solutions  of  barytes,  when  mixed  with 
a  little  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  the  solution  of  a  Sul- 
phate, give  a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve 
on  the  addition  of  a  free  acid.  For  this  proof,  it  is  best  to 
use  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  produces  in  barytic  solutions,  after 
a  while,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

A  solution  of  caustic  Potash  produces,  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  barytic  salts,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which, 
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on  the  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  almost 
entirely  disappears,  provided  that  the  potash  employed 
be  free  from  carbonic  acid.  After  some  time,  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  produces  in  the 
first  place  a  skin,  and  subsequently  a  precipitate. 

Caustic  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in  barytic  solu- 
tions. If,  however,  the  solution  of  a  barytic  salt  be  mingled 
with  caustic  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  long  time 
(for  some  days)  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  a  production 
of  carbonate  of  barytes  which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  state  of  crystalline  sandy  grains ; 
these,  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  free  acid, 
effervesce,  and  disengage  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the 
carbonate  of  barytes  has  been  thus  deposited,  the  liquid 
retains  no  more  barytes  in  solution. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  forms  in  solutions  of 
barytic  salts  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  free 
acids.  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  be  pretty  con- 
siderable, its  solution  in  acids  is  accompanied  by  efferves- 
cence ;  if  it  is  but  small,  no  effervescence  arises,  because 
the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  dissolves  in  the  liquor. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  barytic  salts,  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but 
dissolves  with  strong  effervescence  in  free  acids. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  barytic  solutions. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in 
barytic  solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  not  augmented  on  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia, and  which  is  soluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  or  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  gives 
no  precipitate,  even  in  pretty  concentrated  neutral  solu- 
tions of  barytic  salts.  It  is  only  when  the  solutions  are 
very  concentrated,  and  not  then  till  after  some  time,  that  a 
precipitate  appears.  But  upon  the  addition  of  caustic 
ammonia,  there  follows  a  white  precipitate.  Yet,  even  in 
that  case,  if  the  barytic  solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipi- 
tation occurs. 
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A  solution  of  neutral  Succinate  of  Ammonia  produces,  ill 
concentrated  solutions  of  barytic  salts,  an  immediate  preci- 
pitate. In  diluted  solutions,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
till  alter  some  time.    This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids. 

Ht/drosu//)hunf  of  sJmmonio,  as  well  as  solutions  of 
Prussiatc  of  Potash  and  red  Prussiatc  of  Potash,  produce  no 
precipitates  in  barytic  solutions. 

Of  the  barytic  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  chloride 
of  barium  alone  can  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  without  suffering  decomposition.— The  solutions  of 
the  neutral  barytic  salts,  that  of  sulphuret  of  barium  ex- 
cepted, have  no  action  on  litmus  paper.  The  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium  turns  reddened  litmus  paper  blue. 

The  salts  formed  by  barytes  with  most  acids,  as  with 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  &.c,  are  either  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  salts  dissolve,  how- 
ever, in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  :  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
alone  is  insoluble  in  these  acids.  The  presence  of  barytes, 
in  these  acid  solutions,  can  consequently  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  produces  a 
precipitate.  On  account  of  this  property,  barytes  can  only 
be  mistaken  for  strontian,  or,  in  some  cast  s,  for  lime. — To 
detect  the  presence  of  barytes,  in  sulphate  of  barytes,  a 
portion  of  the  pulverised  substance  is  boiled  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  operator  convinces  himself  of  its  utter 
insolubility  in  water.  It  is  then  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  filtered.  The  insoluble 
remainder  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  then  tested  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
produces  a  precipitate. — The  method  of  distinguishing  sul- 
phate of  barytes  from  sulphate  of  strontian,  both  of  w  hich 
substances  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  when  boiled 
w  ith  carbonate  of  alcali,  w  ill  be  described  under  the  head 
of  Strontian. 

Before  the  Mou-pipe,  barytes  and  its  salts  cannot  Ik* 
discriminated  from  other  substances  with  certainty. 


Barytes  in  solution  is  particularly  distinguished  from 
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alcalies  in  solution,  by  the  production  of  white  precipitates 
when  tested  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid. 


When  barytic  salts  are  contained  in  solutions  with  much 
organic  matter,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  pro- 
duced by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  the  liquids  are 
very  darkly  coloured.  The  solutions  must  be  previously 
acidulated  by  muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  When  the  analyst 
has  obtained  a  precipitate  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it 
is  proper  that  he  convince  himself  that  barytes  is  really 
contained  in  it.  The  precipitate  must  with  this  view  be 
decomposed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 
When  barytes  is  to  be  detected  in  pasty  or  solid  organic 
substances,  they  must  be  digested  in  water  acidulated  by 
nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  must  be  filtered,  and  then  tested 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.— When  the  compound  for  exa- 
mination contains  sulphate  of  barytes  mingled  with  pasty 
or  solid  organic  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  pure 
water,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  whole  mass  is 
gradually  and  cautiously  heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
the  heat  is  finally  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  char- 
coal produced  by  the  organic  matter  reduces  the  sulphate 
of  bary  tes  to  sulphuret  of  barium.  When  the  ignited  mass 
is  cold,  it  is  boiled  with  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  barytes 
is  then  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  organic  substances  with  which  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  is  mingled,  are  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to 
separate  them  by  solution,  and  then  to  examine  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  in  the  manner  already  described. 

VI.  STRONTIAN. 

Strontian,  in  a  pure  state,  is  very  similar  in  its  proper- 
ties to  barytes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hydrate  of 
strontian,  excepting  that  this  is  more  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  than  the  hydrate  of  barytes.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  strontian  has  consequently  a  less  caustic  taste ;  but  in 
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other  respects  the  solutions  of  the  two  earths  behave  much 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  solution  of  strontian,  after  being  acidulated  by  an 
acid,  lV>r  example,  by  muriatic  acid,  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  solutions  of  the  salts  of  strontian  which  are 
soluble,  in  water. 

Solutions  of  strontian  salts  give,  with  diluted  Sulphuric 
Ac'at,  or  with  solutions  of  Sulphates,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  diluted  free  acids.  Kven  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strontian  salt  produces  a  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  precipitate  does  not  then 
form  till  after  some  time.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian is,  howe\er,  not  so  insoluble  in  water  as  the  sulphate 
of  barytes.  Supposing  the  solution  of  a  strontian  salt  to 
have  been  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  not  completely 
howe\cr,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  portion  of 
strontian  still  in  solution;  and  supposing  farther,  the 
whole  to  have  been  suffered  to  repose  some  time,  and  then 
to  have  been  liltcrcd,  the  clear  liquid,  furnished  by  the 
filtration,  is  capable  of  affording  a  slight  white  precipitate, 
on  being  tested  with  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes.  Jn 
this  manner,  therefore,  can  barytes  and  strontian  be  discri- 
minated. 

ffipfrojhmsWeic  Ac'at  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  strontian,  even  after  a  long  time. 

Solutions  of  Potash  and  Amuoada,  (  a rbtnmtc  and  Hicar- 
hoimfe  of  Potash,  (  'arlunaitv  of  Ammonia,  and  Phosphate  of 
Soda,  bcha\e  towards  strontian  solutions  evactlv  as  to- 
wards  ba lytic  solutions. 

A  solution  of  O.rafic  Acitt,  or  of  lYntoxalatc  of  Potash, 
troubles  the  neutral  solutions  of  strontian  salts;  if  they 
are  very  dilute,  the  opalescence  does  not  occur  immedi- 
ate!), but  only  after  some  time.  The  precipitate  is  very 
considerably  augmented  upon  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia. \\  hen  a  strontian  solution  gives  no  immediate 
precipitate  w  ith  oxalic  acid,  on  account  of  being  too  dilute, 
the  addition  of  ammonia  causes  tin1  instant  formation  of 
the  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Sm-dimir  of  Ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  neutral  sails  of  strontian.  If, 
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however,  the  solutions  be  concentrated,  a  precipitate  is 
produced  after  a  considerable  time :  it  never  forms  imme- 
diately. The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids.  This  reagent 
serves  to  distinguish  the  salts  of  strontian  from  the  salts  of 
barytes. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,  as  well  as  solutions  of  Prus- 
siate  of  Potash,  and  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash,  occasion 
no  precipitation  in  solutions  of  strontian. 

The  soluble  salts  of  strontian  agree,  in  their  relation 
towards  heat,  with  the  salts  of  barytes. — The  solutions  of 
the  two  earths  agree  also  in  their  action  on  litmus  paper. 

That  which  peculiarly  serves  to  distinguish  the  soluble 
strontian  salts  from  the  corresponding  barytic  salts  is,  that 
when  they  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  when,  not  being 
soluble  therein,  they  are  added  to  it  in  a  pulverised  state, 
the  alcohol,  on  being  inflamed,  burns  with  a  carmine  red 
flame ;  the  colour  being  particularly  observable  when  the 
mixture  is  stirred,  and  when  the  alcohol  is  nearly  all 
burnt. 

Strontian  produces  compounds  which  are  either  insolu- 
ble or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  most  of  the  acids 
with  which  barytes  produces  such  compounds.  These 
compounds,  like  those  produced  by  barytes,  dissolve  in 
free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phate of  strontian,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids.  To  discri- 
minate between  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of 
barytes,  which  substances  have  much  similarity,  the  ope- 
rator decomposes  the  compound,  by  boiling  it  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  He  then  treats 
the  insoluble  remainder  with  muriatic  acid,  dilutes  the  acid 
solution  with  water,  filters  it,  and  adds  hydrofluosilicic 
acid :  if  the  compound  consist  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  no 
precipitate  is  produced. — The  muriatic  acid  solution  can 
also  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  be  covered  with 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  be  inflamed :  the  presence  of 
strontian  is  denoted  by  the  carmine  red  colour  of  the 
flame. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  presence  of  strontian  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  only  some  of  the  salts  of  strontian. 
Sulphate  of  strontian,  in  splinters  of  crystals,  held  by  the 
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platinum  forceps  at  the  point  of  the  inner  blowpipe  flame, 
communicates,  after  a  long  blast,  a  distinct  hut  not  strong 
carmine  red  colour  to  the  outer  llame.  The  colour  is 
scarcely  to  he  observed  in  clear  daylight.  When  chloride 
of  strontian  is  heated  on  a  platinum  wire  bent  to  a  ring, 
an. I  placed  at  the  point  of  the  inner  llame,  the  whole  blow- 
pipe llaine  acquires  a  strong  carmine  red  colour  at  the  lirst 
moment.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  salt  is  fused,  the  red 
colour  disappears,  so  that  the  blowpipe  serves  to  distin- 
guish chloride  of  strontian  from  chloride  of  lithium.  The 
presence  of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  chloride  of  strontium 
prevents  the  production  of  the  carmine  red  llame. 


Strontian  in  solution  is  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcaline  salts  precisely  by  the  same  means  as  barytes  is 
distinguished  therefrom.    It  is  distinguished  from  bar\tcs 

* 

by  its  behaviour  towards  hydrolluosilicic  acid,  and  also  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  salts  of  barytes  have  not  the 
property  of  communicating  a  red  colour  to  the  llame  of 
burning  alcohol. 


When  strontian  is  mingled  with  much  organic  matter, 
the  mixture  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
mixture  of  barytes  and  organic  matter. 

VII.  LIME. 

Lime  in  a  state  of  purity  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  verv 
friable.  When  a  little  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  becomes 
very  hot,  ami  falls  to  a  white  powder  of  a  much  greater 
volume  than  that  of  the  lime  employed.  If  still  more 
water  he  added  to  the  resulting  hydrate  of  lime,  it  forms  a 
milky  mixture.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  water  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  solution  possesses  a  slightly  caustic  taste,  and  colours 
reddened  litmus  paper  blue.  It  attracts  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  produces  a  superficial  film  of  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime.    This  lilm,  after  some  time,  falls  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  solution,  but  is  constantly  succeeded  by  a 
new  film;  until,  in  this  manner,  the  dissolved  lime  is  wholly 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution.— Both  pure  lime  and  hydrate  of 
lime  are  infusible. 

The  solution  of  lime  in  acids,  behaves  like  the  solutions 
of  those  salts  of  lime  which  readily  dissolve  in  water. 

In  diluted  solutions  of  calcareous  salts,  diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and  solutions  of  Sulphates,  produce  no  precipitate.  If 
the  solution  of  the  calcareous  salt  be  less  dilute,  sulphuric 
acid  forms  a  precipitate,  if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some 
time.  In  concentrated  solutions  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
sulphuric  acid  produces  an  immediate  precipitate,  which  is 
far  more  bulky  than  that  of  sulphate  of  strontian  or  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  but  is  not  remarkably  soluble  in  diluted 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  If  a  calcareous  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  calcareous  salt  still  in  solution,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  some  time  before  filtra- 
tion, the  filtered  liquor  affords  a  precipitate  with  solutions 
of  salts  of  strontian  or  barytes. 

Hydrojluosilicic  Acid  occasions  no  precipitation  in  calca- 
reous solutions. 

Solutions  of  Potash  and  Ammonia,  Carbonate  and  Bicar- 
bonate of  Potash,  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  and  Phosphate  of 
Soda,  behave  with  calcareous  solutions  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  barytic  and  strontian  solutions. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  or  Binoxalate  of  Potash  pro- 
duces, even  in  very  dilute  neutral  calcareous  solutions,  a 
white  precipitate,  which,  after  long  reposure,  and  especially 
after  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  to  saturate  the  free 
acid,  considerably  augments  in  quantity.  This  preci- 
pitate dissolves  easily  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  ;  but 
in  acetic  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble. — Supposing  the  solution  of  a  barytic  or  strontian 
salt  to  have  been  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
or  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an 
excess  of  the  barytic  or  strontian  salt  in  solution,  and  sup- 
posing the  whole  to  have  been  suffered  to  repose  so  long 
that  the  precipitate  ceases  to  be  augmented,  the  solution 
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separated  therefrom  by  filtration,  produces  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  calcareous  salt,  a  precipitate.  Hereby,  can  a 
soluble  barytic  or  strontian  salt  be  distinguished  from  a 
salt  of  lime. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Succinate  of  Ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lime;  but,  if 
the  solutions  of  lime  be  very  concentrated,  crystals  of  suc- 
cinate of  lime  appear  after  a  considerable  time. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,  as  well  as  solutions  of  Prus- 
siateof  Potash  and  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  ,{ovmno  precipi- 
tate in  calcareous  solutions. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lime  behave,  when  ignited,  like  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes. — With  litmus  paper  also,  solu- 
tions of  both  earths  act  alike. 

When  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  soluble  calcareous  salts, 
and  set  on  tire,  it  burns  with  a  red  coloured  flame,  very 
similar  to  that  produced  when  salts  of  strontian  are  thus 
treated.  The  salts  of  lime  cannot,  in  consequence,  be 
distinguished  from  strontian  salts  by  this  experiment, 
although  it  serves  on  the  other  hand  to  distinguish  them 
readily  from  barytic  salts. 

Lime  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  with  the  same  acids  with  which  barytes 
and  strontian  produce  such  compounds;  and  the  resulting 
salts,  like  those  produced  by  the  two  latter  earths,  are 
soluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid :  but  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  like  the  sulphates  of  barytes  and  strontian,  is  insoluble 
in  these  acids.  In  the  acid  solutions  of  calcareous  salts, 
the  presence  of  lime  can  be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  but 
the  solutions  must  not  be  too  much  diluted.  This  reagent 
produces  a  precipitate,  if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some 
time :  its  production  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  solution.  To  distinguish  precipitated  sulphate  of 
lime  from  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  or  sulphate  of 
strontian,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  preci- 
pitate is  well  edulcorated,  and  then  boiled  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  divided 
into  two  portions :  one  portion  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  other  with  a  solution  of  an 
oxalate.   If,  in  both  cases, a  white  precipitate  be  produced, 
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and  that  afforded  by  the  chloride  of  barium  be  insoluble 
in  muriatic  acid,  then  the  base  of  the  sulphate,  is  lime. 

Before  the  Bfowjripe,  the  presence  of  lime  can  be  dis- 
tinctly detected  in  but  few  of  the  calcareous  salts.  The 
characteristic  is  the  same  as  the  characteristic  of  strontian 
in  the  strontian  salts.  Chloride  of  calcium,  when  heated 
on  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  an  ear,  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  chloride  of  strontian ;  that  is  to  say,  it  commu- 
nicates a  carmine-red  colour  to  the  outer  flame.  The 
colour  is,  however,  less  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  lime- 
salt  than  by  the  strontian  salts.  When  the  chloride  of 
calcium  has  been  fused,  the  colouring  of  the  flame  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  The  presence  of  chloride  of  barium  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  hinders  the  production  of  the  car- 
mime-red  flame.  Pure  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  produce 
a  very  powerful  light  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame. 


Solutions  of  calcareous  salts  are  distinguished  from  solu- 
tions of  alcaline  salts,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
solutions  of  barytic  salts.  Lime  is  distinguished  from 
barytes  by  its  behaviour  with  both  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  distinguished  from  strontian  by 
its  behaviour  with  sulphuric  acid. 


When  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime  is  mingled  with  so 
much  organic  matter,  as  to  be  very  deeply  coloured,  the 
best  way  to  detect  the  lime,  is  to  mix  the  solution  with  a 
solution  of  commercial  superoxalate  of  potash,  and  to  add 
a  little  ammonia.  Should  the  solution  be  very  arid,  it 
must  previously  be  neutralised  by  ammonia ;  should  it  be 
very  alcaline,  it  must  previously  be  neutralised  by  muriatic 
acid.  By  this  means,  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  often 
with  a  very  dark  colour.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and 
ignited.  The  resulting  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  lime  is  detected  in  the 
solution.  When  lime,  or  a  salt  of  lime,  is  mingled  with 
solid  or  pasty  organic  substances,  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
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mass  with  water  acidulated  hy  nitric  acid.  The  solution 
is  llhered,  ii ml  tin*  clear  I i< j i j or  is  tested  for  lime  in  the 
manner  described  abo\e.—  \\  hen  sulphate  of  lime  is  min- 
gled with  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances  which  cannot 
he  dissolved  by  pure  water,  the  mass  must  he  treated  in 
tin'  same  inamter  as  it  it  contained  sulphate  of  hantes. 
The  operation  which  it  is  neecssary  to  perform,  has  heen 
described  at  pa.'c  h-J. 

v in.  m \(;m:sia. 

1'ihv  mn<mesia  is  a  white  powder,  whieh  is  infusible  hy 
hem,  and  pretty  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  If  laid,  upon 
reddened  litmus  paper  and  moistened,  it  ehanires  the 
colour  1o  blue  No  heat  is  produced  by  moistenitu:  it  with 
w  ater. 

The  imutral  so'ution  of  magnesia  behaves  like  solutions 
of  the  easily  soluble  salts  ol  maum  sia. 

Sulphuric  Acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  salts  of  magnesia. 

Neither  does  1 1  i/drojIiiosiUcic  Acid  occasion  preeipitation. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  neutral 
magnesia n  salts,  a  voluminous  lloeeuh  at  precipitate,  w Inch 
(ha  s  not  disappear  when  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water. 
II"  the  ma^nesian  solution  has  previously  been  mimrled 
with  a  solution  of  muriate  ol  ammonia,  it  produces  a  much 
smaller  precipitate  en  the  addition  of  potash.  Even  s>», 
the  precipitate  at  lirs!  produced  by  potash,  mostly  disap- 
pears, w hen  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added. 
If  the  whole  be  then  boiled,  a  precipitate  is  invariably 
formed,  unless  there  be  a  deficiency  of  potash. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  maumsian  solutions,  a 
bulky  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  ot 
muriate  of  ammonia,  wholly  disappears.  When  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  a  solution  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  magnesia,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  unless  i..  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  in  too 
small  a  proportion.  When  the  solution  of  a  mairnesian 
salt  is  not  m  .itral,  but  contains  free  acid,  it  ^i\es  also  no 
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precipitate  when  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  except 
the  quantity  of  free  acid  be  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  neutral 
magnesian  solutions,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  com- 
pletely disappears  when  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  added.  No  precipitate  is  produced  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  if,  previous  to  its  addition,  the  magnesian  solution 
be  mingled  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  In 
both  cases,  however,  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  volu- 
minous precipitate  is  formed.  When  the  solution  of  the 
magnesian  salt  contains  much  free  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  too  concentrated,  it  produces  no  precipitate 
with  carbonate  of  potash;  yet,  when  the  mixture  is  boiled, 
a  precipitate  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  salts  of  magnesia,  even  though  they  be 
concentrated  and  neutral.  But  if  the  mixture  be  boiled 
for  some  time,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  magne- 
sian solutions,  no  precipitate,  because  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  generally  contains  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  But 
if  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  be  boiled,  a  precipitate 
appears.  Upon  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  this 
precipitate  redissolves. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  precipitate  in 
concentrated  and  neutral  solutions  of  magnesia.  In  pretty 
dilute  solutions,  no  precipitate  is  formed  when  the  mixture 
is  cold ;  but  if  it  be  boiled,  a  precipitate  appears,  which 
does  not  redissolve  when  the  liquor  becomes  cold.  When 
a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  is  mingled  with  a  neutral 
solution  of  magnesia,  and  the  mixture  is  so  much  diluted 
that  no  precipitate  appears  in  the  cold,  the  addition  of 
caustic  or  carbonated  ammonia  produces  an  immediate 
precipitate. 

Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  of  Binoxalate  of  Potash  pro- 
duce no  precipitate  in  neutral  magnesian  solutions.  When 
the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or  solution  of  oxalate  which 
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has  been  added  is  inconsiderable,  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  precipitate,  even  if 
the  magnesian  solution  has  been  previously  diluted  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water.  But  if  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  or  of  binoxalate  of  potash  which  has  been  added  to 
the  magnesian  solution  be  considerable,  or  if  the  solution 
of  the  magnesian  salt  was  not  neutral,  but  contained 
free  acid,  then  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate,  not  even  in  very  concentrated 
solutions. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  magnesian  solu- 
tions, no  precipitate.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  mag- 
nesia is  precipitated  by  this  reagent,  it  is  because  the 
precipitant  contains  very  much  tree  ammonia. 

Solutions  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Prussiate  of 
Potash  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  magnesia. 

Of  the  magnesian  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
.  none  but  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  can  be  ignited  in  contact 
with  air,  without  suffering  decomposition. — The  solutions 
of  the  neutral  salts  of  magnesia  have  no  action  on  litmus 
paper. 


Magnesia  produces,  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  salts 
which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  arsenic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  boracic  acid, 
all  produce  salts  of  this  description.  These  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  But  some  of  the 
acid  salts,  after  having  undergone  ignition,  can  only  be 
dissolved  by  being  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  acid  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  of  this  description. 
To  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  acid  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  magnesia,  they  must  be  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  potash,  often  for  a  pretty  long 
time:  the  magnesia  is  then  precipitated,  while  the  acid 
with  which  it  was  combined,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it 
was  dissolved,  combine  with  the  potash  and  remain  in 
solution.'  The  precipitated  magnesia  is  collected  and 
washed.  It  is  then  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  or 
instead  of  that,  is  dissolved  in  an  acid ;  for  which  purpose, 
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muriatic  acid  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  taken,  and 
the  solution  is  examined  by  tests. 

The  salts  of  magnesia  can  also  be  detected  by  igniting  a 
small  portion  on  charcoal  before  the  Blowpipe,  moistening 
the  ignited  assay  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and 
again  strongly  heating  it.  By  this  means,  the  mass  is 
made  to  acquire  a  pale  red  colour,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  bodies  that  contain  no  magnesia.  Pure  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  if  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste, 
and  then  spread  upon  charcoal  and  ignited,  acquire  the 
same  red  colour  from  solution  of  cobalt. — The  presence  of 
metallic  oxides,  alcalies,  and  earths,  prevent  the  reaction 
of  the  solution  of  cobalt.  Silicic  acid  does  not  prevent  it. 
(Berzklius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  73.) 


Magnesia,  in  neutral  solutions,  is  distinguished  from 
solutions  of  alcaline  salts  by  producing  white  precipitates 
with  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime, 
by  caustic  ammonia,  which  produces  no  precipitate  with 
the  three  latter  earths. 

But  when  the  solutions  of  magnesia  are  acid,  they  are 
distinguished  from  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia 
salts,  by  producing  a  white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  after  having  been  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  They  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of  lithia 
salts,  by  affording  a  precipitate  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
particularly  when  the  mixture  is  boiled.  From  solutions 
of  barytes  and  strontian,  they  are  distinguished  by  afford- 
ing no  precipitate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  from 
solutions  of  lime,  by  their  relation  towards  oxalic  acid. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can  often 
prevent  (or  partially  prevent)  the  precipitation  of  magnesia 
by  alcalies.  When,  however,  even  small  quantities  of  mag- 
nesia are  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  organic  substances, 
the  former  can  be  precipitated  from  the  solutions,  by  a 
mixture  of  phosphate  of  so  hi  and  free  ammonia. 
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IX.  ALUMINA. 

Alumina  in  a  state  of  purity  is  white,  but  often,  when 
obtained  by  gently  drying  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  appears 
yellowish  and  horny.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  acids,  provided  it  has  not  been  ignited.  Igni- 
tion renders  it  difficultly  soluble,  and  in  many  acids  nearly 
insoluble.  After  ignition,  it  is  best  dissolved  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  water.  It  can  also,  in  the  same  case,  be 
dissolved  by  diluted  but  warm  sulphuric  acid.  The  neutral 
solution  of  alumina  in  acids,  behaves,  when  diluted  with 
water,  like  the  solutions  of  aluminous  salts  which  are 
soluble  in  water. 

No  free  acid,  not  even  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  produces  a 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  aluminous  salts. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral  aluminous  solu- 
tions, a  bulky  precipitate,  which  entirely  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  potash.  In  such  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash, 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  produces  a  precipitate  of 
alumina. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous 
precipitate,  which  no  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves.  The 
presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  does  not  hinder  the  pro- 
duction of  this  precipitate,  nor  yet  of  the  precipitates 
produced  by  the  following  reagents;  on  which  account, 
salts  of  alumina  cannot  be  mistaken  for  salts  of  mag- 
nesia. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  like  ammonia, 
a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is,  in  this  case  also,  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  the  solution  be 
concentrated,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  acts  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  in  this  case,  however,  much  stronger. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral  solu- 
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tions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which,  like  the 
other  precipitates,  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  a  solution  of 
potash. 

Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid,  and  of  neutral  Oxalates,  effect  no 
precipitation  in  neutral  solutions  of  alumina. 

If  a  solution  of  alumina  be  mixed  with  Potash,  either 
caustic  or  carbonated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  be  added,  then  after  some  time,  crystals  of  alum  are 
formed  in  the  solution.  If  the  solution  of  alumina  be 
dilute,  it  must  previously  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, or  the  addition  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  will 
produce  no  crystals  of  alum. 

Solutions  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Prussia te 
of  Potash  produce  no  precipitates  in  aluminous  solutions. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  aluminous 
solutions,  a  precipitate  of  alumina,  while  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  free.  This  gas  is  discharged  from  very 
concentrated  solutions  with  effervescence.  As  this  preci- 
pitate consists  of  pure  alumina,  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  potash. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  aluminous  solutions  no 
precipitate ;  neither  is  any  precipitate  produced  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of 
alumina  in  potash. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  alumina  redden  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  cannot  be  ignited 
without  being  decomposed. 

Alumina  produces  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  salts 
which,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  give  salts  of  this  description. 
These  salts  are,  previous  to  ignition,  very  easily  soluble  in 
free  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  in  a  solution  of 
potash.  The  solutions  produced  by  dissolving  the  phos- 
phate, arseniate,  and  some  other  salts  of  alumina,  in  acids 
or  in  a  solution  of  potash,  behave  towards  reagents  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  solution  of  pure  alumina.  It  is 
therefore  very  easy  to  mistake  these  salts  for  pure  alumina. 
To  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
test  the  compounds  for  the  acids  which  may  be  present. 
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The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  described  farther  on9 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  acids. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  alumina  in  a  pure  state,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  compounds  of  alumina,  particularly  such  as 
are  not  easily  fusible,  can  be  very  well  detected.  The 
experiment  consists  in  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  sob- 
stance  on  charcoal,  then  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  again  strongly  heating  it  in  the  blow- 
pipe flame ;  whereby,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  communicated 
to  the  assay,  which  is  not  the  case  with  substances  that 
contain  no  alumina.  The  fine  blue  colour  appears  of  a 
pure  blue  only  in  daylight ;  when  seen  by  candle  light,  it 
appears  to  be  dirty  violet.  (Berzklius,  Anwendung  des 
Lothrohrs,  p.  74.) 


Solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcaline  salts  by  producing  white  precipitate  with  am- 
monia ; — from  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime,  by 
producing  a  white  precipitate  with  ammonia,  and  no  pre- 
cipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  those  earths  do  (excepting 
the  solution  of  lime,  when  too  dilute) ; — and  from  solutions 
of  magnesia  by  its  behaviour  with  solutions  of  potash  and 
muriate  of  ammonia. 


When  a  solution  of  alumina  contains  much  organic 
matter,  especially  such  as  cannot  be  volatilized  in  an 
undecomposed  state  by  heat,  but  suffers  decomposition  at 
an  elevated  temperature,  and  leaves  a  large  residue  of 
charcoal,  the  presence  of  the  alumina  is  often  incapable  of 
detection  by  the  usual  reagents,  even  though  the  solution 
be  not  coloured  by  the  organic  matter.  Ammonia  and 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, are  incapable  of  precipitating  alumina  from  such 
solutions,  even  when  added  in  very  great  excess.  Neither 
can  crystals  of  alum  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  alumina  in  solutions 
which  contain  much  organic  matter  can  therefore  be  de- 
tected, only  by  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness  and 
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limiting  the  residue,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter.  The 
dry  mass  left  by  the  ignition,  is  digested  in  an  acid,  as,  for 
example,  in  muriatic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtered 
solution  is  tested  for  alumina  by  the  usual  reagents.— If 
alumina  be  contained  in  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances, 
these  must  likewise  be  destroyed  by  ignition,  and  the 
residue  treated  in  the  manner  just  described. 

X.  GLUCINA. 

Pure  glucina  has  a  white  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  yet,  after  ignition,  not  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  solution  of  glucina  in  acids  behaves  towards  re- 
agents like  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  glucina. 

Free  acids  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina, 
not  even  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  glucina, 
as  in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate  which 
completely  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  potash.  A  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  added  to  a  solution  of  glucina  in 
potash,  produces  a  precipitate  of  glucina. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  glucina  a  voluminous 
precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  exces  of  am- 
monia. The  addition  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
does  not  prevent  the  production  of  this  precipitate ;  neither 
is  muriate  of  ammonia  capable  of  hindering  the  reaction  of 
the  following  reagents. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  glucina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in 
a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  like  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  excepting  that  the  precipitated  glucina 
dissolves  more  easily  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  than  in 
carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
glucina,  a  voluminous  precipitate. 
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Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  of  Oxalates  produce  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina. 

When  Potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  glucina,  and  the 
solution  is  slightly  supersaturated  by  Sulphuric  Acid,  no 
crystals  of  alum  are  produced. 

Solutions  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Prussiate  of 
Potash  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina. 

Hydrosnlphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  glucina,  a  precipitate  of  glucina,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  potash. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  glucina. 

Litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  the  neutral  solutions  of 
glucina. 

The  salts  of  glucina  which  dissolve  in  water,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition. 

Glucina  produces  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  com- 
pounds which,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water. 
These  are  frequently,  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
alumina,  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  pure  alumina. 

Glucina  and  most  of  its  compounds,  when  moistened 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  treated  in  the  flame 
of  the  Blowpipe,  do  not  become  blue,  but  dark  grey  or 
black. 


Solutions  of  glucina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcaline  salts,  as  well  as  from  those  of  barytes,  strontian, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the  same  manner  as  solutions  of 
alumina  are  distinguished  from  those  compounds.  Glucina 
is  distinguished  from  alumina  by  its  behaviour  with  solu- 
tions of  alcaline  carbonates,  particularly  with  that  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  is  farther  distinguished  by  giving 
no  crystals  of  alum  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  in  a  solid  state,  by  its  behaviour  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt  before  the  blowpipe. 


When  a  solution  of  glucina  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
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non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  presence  of  glucina  is 
as  difficult  of  detection  by  the  usual  reagents  as  the  pre- 
sence of  alumina  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, to  calcine  the  residue,  and  to  treat  the  ignited  mass 
with  muriatic  acid.  The  presence  of  glucina  can  then  be 
detected  in  the  muriatic  acid  solution. 

XI.  THORINA. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  thorina,  I  have  bad 
no  opportunity  of  personally  examining  its  properties,  or 
of  proving  its  behaviour  towards  reagents.  What  is  said 
here  upon  the  subject,  is  taken  from  the  memoir  on  tho- 
rina, which  has  been  published  by  Bkrzelius  (Poggbn- 
DORKF'S  Annalen,  T.  XVI.  p.  385). 

Thorina  in  a  pure  state  is  colourless.  After  ignition,  it 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is 
only  dissolved  in  the  latter  by  being  heated  in  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
Even  when  thorina  has  been  ignited  with  pure  or  carbo- 
nated alcalies,  it  is  still  insoluble  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 
These  acids  merely  extract  the  foreign  matters  with  which 
the  thorina  may  be  contaminated,  and  which  cannot  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  when  it  has  been  ignited  without 
the  addition  of  a  kali.  Most  other  oxides  which  simple 
ignition  renders  insoluble  in  acids,  are  rendered  soluble  by- 
ignition  with  alcalies,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from 
thorina. — The  hydrate  of  thorina,  when  in  a  moist  state, 
dissolves,  on  the  contrary,  very  easily  in  acids;  but  after 
becoming  dry,  it  dissolves  more  sparingly  and  slowly. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  thorina.  This  precipitate  easily  sinks  toge- 
ther, and  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

Solutions  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Ammonia  produce 
in  solutions  of  thorina,  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution  is  effected  pretty 
easily  when  the  solution  of  the  precipitant  is  concentrated, 
but  with  more  difficulty  when  the  precipitant  is  too  dilute. 
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A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
thorina,  a  white  flocky  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  tho- 
rina, a  white,  heavy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  soluble  in  an  extremely  slight 
degree  in  other  free  and  diluted  acids. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  troubles  the  solutions  of 
thorina  very  slowly,  but  if  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  be  concentrated  and  added  in  excess,  the  whole  of 
the  thorina  is  finally  precipitated,  as  a  double  salt. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  thorina,  a  white  heavy  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  thorina. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  thorina,  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  thorina. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  thorina. 

The  salts  of  thorina  which  dissolve  in  water,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition. — The  solutions  of  many  of  its  salts  are 
precipitated  by  boiling;  for  example,  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  is  thus  acted  upon.  This  reaction  does  not  take 
place,  however,  when  bases  are  present  with  which  thorina 
produces  double  salts. 


Solutions  of  thorina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  as  well  as  from  those  of  barytes,  strontian,  and 
lime,  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  ammonia ;  from  solutions 
of  magnesia,  by  its  behaviour  towards  ammonia  and  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia ;  and  from  solutions  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  pre- 
cipitate which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 
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Pure  hydrate  of  yttria  has  a  white  colour,  which  ignition 
Tenders  dirty  yellow.    It  easily  dissolves  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  yttria,  a 
white,  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  completely 
dissolves  in  a  very  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  yttria,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  can  be  again  precipitated  by 
boiling  the  acid  solution. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  even  in  slightly  acid 
solutions  of  yttria  a  voluminous  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces  a  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  yttria.  The  precipitate  does  not  appear  till 
after  a  considerable  time,  and  is  completely  red issolved  on 
the  addition  of  water,  even  if  the  water  contain  sulphate  of 
potash  in  solution. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  yttria. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  yttria. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  precipitate  of  yttria. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  yttria. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  yttria  redden  litmus 
paper. 

PART  I.  (i 
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The  salts  of  yttria  which  art-  soluble  in  water,  are  de- 
composed hy  ignition. 

Before  the  Wmrpipr,  yttria,  which  l)ehaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  irlucina,  cannot  he  well  distinguished  from 
similar  earths. 


Solutions  of  yttria  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the 
same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  solutions  of  alumina  and 
irlucina,  those  of  yttria  are  distinguished  by  producie;; 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  precipitate  which  does  nui 
redissolvc  in  an  excess  of  potash.  ^  ttria  and  thorina  are 
distinguished  by  the  double  salt  produced  by  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  if  it  contain  thorina,  is  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  but  soluble  it 
it  contain  yttria. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  its 
solutions,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  yttria  by  alcalies. 

XIIF.   OXIDFS  OF  CKKI I'M. 

a.   P R  OTO  X  1 1)  I.  O  K  ('  F.  R  1 1  M . 

When  pure  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  tin*  protoxide  of 
cerium  is  white,  but  it  becomes  yellowish  in  the  air  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  ow-ren.  When  iirnited 
in  contact  with  air,  it  becomes  brick-red,  beini;  converted 
into  peroxide  of  cerium.  The  protoxide  of  cerium  readily 
dissolves  in  acids:  when  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it 
almost  always  dissolves  under  a  feeble  d i sen irai: erne nt  of 
chlorine.  Vet  this  is  a  property,  not  of  the  protoxide  of 
cerium  but  of  the  peroxide,  which  is  always  contained  in 
the  protoxide  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  latter,  when  in  a  moist  state,  becomes  oxidised  in  the 
air. 

A  solution  of  i*ot(ish  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  cerium,  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium  a  white  voluminous  precipitate, 
which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  or  of  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  even  in  acid  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  cerium,  if  they  do  not  contain  too 
much  free  acid,  an  immediate  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium,  when  they  are  not  too  dilute,  if  not 
immediately,  yet  after  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  quite  inso- 
luble in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Pntssiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

Hydrosnlphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium,  a  white  precipitate  of  protoxide  of 
cerium. 

Liuvid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  dissolve  in  water, 
are  decomposed  by  ignition;  but  the  double  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  potash  forms  an  exception. 

The  detection  of  protoxide  of  cerium,  in  the  compounds 
of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  best  way  to  proceed 
is  to  dissolve  such  a  compound  in  an  acid,  and  to  place  a 
crust  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  solution. 
This  produces  the  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cerium 
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and  potash,  which  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  protoxide  of  cerium  is  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide.  This  dissolves  in  borax  and  in 
microcosmic  salt,  producing  in  the  outer  flame  a  red  bead, 
the  colour  of  which  diminishes,  and  often  wholly  disap- 
pears on  cooling.  In  the  inner  flame,  the  bead  loses  all 
colour.  (B  E  R  z  E  LI  us :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs, 
p.  88.) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime  and  magnesia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  alumina  and  glucina,  the 
protoxide  of  yttrium  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in 
an  excess  of  potash ;  from  thorina,  by  its  relation  to  heat. 
The  latter  does  not  become  red  when  ignited,  neither 
does  it  give  a  coloured  bead  when  fused  with  borax  or 
microcosmic  salt  before  the  blowpipe.  When  this  proof 
is  made,  the  substance  must  of  course  have  been  freed 
from  iron.  Protoxide  of  cerium  is  distinguished  from 
yttria  in  the  same  manner  as  from  thorina,  and  also  by  its 
behaviour  towards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 


A  solution  of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  contains  non- 
volatile organic  substances,  affords  no  precipitate  with 
alcalies. 


b.  Peroxide  of  Cerium. 

Peroxide  of  cerium  is  brick-red  and  pulverulent.  When 
heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  dissolves,  under  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  gas.  The  solution  then  contains  proto- 
chloride  of  cerium,  and  consequently  behaves  towards  re- 
agents precisely  like  the  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 
Even  when  the  peroxide  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like 
those  of  protoxide  of  cerium.     Nevertheless,  the  white 
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precipitates  of  protoxide  of  cerium  have  often  in  this  case 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  attributable  to  an  admixture  of  per- 
oxide. 

XIV.  ZIRCONIA. 

The  hydrate  of  zirconia,  like  that  of  alumina,  forms  a 
pale-yellow,  horny  mass,  which  easily  dissolves  in  acids 
(for  example,  muriatic  acid),  particularly  when  they  are 
exposed  to  heat.  When  the  hydrate  of  zirconia  is  ignited, 
it  becomes  incandescent  at  the  moment  of  ignition.  The 
zirconia  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  hydrate,  has  a 
white  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  most  acids.  If,  however, 
it  be  digested  for  a  considerable  time  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  solution  of  zirconia  in  acids  behaves  towards 
reagents  like  the  salts  of  zirconia  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  zirconia,  as 
in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which, 
in  the  present  case,  however,  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  zirconia,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner:  yet  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  dissolves  the 
precipitate  with  greater  ease. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  voluminous 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  zir- 
conia, a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a  great 
excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

A  concentrated  solution 'of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces 
in  solutions  of  zirconia,  after  a  short  time,  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid.  When  this  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion, it  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  water  and  acids. 
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A  solution  of  Prussiatv  of  Potash  produces  a  w  hite  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

V  solution  of  Ri-d  Prussiatv  of  Potash  produces  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

1 1  i/drosuf  nhurvt  of  A mnaaiia  produces  in  solutions  of 
zirconia,  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  zirconia. 

Lit/aid  Sidplnirvttvd  Ifudnu/cu,  and  Su/phurvtlrd  Hydro- 
yen  das,  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  zirconia  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  zirconia  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are 
decomposed  by  ignition. 

The  compounds  of  zirconia  with  acids,  when  insoluble 
in  water,  are,  in  many  cases,  dilhcult  to  be  distinguished 
from  pure  zirconia. 

lie  fore  the  Wotrjupv,  zirconia  cannot  be  distinctly  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  substances. 


Solutions  of  zirconia  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
nlcalies,  barvtes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the 
same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  alumina  and  glucinn,  zir- 
conia is  distinguished  by  its  insolubilitv  in  an  excess  of 
potash.  IVom  thorina  and  yttria,  by  giving  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potash,  when  heated,  a  precipitate 
which  is  nearly  insoluble,  not  only  in  water  but  in  acids: 
while  the  precipitates  produced  by  sulphate  of  potash  in 
solutions  of  thorina  and  yttria,  can  be  dissolved  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Zirconia  is  also  distinguished  from 
yttria  by  being  rendered  insoluble  in  acids  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  sulphuric  acid)  by  ignition,  whereas  the  ignited 
yttria  dissolves  pretty  easily  in  muriatic  acid.  Finally,  it 
is  distinguished  f  rom  protoxide  of  cerium  by  not  acquiring 
the  red  colour  of  peroxide  of  cerium  on  exposure  to  heat, 
and  by  not  producing  when  fused  with  borax  or  microcos- 
micsalt  before  the  blowpipe,  a  coloured  bead,  either  before 
or  after  cooling,  provided  the  zirconia  has  been  completely 
freed  from  in  in. 
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The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  its 
solutions,  hinders  the  precipitation  of  zirconia  by  alcalies. 

XV.  OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE. 

a.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

In  a  pure  state,  this  substance  is  pulverulent  and  of  a 
greyish  green  colour.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  analytical 
examinations.  It  gradually  becomes  oxidised  in  the  air, 
and  turns  brown.  When  it  is  free  from  deutoxide  of  man- 
ganese, it  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  without  disengagement 
of  chlorine  gas  on  exposure  to  heat. — The  hydrate  of  the 
protoxide  is  white,  but  it  very  quickly  becomes  oxidised 
in  the  air,  and  changes  to  brown. 

The  solutions  of  the  protoxide  in  acids  behave  towards 
reagents,  like  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  These 
have  generally  a  very  pale  red  colour. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protosalts 
of  manganese,  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  air  has  access, 
very  soon  becomes  yellowish,  then  brown,  and  finally 
black;  this  change  of  colour  is  particularly  observable  at 
the  point,  where  the  precipitate  is  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  manganese, 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  then  a 
solution  of  potash,  a  white  precipitate  is  likewise  pro- 
duced, which,  however,  does  not  become  brown  so  soon, 
on  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  protosalts 
of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  air  has  access, 
very  soon  turns  brown,  and  finally,  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  air,  black.  If  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
has  previously  been  added  to  the  solution  of  manganese, 
ammonia  brings  forth  no  precipitate;  and  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  easily  redissolves  the  precipitate 
which  has  been  already  formed  in  the  solution  of  manga- 
nese  bv  caustic  ammonia.  But  the  clear  solution  thus 
produced,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  brown, 
and  deposits  the  insoluble  brownish  black  deutoxide  of 
manganese.    This  happens  first  at  the  surface  of  the 
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liquor,  where  the  separated  deutoxide  fixes  itself  lirmly  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.— Tf  the  solution  of  manganese  has 
heeu  precipitated  by  caustic  auuuonia,  and  the  whole  has 
been  so  lonir  a  time  e\pose:l  to  the  air  that  the  precipitate1 
has  become  brown,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  does  not  effect  the  solution  of  the  whole  pre- 
cipitate, but  merclv  dissolves  that  portion  of  protoxide 
which  has  not  become  more  highly  oxidised,  and  leaves 
undissolved  the  brownish  black  deiitoxide  produced  by  the 
oxidisinir  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

•V  solution  of  ('arhnimtr  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which  on 
exposure  to  air,  does  not  change  its  colour,  but  remains 
perfectly  white.  This  precipitate  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  a  sedation  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

A  sol ut  ion  of  Hit  iirbomilc  of  l*otash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  oi  manganese,  a  white  precipitate.  In  diluted 
solutions  the  precipitate  appears  only  alter  some  time.  If 
the  solution  of  maniranese  contains  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  docs  not  produce  an 
immediate  precipitate  ;  yet  precipitation  ensues  after  some 
time. 

A  solution  of  <  'arhoxaic  if  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
not  alfected  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is  \crv  sliirhtlv 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Vhosfilmtr  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
protosalts  of  manganese  a  w  hite  precipitate,  w  hich  remains 
unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  added  to  concentrated  neutral 
solutions  of  protosalts  of  manganese,  produces,  after  some 
time,  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  maniranese, 
which  is  insoluble  in  free  oxalic  acid.  K\en  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  protosulphate  of  manganese,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  produces  crystalline  oxalate 
of  maniranese.  In  diluted  solutions  of  protosalts  of  man- 
ganese, these  crystals  of  oxalate  of  maniranese  cannot  be 
produced.  They  disappear  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.— Solutions  of  the  Oxalafrs  produce  in 
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solutions  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  same  crystalline 
deposit  of  oxalate  of  manganese.  When  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  or  of  an  oxalate  has  been  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  manganese,  and  no  precipitate  has  been  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  addition  of 
ammonia  occasions  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  If, 
however,  the  manganese  solution  contain  muriate  of  am- 
monia, if  it  be  acid,  or  if  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  be  too  considerable,  then  the  addition  of  ammonia 
effectuates  no  precipitation ;  but  if  air  be  then  permitted 
to  have  access,  the  air  effects  the  production  of  insoluble 
brownish  black  deutoxide  of  manganese. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  or  pale  red  precipitate, 
which  is  soluble  in  free  acids. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  is  not  soluble  in  free  acids. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese,  a  yellowish  or  flesh-red  preci- 
pitate. The  colour  of  the  precipitate  must,  in  small  ex- 
periments, be  judged  of,  when  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely subsided,  for  the  colour  does  not  appear  pure  while 
the  precipitate  is  suspended  in  the  liquor,  which  receives 
a  yellowish  colour  from  the  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
precipitate  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  hydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia.  If  the  flesh-red  precipitate  of  sul- 
phuret  of  manganese  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  if,  for 
example,  it  be  gathered  upon  a  filter,  it  becomes  oxidised 
at  the  surface,  and  assumes  a  brownish  black  colour. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  protosalts 
of  manganese,  no  precipitate,  unless  a  very  weak  acid  be 
combined  with  the  manganese.  But,  after  the  addition  of 
the  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  pale  flesh-red  precipi- 
tate can  be  produced  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

Of  the  protosalts  of  manganese  which  easily  dissolve  in 
water,  none  but  the  protosulphate  of  manganese  can  be 
ignited  in  contact  with  the  air  without  being  decomposed. 
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And  even  this  salt,  when  it  has  been  ignited  too  strongly, 
does  not  completely  dissolve*  in  water. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  protosalts  of  manganese  are 
without  action  on  litmus  paper. 

The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  manganese  with  acids, 
which,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  be 
dissolved  by  free  acids,  for  instance,  by  diluted  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  To  detect  the  presence  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  in  these  solutions,  the  operator  first  neutralises 
the  free  acid  by  ammonia,  and  then  adds  hvdrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  This  occasions  the  precipitation  of  sulphuret 
of  manganese,  the  \  ellow  ish  or  llesh-red  colour  of  which  is 
very  characteristic.  The  protosalts  of  manganese  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  are  commonly  precipitated  by 
ammonia  with  the  peculiar  white  colour  of  manganese ; 
but  this  is  converted  by  the  hulrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
into  flesh  red.  When  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  com- 
bined with  an  acid  which  is,  in  a  tree  state,  precipitable 
by  hvdrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  such  as  arsenic  acid,  w  hich 
produces  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  it  is  then  necessary  to  add 
an  excess  of  hvdrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  redissolves 
the  metallic  sulphuret  produced  by  the  radical  of  the  acid, 
but  leaves  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  undissolved. 

The  protosalts  of  manganese  are  extremely  well  charac- 
terised by  their  behaviour  before  the  Jtlotc/iipc.  When 
treated  on  charcoal  with  borax  or  microcosinie  salt,  they 
produce  a  bead  which  acquires  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame 
an  amcth\st  colour,  which  disappears  in  the  inner  flame, 
and  reappears  in  the  outer.  The  smallest  portion  of  man- 
ganese can  be  detected  before  the  blow  pipe,  by  fusing  the 
salt  with  soda  on  platinum  foil.  The  melted  mass  exhibits 
a  green  colour.  ( Bkrzisu i  s :  Anwemlunq  dvs  Lnthrohrs, 
p.  *<J.) 


Solutions  of  protosalts  of  manganese  are  so  well  charac- 
terised by  their  reaction  with  hvdrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
that  thev  cannot  be  mistaken  for  solutions  of  alcaline  or 
earthy  salts.   
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When  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese  contains 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  the  manga- 
nese by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  to  examine  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  manganese  before  the  blowpipe. 
When  protoxide  of  manganese  is  contained  in  solid  or 
pasty  organic  substances,  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
calcine  a  portion  of  the  compound  by  the  blowpipe  flame 
on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  to  fiise  the  residue  with 
soda  on  the  same  support. 


b.  Dbutoxidb  of  Manganese. 

Deutoxide  of  manganese  in  a  pure  state  is  black,  and 
gives  a  black  powder.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
produces  a  dark  brown  solution.  This  smells,  even  in  the 
cold,  of  chlorine,  because  the  perchloride  of  manganese  is 
gradually  reduced  to  protochloride.  When  the  deutoxide 
is  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  this  reduction  is  effected 
quickly.  The  solution  then  loses  its  dark  colour,  giving 
out  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine.  The 
boiled  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solution 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If  the  deutoxide  be  digested 
with  rather  dilute  Sulphuric  acid,  it  produces  a  violet- 
coloured  solution,  which  is  not  so  readily  reduced  by  boil- 
ing as  the  muriatic  acid  solution.  The  decomposition  of 
this  solution  is,  however,  effected  easily  by  heating  it  with 
organic  substances,  such  as  sugar  or  alcohol ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  deprived  of  its  colour.  The  deutoxide  of 
manganese  scarcely  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  which  occurs 
native,  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese. In  commerce,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter 
substance,  because  when  in  a  crystallised  state,  it  has  the 
same  black  colour.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  peroxide 
by  giving  a  brown  streak  upon  unglazed  porcelain,  while 
the  streak  given  by  the  peroxide  is  black:  it  is  farther 
distinguished  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  giving  off 
water,  when  heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  and 
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its  compounds,  behave  like  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  the  salts  of  the  protoxide. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  manganese  a  dark  brown  voluminous 
precipitate.  The  presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  does 
not  hinder  the  production  of  this  precipitate,  nor  yet  of 
the  precipitates  described  below. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  the  muri- 
atic acid  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  a  brown 
voluminous  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  has  the  same  effect 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  the  muri- 
atic acid  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  when  the 
solution  has  been  as  accurately  as  possible  neutralised  by 
ammonia,  a  brown  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  far 
more  voluminous  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  precipi- 
tates produced  by  the  reagents  cited  above. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  but  after  some 
time,  it  renders  the  liquor  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  the  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  a  greyish  green  preci- 
pitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  brown 
precipitate,  the  same  as  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  a  solution  of 
deutoxide  of  manganese  which  is  saturated  by  ammonia, 
the  same  flesh-red  precipitate  as  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  manganese.  When  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manga- 
nese has  been  supersaturated  by  ammonia,  and  the  deut- 
oxide has  been  thereby  thrown  down  as  a  dark  brown 
precipitate,  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
converts  the  deutoxide  into  sulphuret,  and  changes  its 
colour  to  flesh  red. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  Gas  produces  in  solutions  of  deutoxide 
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of  manganese,  a  milk-white  precipitate  of  sulphur,  while 
the  deutoxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide. 


c.  Peroxide  of  Manganese. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  black,  and  its  crystals 
give  a  pure  black  streak  upon  unglazed  porcelain.  Igni- 
tion renders  the  peroxide  of  manganese  brown;  oxygen 
gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  product  is  the  intermediate 
oxide  of  manganese  (Manganoxyd-oxydul);  a  pretty 
strong  heat,  however,  is  required  to  effect  this  change. 
When  the  peroxide  is  pure,  it  gives  no  water  on  being 
heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  if  water  is 
produced  when  the  experiment  is  made,  it  proves  that  the 
peroxide  contains  hydrate  of  deutoxide,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case.  In  muriatic  acid,  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  dissolves  in  the  cold,  and  produces  a  brown 
solution  containing  deutoxide  of  manganese;  chlorine  gas 
is  disengaged  during  the  solution.  In  sulphuric  acid,  it 
dissolves  at  a  boiling  heat,  under  disengagement  of  oxygen 
gas.  In  this  case,  it  produces  a  violet  solution,  which  also 
contains  deutoxide  of  manganese.  The  presence  of  organic 
substances  promotes  the  solution  of  the  peroxide.  It  is 
then,  however,  converted  into  protoxide,  not  under  disen- 
gagement of  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas,  but  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

XVI.  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  in  a  pure  state,  is  white.  When  heated, 
it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  becomes  white 
again  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. — It  is  not  volatilized  by  heat. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  after  having  been  strongly 
heated.  The  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like  the 
solutions  of  salts  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  zinc  salts, 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  no  excess 
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of  the  precipitant ;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contain  muriate  of 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  cold ;  but,  if  the  solution  be  boiled  until  the  ammo- 
niacal  salt  is  decomposed,  then  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  gives,  with  neutral  zinc 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  acids,  in 
potash,  and  in  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  neutral  zinc  solu- 
tions, a  white  precipitate,  which,  on  reposure,  becomes 
more  considerable.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  this  reagent 
produces  no  immediate  precipitate,  though  a  troubling  is 
visible  after  some  time.  Precipitation  is  also  effected  by  a 
solution  of  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  The  precipitate  produced 
by  oxalic  acid  in  zinc  solutions,  is  soluble  in  potash  and 
ammonia,  and  in  muriatic  and  other  acids.  The  presence 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  does  not  hinder  the  precipitation 
by  oxalic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  zinc  solu- 
tions, a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
free  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiateof  Potash  produces,  in  solu- 
tions of  zinc,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  free  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  solutions 
of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  the  solution 
contain  the  least  trace  of  iron,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
is  grey.  If  a  large  quantity  of  iron  be  present,  the  precipi- 
tate is  black. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces,  in  neutral  zinc  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc ;  but  it  produces  no  preci- 
pitate in  acidulated  solutions. 

All  the  zinc  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  decom- 
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posed  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
are  afterwards  insoluble  in  water.  The  sulphate  of  zinc, 
however,  is  only  partially  decomposed,  even  when  ignited 
very  strongly. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  zinc  salts  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  zinc  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve 
in  free  acids,  for  example,  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid.  When  the  acid  solution  is  saturated  by  ammonia  or 
potash,  the  insoluble  zinc  compound  is  precipitated,  yet  it 
generally  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  From 
an  alcaline  solution  of  this  description,  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  the 
state  of  white  sulphuret  of  zinc.  This  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  zinc  in  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water;  for,  a  white  precipitate, 
produced  in  a  clear  and  strongly  alcaline  solution  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  can  consist  of  nothing  else 
than  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  zinc  salts  are  peculiarly  easy  of 
detection.  If  heated  on  charcoal,  with  soda,  in  the  interior 
flame,  they  spread  on  the  charcoal  a  white  coat  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  Moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  they  assume  a  fine  green  colour.  (Bbrz  b- 
liu 8 :  Ueber  die  Anwendvng  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  91.) 


Salts  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  solution,  are  distinguished  from 
solutions  of  alcaline  salts  by  their  behaviour  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  They  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of  earthy 
salts  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  when  tested  with  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia,  and  that  even  when  they  have 
previously  been  dissolved  by  potash  or  ammonia.  This 
effect  does  not  take  place  even  with  the  solutions  of  alu- 
minous salts  in  potash. 


When  a  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  operator  super- 
saturates the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  separates  the 
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precipitate,  when  there  is  any,  by  nitration.  He  then  tests 
the  solution  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  preci- 
pitates the  oxide  of  zinc,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  which 
must  be  farther  examined,  particularly  when  it  is  not  of  a 
white  colour,  but  tinged  grey  or  black  by  sulphuret  of 
iron,  before  the  blowpipe.  The  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  zinc  in  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances, 
is  often  very  difficult  of  detection.  The  substances  which 
are  suspected  to  contain  it,  must  be  digested  with  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  must  then  be  treated 
with  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  just  described.  The  organic  sub- 
stance can  also  be  previously  charred,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  employ  only  a  gentle  heat,  lest  the  oxide  of  zinc 
be  reduced,  and  the  metallic  zinc  be  volatilized.  The 
charred  mass  is  then  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  treated  in  the  manner  described 
above. 

XVII.  OXIDES  OF  COBALT, 
a.  Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

In  a  pure  state,  this  oxide  has  a  greenish-grey  colour- 
Its  hydrate,  in  a  dry  state,  is  reddish.  It  dissolves  in 
acids.  As  it  frequently  contains  peroxide,  it  very  often 
disengages  chlorine,  on  being  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  cobalt,  a 
blue  precipitate,  which  turns  green  when  allowed  to  repose, 
and  dirty  pale  red  when  boiled.  The  precipitate  also 
acquires  this  pale  red  colour  without  being  heated,  when 
it  is  suffered  to  remain  a  long  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
solution.  When  the  precipitate  is  gathered  upon  a  filter, 
the  blue  colour  is  soon  replaced  by  green.  An  excess  of 
the  solution  of  potash  does  not  redissolve  it. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  cobalt  solutions,  a  blue  precipi- 
tate; a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  renders  the  precipitate 
green,  and  when  still  more  ammonia  is  added,  the  precipi- 
tate mostly  dissolves,  forming  a  green  solution,  and  leaving 
only  a  very  small  green  precipitate.  This  solution  changes 
its  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  change  commencing 
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at  the  surface.  It  continually  becomes  darker,  and  finally 
appears  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  If  the  cobalt  solution 
contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia produces  no  precipitate;  the  solution  remains  red, 
but  after  some  time  becomes  brown,  the  change  of  colour 
commencing  at  the  surface.  A  solution  of  potash  produces 
no  precipitate  in  such  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  provided  it  contain  muriate  of  ammonia ;  but  if  the 
solution  contain  no  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  produces  a  very 
slight  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  red  precipitate,  which,  upon  being  boiled, 
becomes  blue. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  red  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral 
cobalt  solutions,  a  red  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  thus  formed 
has  a  red  colour,  and  does  not  turn  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  merely  becomes  a  very  little  redder  at  the  sur- 
face, and  that  only  after  a  pretty  long  exposure.  When 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  contains  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, the  addition  of  carbonate  -of  ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt 
solutions,  a  blue  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt  solu- 
tions, no  immediate  troubling;  but,  after  some  time,  there 
appears  a  precipitate,  which  is  white  or  only  very  slightly 
reddish.  This  precipitate  continually  increases  in  quantity 
during  a  long  reposure,  so  that  at  last  the  supernatant 
solution  becomes  nearly  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  green  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns  grey, 
and  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt 

PART  I.  if 
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solutions,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  causes)  in  neutral  cobalt  solutions,  no  imme- 
diate precipitation;  the  solution,  however,  acquires  a 
somewhat  blackish  colour,  and  after  some  time  deposits 
a  very  slight  black  precipitate.  An  acidulated  solution 
affords  not  the  slightest  signs  of  a  precipitate,  even  after  a 
considerable  time. 

All  the  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  become  thereon  partially  inso- 
luble in  water.  The  sulphate  of  cobalt,  however,  is  but 
partially  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  strong  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  cobalt  salts  weakly  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids,  for  example,  in  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  the  solution  produced  by  dissolving 
such  a  compound  in  an  acid,  is  saturated  by  potash,  or 
still  better  by  ammonia,  the  insoluble  compound  commonly 
precipitates  in  its  original  state.  When,  however,  the 
solution  is  very  acid,  the  saturation  of  it  with  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  preci- 
pitation is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  however,  produces 
immediately  a  black  precipitate,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
reagent  that  the  analyst  can  most  easily  convince  himself 
of  the  presence  of  cobalt  in  a  solution.  Whenever  no 
precipitate  is  produced  in  the  acidulated  solution  of  a 
compound  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  black  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  neutral 
or  alcaline  solution  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the 
substance  can  scarcely  contain  any  other  metal  than 
cobalt,  nickel,  or  iron.  The  method  of  distinguishing 
these  three  metals  from  each  other,  is  described  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  cobalt  salts  are  very  easily 
detected.   The  smallest  portions  colour  borax  and  micro- 
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cosmic  salts  strongly  blue ;  by  larger  quantities,  the  glass 
is  so  fully  coloured,  that  it  appears  to  be  black.  By  soda, 
on  charcoal,  they  are  reduced  to  a  grey  magnetic  powder, 
which  is  metallic  cobalt.  (Berzelius:  Anwendung  des 
Lothrohr*,  p.  93.) 


The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  are  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  from  those  of  all  the  salts  which  have 
been  hitherto  spoken  of,  by  the  black  precipitate  which 
they  produce  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  In  the 
solid  state,  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  sub- 
stances by  their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 


Many  non-volatile  organic  substances  hinder  the  preci- 
pitation of  oxide  of  cobalt  by  alcalies,  but  not  the  precipi- 
tation by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


b.  Peroxide  op  Cobalt. 

This  has  a  black  colour.  It  disengages  oxygen  gas 
when  strongly  heated.  Concentrated  and  boiling  muriatic 
acid  dissolves  it,  under  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  cobalt 

XVIII.  OXIDES  OF  NICKEL. 
a.  Oxide  op  Nickel. 

The  pure  oxide  is  dark  grey ;  the  hydrate  is  green.  It 
dissolves  in  acids.  The  solution  has  a  green  colour,  and 
behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  nickel  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  an  excess  of 
potash  does  not  redissolve. 

Ammonia,  added  in  extremely  small  proportion  to  nickel 
solutions,  produces  a  very  inconsiderable  green  troubling, 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia, 
very  speedily  disappears.  The  clear  solution  thus  formed, 
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has  a  tine  blue  colour,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  violet.  A 
solution  of  potash  produces,  in  this  ammoniacal  solution, 
an  apple-green  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  nickel 
solutions,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  has  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  precipitate  produced  in  nickel  solutions 
by  potash. 

A  solution  of  Jlica rhonatv  of  Potash  likewise  produces,  in 
nickel  solutions,  a  liirlit  apple-green  precipitate,  and  disen- 
gages a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  ()(  (  arho/ifttc  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral 
solutions  of  nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  redis- 
solves  in  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  bluish-green  solution. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  neutral 
nickel  solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  slightly  tending  to 
green. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Arid  produces,  in  neutral  solutions 
of  nic  kel,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some  time,  how  - 
ever,  a  greenish  precipitate  appears,  which  is  \ cry  much 
increased  after  a  lonir  reposure,  so  that  the  solution  above 
it  becomes  nearlv  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Prttssiatr  of  Potash  produces,  in  nickel  solu- 
tions, a  white  precipitate,  slightly  tending  to  green.  It  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  ot  Red  Prussia!*-  of  Potash  gives,  with  nickel 
solutions,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  muriatic  acid. 

JJt/drosn/phnn  t  of  Ammonia  product's,  in  neutral  nickel 
solutions,  a  black  precipitate,  and  communicates,  at  the 
same  time,  a  black  colour  to  the  supernatant  lluid.  The 
precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

L'apiid  Snlphnrcffcd  f/iftlrot/ni,  or  a  current  of  Snlphnn  td d 
Ihfdnnfd)  (las  produces,  in  neutral  nickel  solutions,  no  im- 
mediate precipitate.  The  solution  becomes  somewhat 
blackish,  and  alter  a  long  time,  a  \crv  small  black  precipi- 
tate appears.  No  precipitate  is  produced  in  an  acidulated 
solution,  even  after  a  long  reposure. 

All  the  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  which  are  soluble  in 
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water,  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  subsequently  do  not  completely  dissolve 
in  water.  Nevertheless,  the  sulphate  of  nickel  is  only  par- 
tially decomposed,  even  by  a  very  strong  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  nickel  salts  slightly  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids,  for  example,  in  muriatic  or 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  If  such  a  solution  is  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,  the  salt  is  not  precipitated.  If, 
however,  the  solution  be  not  too  dilute,  it  acquires  a  blue 
colour,  and  thus  indicates  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel. 

Before  the  Illmepipe,  the  nickel  salts  can  be  detected  by 
fusing  a  portion  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt  in  the 
outer  flame;  they  communicate  to  the  bead  a  reddish 
colour,  the  intensity  of  which  diminishes  as  the  bead  cools, 
and  often  quite  disappears  when  it  is  completely  cold. 
With  soda  or  charcoal,  they  are  reduced  to  a  white  metallic 
magnetic  powder.  (Berzelius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des 
Luthrohrs,  p.  94.) 


The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  all  the  salts  which  have  hitherto 
been  spoken  of,  those  of  oxide  of  cobalt  excepted,  by  their 
behaviour  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  from  oxide  of  cobalt  solutions  by  their  beha- 
viour with  ammonia,  and  by  the  behaviour  of  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution  with  potash. 


A  great  number  of  non- volatile  organic  substances  hinder 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  nickel  by  alcalies,  but  not  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


b.  Peroxide  op  Nickel. 

This  has  a  black  colour.  When  ignited,  it  disengages 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
under  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  behaves  like  oxide  of  nickel. 
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XIX.  OXIDES  OF  IRON. 
a.  Protoxide  op  Iron. 

This  oxide  in  a  pure  state,  is  nearly  unknown.  Even  its 
hydrate  has  never  been  prodnced  in  a  state  of  dryness  and 
purity.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  precipitated  from 
a  solution,  it  becomes  with  great  ease  more  highly  oxidised 
in  the  air,  particularly  at  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  not 
only  contained  in  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  is 
produced  whenever  iron  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  a  flock y  precipitate.  This  is  nearly  white  at  first, 
but  after  a  very  short  time,  becomes  grey  and  then  green  ; 
at  the  point,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it 
becomes  still  darker  and  finally  reddish  brown.  If  the 
solution  is  filtered  while  the  precipitate  is  green,  the  latter, 
by  being  gathered  upon  the  filter,  is  very  much  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  soon  becomes  reddish  brown. 

Ammonia  produces  with  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron 
the  same  appearances  as  potash.  If  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  has  been  previously  mingled  with  the  iron 
solution,  the  addition  of  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate; 
yet  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  soon 
formed  a  small  quantity  of  a  green  precipitate  which 
becomes  reddish  brown  at  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  white  precipitate,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  effervescence  from  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron  does  not  so  soon 
become  green  and  reddish  brown  at  the  surface  as  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  solutions  of  pure  potash.  It  dissolves 
in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  yet  when  the  solu- 
tion is  placed  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  green  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  becomes  red- 
dish brown.  But  this  precipitate  appears  later  than  it 
Mould  have  d  one  hrid  ammonia,  instead  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  been  added  to  the  liquid. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
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of  protoxide  of  iron,  under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  same  as  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  becomes  green. 

Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  when 
added  to  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  immediately  com* 
municate  a  yellow  colour  to  them,  and  after  some  time 
produce  a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxalate  of  iron.  This 
precipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  Neutral 
a k  aline  oxalates  produce  the  same  precipitate  immedi- 
ately, and  still  more  distinctly. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  iron  a  precipitate,  which,  if  air  be  completely 
excluded  is,  at  the  instant  of  its  production,  white,  but 
otherwise  always  appears  of  a  light  blue  colour.  Upon 
longer  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  dark  blue.  It  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron,  an  immediate  dark  blue  precipi- 
tate, which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidised  when  placed  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  turns  reddish  brown.  This  character  serves  to 
distinguish  sulphuret  of  iron  from  the  sulphurets  of  nickel 
and  cobalt.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  no  precipitate. 

The  pro t os alts  of  iron  which  are  soluble  in  water  are 
decomposed  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  protosalts  of  iron  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  or  diluted 
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sulphuric  acid.  When  the  resulting  acid  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  insoluble  salt  generally  pre- 
cipitates. If,  however,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  be 
added,  the  precipitated  salt  immediately  acquires  a  black 
colour. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  protosalts  of  iron  can  be  very 
easily  detected  by  fusing  a  portion  on  charcoal  with  borax 
or  microcosmic  salt ; — in  the  outer  flame  the  glass  acquires 
a  deep  red  colour,  which  becomes  lighter  on  cooling ;  in 
the  inner  flame,  the  colour  produced  is  green,  which  totally 
disappears  when  the  glass  is  cold,  if  the  iron  be  not  pre- 
sent in  too  large  a  quantity.  The  smallest  quantities  of 
protoxide  of  iron  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the  substance 
in  microcosmic  salt,  which  is  coloured  green  thereby,  even 
when  heated  in  the  outer  flame ;  the  colour  decreases  in 
intensity  while  the  glass  is  cooling,  and  totally  disappears 
when  it  is  quite  cold.  When  fused  with  soda  on  charcoal, 
the  protosalts  of  iron  are  reduced,  and  give,  after  the 
grinding  and  separating  of  the  charcoal,  a  magnetic,  me- 
tallic powder.  (BBRZELIU6:  Anwendung  des  Lothrokrs, 
p.  92.) 


The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron  can  readily  be  dis- 
criminated by  their  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  and  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 


The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  non-volatile  organic 
substances,  hinders  the  precipitation  of  protoxide  of  iron 
by  alcalies. 


b.  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  when  in 
powder,  possesses  a  reddish  brown  colour.  That  which 
occurs  native  in  a  crystallised  state  (iron  glance)  is  of  a 
grey  colour  and  exhibits  the  metallic  lustre.  The  peroxide 
of  iron,  when  precipitated  from  its  solution  and  exposed  to 
ignition,  becomes  black.    Yet  both  the  black  substance 
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and  the  iron  glance,  afford  a  red  powder.  The  recently 
precipitated  peroxide  is  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  solu- 
tion is  effected  with  much  more  difficulty  when  the  peroxide 
has  been  ignited.  The  ignited  peroxide  is  nevertheless 
completely  soluble,  and  with  most  ease  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  a  reddish  brown  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  with  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
the  same  manner  as  potash. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  precipitates  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron  also  with  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  but 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
colour  of  those  produced  by  pure  potash  and  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  under  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  light  reddish  brown 
precipitate.  Through  boiling,  during  which  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  escapes,  the  precipitate  acquires  a  darker  colour. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  iron  like  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  forms  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  persalts  of  iron,  a  white  precipitate.  Upon  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  this  precipitate  becomes  brown,  and 
after  some  time  completely  dissolves. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  gives  with  neutral  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  no  precipitate;  but  the  solution  acquires 
a  yellowish  colour. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  an  immediate  dark  blue  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  iron,  no  precipitate ;  but  the  solution 
often  becomes  somewhat  darker  coloured. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  left  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  becomes  oxidised  and  obtains  a  reddish 
brown  colour. 
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Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  milky-white  precipitate  of  separated 
sulphur.   The  solution  then  contains  protoxide  of  iron. 

None  of  the  persalts  of  iron  which  are  soluble  in  water 
can  be  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  persalts  of  iron  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid  or  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  If  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  be  added  to  the 
resulting  acid  solution,  and  that  in  quantity  but  little 
beyond  what  is  requisite  to  saturate  the  acid,  the  insoluble 
compound  is  generally  precipitated  in  an  undecomposed 
state,  and  possessed  of  its  characteristic  colour,  which,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  phosphate  and  arseniate  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  is  white.  But  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
these  alcalies,  and  particularly  of  potash,  which  may  be 
added,  so  much  the  more  has  the  precipitate  a  tendency  to 
exhibit  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia instantly  renders  these  precipitates  black. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  persalts  of  iron  behave  precisely 
like  the  protosalts  of  iron. 


Solutions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  with  a  solution  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash ;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  solutions 
of  other  bases. 


All  non-volatile  organic  substances  completely  hinder 
the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron  by  alcalies,  unless 
they  be  present  in  but  very  small  proportion.  They  do  not 
however  hinder  the  production  of  a  precipitate  by  a  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash.  If  a  solution  containing 
peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  organic  matter, 
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remain  clear  after  being  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  it 
affords  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  on  being 
tested  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


Compounds  of  Protoxide  op  Iron  with  Peroxide 
of  Iron  occur  very  frequently  in  a  native  state.  Mine- 
ralogists call  them  magnetic  iron  ore.  They  are  also  pro- 
duced when  iron  is  ignited  in  the  open  air  (Hammerschlag). 
These  compounds  are  black.  To  detect  therein  the  pre- 
sence of  both  oxides,  the  operator  dissolves  the  compound 
in  a  closed  flask  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  He  adds 
to  one  portion  of  this  solution,  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  milky  white  precipitate  of 
separated  sulphur  which  is  thus  produced,  indicates  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Another  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and  tested  by  a  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash.  The  resulting  dark  blue  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

XX.  OXIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

Pure  oxide  of  cadmium  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  or 
at  least  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  powder.  It  is  not  vola- 
tilized by  heat ;  but  when  it  is  mingled  with  organic  sub- 
stances or  with  charcoal  powder,  it  is  then  volatilized  upon 
being  heated.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxide  is  then 
reduced  to  metallic  cadmium,  which  is  very  volatile. — 
The  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cadmium  is  white.  When  heated, 
it  loses  its  water,  and  acquires  the  reddish  brown  colour 
of  the  oxide. 

It  easily  dissolves  in  acids.  The  solution  behaves 
towards  reagents  precisely  like  the  solutions  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
cadmium,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash. 

Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  cadmium  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate,  which  very  easily  dissolves  in  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia. 
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A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  cadmium 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  likewise  produces  in 
neutral  cadmium  solutions,  and  under  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions 
of  cadmium,  even  when  they  contain  much  muriate  of 
ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  oi  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  neutral  solutions  of  cadmium. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  immediately  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate in  neutral  solutions  of  cadmium.  The  precipitate 
is  easily  soluble  in  pure  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  cadmium 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  passing  a  very  little  into 
yellowish.   This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  cad- 
mium solutions,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  cadmium 
solutions,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  either  in  neutral  or  acidulated 
cadmium  solutions,  a  yellow  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  cadmium  from  its 
solutions  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  small 
glancing  grey -coloured  spangles. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  cannot  be  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air 
without  experiencing  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  cadmium  salts  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  acids.  The  presence  of  oxide  of  cad- 
mium is  very  easily  detected  in  these  acid  solutions  by  the 
yellow  precipitate  produced  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydror 
gen,  or  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
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Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  cadmium  salts  can  be  detected 
by  mingling  a  portion  with  soda,  and  heating  it  on  char- 
coal in  the  inner  flame;  upon  which,  the  charcoal  is 
bedecked  with  a  brownish  red  powder.  (Bbrzelius: 
Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  91.) 


The  solutions  of  oxide  of  cadmium  can  be  easily  re- 
cognised from  their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  by  these  reagents  from  solutions  of  all  the 
bases  hitherto  treated  of. 

• 

The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  hinders 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  cadmium  by  pure  potash,  but 
does  not  influence  the  action  of  the  alcaline  carbonates. 

XXI.  OXIDES  OF  LEAD. 
(i.  Protoxide  op  Lead. 

Pure  protoxide  of  lead  is  yellow,  but  its  powder  has  a 
reddish  hue.  It  easily  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  when  it 
has  been  melted  in  considerable  quantity  is  scaly,  and  of 
a  yellowish  red  or  a  yellow  colour,  but  its  powder  is  red- 
dish yellow.  At  a  white  heat  it  volatilizes,  particularly  if 
air  be  present.  When  protoxide  of  lead  is  mingled  with 
organic  substances,  or  with  charcoal  powder,  it  is  very 
easily  reduced  by  heat.  It  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
The  best  solvent  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  nitric  acid,  or 
acetic  acid.  When  it  does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  these 
acids,  it  is  impure.  The  litharge  which  is  found  in  com- 
merce, very  often  contains  silica,  and  this  remains  undis- 
solved when  the  litharge  is  treated  with  acids.  The  solu- 
tion behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  a  consi- 
derable excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  not 
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soluble  in  sin  excess  of  ammonia.  (A  solution  of  acetate 
of  lesid,  even  when  much  concentrated,  is  not  troubled  by 
ammonia  :  but  sifter  some  time  si  sub-salt  is  deposited.) 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lend,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  but  soluble  in 
pure  potash. 

A  solution  of  Jiiearhonafe  (tf  Potash  produces,  under  dis- 
enira«;cment  of  carbonic  sicid  iras,  a  similar  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Corboiaite  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  lead  like  a  sedation  of  csirhonnte  of 
potsish. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  forms  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potash. 

A  solution  of  ().ro/ie  Acid  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead  an  immediate  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prnssiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Rett  Prussia te  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Jfudrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide of  lesid,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  prec  ipitant. 

Liouid  Sulphuretted  Jlt/drot/en,  or  si  current  of  Sulphuretted 
J/udrof/eu  (t'fis,  produces  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  lesid,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  lesid  from  its  solu- 
tions in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  black ish- 
grey  shinimr  spanirles. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lesid  are  also  precipitated 
by  several  residents,  which  produce  no  precipitates  in 
solutions  of  most  of  the  oxides  which  have  hitherto  la-en 
treated  of. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Sulphates 
produce  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lesid,  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  is  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  diluted 
acids,  but  soluble  in  a  .solution  of  potash.  The  production 
of  this  precipitate  is  an  excellent  method  of  detenninimr 
the  presence  of  protoxide  ol  lead  ;  because  .sulphuric  acid 
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produces  precipitates  which  are  characterised  by  insolu- 
bility in  diluted  acids,  with  no  other  substances  than 
alcaline  earths  and  protoxide  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  is 
distinguished  from  the  earthy  sulphates  by  being  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  more  particularly  by  instantly 
assuming  a  black  colour  on  being  moistened  with  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Muriatic  Acid  and  solutions  of  Chlorides  produce  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  when  they  are  not  very 
dilute,  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves,  however, 
on  the  addition  of  water.  In  this  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead,  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate.  The  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  muriatic  acid,  or  by  solutions  of 
chlorides,  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  is  also  soluble 
in  potash. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure 
potash. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  which  are  soluble  in 
water  cannot  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  the  air, 
without  suffering  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead 
redden  litmus  paper. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  acid 
solution,  after  being  diluted  with  water,  and  if  the  solution 
be  not  too  acid,  affords  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  It 
is  nevertheless  easy  to  recognise  it  for  a  metallic  salt, 
for  it  becomes  instantly  black  on  being  moistened  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  when  treated  with  soda 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  very  easily  affords  metallic 
lead. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  can 
be  readily  recognised  by  being  mingled  with  soda  and 
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heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame ;  upon  which  they 
arc  reduced  to  metallic  globules,  which  can  easily  he  (lat- 
lened  by  the  hannner,  and  are  not  brittle.  Durinir  the 
operation,  the  charcoal  receives  a  coating  of  yellow  powder. 
(B»:KZi:iJt  S :  Aniccmlumj  <lra  Lnt/tmftrs,  p.  !>8.) 


The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead  can  lie  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solutions  of  other  oxides,  In  their 
behaviour  towards  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  I'rom  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alealine  earths,  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
reaction  with  hydrosulphuret  of  anmionia. 


W  hen  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  lead  contains  a  very 
irreat  quantity  of  organic  substances,  so  as  even  to  be 
ver\  strongly  coloured  there!)),  it  still  nllords  a  preci- 
pitate* with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  lead  can  be 
very  easily  detected  in  the  precipitated  sulphate,  by  fusini: 
it  with  soda  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  If  the  solu- 
tion contain  jruni,  the  sulphate  of  h  ad  does  not  readily 
subside,  but  remains  for  a  lonu  time  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  and  is  filtered  with  difficulty. 

If  a  solution  which  contains  much  organic  matter,  con- 
tain merely  traces  of  protoxide  of  lead,  then  no  precipitate 
is  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  solution 
must  be  slightly  acidulated  by  nitric  acid,  and  be  sub- 
jeeted  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydroiren  «ras.  The 
protoxide  of  lead  is  thus  completely  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  Milphurct  of  lead.  The  precipitate  does  not  fully 
subside,  however,  till  after  some  time.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  of  small  bulk,  the  lead  can  be  suflu  iently  well  pre- 
cipitated, in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  by  merely  adding  an 
excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate 
must  in  this  case  also,  be  fused  with  soda  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  lead. — M  hen  protoxide  ol  lead  is  mingled  with 
solid  or  pasty  organic  substances,  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
whole  w  ith  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  ignite  it  in  a  covered 
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Hessian  crucible;  but  the  operator  must  take  care  not  to 
employ  too  powerful  a  heat  in  this  operation,  lest  the  re- 
duced lead  be  volatilized.  After  becoming  cool,  the  fused 
mass  is  pulverised  in  an  agate  mortar  with  water,  and  the 
charcoal  is  carefully  washed  away.  The  reduced  metallic 
lead  then  remains  behind  in  the  mortar,  and  can  easily  be 
recognised. 


b.  RedOxideof  Lead  (Minium). 

This  oxide  is  pulverulent,  and  has  a  brick-red  colour. 
When  gently  heated,  it  turns  black,  but  again  becomes  red 
on  cooling.  By  a  strong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  under  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas.  If  red 
oxide  of  lead  be  adulterated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  brick- 
dust,  the  latter  is  best  detected  by  treating  the  ignited 
oxide  with  diluted  nitric  acid ;  the  brick-dust  then  remains 
undissolved.  When  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  put  into  nitric 
or  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  brown ;  the  reason  of  this  alter- 
ation is,  that  the  red  oxide  is  converted,  partly  into  prot- 
oxide which  dissolves  in  the  acid,  and  partly  into  brown 
oxide  which  remains  undissolved.  When  the  red  oxide  is 
heated  with  muriatic  acid,  chlorine  gas  is  disengaged,  and 
chloride  of  lead  produced. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  red  oxide  of  lead  behaves  like 
the  protoxide,  into  which,  indeed,  it  is  converted  by  heat. 


c  Brown  Oxide  of  Lbad. 

This  oxide  is  dark  brown,  and  pulverulent.  When 
heated,  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
protoxide  of  lead,  without  being  previously  converted  into 
red  oxide.  When  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted, even  in  the  cold,  into  chloride  of  lead ;  the  conver- 
sion being  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  gaseous 
chlorine. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  protoxide  of  lead. 
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XXII.   OXIDE  OF  BISMUTH. 

Pure  oxide  of  bismuth  is  yellow.  It  becomes  darker 
when  heated,  but  upon  cooling  regains  its  original  colour. 
In  a  strong  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  yellow  glass.  It  does  not 
volatilise,  except  at  an  extremely  high  temperature.  It  is 
very  easily  reduced  to  metallic  bismuth  by  ignition  with 
organic  substances  or  charcoal  powder.  The  oxide  of 
bismuth  readily  dissolves  in  acids. 

A  great  number  of  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  dissolve  in 
water,  but  the  solution  is  not  complete.  The  salt  is  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  water,  into  an  acid  salt 
which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  basic  salt  which  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  and  makes  the  liquid  milky.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  solution  is 
completely  effected,  and  the  liquid  remains  clear.  The 
reagents  then  produce  the  following  appearances. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  likewise  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  similar 
precipitate,  with  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  PJiosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  immediate  preci- 
pitate; but  after  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
perceptible. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a .  pale 
yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosvlphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  a  black,  or  in  small 
quantities,  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces  a  black  precipitate,  even  in  the 
acid  solutions.  When  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
bismuth  is  contained  in  the  solution,  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  dark  brown.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic 
bismuth,  when  mixed  with  soda,  and  fused  on  charcoal  in 
the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  bismuth  from  its 
solutions,  and  even  from  the  milky  liquor  produced  by 
diluting  the  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  water,  in 
the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black  spongy 
mass. 

The  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can  also  be  recognised 
by  the  following  reagents. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  bismuth 
oxide  solutions,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  readily  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Chroma te  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  bismuth,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  diluted  nitric  acid. 

The  saltj  of  oxide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, in  contact  with  the  air,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. 

The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  can 
only  be  solutions  of  acid  salts,  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  acids.  The  acid  solutions  become 
milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  They  give  with  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  dark  brown  or  black  precipitate, 
which  is  easily  reduced  to  beads  of  metallic  bismuth  when 
heated  with  soda  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can 
be  easily  recognised.  When  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  in  the  inner  flame,  they  are  easily  reduced,  and 
afford  globules  of  metallic  bismuth,  which  are  brittle,  and 
spring  to  pieces  under  the  hammer.  During  the  opera- 
tion, the  charcoal  becomes  coated  with  a  yellow  powder. 
(Bkkzflius  :  Anwendung  des  Luthrohrs,  p.  95.) 
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The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can  be  readily  recognised 
from  their  behaviour  with  water,  and  with  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  From  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  they 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  reaction  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  also  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  metallic  globules  obtained  by  reduction 
with  the  blowpipe,  are  discriminated  from  those  afforded 
by  the  reduction  of  lead  salts,  by  their  brittleness. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  does 
not  hinder  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  either  by 
water  or  by  alcalies. 

XXIII.    DEUTOXIDE  OF  COPPER. 

The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a  black 
colour.  It  is  fused  by  exposure  to  a  very  strong  heat. 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  or  with  organic  bodies,  it 
is  easily  reduced,  either  to  protoxide  of  copper,  or  to 
reguline  copper.  It  readily  dissolves  in  acids.  The  solu- 
tion has  generally  a  blue  colour.  When,  however,  the 
solution  is  effected  in  muriatic  acid,  it  possesses  an  emerald- 
green  colour.  The  hydrate  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
blue ;  but,  upon  being  dried,  or  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  black. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  a  voluminous  blue  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
deutoxide.  When  this  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
it  turns  black,  and  quickly  subsides.  It  is  then  in  the  state 
of  deutoxide.  If  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  be 
boiled  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  potash  than  is  necessary 
to  decompose  it  completely,  the  operator  obtains,  not  a 
black,  but  a  light  green  precipitate,  which  is  a  basic  salt  of 
the  deutoxide. 

Ammonia,  added  in  small  quantity  to  solutions  of  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  produces  a  greenish  precipitate,  which, 
however,  dissolves  very  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant, and  produces  a  blue  solution.  The  colour  of  this  blue 
ammoniacal  solution  is  much  darker  than  that  produced, 
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when,  instead  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  similar  quantity  of 
oxide  of  nickel  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Even  when  a  solution  of  copper  is  so  much  diluted  that  it 
appears  colourless,  it  acquires  a  bluish  colour  from  caustic 
ammonia.  In  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  no  immediate  precipitate  is  produced,  in  the  cold, 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  pure  potash :  but,  alter  a 
while,  if  the  solution  be  not  too  dilute,  a  blue  precipitate 
makes  its  appearance.  If,  however,  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  copper  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  a  dense  black  precipitate  is  formed.  When 
this  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  the  solution,  which  was 
previously  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  found  to  be  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  in  the  cold,  a  blue  precipitate, 
which  boiling  renders  black  and  dense. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  light  greenish  precipitate,  which 
completely  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  aud 
forms  a  light  bluish  solution. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  in  small  quantity, 
produces  a  light  greenish  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution  so 
produced,  has  the  same  blue  colour  as  the  solution  formed 
by  the  addition  of  pure  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  deutoxide 
of  copper. — A  solution  of  pure  potash  occasions  here  also, 
by  boiling,  a  heavy  black  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  PhospJiate  of  Soda  produces,  in  solutions  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  forms  a  blue  solution.  By  the 
addition  of  potash  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  by 
boiling  it,  a  black  heavy  precipitate  is  produced. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  immediately,  in  a 
neutral  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  greenish-white 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutions  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solu- 
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tions  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  black,  in  small  quantities  a 
dark  brown,  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  a  black,  in  small  quantities 
a  dark  brown  precipitate,  in  solutions,  both  neutral  and 
acid,  of  deutoxide  of  copper. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  copper  from  its  solu- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  black  coating. — Metallic  Iron  preci- 
pitates copper,  with  the  peculiar  colour  of  copper.  Even 
a  very  slight  trace  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  clean  iron,  upon  which  it  produces  a 
copper-coloured  coating. 

The  solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  reagents : 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces,  in  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  white  precipitate,  the  colour  of 
which  can  only  be  properly  examined,  when  the  coloured 
solution,  which  then  contains  free  iodine,  is  poured  off. 
An  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  redissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutions  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate.  This 
readily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  forms  an  emerald-green 
solution.    It  is  also  easily  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  cannot  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  without  being  decomposed :  yet,  if  the  heat  be  not  too 
strong,  the  sulphate  of  copper  escapes  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper 
redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  can  be  dissolved  by  free  acids.  The  smallest  quan- 
tity of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from  the 
acid  solution  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  preci- 
pitated sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  examined  before  the 
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blowpipe. — The  acid  solution  of  these  compounds  is,  like 
solutions  of  other  copper  salts,  rendered  blue  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excess  of  ammonia.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
ammonia,  so  much,  for  example,  as  is  necessary  to  saturate 
the  acid,  has  the  effect  of  precipitating  the  insoluble  salt 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  undecomposed  from  solution. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper 
can  be  detected  very  easily.  Dissolved  in  borax  and 
microcosmic  salt,  they  produce  in  the  outer  flame,  a  fine 
green  colour;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  dirty-brownish  red. 
When  the  quantity  of  the  copper  salt  is  very  small,  the 
reddish-brown  colour  is  easily  produced  by  the  addition  of 
tin.  Mingled  with  soda,  and  exposed  on  charcoal,  to  the 
inner  flame,  they  are  reduced :  even  the  smallest  portions 
of  a  copper  salt  can  be  detected  by  the  particles  of  metal 
having  the  peculiar  colour  of  copper,  which  are  found  on 
washing  away  the  charcoal.  (Bbrzelius:  Anwendung  des 
LuthrohrSy  p.  99.) 


The  solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  very  easily  be 
recognised  by  their  behaviour  with  ammonia,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  They  are  distinguished  from  nickel  solutions 
by  their  behaviour  towards  the  solution  of  potash,  and 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


The  presence  of  non- volatile  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tions of  deutoxide  of  copper  has  a  remarkable  influence 
over  the  behaviour  of  that  compound  towards  reagents. 
When  the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  only  slightly 
coloured  by  organic  matter,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
potash  produces  no  precipitate.  The  solution,  however, 
acquires  a  blue  colour,  similar  to  that  produced  in  common 
solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  white  wine,  or  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  of  tartaric  acid,  contains  a  not  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  of  verdigris,  or  of  any 
other  salt  of  copper.   The  more  deutoxide  of  copper  the 
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solution  contains,  the  more  brilliant  is  the  resulting  blue 
colour.  When  a  blue  alcaline  cupreous  solution  of  this 
sort  is  boiled,  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is,  in  most  cases, 
reduced,  and  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  precipitate  is  hydrate  of  protoxide  of 
copper.  Frequently,  the  copper  is  almost  wholly  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  protoxide.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  when  white  wine  which  has  been  adulterated  by 
a  copper  salt,  is  treated  as  described  above.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  liquid  continues  blue  after  the  boiling,  and  in  that 
case,  only  a  portion  of  the  copper  has  been  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  protoxide.  This  is  the  case  when  cupreous 
sugar  solutions  are  thus  treated.  Cases  also  occur,  in 
which  boiling  produces  no  change  in  the  blue  solution; 
this  happens  with  cupreous  tartaric  acid  solutions. — When 
these  solutions  contain  but  slight  traces  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  a  solution  of 
potash ;  for  this  reagent  then  produces  no  blue  colour,  and 
boiling  produces  no  precipitate  of  protoxide.  And  when 
also  the  cupreous  solution  is  very  deeply  coloured  by 
organic  substances,  no  blue  colour  can  be  produced  by 
potash;  this  is  the  case  with  red  wine  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  The  addition  of 
potash  to  such  a  solution  produces  a  dirty  green  opaque 
solution,  and  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour.  Boiliug, 
however,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  down  brownish-red 
protoxide  of  copper. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  which  is 
contaminated  by  non-volatile  organic  substances,  no  blue 
colour  is  communicated  to  the  solution,  unless  the  quantity 
of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  be  pretty  considerable,  and  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  be  not  dark.  When,  for  example, 
white  wine  contains  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  produces 
merely  a  dirty  green  or  brown  colour,  and  a  blue  solution 
can  be  produced  only  when  the  quantity  of  dissolved  deut- 
oxide of  copper  is  very  considerable.  When  the  solution 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  strongly  coloured  by  organic 
substances,  then  an  excess  of  ammonia  produces  no  blue 
colour,  even  though  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of 
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copper  be  present.  Red  wine,  which  contains  deutoxide 
of  copper,  acquires  from  ammonia  only  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  a  change  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by 
ammonia  in  perfectly  pure  red  wine. 

One  of  the  most  trust-worthy  reagents  for  readily  de- 
tecting deutoxide  of  copper  in  solutions  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  non-volatile  organic  substances,  is  the 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potash.  Even  when  the  slightest 
traces  of  deutoxide  of  copper  are  contained  in  a  solution 
with  very  considerable  quantities  of  organic  substances, 
the  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  produces  the  same 
characteristic  reddish  precipitate  that  it  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  pure  deutoxide  of  copper.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  solution  be  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid, 
and  not  alcaline.  Slight  traces  of  deutoxide  of  copper  can 
be  detected  in  this  manner  in  white  wine,  and  in  solutions 
of  sugar  and  other  organic  substances.  The  solutions, 
however,  must  not  be  very  strongly  coloured,  otherwise 
the  test  becomes  ineffectual.  In  red  wine,  for  example,  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  deutoxide  of  copper  by  prussiate  of 
potash,  unless  the  deutoxide  of  copper  be  present  in  consi- 
derable quantity. 

The  surest  way  of  detecting  the  slightest  traces  of  deut- 
oxide of  copper  in  a  solution,  is  to  precipitate  it  in  the 
state  of  metallic  copper,  by  clean  iron,  as,  for  example,  by 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  Even  when  the  solution  contains 
organic  substances  of  every  description,  and  is  quite  darkly 
coloured,  or  even  completely  opaque,  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  traces  of  deutoxide  of  copper  are  detected  by  the 
copper-red  coating  acquired  by  the  iron.  The  only  precau- 
tion necessary  to  be  taken  is,  that  of  rendering  the  solution 
slightly  acid.  When  the  solution  contains  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  the  iron  does  not  become 
coated  with  the  metallic  copper  till  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  solution  for  several  hours.  This  method  of  detecting 
small  quantities  of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  even  more  deli- 
cate than  that  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Solutions  which  contain  very  small  quantities  of  deutoxide 
of  copper  mingled  with  large  quantities  of  organic  sub- 
stances, afford,  indeed,  a  brown,  but  not  a  black,  precipitate 
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with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  afford  also  the 
same  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  rendered  alcaline  previous  to  its 
addition.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  operator  convince 
himself  of  the  actual  presence  of  copper  in  the  resulting 
precipitate ;  he  must,  therefore,  collect  and  examine  it 
before  the  blowpipe.  This,  however,  is  not  easy  to  do. 
Small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  copper  are  separated  by 
the  filter  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  and,  in  solutions, 
which  contain  much  organic  matter,  are  retained  a  Ten 
long  time  in  suspension.  Extremely  slight  traces  of  copper 
are,  besides,  frequently  not  at  all  indicated  by  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  while  they  can  still  be  precipitated  by 
blank  iron ;  and  when,  moreover,  a  solution  is  very  strongly 
coloured,  the  employment  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogeo 
for  the  detection  of  copper,  is  altogether  objectionable. 

When  pasty  or  solid  organic  substances  are  mingled 
with  small  quantities  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  they  are 
usually  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
sought  for  in  the  filtered  solution.  Extremely  slight  traces 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  when  mingled  with  very  large  quan- 
tities of  organic  substances,  cannot,  however,  be  detected  by 
such  a  process.  It  is  best,  in  this  case,  to  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  to  ignite 
the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  to  levigate  the 
ignited  mass.  The  charcoal  is  then  separated  by  washing, 
and  the  reduced  copper  remains  in  the  mixture.  In  thi> 
manner,  copper  can  be  detected  in  food  which  has  been 
boiled  in  copper  vessels,  and  in  bread  which  has  been 
adulterated  with  very  small  quantities  of  blue  vitriol.- 
The  best  method  of  performing  this  operation  so  as  to 
detect  the  slightest  trace  of  copper,  has  been  described  by  ' 
Jacquemyns  (Poggkndorff's  Annalen,  T.  xvm.p.75). 
as  follows :  The  substance  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  a  soft  paste,  which  is  then  mixed 
with  t  wice  its  weight  of  pulverised  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  Hessian  crucible  which  contains  the  mixture  is 
covered  and  gradually  heated ;  and,  finally, is  exposed  during 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat.    After  becoming 
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cold,  the  charred  mass  is  pulverised  in  an  agate  mortar. 
A  portion  of  the  mass  is  first  placed  in  the  mixture,  and 
after  being  moistened  with  water,  is  very  finely  pulverised ; 
more  water  is  then  poured  into  the  mortar,  and  after  being 
stirred  round  with  the  pestle,  is  carefully  poured  off  with 
the  charcoal  powder  in  suspension.  The  remainder  of  the 
mass  is  then  pulverised  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  grind- 
ing and  washing  is  continued  until  the  mortar  is  entirely 
freed  from  charcoal.  The  copper  should  then  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  in  the  state  of  minute  metallic 
copper  coloured  scales. — If  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  be  taken  than  that  which  is  here  prescribed,  the 
deutoxide  of  copper  can  still  be  reduced,  but  it  is  then  so 
finely  divided,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  with  the 
charcoal.  It  is  necessary  also  to  allow  the  crucible  to  be 
thoroughly  ignited,  that  the  minute  particles  of  the  reduced 
copper  may  be  better  able  to  unite  together.  To  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  crucible  by  the  alcaline  carbonate  in 
the  heat,  it  is  proper  to  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a 
portion  of  the  substance  for  analysis,  unmingled  with  car- 
bonated alcali.  A  mortar  of  porcelain  or  stone  cannot  be 
employed  instead  of  an  agate  mortar. 

XXIV.  OXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

In  a  pure  state,  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  a  greyish 
brown  powder.  It  turns  black  in  the  sunshine,  and  is 
reduced  by  ignition  to  metallic  silver.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  several  other  acids.  The  acid  solu- 
tion behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  silver. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
silver,  a  light  brown  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  is  dissolved  when  ammonia 
is  added. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  solutions  of  oxide  of 
silver,  when  added  in  very  small  quantity,  a  brown  preci- 
pitate, which  is  dissolved  with  extreme  facility  when  a 
little  more  ammonia  is  added.  If  the  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  contains  free  acid,  the  saturation  by  caustic  am- 
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monia  produces  no  pree  ipitate. —  In  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver,  to  which  ammonia  lias  been  added  in  excess,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  pro\ided 
the  excess  of  ammonia  be  vcrv  small. 

A  solution  of  Ctirhotttitc  of  Potas/t  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Bicarhoimtr  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  w  hite  precipitate,  whic  h  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

A  solution  of  ('arhoimtr  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  oxide1  of  sil\  er,  a  w  hite  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Phosjilmtr  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  \ellovv  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  caustic  ammonia.  The  solution  reiuaiiiinir  above 
the  precipitate  reddens  litmus  paper.  -  It  the  phosphate  of 
soda  he  exposed,  shortlv  before  the  expe  riment,  to  a  strong 
led  heat,  and  then  dissolved  in  wate  r,  its  solutions  pro- 
duces in  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  O.nt/ic  Arif/  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  oxide  of  nickel,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

V  solution  of  V russlatc  of  Potash  produces  ill  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussia/*-  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  oxide  of  silver,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which 
has  much  resemblance  with  that  throwudown  by  ammonia 
from  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

1 1  ilflrosuljJtnn  t  of  Amnuatia  produces  in  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  ot  the  precipitant. 

l/itfiiitl  St/lph/tn  tti//  I lt/(/roa<  //,  or  a  current  of  St//j,h>/- 
rrttr/f  I li/</roff<ir  das,  produces  either  in  neutral  or  acid 
solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  .Vrfttf/ir  Zh/r  precipitates  silver  from  its  solu- 
tions in  the  metallic-  state.  Near  the  zinc,  the  reduced 
silver  is  black  ;  farther  therefrom,  it  is  white. 

The  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  can  also  be  recognised 
from  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents. 
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Muriatic  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Chlorides  produce  a 
white  precipitate,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  oxide 
of  silver.  When  the  solution  contains  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  precipitate  subsides  very 
slowly,  and  the  solution  acquires  an  opalescent  appear* 
ance.  In  larger  quantities,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  ammonia,  but  is  insoluble  in  diluted 
acids.  If  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  speedily  loses 
its  white  colour,  and  becomes  grey  or  rather  violet.  The 
change  of  colour  commences  at  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  inclining  to  yellow. 
This  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves 
more  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  dark  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which 
is  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  consisting 
of  metallic  silver. 

A  solution  of  Protochloride  of  Tin,  to  which  muriatic 
acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  clear  has  been 
added,  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  when  added 
in  small  quantity,  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
When,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  protochloride  of  tin 
is  added  to  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  solutions,  espe- 
cially when  heated,  acquire  a  brown  colour  from  reduced 
silver. 

The  white  or  light-coloured  precipitates  of  silver  are 
particularly  characterised  by  the  black  colour  which  they 
readily  assume  at  the  surface,  on  being  exposed  in  a  moist 
condition  to  the  influence  of  light.  This  change  of  colour 
takes  place  most  easily  with  the  precipitates  formed  in 
silver  solutions  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  chlorides;  it 
occurs  in  a  less  degree,  or  scarcely  at  all,  with  those  pro- 
duced by  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  phosphate 
of  soda. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
cannot  be  heated  to  redness  without  being  decomposed. 
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The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  silver  have  no  action 
on  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  oxide  of 
silver  is  detected  in  the  acid  solution  by  means  of  muriatic 
acid.  This  reagent  precipitates  the  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  silver  salts  are  easily  detected 
by  being  fused  with  soda,  upon  which  they  are  reduced  to 
metallic  silver.  (Berzelius:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  da 
Lothrohrsy  p.  101.) 


The  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  can  very  easily  be  recog- 
nised by  their  behaviour  towards  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  towards 
ammonia  and  diluted  acids.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
chloride  of  silver  from  other  insoluble  chlorides,  being  its 
solubility  in  ammonia  and  insolubility  in  diluted  acids. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tions of  oxide  of  silver,  does  not  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  that  metal  by  muriatic  acid. 


XXV.  OXIDES  OF  MERCURY, 
a.  Protoxide  of  Mercury. 

Pure  protoxide  of  Mercury  is  black.  A  very  gentJt 
heat  converts  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  peroxide  of 
mercury.  A  strong  heat  decomposes  it  into  metallic  mer- 
cury and  oxygen  gas.  When  treated  by  various  acids 
and  particularly  when  free  alcali  is  present,  the  protoxidt 
likewise  very  often  falls  into  metallic  mercury  and  per- 
oxide. The  solution  of  the  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by 
treating  an  excess  of  the  metal  with  nitric  acid. — Some  oi 
the  neutral  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  dissolve  onh 
partially  in  water,  being  decomposed  into  an  acid  soluble 
salt,  and  a  basic  salt  which  is  not  soluble.   The  neutral 
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nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is  a  salt  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  mercury,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate,  which 
boiling  renders  black. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  turns  black  when  boiled.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  discharged  during  the  boiling. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  mercury,  in  small  quantity  a  grey,  in 
larger  quantity  a  black  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  gives  with  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  mercury  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate, 
which  after  some  time  becomes  white. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  immediately,  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  black  precipitate, 
which  is  not  only  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
but  also  in  ammonia.  It  partially  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  pure  potash,  leaving  a  black  powder,  which  on  being 
brought  upon  a  filter  and  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  proves 
to  be  metallic  mercury.  The  filtered  alcaliue  solution,  on 
being  supersaturated  by  an  acid,  affords  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  immediately,  either  in  neutral  or 
acid  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  black  precipitate. 
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This  is  the  case  even  when  much  less  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  is  employed,  than  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  throws  down  mercury  in  the 
metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a  grey  coating,  which  is  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury  can  also  be  re- 
cognised from  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents. 

Muriatic  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Chlorides  produce  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  even  when  added  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  simple  acids,  and  is  rendered  black  by  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solution* 
of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate, 
which  a  greater  addition  of  the  reagent  renders  blackish, 
and  a  still  greater  dissolves. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  gives  a  red  precipitate 
with  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

A  drop  of  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  mercury  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  bright  copper,  and  rubbed  off  with  paper, 
after  having  been  some  time  in  contact,  leaves  upon  the 
copper  a  silvery  stain,  which  disappears  when  it  is  heated 
to  redness. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  decomposed  and  volatilized  by  a  red  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  mercury  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  which  are  iusoluble  in 
water,  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitrir 
acid.  The  acid  solution  produces  with  muriatic  acid  a 
white  precipitate,  which  ammonia  turns  black  but  does  not 
dissolve. 

If  the  protosalts  of  mercury  are  mingled  with  dry  soda, 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  heated  to 
redness  by  the  flame  of  the  Blowpipe,  they  are  reduced, 
and  mercury  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  w  hich 
on  being  rubbed  together  by  a  glass  rod,  can  easily  be 
seen  to  form  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  (Berzblii  s: 
Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  101.) 
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The  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  mercury  can  easily  be 
detected  by  their  behaviour  towards  muriatic  acid,  and 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  precipitate  thus  formed  towards 
ammonia.  The  conversion  of  its  white  colour  to  black,  by 
the  action  of  the  latter  reagent,  is  a  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  mercurial  precipitate  from  that  produced  by 
muriatic  acid  in  the  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver.  In  the 
dry  way,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  the  presence  of  mercury, 
by  the  production  of  the  globules  of  that  metal. 


b.  Peroxide  of  Mercury. 

Pure  peroxide  of  mercury  is  commonly  crystalline,  and 
then  possesses  a  brick-red  colour;  but  when  it  is  very 
finely  pulverised,  it  becomes  yellowish.  A  gentle  heat 
turns  it  black ;  but  the  brick-red  colour  returns  as-  the 
heat  is  diminished.  A  strong  heat  decomposes  it  into 
oxygen  gas  and  metallic  mercury. — If  peroxide  of  mercury 
is  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  red  lead,  it  should  be 
put  into  a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  be 
exposed  to  heat  till  the  peroxide  of  mercury  is  completely 
decomposed.  If  red  lead  be  present,  the  operation  yields 
fused  protoxide  of  lead. — If  peroxide  of  mercury,  adul- 
terated with  brick-dust,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  brick-dust  remains  behind  unchanged. 

Peroxide  of  mercury  easily  dissolves  in  acids.  The 
acid  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  precisely  like 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  which  are 
soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  mercury,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash.  If  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tant be  applied  to  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  the 
precipitate  is  reddish  brown. — If  the  mercurial  solution 
contain  muriate  of  ammonia,  potash  produces  a  white 
precipitate.  And  when  also  the  solution  contains  very 
much  free  acid,  potash  produces  a  whitish  precipitate. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  the  persalts  of  mer- 
cury, a  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

part  i.  x 
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A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the 
solution  of  mercury  contain  muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  added  to  solutions 
of  pernitrate  or  persulphate  of  mercury,  produces,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  brownish  red  preci- 
pitate. A  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is,  at  first 
not  troubled  by  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  ;  after 
some  time,  however,  it  deposits  a  dark  reddish  brown 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda,  added  to  solutions  of 
pernitrate  or  persulphate  of  mercury,  produces  a  white 
precipitate ;  but  added  to  solutions  of  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury, it  only  occasions  a  very  slight  troubling. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  per- 
nitrate and  persulphate  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate; 
but  in  perchloride  of  mercury,  it  forms  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Pmssiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate,  which  after 
some  reposure  becomes  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  prussian  blue. 

A  solution  of  Bed  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  pernitrate  and  persulphate  of  mercury  a  yellow 
precipitate ;  in  solutions  of  perchloride,  no  precipitate. 

liydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,  when  dropped,  in  very  small 
quantities,  into  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  produces, 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  liquid,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate. But  this  precipitate  becomes  completely  white 
when  the  mixture  is  shaken,  even  though  much  of  the  salt 
of  mercury  remains  in  solution  undecomposed.  The  white 
precipitate,  formed  by  agitating  the  black  one  in  the  liquid, 
remains  a  very  long  time  in  suspension.  If  more  hydro 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution, 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  white, 
and  if  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  added,  the  precipitate, 
which  does  not  redissolve  in  the  cold,  is  rendered  perfectly 
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black.  The  precipitate  is  also  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but 
it  dissolves  completely  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  can  be 
reprecipitated  from  the  alcaline  solution,  by  supersatu- 
rating it  with  an  acid. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  behaves  both  with  acid  and  neutral 
solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  reagent,  but  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
employed,  the  phenomena  can  be  better  observed  than 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Metallic  Zinc  acts  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  solutions  of  the  protoxide. 

The  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury  can  also  be  recog- 
nised by  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents : 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  cinnabar  red  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  either  in  an  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or 
of  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury,  provided  they  be  not  very  dilute,  a 
yellowish  red  precipitate. 

Towards  Metallic  Copper,  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury behave  in  the  same  manner  as  solutions  of  the 
protoxide. 

When  heated  to  redness,  the  persalts  of  mercury  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  soluble  protosalts. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  persalts  of  mercury  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids.  The  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury  in  the  acid  solution  is  best  detected  by  a 
very  gradual  addition  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  this  reagent  is  mingled  with  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  it  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  which  remains  a  long  time  in  suspension. 
When  an  excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added, 
the  precipitate  becomes  both  black  and  dense. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  persalts,  like  the  protosalts, 
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are  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  bv  being  treated  with 

* 

soda. 


The  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  can  be  very  easily 
recognised  from  their  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  or,  as  this  is  too  concentrated,  better  from  their 
behaviour  with  Y.  juid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  dry 
way,  the  operator  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  presence 
of  mercury,  by  the  production  of  the  globules  of  that 
metal. 


The  presence  of  such  organic  substances  as  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition,  has  a  very  c  onsiderable 
influence  over  the  behaviour  of  solutions  of  peroxide  or 
perchloride  of  mercury  towards  reagents.  This  is  the  case 
even  when  the  solutions  are  not  coloured  b\  the  organic 
matter.  If,  for  example,  sugar,  or  non- volatile  organic 
acids  be  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  then 
the  solution,  on  bene:  tested  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
gives  no  precipitate  if  but  a  small  quant  it  \  of  peroxide  ol 
mercury  be  present,  or  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate  if  a  large 
quantity  of  peroxide  be  present.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  solution,  after  some  time,  deposits  a  heavy  black  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  metallic 
mercury.  This  black  precipitate  is  inunediateh  produced 
when  the  solution  is  boiled.  The  same  appearances  are 
exhibited  when,  instead  of  potash,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  of  potash  is  employed.  Without  the  addition  of 
an  alcali,  the  reduction  to  metallic  mercury  does  not  take 
place.  Ammonia  produces  in  such  solutions  ol'  peroxide 
of  mercury  a  white  precipitate1,  which  continues  white 
for  a  Ion::  time,  and  upon  being  boiled  merely  blackens 
partially. 

When  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury  are  strongly 
coloured  b\  organic  substances ;  -  w  hen,  for  example,  they 
contain  red  wine, -they  immediately  produce  with  solu- 
tions of  potash,  dark  coloured  precipitates  of  various  hues. 
These  are  turned  black  b\  rcposure,  and  still  more  rapidly 
by  boiling.  They  contain  metallic-  mercury.  White  wine 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
acquires  from  a  solution  of  potash,  a  brow  nish  red  colour. 
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bot  affords  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some  time, 
however,  or  more  speedily  if  boiled,  this  solution  produces 
a  dirty  brownish  red,  and  finally  a  grey  precipitate. 

When  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  added  in  excess  to  solutions  of  mercury  which 
contain  much  organic  matter,  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
mercury  is  produced ;  but  when  the  solutions  are  strongly 
coloured,  the  precipitate  is  commonly  difficult  to  be  seen. 
That  it  may  be  determined  with  certainty,  whether  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  contains  mercury,  it  must  be  fil- 
tered, dried,  mingled  with  soda  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  heated  before  the  blowpipe.  If  mercury 
be  present,  it  is  reduced  and  sublimed.  But  as  the  presence 
of  certain  organic  substances  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  remain  a  very  long  time  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  solution,  and  frequently  of  partly  or  totally 
preventing  its  filtration,  the  operator  must  employ  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  as  the  precipitant,  only  when  the  quantity 
of  mercury  is  very  considerable.  To  detect  a  very  small 
quantity  of  mercury  in  such  solutions,  it  is  best  to  employ 
blank  copperplate.  This  is  placed  in  the  solutions,  which 
must  either  be  neutral  or  not  too  strongly  acid ;  though, 
indeed,  the  mercury  can  be  precipitated  by  copper,  even 
from  an  alcaline  solution.  The  precipitation  is  also  thus 
effected,  even  when  the  solution  is  very  deeply  coloured 
and  contains  organic  substances  of  every  description.  The 
copper,  after  some  time,  acquires  a  grey  coating,  if  the 
solution  contain  the  slightest  traces  of  mercury.  The  grey 
coating,  on  being  rubbed  with  paper,  gives  a  silvery 
appearance  to  the  copper,  but  one  which  a  gentle  heat  is 
sufficient  to  drive  away.  When  the  quantity  of  the  mer- 
cury in  solution  is  extremely  small,  the  silvery  appear- 
ance produced  upon  the  copper  is  less  distinct,  because  the 
characteristic  colour  of  the  copper  shines  through  the  thin 
coating  of  mercury.  In  this  case,  the  operator  must  heat 
the  copper  in  several  spots,  and  thus  restore  its  own  pure 
colour.  The  slight  silvery  appearance  on  the  places  which 
have  not  been  heated,  is  then  rendered  more  striking  by 
contrast. 

When  peroxide  of  mercury  is  contained  in  pasty  or  solid 
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organic  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  water,  they 
are,  if  possible,  to  be  dissolved  in  ammonia.  The  precipi- 
tate produced  by  albumen  in  solutions  of  peroxide  or 
perchloride  of  mercury,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia,  or  in  a  solution  of  potash.  The  mer- 
cury can  be  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  but  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  ' 
remains  a  very  long  time  suspended  in  the  solution  and 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it.  Yet  its  separation  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  it  may  be  examined  for  mercury 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to  place 
a  blank  copper  plate  in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution, 
the  mercury  can  be  precipitated  by  this  metal.  The  copper 
acquires  a  grey  surface,  which,  on  being  nibbed  by  paper 
becomes  bright  and  silvery.  Even  slight  traces  of  mercury 
can  be  thus  detected  in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  It  is 
probable  that  the  presence  of  mercury  in  blood,  should  this 
fluid  contain  that  metal,  could  also  be  best  detected  by  this 
process ;  because  all  the  constituents  of  blood  are  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  operator  must  not  employ  a  solution  of  potash, 
instead  of  ammonia,  in  these  experiments.  The  presence 
of  mercury  cannot  be  detected  in  a  solution  of  potash  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  for  the  resulting  sulphuret  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
potash  be  present.  Mercury  can  be  precipitated  from 
such  a  solution  by  copper  plate,  yet  not  so  effectually  as 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution. 

When  the  mercurial  organic  substance  is  soluble  neither 
in  water  nor  in  ammonia,  it  is  customary  to  digest  it  with 
nitric  acid,  and  to  seek  for  the  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid 
solution.  But  this  method  is  often  attended  by  disad- 
vantages, particularly  when  the  quantity  of  the  organic 
substance  is  considerable,  and  that  of  the  mercury  very 
small.  It  is  better  in  such  cases  to  adopt  the  process 
which  follows :  The  dry  substance  is  mingled  with  about 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  retoit 
which  is  large  enough  to  contain  four  times  as  much  as 
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the  bulk  of  the  mixture.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
then  added  to  make  the  whole  into  a  paste,  and  the  retort 
is  shaken  till  the  dry  substance  is  properly  mingled  with 
the  water.  If  the  substance  for  examination  is  of  a  pasty 
consistence,  it  must  be  mingled  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
then  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  that  it  may  be  brought 
into  a  fit  state  to  be  inserted  into  the  retort.  The  neck  of 
the  retort  is  then  connected,  by  means  of  a  cork,  with  a 
receiver,  but  the  juncture  must  not  be  quite  air  tight.  The 
retort  is  then  gradually  heated,  and  the  heat  is  increased 
till  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  red  hot.— When  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  for  examination  is  inconsider- 
able, so  that  the  operation  can  be  performed  in  a  small 
retort,  the  heat  can  be  best  applied  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick ;  but  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  employ  a  charcoal  lire.  The 
mass  in  the  retort  commonly  swells  up  very  much,  and  the 
operator  must  take  great  care  that  it  does  not  rise  into  the 
neck.  After  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  broken  off  by  the  application  of  a  hot  coal,  close 
to  the  body ;  the  neck  is  afterwards  split  longitudinally, 
also  by  applying  a  hot  coal.  The  interior  of  the  neck  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  glutinous  brown  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  at  about  an  inch  from  the  body  of  the  retort,  a 
quantity  of  minute  globules  of  mercury  are  observable. 
The  existence  of  these  mercurial  globules  is  demonstrated 
with  most  certainty,  by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  place 
where  they  appear  to  be  fixed,  and  then  examining  the 
substance  which  is  transferred  to  the  finger.  The  globules 
of  mercury  can  easily  be  recognised  upon  the  finger,  by  the 
unassisted  eye,  or  still  better  when  a  lens  is  employed.  It 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  globules  from  the  glass  prior  to 
examination,  lest  the  eye  should  be  deceived ;  for  small  air 
bubbles  fixed  in  the  glutinous  oil  on  the  glass  can  easily  be 
mistaken  for  globules  of  mercury. — When  the  organic  sub- 
stance contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  remains  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
none  passes  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  into  the  receiver. 
When  no  globules  of  mercury  have  been  produced  by  this 
experiment,  the  operator  may  digest  the  oil  which  is  in  the 
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receiver,  together  with  that  which  remains  in  the  broken 
neck  of  the  retort,  in  nitric  acid,  and  test  the  nitric  acid 
solution  lor  mercury.  When,  however,  the  preceding  ope- 
ration has  been  conducted  with  great  care,  and  no  mercury 
is  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  it  is  seldom  that  its 
presence  can  be  detected  in  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

XXVI.    OXIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

Oxide  of  platinum,  in  a  state  of  purity,  never  occurs  in 
analyses.  Its  hydrate  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  on  beinjr 
heated  turns  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  disengage* 
water.  When  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  oxygen  gas, 
and  is  reduced  to  metallic  platinum. — The  chloride  which 
corresponds  to  the  oxide  forms  a  dark  reddish  brown  saline 
mass,  which  on  being  heated  at  about  the  temperature  of 
melting  lead,  is  reduced  to  subchloride  of  platinum,  and 
upon  being  still  more  powerfully  heated,  is  reduced  to 
metallic  platinum;  while  in  both  cases,  chlorine  gas  is 
disengaged.  When  the  chloride  is  heated  less  powerfully 
than  is  necessary  to  convert  it  entirely  into  subchloride, 
it  afterwards  dissolves  completely  in  water,  producing  a 
brown  solution  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  to  appear  opaque. 
According  to  Magnus,  this  solution  contains  subchloride 
of  platinum  dissolved  in  chloride  of  platinum. 

The  chloride  of  platinum  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, producing  a  dark  brown  solution.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solution  of  platinum 
in  aqua  regia,  which  contains  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  particularly  when 
muriatic  acid  is  added,  to  convert  the  potash  into  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
free  acids,  but  it  dissolves  when  heated  in  an  excess  of 
potash,  and  does  not  again  precipitate  when  the  liquid  is 
cold.  When,  however,  the  solution  is  supersaturated  by 
muriatic  acid,  the  precipitate  reappears. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum, 
a  yellow  precipitate  similar  to  that  produced  by  potash, 
particularly  when  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  convert  the 
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ammonia  into  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  yellow  precipi- 
tate is  insoluble  in  free  acids,  but  it  dissolves  when  heated 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  when  the  resulting  solution 
is  supersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  is 
produced. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum,  particularly  when  muriatic  acid 
is  added  to  convert  the  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium. 
This  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  on  being  heated  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  occasions  no  precipita- 
tion. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  towards 
solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  no  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Pmssiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum,  while  the  solution  becomes  somewhat 
darker  in  colour. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Cyanuret  of  Mercury  produces  no  precipi- 
pitate  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Protonitrate  of  Mercury  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  platinum  a  considerable  yellowish  red 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

Protochloride  of  Tin  communicates  to  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  without 
producing  a  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  communicates  to  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  platinum  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour, 
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and  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  hut  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  exposed  to  heat,  the 
glass  acquires  a  metallic  coating:. 

Litpud  Sulphuretted  Ih/droipn,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted ilijdrtujen  (ids,  produces  in  acid  and  neutral  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum,  at  first  merely  a  change  of  the 
colour  to  brown,  but  after  some  time  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  upon  subsiding  appears  black. 

Hiplrosulphuret.  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of 
chloride  of  platinum  a  brownish  black  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  a  pretty  large  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The 
solution  has  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Z'mc  precipitates  platinum  from  its 
solutions,  in  the  state  of  a  black  metallic  powder. 

The  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  platinum  are 
decomposed  by  ignition.  They  leave  metallic  platinum, 
while  the  acid,  if  it  be  volatile,  Hies  oil' in  the  gaseous  state 
with  the  oxygen  or  the  chlorine  of  the  compound.  If  the 
compound  of  chloride  of  platinum  contain  a  metallic  chlo- 
ride, both  non-volatile  and  indecomposable  by  heat,  then 
the  latter  remains  behind  after  the  ignition,  mingled  with 
finely  divided  platinum. 

Solutions  of  the  compounds  of  oxide  of  platinum  redden 
litmus  paper;  but  solutions  of  the  compounds  of  chloride 
of  platinum  lea\e  the  blue  litmus  paper  unchanged. 

The  compounds  of  platinum  w  hich  are  insoluble  in  water 
must  be  ignited.  The  oxide  or  chloride  is  then  reduced  to 
metallic  platinum,  which  can  lie  dissolved  in  aqua  regia. 
It  is  then  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  platinum  in  the 
acid  solutions,  by  means  of  the  above-cited  reagents. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  compounds  of  platinum  are 
completely  reduced,  and  communicate  no  colour  to  the 
lluxes. 


The  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  platinum  are 
very  easily  distinguished  by  the  precipitates  which  their 
solutions  produce  with  potash  and  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  by  this  character  from  all  othe  r  substances. 
When  the  solution  of  platinum  is  ac  id,  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  add  pure  or  carbonated  potash  or  ammonia,  to  produce 
the  yellow  precipitate.  When  the  solution  is  neutral,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  when  carbonated 
alcalies  are  employed,  to  acidulate  the  solution  with 
muriatic  acid. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  the 
solution  of  platinum,  if  they  are  not  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
does  not  prevent  the  production  of  the  yellow  precipitate 
by  potash.  But  when  too  large  a  quantity  of  organic 
matter  is  present,  the  addition  of  potash  causes  the  solu- 
tion, after  some  exposure,  to  become  quite  black,  so  that 
the  production  of  the  yellow  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum  cannot  be  distinctly  observed.  If  the  solution  of 
a  compound  of  chloride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  exposed  to  a  prolonged  digestion  at  a  gentle  heat, 
until  the  alcohol  is  almost  entirely  expelled,  the  resulting 
aqueous  solution,  upon  being  mingled  with  a  solution  of 
cyanuret  of  mercury,  affords  a  white  precipitate,  if  not 
immediately,  yet  after  some  delay.  The  quantity  of  this 
precipitate  is  increased,  when  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
repose.  As  solutions  of  platinum  which  are  free  from 
organic  matter  produce  no  precipitate  with  cyanuret  of 
mercury,  it  is  possible  to  mistake  an  impure  solution  of 
platinum  for  a  solution  of  palladium  ;  but  when  the  preci- 
pitate of  platinum  is  dried  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into 
metallic  platinum,  which,  on  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  tested  by  the  usual  reagents,  can  be  recognised  with 
facility. 

XXVII.  OXIDES  OF  GOLD. 

Suboxide  op  Gold. 
The  suboxide  of  gold  is  prepared  from  the  corresponding 
subchloride,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  potash ;  but  its 
existence  is  of  short  duration,  for  it  speedily  falls  into 
metallic  gold  and  oxide  of  gold.   The  subchloride  of  gold 
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is,  in  a  similar  manner,  decomposed  by  water  into  metallic 
gold  and  chloride  of  gold. 


b.  Oxide  of  Gold. 

The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  gold  is  yellowish-brown. 
When  the  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  by  a  base,  it  always  contains  a  portion  of 
the  base  employed  as  the  precipitant.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ignition,  into  metallic  gold  and  oxygen  gas.  The  chloride 
which  corresponds  to  the  oxide  is  contained  in  the  solution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  When  heated  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  tin,  it  is  converted  into  subchloride ;  when  heated 
more  powerfully,  it  is  converted  into  metallic  gold. 

A  solution  of  Potash,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  produces  at  first  no  precipitate;  after 
some  time,  the  solution  acquires  a  greenish  colour,  and 
deposits  an  inconsiderable  black  precipitate. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  a 
yellow  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
tate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  yellow  precipitate,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  no  precipitate 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  a  dark  greenish-black  colour,  which  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  metallic  gold.  After  some  time,  the 
metallic  gold  subsides.  When  the  solution  is  heated,  this 
change  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  under  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  communicates  to  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  gold,  an  emerald-green  colour. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
pitate. 
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A  solution  of  Cyanuret  of  Mercury  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

A  solution  of  Protonitrate  of  Mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces a  black  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold. 

A  solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  produces  in  very 
dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  first  a  blue  colouring, 
and  thereafter  a  precipitate  of  brown-coloured  metallic 
gold.  The  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  produces  a 
dark  brown  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  immediately,  when 
the  gold  solution  is  not  too  dilute. 

A  solution  of  Protochloride  of  Tin,  to  which  so  much 
muriatic  acid  has  been  added  that  it  has  become  clear, 
communicates  to  the  most  diluted  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  a  reddish-purple  colour:  in  concentrated  solutions  of 
gold,  this  reagent  produces  a  dark  reddish-purple  precipi- 
tate, which  is  insoluble  in  free  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  communicates  a  black 
colour  to  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold :  subsequently,  a 
yellowish-green  precipitate  subsides,  leaving  free  iodine 
dissolved  in  the  solution. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  chloride  of  gold,  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  com- 
pletely redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
chloride  of  gold,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  gold  from  its  solu- 
tions, in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
bulky  coating. 

The  compounds  of  gold  are  decomposed  when  heated  to 
redness,  the  metal  being  reduced. 

The  neutral  solution  of  gold  reddens  litmus  paper. 


Solutions  of  gold  are  easily  recognised  from  their  beha- 
viour towards  solutions  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
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Organic  substances  have  the  property  of  decomposing 
the  compounds  of  gold,  and  of  precipitating  that  metal  in 
the  reguline  state,  from  its  solutions.  The  reduction  of 
gold  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  some  organic  substances 
than  by  others. 

XXVIII.  OXIDES  OF  TIN. 
a.  Protoxide  op  Tin. 

Pure  protoxide  of  tin  is  a  greyish-black  powder,  which, 
on  being  brought  into  contact  with  ignited  bodies,  in  the 
open  air,  takes  fire,  and  becomes  oxidised  into  peroxide  of 
tin.  The  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  is  white,  and  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  acids  than  the  protoxide  itself  is,  after 
having  been  ignited  in  closed  vessels.  The  protochloride 
of  tin,  which  corresponds  to  the  protoxide  of  tin,  does  not 
dissolve  in  water,  without  undergoing  decomposition.  It 
forms  a  milky  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insoluble  compound  of  protochloride  with  prot- 
oxide. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin  in  acids,  and  of  pro- 
tochloride of  tin  in  water,  acidulated  by  a  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  sufficient  to  render  it  clear,  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution, 
after  some  reposure,  but  more  rapidly  when  boiled,  U 
decomposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  metallic  tin  in 
black  powder,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  peroxide  of  tin 
with  potash. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  acts  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  solu- 
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tions  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide of  tin,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  affords  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  free  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  a  very  great 
excess  of  the  precipitant  redissolves,  especially  when  this 
precipitant  possesses  a  yellow  colour,  occasioned  by  its 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Muriatic  acid,  added  in 
excess  to  the  sulphuretted  solution,  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces,  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  tin  from  the  solutions 
of  its  protosalts,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of 
small  greyish-white  spangles. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  flocculent  precipitate,  the  colour  of 
which  is  white,  slightly  inclining  to  yellowish.  After  a 
short  time,  and  when  the  solution  is  at  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration,  the  colour  becomes  cinnabar  red.  A  great 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  this  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  tin  are  decomposed  when 
heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air.— Their  solutions 
redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  tin  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid,  unless  they  have  been 
exposed  to  ignition.  The  presence  of  the  protoxide  of  tin 
in  the  resulting  acid  solution,  is  detected  either  by  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  a  solution  of  gold. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  tin,  in  the  protosalts  of  tin,  is 
easily  reduced.  The  salts  are  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame.    The  reduced 
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metallic  globule  can  be  recognised  as  tin,  by  its  allowing 
itself  to  be  flattened  by  the  hammer,  and  by  its  possessing 
the  power,  when  added  to  a  bead  formed  of  microcosmic 
salt  and  copper,  of  depriving  the  bead  of  its  green  colour, 
and  of  rendering  it  opaque  and  brownish-red.  (Bbrze- 
lius:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  97.) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin  are  very  easily  known  by 
their  behaviour  with  solution  of  gold  (page  141). 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can 
sometimes  prevent  the  precipitation  of  protoxide  of  tin  by 
alcalies. 


b.  Peroxide  of  Tin. 

Pure  peroxide  of  tin  has,  after  ignition,  a  white  or 
yellowish  colour.  The  peroxide  of  tin  which  occurs  in 
nature,  commonly  possesses  a  dark  colour,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  unessential  constituents.  Ignited  per- 
oxide of  tin  is  completely  insoluble  in  acids,  and  can  only 
be  brought  into  a  soluble  state,  by  being  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  of  soda.  When  pure,  it  is  infusible 
by  heat,  unless  the  heat  be  exceedingly  powerful ;  but  it 
readily  fuses  with  basic  substances  to  an  enamel. — The 
hydrate  which  is  produced  by  treating  metallic  tin  with 
nitric  acid,  is  white,  and  in  almost  all  acids,  is  either  quite 
insoluble,  or  but  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  hydrate  of 
peroxide  of  tin,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin  by  ammonia,  is,  on  the  contrary,  soluble 
in  acids.  The  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin  behave  tow  ards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  salts  of  peroxide  of 
tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  completely  soluble  in  a 
great  excess  of  ammonia. 
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A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  tin,  under  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
completely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
This  solution,  however,  after  some  reposure,  again  deposits 
a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  w  hite  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  per- 
oxide of  tin,  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  persalts  of  tin,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some 
time,  a  white  troubling  is  visible,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  reposed  still  longer,  the  whole  congeals  to  a  thick, 
stiff,  \cllowish  jelly,  which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
In  diluted  solutions  of  the  persalts  of  tin,  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  does  not  produce  the  jelly  till  after  a 
much  longer  time. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  persalts  of  tin,  no  precipitate. 

J lydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  completely 
rcriissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Lif/uid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  (was  produces  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  tin,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some 
time  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which 
increases  on  longer  reposure.  This  yellow  precipitate 
appears  sooner,  when  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  tin  is  boiled 
with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  produces  in  solutions  of  the  per- 
salts of  tin,  under  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  a  w  hite 
gelatinous  precipitate,  w  hich  is  peroxide  of  tin. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  no  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin. 

1VVRT  I.  i. 
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The  salts  of  peroxide  of  tin  arc  decomposed  when  heated 
to  redness. — Their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper. 


The  compounds  of  peroxide  of  tin  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  (previous  to  ignition)  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  presence  of*  peroxide  of  tin  in  the  acid  solution,  is 
best  detec  ted  by  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  «ras,  which  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
hydrosulphuret  ot  ammonia.  When  the  compound  of  per- 
oxide of  tin  has  been  ignited,  and  by  that  means  rendered 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda  ;  after  which,  the  fused  mass 
can  be  dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  the  presence 
of  peroxide  of  tin  can  be  detec  ted  in  the  acid  solution,  in 
the  manner  described  above.  -  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  this  analysis  can  be  of  use  only  when  the 
peroxide  of  tin  is  combined  with  an  acid  which  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iias. — It  is  easier, 
however,  to  detect  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  these 
insoluble  compounds,  by  an  experiment  with  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Before  the  /i/mrpi/ic,  metallic  tin  can  be  obtained  by 
reduction,  with  the  same  fac  ility  from  the  persalts  as  from 
the  protosalts  of  tin. 


Solutions  of  persalts  of  tin  can  be  readily  known,  from 
their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
with  h\diosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Persalts  of  tin  are  best 
discriminated  from  salts  which  contain  arsenic  acid,  by 
their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 


The  presence-  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can 
often  prevent  the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  tin  by 
alcalics. 
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XXIX.  PROTOXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

The  protoxide  of  antimony,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  white. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass,  which 
on  cooling,  becomes  greyish-white  and  crystalline.  When 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  can  be  completely  vola- 
tilized ;  the  sublimate  then  obtained  is  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  needle-formed  crystals.  When  heated  in  the 
open  air,  it  gives  out  a  white  smoke,  and  is  partly  con- 
verted into  antimonious  acid.  It  is  easily  reduced  to 
metallic  antimony  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  On  being 
fused  with  sulphuret  of  antimony,  it  readily  produces  a 
red  glass.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid.  The  resulting  solution  becomes  milky 
on  being  diluted  with  water.  When  a  diluted  acid  has 
been  added  to  the  milky  solution,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
render  it  clear,  the  resulting  acid  solution  behaves  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  potash. 

Ammonia  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  also  a  white 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  the  same.  The  two  last 
precipitates,  however,  could  just  as  well  be  produced  by 
the  water  contained  in  the  precipitants. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  therefore 
not  occasioned  merely  by  the  water  of  the  reagent. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
pitate :  after  some  time,  a  slight  opacity  is  visible,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Ilydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  a  red  precipitate, 
which  completely  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

l2 
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Liijriil  Sa'phitn  ttaf  Iltftlrot/nt,  or  a  ciHTOiit  of  Snlphitrvttal 
llijtUtujrit  (j'trs,  produces  in  acio!  and  neutral  solutions  ol 
protoxide  of  antimony,  a  red  precipitate.  If  the  solution 
of  protoxide  of  antimony  is  neutral,  the  sulphuretted 
li\droiren  irns  produces  at  first  merely  a  red  colour  without 
a  precipitate;  hut  the  latter  is  immediately  produced, 
either  by  aelclini.  mriatic  acid,  or  by  exposing  the  solutien 
to  heat. 

A  liar  of  Mi  ftiU'iv  '//we  precipitates  antimony  from  its 
solutions,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  antimon\  cannot  be  heated  1«» 
redness,  in  contact  with  the  air,  without  beimr  cither  de- 
composed or  volatilized.  Their  solutions,  w  Inch  are  alw  a\  s 
acid,  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  antimony  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  can  be  nearly  all  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  antimony  in  the  acid 
solution,  is  best  detected  by  sulphuretted  hvdrouen  iras. 
The  acid  with  which  the  protoxide  of  antimony  was  origi- 
nally combined,  is  then  contained  in  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  If  the  insoluble  com- 
pound consisted  of  protoxide  of  antimony  in  combination 
wiih  a  base  instead  of  an  ac  id,  then  the  base  exists  in  tl;e 
filtered  solution,  in  the  state  of  chloride. 

Before  the  lihur )>t\  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  antimony, 
when  minuled  with  soda  and  heated  in  the  inner  flame,  an* 
reduced.  The  bead  of  metallic-  antimony  thereby  pro- 
duced, remains  lonir  in  the  melted  state  afte  r  beimr  removed 
from  the  llame,  and  uives  oil'  a  thic  k  white  smoke.  When 
the  smoke  ceases,  the  irlobule  of  antimony  becomes  covered 
with  a  network  ol  c  rystals,  whic  h  consist  ol  protoxide  of 
antimony.    (lh:ic/ri.U's  :  /  tlxr  </!<•  Jmrvmlmnj  ties  iJoh)- 

rn/trs.  J).  Si  I .) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  antimony  are  most  readily 
known  by  their  behaviour  with  licpiid  sulphuretted  hwlro- 
tren  and  h\ chnsulphuiet  of  ammonia. 
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When  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  antimony  contains 
non-volatile  organic  substances,  it  can  very  often  be  diluted 
with  water,  without  being  rendered  milky.  It  is,  on  this 
account,  that  tartar  emetic  dissolves  completely  in  water. 
From  such  a  solution,  however,  if  it  be  acid,  red  sulpburet 
of  antimony  can  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  antimony  is,  therefore, 
e;isy  of  detection. 

XXX.  OXIDE  OF  CHROMIUM. 

Oxide  of  chromium  in  the  state  of  hydrate  is  greyish- 
green,  or  when  it  has  been  strongly  dried,  green.  It  readily 
dissolves  in  acids,  and  the  solution,  even  when  very  dilute, 
possesses  a  deep  emerald-green  colour ;  but  if  viewed  by 
transmitted  candle-light,  it  appears  violet.  The  hydrate 
is  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  ignition,  becomes  strongly  incandescent.  The  colour 
of  the  oxide  is  dark  green.  After  ignition,  it  is  insoluble 
in  acids ;  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  dissolved,  by  being  heated 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium  in  acids,  and  those 
of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium,  in  water,  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash,  added  in  small  quantity,  produces 
a  light  green  precipitate,  which  readily  and  completely 
redissolves,  in  the  cold,  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  colour  of  the  resulting  solution  is  green,  possessing  in 
general  the  same  appearance  as  previous  to  the  addition 
of  the  potash.  If  this  solution  is  boiled,  the  green  oxide  of 
chromium  is  completely  reprecipitated,  and  the  super- 
natant solution  becomes  colourless.  The  colour  of  this 
precipitate  is  green,  even  by  candle-light. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a 
greyish-blue  precipitate,  slightly  tending  towards  violet. 
By  candle-light,  this  precipitate  appears  of  a  perfect  violet 
colour.  The  supernatant  liquid  possesses  a  reddish  colour, 
and  still  retains  in  solution  a  trace  of  oxide  of  chromium, 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  a  prolonged  digestion. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
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of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate,  which  on 
being  allowed  to  repose  lor  some  time,  becomes  almost 
blue,  and  by  candle-light,  appears  violet.  An  excess  of 
the  precipitant  redissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
precipitate,  and  thereby  produces  a  solution,  which,  though 
at  lirst  green,  becomes  alter  some  time  bluish.  A  very 
great  excess  of  the  precipitant,  redissolves  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  completely.  The  result  inn  solution  affords  no 
precipitate  when  boiled. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  the 
solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  greenish.  Upon  being 
allowed  to  repose,  both  the  precipitate  and  the  solution 
become  bluish.  By  candle-light,  the  precipitate  appears 
violet. 

A  solution  of  Car fro n ate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  the  neutral 
solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate. 

Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid,  Prussia  tv  of  Potash,  and  lied 
Prussiatc  of  Potash,  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  chromium. 

A  solution  of  (Inornate  of  Potash  communicates  to  an 
acidulated  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  deep  brownish- 
\eIlow  colour.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  this  solution 
produces  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  while  the  super- 
natant solution  retains  the  same  colour.  The  addition  of 
a  solution  of  chroniate  of  potash  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
oxide  of  chromium,  immediately  produces  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, while  the  supernatant  solution  acquires  a  brownish- 
\ellow  colour.  * 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  greenish-white  precipi- 
tate4, which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Ifi/f/rostdjdfuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  a  neutral  solution 
of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  greenish  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
chromium. 

Liunid  Sulphuretted  Hijdroyvn,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
llt/i/ro//cn  d'as,  produces  no  precipitate  in  add  or  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium. 
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The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium  redden 
litmus  paper.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  are  decomposed  by  ignition. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are,  previously  to  ignition,  mostly  soluble  in  acids. 
The  solutions  of  these  compounds  very  often  behave  in 
the  same  manner  as  acidulated  solutions  of  pure  oxide  of 
chromium.  In  these  cases,  it  is  often  easy  to  overlook  the 
acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  chromium  produces  the  com- 
pound which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  presence  of  oxide 
of  chromium  in  these  compounds  can  very  readily  be 
detected  by  the  blowpipe. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  compounds  of  chromium  are 
very  easily  detected  by  the  beautiful  emerald-green  colour 
which  they  communicate  to  the  fluxes.  The  colour  of  the 
flux  is  equally  green,  both  in  the  inner  and  outer  flame,  at 
least  with  microcosmic  salt;  the  latter  character  distin- 
guishes oxide  of  chromium  from  oxide  of  copper,  which 
produces  a  green  bead  only  in  the  outer  flame.  (Bbrze- 
lius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lotkrohrs,  p.  80.) 


The  compounds  of  oxide  of  chromium,  can  be  distin- 
guished with  facility  from  most  of  the  substances  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections,  by  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  portions  before  the  blowpipe.  Solutions  of  oxide 
of  chromium  are  characterised  by  their  green  colour.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  green  solutions  produced  by 
other  substances,  by  experiencing  no  alteration  on  being 
treated  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


The  presence  of  non- volatile  organic  substances  hinders 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  chromium  by  alcalies. 
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n.  Sri. phi  imc  Arm. 

In  a  pure  and  anhwlrous  state,  sulphuric  acid  forms  a 
tonsil  strinir\  mass,  which  smokes  wry  strongly  in  tin*  air. 
This  dry  arid,  however,  can  he  wry  seldom  presented  for 
ano I \ sis.  The  Ir.clrate  ol  sulphuric  acid  is  either  fumini: 
(  \onlh  nisen  oil  of  vitriol),  in  which  case  it  can  ver\  easily 
1m-  made  to  deposit  crystals  b\  a  somewhat  low  tempera- 
ture, or  it  is  not  luminu  hut  of  an  oily  consistence.  The 
latter  is  its  usual  state,  and  is  that  of  the  commercial  oil  of 
vitriol.  Jioih  the  fumiiiir  and  the  common  oil  of  vitriol  are 
perfectly  colourless  if  pure;  hut  the  former  is  generally 
possessed  of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  owimr  to  the  pri- 
st ir  e  of  an  extremely  small  epinntity  of  organic  matter. 
The  hoiliim  point  of  sulphuric  acid  is  far  higher  than  that 
of  water.  It  is  not  dec  omposed  by  boilinu.  It  is  a  power- 
ful decomposer  of  organic  substances,  and  abstracts  w  ater 
from  the  air.  When  it  is  mixed  with  water  or  alcohol,  it 
p;od;i<  es  heat. 

The  acid  and  neutral  sulphates  are  all  soluble  in  water. 
c\:vptiiiLr  the  compounds  formed  h\  sulphuric  acid  with 
barvfes,  slrontian,  protc»\ide  of  lead,  and  lime.  Tliese  are 
pariiv  wry  sparingly  soluble,  and  partly  «p:itc  insoluble  in 
water;  they  are  also  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  The 
basic  sulohaics  are  nearl\  all  insolubie  in  wa  er,  but  sola- 
ble  in  diluted  ac  ids.  The  neutral  .sulphates  are  insoluble  in 
strong  aiccdioi,  cxccptim-:  the  sulphates  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
cif  oxide  of  chromium,  and  of  a  few  other  bases  which 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  atoms  of  ox\  <rc  n. 

The  prest  me  of  suiphuric  acid,  either  in  a  free  state,  or 
in  the  salts  v  .inch  are  soluble  in  wate  r,  is  wr\  easv  of 
detection.  Ver,  dilute  solutions,  either  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphates,  piodin  e,  with  the  smallest  epinntity  of  a 
solution  of  a  A.«//"////V  salt ,  and  that  whic  h  answers  the  pur- 
pose best,  in  almost  all  eases,  is  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  barium,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
The  addition  of  a  free  acid,  for  which  experiment  it  is 
commonly  best  to  choose  muriatic  acid,  does  not  cause 
this  precipitate  to  redissolve.  It  must  be  observed  hereby, 
that  when  a  salt  for  examination  has  been  mingled  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  and  then  tested  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  nitrate  of  barytes, 
a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  nitrate  of 
barytes  may  be  produced.  This  precipitate  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  free  acids,  but  dissolves  completely  in  water. 

Solutions  of  Protosalts  of  Lead  produce  in  solutions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  of  the  sulphates,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  discriminated  from  similar  white  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  protoxide  of  lead,  by  being  insoluble  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  Very  small  quantities  of  dissolved  sulphates 
are,  however,  by  no  means  so  well  detected  by  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  lead  as  by  solutions  of  barytic  salts. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  sul- 
phates, even  when  the  latter  have  been  mingled  with  a  free 
acid,  are  not  troubled  by  Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
unless  the  acid  be  combined  with  a  base  which  that  reagent 
is  capable  of  precipitating. 

Basic  sulphates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  must  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  must  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  tested  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  The  production  of  insoluble  sulphate  of 
barytes  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphates 
which  are  either  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  solable  both 
in  water  and  in  acids,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  lead,  it  is  necessary  to 
boil  the  compound  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
of  soda.  The  solution  is  fdtered  from  the  undissolved 
residue,  and  after  being  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  This  im- 
mediately produces  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  provided  the  insoluble  substance  contained  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  sulphates  of  which  the  bases  are  alcalies,  alcaline 
earths,  or  magnesia,  arc  not  decomposed  by  heat.  The 
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sulphates  of  which  the  base  is  protoxide  of  maniranese, 
oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of 
cadmium,  or  deutoxide  of  copper  are  decomposed  only  by 
a  very  strong  heat,  and  for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  when 
the  quantities  are  lanre,  only  very  incompletely.  The  com- 
pounds of  sulphuric  acid  with  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron, 
peroxide  of  tin,  and  even  with  protoxide  of  iron  and  prot- 
oxide of  tin,  an;  more  easily  decomposed  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  leave  pure  oxides.  The  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver,  leaves  the 
pun;  metal  on  beim;  ignited,  and  those  containing  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  mercury,  leave  no  remainder. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  alcalies,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  leave 
the  colour  of  blue  litmus  paper  unchanged;  but  solutions 
of  the  neutral  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  other 
bases,  redden  litmus  paper. 

JJefore  the  Jilotrpi/H',  sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  the 
sulphates,  and  espec  ially  in  those  which  do  not  contain 
a  metallic  oxide,  by  the  follow  ini;  experiment :  A  portion 
of  the  salt  is  added  to  a  clear  colourless  bead  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  soda  w  ith  silica  on  charcoal,  and  the  w  hole  is 
heated  in  the  inner  flame.  The  colour  of  the  bead  is  thereby 
rendered  dark  brown,  or  with  small  quantities,  and  when 
it  is  cold,  red. — When  a  sulphate  is  melted  with  soda,  on 
charcoal,  in  the  inner  llame,  and  the  mass  is  taken  from  the 
charcoal,  laid  on  a  bright  piece  of  silver,  and  moistened 
with  water,  the  silver  acquires  a  black  or  dark  yellow 
stain.    (liEKZEMrs,  Atnrrju/ttttf/  drs  JSnthrohrs,  p.  107.) 

When  the  sulphates  contain  a  metallic  oxide  as  base, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  srenerally  detected  before 
the  blowpipe,  by  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  which  is 
produced  when  the  salt  is  limited  upon  charcoal.  But  a 
saler  process  consists  in  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  salt 
on  charcoal  to  expel  the  water  of  crystallisation,  then  pul- 
verising it  in  a  mortar,  mixing  it  with  a  little  charcoal 
powder,  and  afterwards  hcatinn  the  mixture  by  the  blow- 
pipe llame,  in  a  little  «rlass  tube,  closed  at  one  end.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  ar  id  iras  is  then  disen- 
tailed, and  can  not  only  be  recognised  by  the  smell,  but 
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also  by  its  action  on  a  strip  of  moistened  Brazil-wood 
paper,  which  on  being  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass  tube,  becomes  bleached. 

The  compounds  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the  earths 
and  alcalies,  do  not  disengage  sulphurous  acid,  on  being 
treated  as  above. 


The  behaviour  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  sulphates 
towards  a  solution  of  barytes,  is  so  characteristic,  that 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  acid, 
except  selenic  acid.  Solutions  of  the  latter,  when  boiled 
with  muriatic  acid,  disengage  gaseous  chlorine,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid. 


When  organic  substances  are  contained  in  a  solution,  it 
very  often  happens  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  free  sul- 
phuric acid  which  it  may  contain,  escapes  precipitation  by 
the  solution  of  barytes.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
when  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  is  the  subject 
of  experiment. 


b.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Pure  sulphurous  acid  is  a  gas,  possessing  a  peculiar 
suffocating  odour,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  detected  when 
present  in  the  smallest  quantities.  By  employing  great 
cold  and  pressure,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  colourless 
liquid.   The  gas  bleaches  moist  Brazil-wood  paper. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  alcohol.  The  solutions  possess  the  peculiar  suffo- 
cating odour  of  the  gaseous  acid,  and  bleach  Brazil-wood 
paper.  When  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  air,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  found  to  be  either  wholly  or 
partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Solutions  of  sulphurous  acid  arc  deprived  of  their  odour 
by  a  continued  boiling,  because  the  acid  is  volatilized. 
They  are  also  deprived  of  their  odour  by  being  digested 
with  brown  oxide  of  lead,  because  the  excess  of  oxygen  of 
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1  hi*  base,  oxidises  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  occasions  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Solutions  of  the  soluble  sulphites  do  not  smell  of  sul- 
phurous aeid  when  they  are  neutral,  but  they  possess  a 
peculiar  taste.  They  are  recognised  by  the  odour  of  sul- 
phurous aeid  which  they  disentitle  on  being  treated  with 
muriatic,  or,  still  better,  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
solution  of  the  sulphite  is  \ery  concentrated,  the  sul- 
phurous acid  is  disengaged  on  tin*  addition  of  the  stronger 
acid,  with  ellervescence.  The  residual  liquid,  when  muri- 
atic acid  has  been  employed  to  decompose  the  salt,  contains 
no  sulphuric  acid.  iNo  sulphur  is  separated  when  this 
decomposition  is  ellected. — If  tin*  concentrated  solution  of 
a  sulphite  is  mingled  in  the  cold  w  it  It  nitric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid  is  disengaged;  but  il*  the  mixture  is  boiled,  yellow 
v  apours  of  nitrous  acid  are  disengaged,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  formed  in  the  sedation. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  discovered  in  solutions  by  Liquid 
Snlji/mnUt'tl  Ifi/tlroycit,  which  produces  a  milky  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur.  If  the  solution  contain  a  sulphite,  the 
precipitation  of  sulphur  does  not  take  place,  unless  the 
operator  adds  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  the 
solution,  either  before  or  after  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

When  solutions  of  sulphites  are  mixed  w  ith  solutions  of 
certain  metallic  salts,  ami  a  stronger  acid,  as,  for  example, 
muriatic  acid,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  metals  are  therein  reduced.  I'mm  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  metallic  gold  can  thus  be  separated, 
even  in  the  cold.  A  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
which  has  been  mingled  with  a  sedation  of  a  sulphite  and 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  yields  reduced  silver,  however, 
only  when  it  is  heated.  The  solution  of  a  salt  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  upon  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  an  alcaline 
sulphite,  \ields  protoxide  of  copper,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  forms  a  voluminous  light  brown 
precipitate.  I'poii  the  addition  id*  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
this  precipitate  is  decomposed.  Sulphurous  acid  precipi- 
tates tellurium  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tellurium,  in 
the  state  of  a  black  metallic  powder.     It  also  precipitates 
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selenium  from  a  solution  of  selenious  acid ;  the  precipitate 
has  a  cinnabar  red  colour  and  remains  a  long  time  sus- 
pended in  the  solution,  but  it  contracts  to  a  very  small 
bulk  upon  being  boiled,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a 
black  colour. 

Sulphurous  acid  forms  with  alcalies,  salts  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  compound  which  it  produces  with 
earths  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  This  is 
the  reason  that  a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium  produces 
in  neutral  solutions  of  the  sulphites  a  white  precipitate, 
which  fully  redissolves  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  When 
the  solution  of  a  sulphite  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  precipitate  produced  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
is  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — A  solu- 
tion of  Chloride  of  Calcium  also  produces  a  precipitate 
which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — A  solution  of  a  Salt  of 
Protoxide  of  Lead  produces  also  a  precipitate,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  in  the  cold  in  nitric  acid;  but  if  the 
mixture  is  boiled,  yellow  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  are  dis- 
engaged, and  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  produced. 

In  a  solid  form,  the  sulphites  arc  known  by  the  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid  which  they  disengage,  upon  being  moist- 
ened with  an  acid.  When  they  are  ignited  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  they  commonly  first  melt,  and  are  then 
decomposed  into  a  metallic  sulphuret  and  a  sulphate.  If 
then  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  a  diluted  acid,  it 
disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  provided  the  me- 
tallic sulphuret  be  one  of  those  which  are  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  diluted  acid,  to  decompose  water. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  sulphites  behave  towards  a 
bead  of  soda  and  silica,  and,  after  fusion  with  soda  on 
charcoal,  towards  silver,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sulphates  (page  154). 


The  sulphites  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  characteristic 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid  which  they  produce  on  being 
treated  with  muriatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  When 
this  odour  is  perceived,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  sulphur  is 
precipitated,  the  sulphites  cannot  be  mistaken  for  other 
substances. 
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II.  ACIDS  OF  NITROGEN". 
«.  Nitric  Ann. 

Nitric  arid  has  never  boon  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
state.  It  forms  with  water  a  colourless  liquid,  which  at 
its  state  of  greatest  concentration,  volatilizes  at  a  tem- 
perature below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  w  ater,  in  which 
state  it  is  much  more  frequently  employed,  its  boiling 
point  rises  as  high  as  :M8  Fahr.,  and  in  glass  vessels  even 
as  high  as  ^57  Fahr.  The  most  concentrated  acid  is  very 
easily  decomposed  :  if  submitted  to  distillation,  it  produces 
red  vapours,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  Upon  being 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  under  various  other 
circumstances,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  the  change  in  colour 
is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  of  tin*  strength  which  is  commonly 
found  in  commerce,  is  capable  of  oxidising  most  other 
substances.  The  greater  part  of  the  metals  can  be  thereby 
converted  into  oxides.  A  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  suffers 
decomposition  in  this  case,  and  the  products  afforded, 
independent  of  the  oxygen  furnished  to  the  metal,  are 
partly  nitrous  acid,  partly  nitrous  gas,  and  protoxide 
of  nitrogen.  Hence,  win  never  a  metal  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  reddish-} ellow  vapours  are  disengaged.  This 
is  the  case,  even  with  those  metals  whose  solution  in  other 
acids  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas.  The  metallic-  oxides  produced  by  this  operation,  are 
nearly  all,  with  the  exception  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  prot- 
oxide ol  antimony,  dissolved  by  the  undecomposed  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid.  A  few  metals,  platinum,  rhodium, 
iridium,  and  gold,  are  not  attac  ked  bv  nitric  acid.  The 
most  concentrated  colourless  nitric  acid  does  not  generally 
oxidise  metals,  excepting  zinc.— Organic  substances  are 
also  susceptible  of  oxidation  by  nitric  acid.  Most  of  them 
are  converted  by  a  prolonged  digestion  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  into  malic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  If  the  nitric  acid 
is  present  in  excess,  it  does  not  become  coloured  by  this 
operation.     \  great  number  of  organic  substances,  upon 
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being  treated  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nitric  acid  than  is 
necessary  to  effect  their  complete  oxidation,  acquire  a 
characteristic  yellow  colour.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
skin  of  the  human  body,  and  with  the  corks  which  are 
employed  to  close  the  bottles  which  contain  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  which  nitric  acid  forms  with  bases,  are  nearly 
all  easily  soluble,  so  that  nitric  acid  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  its  solutions,  by  solutions  of  any  other  salts.  There 
are  very  few  oxides  which  do  not  dissolve  in  it.  These 
have  been  named  above.  Hence,  the  detection  of  nitric 
acid,  when  in  a  very  dilute  state,  or  when  contained  in 
solutions  of  nitrates  of  which  the  operator  has  very  small 
portions  for  examination,  is  often  more  difficult  than  the 
detection  of  other  acids. — When  very  small  quantities  of 
nitrates  are  in  solution,  it  is  best  to  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  to  examine  the  salt  in  the 
dry  state,  by  the  following  methods.  When  free  nitric  acid 
is  contained  in  a  solution,  it  is  saturated  with  a  base,  for 
which  it  is  best  to  take  potash,  and  the  nitrate  is  obtained 
in  a  dry  state  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

The  methods  of  detecting  nitric  acid  in  solutions,  are  as 
follow : 

To  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  muriatic  acid  and  a  little 
pure  Gold-leaf  are  added ;  the  mixture  is  then  heated,  upon 
which  the  gold  dissolves,  and  the  solution  becomes  yellow. 
If  the  gold-leaf  remain  undissolved,  there  can  be  no  nitric 
acid  present. 

The  operator  adds  to  the  liquid,  first  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  a  Protosalt  of  Iron  in  whole  crystals,  for 
which  it  is  best  to  employ  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  He 
then  warms  the  mixture.  If  a  nitrate  is  present,  the  liquid 
near  the  crystals  acquires  a  dark  blackish-brown  colour, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  dissolved  nitrous  gas. 
When  the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  is  considerable,  this 
colour  is  communicated  to  the  whole  solution.  In  very 
dilute  solutions  of  nitrates,  this  dark  colour  is  often  imper- 
ceptible. 

Small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  in  solution, 
are  detected  by  adding  to  the  liquid,  so  much  of  a  solution 
of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
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whole  distinctly  hut  feebly  bluish.  To  this  solution,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled. 
The  solution  is  then  bleached,  or  when  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  is  present,  it  loses  its  blue  colour,  and 
becomes  yellow.  If  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  is  added  to 
the  mixture  before  it  is  boiled,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
presence  of  of  nitric  acid.  This  reagent  is  recom- 
mended by  LiKiiic.  (I'ocok ndorit's  Annalen,  B.  xm. 
p.  1200.) 


The  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solid  nitrates  is  de- 
tected by  the  follow  ing  experiments : 

Mingled  with  charcoal  powder,  and  heated  in  a  little 
porcelain  crucible,  they  deflagrate  and  discharge  sparks  of 
tire.  This  is  the  most  usual  method  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrates. 

Mingled  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  with  Capper 
Filinys  and  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid,  to  which  a  very 
little  water  has  been  added,  the  nitrates,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  disengage  orange-yellow  vapours.  W  hen 
sulphuric  acid,  without  copper  Minus,  is  added,  the  nitrates 
disc  ngagc  colourless  arid  \  a  pours,  which  form  white  cloiuls 
when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  is  held  over  the 
surface  oi*  ;he  mixture. 

Metallic  '/jiic  is  dissolved  in  Mercury,  in  such  a  propor- 
tion that  the  fluidity  oi*  the  mercury  is  only  slightly  dimi- 
nishetl.  A  portion  of  this  amalgam  is  placed  in  a  little 
porcelain  capsule,  and  is  barely  covered  with  a  neutral 
solution  of  Protixltloriile  of  Iron.  \  small  piece  of  a  nitrate 
is  then  laid  upon  the  mercury  in  the  solution,  and  after 
some  time,  a  black  stain  is  produced  upon  the  mercury, 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  nitrate'  has  been  placed.  By 
this  process,  which  has  been  given  by  JU  N<;  I.  (Po«<;  i:n- 
oori  i  s  Annalen,  B.  IX.  p.  179),  the  smallest  portion  of  a 
solid  nitrate  can  be  detected. — Solutions  which  contain 
nitric  acid  or  nitrates,  also  produce  black  stains  on  \  arious 
parts  ol*  the  amalgam,  but  not  so  distinctly  as  the  solid 
salts. 

The  nitrates  are  all  dt  composed  b\  ignition.    Some  of 
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them,  on  being  exposed  to  heat,  first  disengage  oxygen 
gas,  and  are  converted  into  nitrites,  which  are  also  decom- 
posed by  a  stronger  heat.  Other  nitrates,  particularly 
such  as  contain  metallic  oxides  as  bases,  give  out  both 
oxygen  gas  and  nitrous  acid  on  being  ignited.  If,  there- 
fore, these  nitrates  are  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  white 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  glass  tube  becomes  filled 
with  yellow  vapours,  so  that  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  can 
readily  be  detected  by  this  experiment.  A  very  few  nitrates 
yield,  on  ignition,  their  nitric  acid  in  an  undecomposed 
state,  in  company  with  their  water  of  crystallisation. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  converted,  by  heat,  into  pure  water 
and  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 


Of  the  preceding  experiments,  those  in  which  the  nitric 
acid  in  the  nitrates  is  detected  by  means  of  copper  filings 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  a  protosalt  of 
iron,  give  the  most  decisive  results.  The  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  other  experiments,  can  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  substances  which  do  not  contain 
nitric  acid. 


b.  Xitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  in  a  pure  state,  and  when  exposed  to  a  very 
low  temperature,  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  deep  green  colour. 
This  liquid,  on  being  exposed  to  a  still  lower  temperature, 
becomes  colourless.  It  is  very  volatile ;  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish-red 
gas.  It  is  never  presented  in  a  pure  state  for  analytical 
examination ;  but  the  compound  which  it  forms  with  nitric 
acid,  is  more  frequently  the  subject  of  experiment.  This 
compound  is  held,  by  some  chemists,  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide 
of  nitrogen,  and  is  termed  nitrous  acid,  while  the  true 
nitrous  acid  receives  from  the  same  chemists,  the  name  of 
hyponitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid  dissolves  in  water,  yet  not  without  expe- 
riencing a  partial  decomposition.  The  solution  is  accom- 
panied by  a  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  and  the  liquid 
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contains  a  compound  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and 
water. 

The  compounds  of  nitrous  acid  with  bases  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  their  constituents. 
They  \ery  much  resemble  the  nitrates,  and,  like  the  latter, 
are  characterised  In  dellairratinir  on  bcini:  mixed  and 
heated  with  cha* •■  oal  powder.  It  is  possible,  however.  To 
distinguish  them  with  accuracy  from  the  nitrates,  b\  the 
experiments  which  follow: 

When  the  solution  of  a  nitrite  is  mimjed  with  muriate* 
acid  ami  a  portion  of  (io[d-lt<tj\  and  the  mixture  is  heatt  d. 
the  jrold  (lues  not  dissohc,  pro\  aled  no  nitrate  be  present. 
W  hen  the  solution  is  concentrated,  it  becomes  slight  I  . 
\  ellow  ish,  but  this  colour  is  not  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  dissolved  «rold  ;  for,  when  the  sob. t ion  is  diluted  with 
water,  the  colour  disappears. 

When  solutions  of  the  nitrites  are  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, a  slow  boilini:  expels  nitrous  nas  which  on  passim; 
into  the  air  produces  \  ellow  ish-rcd  vapours  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  in  the  meantime  the  salt  in  solution  is  converted 
into  a  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  the  nitrites  are  boiled 
in  the  open  air,  the\  are  easily  coin  ci  ted  into  solutions  of 
nitrates. 

When  nitrites,  in  a  solid  state,  an'  treated  with  Sn<~ 
jdn/rir  Arid,  in  the  cold,  in  a  white  ulass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  they  disenuaire  yellowish-red  \apours  of  nitrous 
acid. 

Ignition  coin  erts  some  of  the  nitrites,  those,  for  example, 
which  contain  ahalies,  into  compounds  which  contain 
alealies  in  combination  with  nitrous  iras. 


The  nitrites  can  probably  be  mistaken  for  no  other 
compounds  than  nitrates,  and  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  these,  by  the  properties  cited  above. 


The  ('iuiijnmii({  af  Xilnms  Arid  irith  Xil i  ir  Arid,  which, 
as  above  slated,  is  considered  by  some  chemists  To  be  a 
peculiar  acid,  is  contained  in  the  fuminu  nitric  acid.  This 
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acid,  according  to  Mitscherlich  (Poggendorff's  Ah- 
valen,  B.  xv.  p.  618),  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrous-nitric 
acid  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  almost  wholly  decomposed  by 
water,  which  converts  the  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid, 
while  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged.  The  fuming  nitric  acid, 
however,  invariably  retains  a  portion  of  nitrous  acid,  even 
after  dilution  with  water.  When  the  fuming  nitric  acid 
has  been  diluted  with  water,  it  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar 
yellowish  red  colour,  and  becomes  colourless. 

III.  CHLORIC  ACID. 

The  hydrate  of  chloric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
can  be  reduced  by  gentle  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
an  oil.  It  can  l>e  volatilized,  but  a  small  portion  is  decom- 
posed during  the  volatilization,  into  oxygen  gas  and  per- 
oxide of  chlorine.  Chloric  acid,  like  most  other  acids, 
dissolves  zinc  and  iron  under  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas.  It  experiences  scarcely  the  least  alteration  on  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  air,  and  is  even  very  slightly  affected 
by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  reddens  litmus 
paper,  but  the  reddened  paper,  on  being  allowed  to  remain 
untouched,  becomes  bleached,  in  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid.  Chloric  acid  converts  sulphurous  acid 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to 
chlorine.  It  converts  sulphuretted  hydrogeu  gas  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  muriatic  acid  into 
chlorine  and  water.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  latter  cha- 
racters from  perchloric  acid,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
these  compounds. 

Chloric  acid  produces  with  bases  compounds  which  are 
much  more  frequently  the  subject  of  chemical  examination 
than  the  acid  itself  is,  for  the  chlorates  are  applied  to  tech- 
nical purposes.  They  are  mostly  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  only  a  few  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  chlorate  of 
potash,  are  difficult  of  solution.  On  this  account,  chloric 
acid  cannot  be  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  chlorates, 
either  by  a  base  or  by  solutions  of  other  salts.  Hence, 
solutions  ot  pure  chlorates  produce  no  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  as  the  chlorates  which 
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have  not  been  pre  pared  by  the  saturation  of  )»u re  chloric 
acid  with  bases,  are  very  frequently  contaminated  b\  me- 
tallic chlorides,  from  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
them,  it  commonly  happens  that  their  solutions  become 
troubled  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.— Solutions  of 
pure  chlorates  crt  no  action  on  litmus,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  acid. 

W  hen  dry  c  hlorates  are  ignite  d,  they  disengage  oxygen 
gas  and  are  converted  into  metallic  chlorides.  To  pro\e 
this  b\  experiment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  a  small 
quantity  of  a  chlorate  over  the  spirit  lamp,  in  a  little  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  to  hold  a  glimmering  splinter 
of  wood  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube;  upon  which,  the  ox  \  ire  u 
gas  which  streams  out  of  the  tube  causes  the  wood  to 
inflame  and  to  burn  with  vigour.  If  the  ignited  residue  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  the  resulting  solution  alVords  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense  precipitate  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver. 

When  concentrated  S/tlp/turic  Acid  is  poured  in  the  co!<! 
over  chlorates  c  ontained  in  an  open  vessel,  as,  tor  example, 
in  a  rather  w  ide  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  vapours  of 
peroxide  of  chlorine  are  disengaged.  This  gas  is  known 
by  its  greenish  \elh>w  colour,  which  is  nearl\  the  same  as 
the  colour  of  chlorine  gas,  but  much  stronger.  In  perform- 
ing this  experime  nt,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt,  and  to  avoid  the  application  of  heat, 
otherwise  an  explosion  will  take  place.— When  the  chlo- 
rates are  mixed  with  a  little1  diluted  Muriatic  Acid  and 
cautiously  warmed,  they  disengage  greenish  yellow  vapours 
of  protoxide  of  chlorine. 

When  the>  chlorates,  particularly  such  as  contain  no 
wate  r  of  crystallisation,  are  he  ated  in  company  with  sul- 
phur, charcoal,  or  carbonaceous  substances  suc  h  as  sugar, 
with  certain  metals  and  metallic  sulphurets,  and  particu- 
larly with  phosphorus,  they  explode  with  great  violence. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  performing 
these  experiments,  and  to  operate  with  very  small  quanti- 
ties. W  hen  the  chlorate  is  mixed  with  sulphur  or  cinnabar, 
or  more  especially  with  phosphorus,  the  mixture  can  even 
be  made  to  explode,  by  being  sfru<  k  with  a  hammer  upon 
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an  anvil.  Tt  also  explodes  on  being  pounded  in  a  metallic 
mortar. — If  a  mixture  of  a  chlorate  with  sulphur  is  moist- 
ened with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  bursts  into  a  flame. 
When  common  oil  of  vitriol  is  employed  in  this  experiment, 
it  does  not  always  produce  a  flame,  though  it  invariably 
gives  rise  to  a  very  violent  action.  In  both  cases,  the  odour 
of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  produced. 


By  the  violent  explosion  produced  by  heating  the  chlo- 
rates with  combustible  bodies,  and  by  the  yellowish  green, 
and  not  yellowish  red  gas,  disengaged  by  treating  them 
with  sulphuric  acid,  they  can  be  readily  recognised,  and 
are  moreover  distinguishable  by  the  latter  property  from 
the  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

IV.  BROMIC  ACID. 

Bromic  acid,  in  combination  with  water,  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  which,  like  the  hydrate  of  chloric  acid,  is  capable  of 
being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  distilled,  without  being  partially  decomposed 
into  bromine  and  oxygen  gas.  It  reddens  litmus  paper, 
but  when  the  litmus  paper  remains  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  acid,  it  becomes  bleached.  Muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
decompose  bromic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  they  decom- 
pose chloric  acid. 

Some  of  the  bases  which  produce  soluble  salts  with 
chloric  acid,  produce  with  bromic  acid  compounds  which 
are  either  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble.  Solutions 
of  bromates  produce,  for  example,  a  white  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  even  when  the  bromates  are 
totally  free  from  metallic  bromides.  This  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  chloride  of  silver  by 
being  only  very  slightly  blackened  on  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light,  and,  like  all  the  bromates,  by  causing  an 
explosion,  on  being  mingled  and  heated  with  charcoal. 
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A  concentrated  solution  of  \ttratr  of  Lnul  produces  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  bromates  a  white  precipitate, 
winch  rcdissolws  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water. 

The  solid  bromates,  like  the  solid  chlorates,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition:  Oxygen  iras  is  expelled,  and  metallic 
bromides  are  produced.  They  explode  with  nearly  the 
same  decree  o|  \  iolem e  as  the  chlorates,  on  beiuir  mingled 
and  heated  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible 
bodies;  the  se  mixtures  can  also  be  caused  to  explode  b\ 
a  blow  ;  and  they  are  likew  ise  inflamed  by  beinir  moistened 
by  fumiinr  sulphuric  acid.  \\  hen  the  bromate  contains 
water  of  crystallisation,  these  phenomena  are  produced  in 
a  less  striking  manner.  \\  hen  bromates  are  minded,  in 
the  cold,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  uiass  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  they  dis<  linage  bromine  uas,  which  is 
casdy  recognised  b\  its  Inacinth  red  colour.  At  tin*  same 
time,  ow-en  iras  is  also  liberated.  Most  of  the  bromates 
are  decomposed,  if  dissohed  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  and  then 
exposed  to  heat.  The  whole  solution  then  acquires  a 
beautiful  hyacinth  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  free  bromine.  Many  bromates,  as,  for  example, 
the  bromate  of  bar\  tes,  can::ot  be  decomposed  in  this  man- 
ner when  in  solution,  but  their  decomposition  is  effected, 
when  the  acid  is  heated  with  the  dry  bromate. 


The  bromates  haye  most  similarity  with  the  chlorates. 
Their  solutions  are  distinguished  front  those  of  the  latter, 
by  iri vinir  ;»  white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
siher.  The  dry  salts  an*  dist iuu'ui>hed  by  producing  in 
the  cold  with  coneeutrati  d  sulphuric  acid,  not  a  \  ellowish 
Lii-een  uas,  but  a  h\ a<  inth-reii  irns,  of  a  colour  similar  to 
that  of  nitrous  acid.  Tin- bromates  arc  distinguished  from 
the  nitrites,  b\  the  dillereiiee  in  the  mode  of  their  decom- 

« 

position  win  n  iu'tdted.  The\  an-  distinguished  from  other 
salts,  b\  pio  !t:<  iiiu  an  explosion  on  beiair  mingled  and 
heated  with  comiiustible  bodie  s. 
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V.  IODIC  ACID. 

The  hydrate  of  iodic  acid,  can,  according  to  Serullas 
(Poggkndorfp's  Annalen,  B.  xvm.  p.  112),  be  obtained 
in  a  crystallised  state.  It  easily  dissolves  in  water,  but 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  experiences  no 
change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  possesses  a  peculiar 
odour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid,  first  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  after  some  time,  bleaches  it.  Sulphurous  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  decompose 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  decompose  chloric  acid 
(page  1G3). 

Most  of  the  compounds  formed  by  iodic  acid  with  bases, 
are  either  insoluble  or  but  sparingly  soluble,  excepting  the 
iodates  of  alcalies. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  other  oxygen  acids  appear  to  affect 
the  iodates  in  no  other  manner,  than  partly  to  convert 
them  into  acid  iodates,  and  partly  to  separate  the  iodic 
acid. 

When  the  iodates  are  mingled  and  heated  with  combus- 
tible bodies,  they  detonate  like  the  chlorates  and  bromates, 
but  much  less  forcibly. 

When  the  iodates  are  ignited  in  a  little  retort,  they  dis- 
engage oxygen  gas,  and  are  converted  into  metallic  iodides. 
When  acid  iodates  are  treated  in  this  manner,  they  not 
only  disengage  oxygen  gas,  but  also  violet-coloured  vapours 
of  iodine.   The  fixed  result  is  still  a  metallic  iodide. 


The  iodates  are  best  and  most  safely  recognised,  from 
the  production  of  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  iodides  when 
they  are  ignited  in  a  little  retort.  The  disengagement  of 
oxygen  gas  is  very  easily  discovered  by  holding  a  glim- 
mering splinter  of  wood  at  the  mouth  of  the  retort  during 
the  ignition.  The  combustion  of  the  wood  then  proceeds 
with  unusual  vigour.  The  methods  of  recognising  the 
metallic  iodides,  or  rather  the  iodine  in  the  metallic 
iodides,  will  be  indicated  farther  on,  under  the  head  of 
metallic  iodides. 
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VI.   PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
phosphorus  in  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas;  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  white  (locks.  The  h\drate  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  in  vessels  of  platinum,  heating  the  residue 
for  a  considerable  time  over  a  gentle  lire  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible,  and  linally  exposing  it  to  ignition.  The 
resulting  solid  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  a  glassy  mass, 
which  becomes  moist  in  the  air  ami  deliquesces  to  a  liquid 
of  the  consistence  of  syrup.  If  the  ignited  mass,  upon 
becoming  cool,  is  treated  with  water,  it  completely  dis- 
solves, and  the  dissolution  is  accompanied  by  a  crackling, 
which  continues  for  some  time.  \\  hen  the  phosphoric 
acid  has  not  been  heated  in  the  covered  platinum  crucible 
for  a  sullicient  length  of  time,  it  produces  a  glutinous  mass 
on  cooling.  W  hen  phosphoric  acid  of  the  consistence  of 
svrup  is  heated  in  an  open  platinum  vessel,  it  volatilizes 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  white  smoke,  and  if  it  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  heat  is  sustained,  it  h  aves  no  residue.  The 
more  impure  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  less  volatile  is  it, 
and  the  less  liable  to  deliquesce  on  being  cooled  in  the 
open  ;iir.  When,  therefore,  a  phosphoric  acid  a  fiords  no 
smoke  on  being  ignited  in  an  open  vessel  of  platinum,  and 
produces  a  glass  which  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  air,  and 
which  is  but  sparinglv  soluble,  or  even  quite  insoluble,  in 
water,  the  phosphoric-  acid  is  contaminated  by  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fixed  constituents,  and  the  glass  is  then 
free  from  water. 

Phosphoric  acid  strongly  attacks  vessels  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  when  it  is  fused  therein.  The  acid  is  thus  ren- 
dered less  deliquescent  and  less  volatile,  and  no  longer 
dissolves  completely  in  water.— Pure  phosphoric  acid  is 
easiU  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  sabs  which  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  bases, 
none,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
those  which  contain  an  alcali.  The  neutral  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  car.hs  and  metallic  oxides  are 
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insoluble  in  water,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  some  other  free  acid.  After  igni- 
tion, however,  many  of  the  acid  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  most  acids,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  being  boiled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
solved even  by  that  operation,  if  they  contain  a  base 
which  produces  an  insoluble  compound  with  sulphuric 
acid.— The  neutral  solutions  of  the  phosphates  of  alcalies, 
afford  precipitates  with  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  all  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  These  precipitates  are 
soluble  in  free  acids,  and  are  capable  of  reprecipitation  in 
the  state  of  phosphates,  by  the  saturation  of  the  acid  with 
an  alcali.  But  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  particularly  an 
excess  of  potash,  often  deprives  the  salt  of  its  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  then  appears  with  its  characteristic 
colour :  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to  deprive  the  precipi- 
tate of  the  whole  of  its  phosphoric  acid  by  a  process  of  this 
description.  When  the  bases  of  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  so  is  also  the 
phosphate  itself.  In  this  respect,  phosphoric  acid  has 
great  similarity  with  other  acids  which  produce  with  alca- 
lies salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  with  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphates  of  alcalies,  therefore, 
not  only  produce  precipitates  with  solutions  of  Chloride  of 
Barium,  Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  other  soluble  earthy  salts, 
but  also  with  Lime  Water  and  Barytes  Water.  These  pre- 
cipitates are  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids;  they  are 
also  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  especially 
of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime  is  particularly  soluble  in  these  solutions.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  nevertheless 
required  to  effect  the  perfect  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
and  even  when  the  solution  is  effected,  the  addition  of  free 
ammonia  is  sufficient  to  reprecipitate  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  phosphate  from  the  solution.  When  also  phosphate  of 
lime  or  of  barytes  is  dissolved  in  a  free  acid,  it  can  be 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 

The  white  precipitate  which  is  produced  in  solutions  of 
phosphates  of  alcalies  by  a  solution  of  Acetate  or  Nitrate 
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of  Lead,  is  almost  insoluble  in  free  acetic  acid,  but  is  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid.  If  this  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
lead  is  dried,  and  then  fused  upon  charcoal,  in  the  outer 
flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  fused  lead  becomes  distinctly 
crystalline  upon  cooling.  (Bbrzelius  :  Anwendung  da 
Lothrohrs.) 

A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphates  of  alcalies. 
This,  of  all  the  precipitates  which  are  produced  by  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  that  by  which  the  acid  is  best  characterised ; 
for  all  the  other  acids  which  have  much  resemblance  to 
phosphoric  acid,  produce  with  oxide  of  silver,  precipitates 
which  possess  a  different  colour,  with  the  single  exception 
of  arsenious  acid. — Even  when  the  solutions,  both  of  tht- 
phosphate  and  the  salt  of  silver,  were  neutral,  the  liquid 
which  is  left  above  the  yellow  precipitate  reddens  the  blue 
litmus  paper,  because  the  precipitate  is  a  basic  salt.  It  u 
only  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  recently  prepare*! 
from  a  salt  which  has  shortly  before  been  strongly  ignited, 
that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  white  pre 
cipitate  of  neutral  phosphate  of  silver.— The  yellow  preci- 
pitate of  phosphate  of  silver  is  soluble  both  in  nitric  acid 
and  in  ammonia ;  and  indeed  is  not  insoluble  in  a  liquid 
which  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When,  therefore,  a 
solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  silver 
in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  is  cautiously  saturated 
with  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  produced. 

Phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  neutral  and  acid  com 
pounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  is  neither  precipitated 
nor  converted  into  a  lower  oxide  of  phosphorus,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  by  sulphurous  acid,  nor  by  any  other 
reagent. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  phosphate? 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  sometimes  be  easily 
overlooked,  particularly  when  the  compounds  contain  a 
great  number  of  constituents,  and  when  other  acids  an 
present  which  behave  towards  reagents  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  phosphoric  acid.  Very  considerable  caution  i* 
required  in  this  case,  to  avoid  overlooking  even  a  lanrr 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  or  magnesia,  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  detected,  if  the  compound  dissolves  in  muriatic 
acid  and  can  be  again  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate, 
by  supersaturating  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia.  But 
the  operator  must  have  previously  convinced  himself,  by 
means  of  other  experiments,  that  neither  arsenic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  fluorine,  nor  certain  organic  acids,  form  part 
of  the  substance  under  examination ;  for  barytes,  stron- 
tian, and  lime  can  only  be  precipitated  from  solution  by 
ammonia,  when  they  are  combined  with  phosphoric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  or  some  organic  acids,  or  when 
their  metals  are  combined  with  fluorine.  And  magnesia 
also,  which  cannot  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  solu- 
tions which  contain  muriate  of  ammonia  or  other  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  is  nevertheless  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  phosphoric  acid  is  present. 

A  more  difficult  thing,  however,  is  to  detect  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  when  it  is  combined  with  alumina.  The 
phosphate  of  alumina  behaves  towards  most  reagents 
exactly  like  pure  alumina:  the  acid  solution  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  same  manner  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipi- 
tated phosphate  of  alumina  is  equally  soluble  with  pure 
alumina  in  an  excess  of  pure  potash  and  in  free  acids.  To 
detect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphate  of 
alumina,  the  salt  is  first  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  mingled  with  so  much  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  that  the  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  alumina  which 
first  appears,  is  again  completely  redissolved.  To  this 
solution,  a  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  potash  (silicated 
potash,  liquor  of  flints)  is  next  added.  The  alumina  is 
thereupon  precipitated  in  combination  with  silicic  acid 
and  potash,  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass, 
either  immediately,  or  after  some  time.  The  solution  is 
Altered  from  this  precipitate,  and  mingled  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon,  if  phosphoric  acid  be 
present,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  appears.  But 
it  is  better  to  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  muriatic  acid  to 
the  alcaline  solution,  particularly  when  the  potash  is  likely 
to  contain  carbonic  acid,  and  then  to  saturate  the  acid 
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wiih  a  little  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  by 
chloride  of  calcium. 

"When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  metallic 
oxides  which  are  capable  of  beinv:  precipitated  by  hydro- 
stslphuret  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  which  has  previ- 
ously been  saturated  or  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  but 
which  arc  incapable  of  precipitation  from  acid  solutions 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras,  and  which  oxides  are  con- 
se(|iiently  those  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  uranium,  then  the  operator  must  precipitate  these 
substances,  in  the  state  of  metallic  sulphurets,  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the 
resulting  metallic  sulphuret,  is  slightly  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  allowed  to  digest  in  a  warm  place,  until  it 
has  no  longer  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphur,  and  satu- 
rated with  ammonia.  It  is  better,  however,  to  add  to  the 
liltercd  solution,  such  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  as 
leaves  the  acid  still  slightly  in  excess,  so  that  it  can  dis- 
tinctly redden  litmus  paper.  The  vessel  should  then  he 
plac  ed  for  some  time  in  a  warm  situation,  to  facilitate  the 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  must  be  separated 
as  completely  as  possible.  A  siillicicnt  quantity  of  am- 
monia is  then  to  be  added  to  the  solution  to  redden  it 
capable  of  effecting  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  of  red- 
dened litmus  paper.  To  tin*  solution  thus  prepared,  ii 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or,  still  better,  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  is  added,  upon  which,  if  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
sent, and  arsenic  acid,  huracic  acid,  fluorine,  and  organic 
acids  are  absent,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barytes  or 
of  lime  is  produced.— The  saturation  of  the  acid  solution 
by  carbonate  of  potash  is  preferable  to  the  saturation  by 
ammonia,  because  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  barytes,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  are  partially  soluble  in  solutions 
which  contain  ammoniacal  salts.  When  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  phosphate  is  submitted  to  examination,  and 
the  solution  has  been  saturated  b\  ammonia  alone,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  produces  no 
precipitate  of  phosphate  of  bar\tes  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
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because  the  entire  quantity  is  dissolved  by  the  ammoniacal 
solution. 

When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  a  metallic 
oxide  which  can  be  precipitated  from  an  acidulated  solu- 
tion by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  operator  employs 
this  reagent  to  precipitate  the  metal  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
is  exposed  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then  examined  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  the  manner  which  is  described  above. 

When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  a  metallic 
oxide  which  is  capable  of  precipitation  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret, neither  from  an  acidulated  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  nor  from  an  ammoniacal  or  neutral  solution 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  but  which  is  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  potash,  then  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is 
as  follows:  The  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  an  acid,  and  the  solution  is  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash.  The  phosphate  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  metallic  oxide  is  precipitated,  usually  with  the 
colour  which  characterises  it  when  pure.  The  precipitate, 
however,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  exists,  in 
combination  with  potash,  in  the  filtered  solution.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  latter,  to 
saturate  the  potash  aud  to  render  the  solution  slightly 
acid.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, together  with  a  little  ammonia  to  saturate  the  free 
acid.  This  produces  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Acids  whic  h  behave  towards  reagents  in  the  same  manner 
as  phosphoric  acid,  can  also  be  separated  from  their  bases 
by  potash  and  be  made  to  afford  a  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
phosphoric  acid.  The  operator  must  therefore  convince 
himself  that  the  compound  for  examination  is  free  from 
these  acids,  before  he  can  determine  with  certainty  that 
the  precipitate  produced  in  the  above  operation,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  actually  consists  of  phosphate 
of  lime.    The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected 
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by  the  aboyc  process,  when  il  is  combined  an i 1 1 i  oxide  of 
chromium  and  protoxide  of  cerium,  tt  ran  also  be  often 
more  easily  detected  in  this  than  in  any  other  manner, 
when  it  exists  in  combination  with  mainn  sia,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  some  other  liases. 

To  detect  phosphoric  acid  in  extremely  small  portions  of 
phosphates,  it  is  best,  ;i<  cordimr  to  Tnr.s  \ki>  and  V  \  I  - 
ot  i:lin,  to  proceed  as  follows:  A  portion  ol*  metallic 
potassium  or  sodium  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
jjlnss  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  phosphate  for  exami- 
nation is  placed  upon  the  metal.  The  phosphate  must  be 
perfectly  dr\,  but  nerd  not  be  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
,  \  ,.  of  a  main.  The  whole  is  then  cautiously  heated  to 
ignition,  upon  which  the  potassium  or  sodium  reduces  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  phosphuret  of  potassium  or  phosphuret 
of  sodium.  The  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  remoyed 
bv  means  of  a  small  portion  of  mercun,  which  is  poured 
into  the  little  «Jnss  tube  and  soon  poured  out  airain.  The 
operator  then  cautious!\  blows  through  a  line  tube,  upon 
the  mass  contained  in  the  ulass  tube,  w  ith  a  \  iew  to  moisten 
it.  The  mass  is  thus  made  to  smell  strouu'!\  and  cliarac- 
teristicaily  of  phosp.hur;  Med  h\dro<_;cn  <ras. 

Helore  the  /' ">i>.tr r,' y/« ,  'phosphoric  acid,  in  the  solid  phos- 
phates, cannot  bo  detected  without  dilliculty.  According 
to  \\\M/  \  \  n  s,  the  operator  should  proceed  as  follows:  \ 
portion  oi'  the  compound  lor  examination  is  fused  with 
boraeie  acid  on  charcoal,  and  when  the  intumescence  is 
ended,  a  piece  of  fine  iron  harpsichord  win*  is  thrust  into 
the  head  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 
prop  ct  out  of  the  bead ;  the  w  hole  is  then  strongly  hea  ted  in 
the  inner  llame.  The  resultinu  bead  is,w  hencohl, taken  than 
the  charcoal,  wrapped  in  a  piece  ol'  paper,  and  crushed  in 
two,  by  a  slight  blow  from  a  hammer.  The  operator  then 
finds  a  round  urain  of  phosphuret  of  iron,  which  possesses 
a  metallic  appearance,  is  magnetic,  and  brittle,  so  that  :t 
springs  to  pieces  when  struck  with  a  hard  blow.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  small  (piantin  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  examination,  cannot  he  detected  by 
this  operation.  The  assa\  must  contain  no  sulphuric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  nor  any  metallic  oxides  w  Inch  can  be  rcduceJ 
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by  iron ;  for  otherwise  the  experiment  will  produce  globules 
agreeing  in  brittleness,  fusibility,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, with  the  phosphurct  of  iron.  This  method,  moreover, 
requires  considerable  address  in  the  operator.  (Berzk- 
LIUS :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  111.) 

If  a  solid  phosphate  is  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  held  by  the  platinum  forceps,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  it  communicates  a  green  colour  to  the  outer 
flame.  This  method  of  detecting  phosphoric  acid  before 
the  blowpipe,  is  given  by  Fuchs  (Scnwkigg  er's  Journal, 
B.  xxiv.  p.  130).  It  is  only  in  some  cases,  however,  that 
it  affords  a  good  result ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
borates  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  phosphates  are  not  volatilized  by  heat,  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  fixed  bases.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  particularly 
the  acid  phosphates ;  but  the  phosphates  which  have  been 
fused  are  insoluble  in  most  acids.  A  great  number  of 
phosphates  are  decomposed  by  being  ignited  with  char- 
coal ;  in  many  cases,  metallic  phosphurets  are  then  formed, 
while  in  other  cases,  particularly  when  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  present,  phosphorus  is  sublimed. 


From  what  has  been  said  on  the  behaviour  of  phosphoric 
acid  towards  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  detec- 
tion of  that  acid  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable difficulties.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can 
only  be  determined  with  certainty,  when  the  operator  has 
convinced  himself  by  previous  experiments,  that  the  sub- 
stances for  examination  contain  none  of  the  other  acids, 
whose  reactions  arc  similar  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid. 
There  is  only  one  property,  which  is  characteristic  of 
phosphoric  acid  alone;  it  is,  that  when  combined  with 
protoxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  salt  which,  after  being  fused 
before  the  blowpipe,  crystallizes  as  it  cools.  The  pheno- 
mena produced  with  metallic  potassium  are  also  peculiar 
to  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphates.  By  these  alone, 
therefore,  can  it  be  distinguished  from  all  other  sub- 
stances. 
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VII.   BOH  VCIC  ACID. 

Boracic  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  forms  a  colourless, 
transparent  and  brittle  glass,  which  Uisv^  at  a  red  heat, 
and  is  not  volatile.  After  being  fused  in  a  platinum  vessel, 
it  dissolves  in  water  w  ith  some  dilliculty.  H  it  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystalline 
scales  of  hydrate  of  boracie  acid.  These  crystals  have 
a  splendour  resembling  that  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  The 
solution  changes  the  colour  of  blue  litmus  paper  to  red, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  renders  turmeric  paper  brown,  in 
which  respect  it  acts  like  an  alcaline  solution.  When  the 
aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  slowly  evaporated,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  volatilized  with  the 
water.  Boracic  acid  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame 
of  which  it  has  the  properly  of  communicating  a  green 
colour.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable  when  the  sola- 
tion  is  stirred,  or  when  the  alcohol  is  nearl\  all  consumed. 
This  colouring  of  the  liana1  of  burning  alcohol  is  the  pro- 
perty which  is  most  characteristic  of  boracic  acid.  If  the 
spirituous  solution  of  horicic  acid  is  submitted  to  evapora- 
tion, a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  volatilized 
with  the  spirit. 

Of  the  salts  of  boracic  acid,  those  only  which  have  an 
alcali  as  base,  are  capable  of  solution  in  water.  The  com- 
pounds of  boracic  acid  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides, 
are  in  a  neutral  state,  either  quite  insoluble,  or  but  sparingly 
soluble,  in  water.  When  neutral  solutions  of  alcaline 
borates  are  mixed  with  neutral  .solutions  of  salts  which 
contain  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  precipitates  are  produced 
if  the  solutions  are  not  too  dilute.  Thus,  for  example,  pre- 
cipitates are  produced  when  neutral  solutions  of  borates 
are  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Chloride  of  Jhi~ 
riimi.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  completely  soluble  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  easily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  produced 
in  solutions  of  borates,  bv  a  solution  of  f  hlovhlr  of  (  dhunn, 
is  still  more  soluble  in  water,  and  particularly  in  a  solution 
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of  muriate  of  ammonia,  than  even  the  borate  of  barytes. 
Far  more  difficult  of  solution,  however,  are  the  precipitates 
which  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  borates,  by  solu- 
tions of  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Protonitrate  of  Mercury,  and 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  The  precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of 
lead  is  white ;  that  produced  by  protonitrate  of  mercury  is 
brown ;  that  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  is  white  when 
thrown  down  from  concentrated  solutions  of  borates,  but 
brown  when  precipitated  from  diluted  solutions.  Both  of 
these  precipitates  are  easily  soluble,  either  in  ammonia  or 
in  diluted  nitric  acid. 

When  soluble  borates  are  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  they  are  decomposed ;  and  as  the  solution  becomes 
cool,  it  deposits  crystalline  scales  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
hydrate  of  boracic  acid.  The  crystals  are  readily  recog- 
nised to  be  those  of  boracic  acid,  by  the  properties  which 
are  described  above.  Before  they  are  submitted  to  any 
experiment,  they  must  be  purified,  by  washing  with  water, 
from  the  free  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  which 
adhere  to  them. 

Boracic  acid,  in  the  borates,  is  detected  as  follows :  The 
borate  is  pulverised,  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on 
a  platinum  crucible,  moistened  with  some  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  covered  with  alcohol,  which  is  then  in- 
flamed. The  flame  produced  by  the  burning  alcohol  has  a 
green  colour,  which  is  most  observable  when  the  mixture 
is  stirred.  It  is  necessary  that  the  salt  under  examination 
contain  no  chloride;  because  chlorides,  of  themselves, 
when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  communicate  to  the 
flame  of  burning  alcohol  a  greenish  colour,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  muriatic  ether.  Yet  in  this  case,  the 
colour  of  the  flame  is  bluish  green,  and  has  very  little 
similarity  to  that  which  indicates  the  presence  of  boracic 
acid. 

According  to  Turnbr,  the  borates  can  be  detected 
before  the  blowpipe  as  follows:  The  salt  is  mixed  with  a 
flux  composed  of  one  part  of  pulverised  fluor  spar  and  four 
and  a  half  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  mixture, 
moistened  with  a  little  water,  is  held  on  a  platinum  wire, 
and  exposed  to  the  point  of  the  inner  blowpipe  flame. 

PART  I.  N 
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Shortly  after  the  fusion,  there  appears  a  green  colour 
around  the  ilanie,  which  soon  disappears,  however,  and  is 
not  airain  seen.  (Kkkze Llis :  Amrrndttnt/  ties  Lothrohrs, 
p.  118.) 


The  most  deci  de  indication  of  the  presence  of  horacic 
acid,  is  the  green  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  of 
burning  alcohol,  either  by  free  horacic  acid,  or  by  a  mix- 
ture of  borates  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VIII.  CARBONIC  ACID. 

Carbonic  acid  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  colourless  gas,  which 
is  incombustible  itself,  and  incapable  of  supporting  tho 
combustion  of  other  bodies.  It  is  also  unlit  for  respiration. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  so  that 
it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  nearly  as 
accurately  as  a  liquid  ;  nevertheless,  like  all  other  gases,  it 
mingles  pretty  quickly  with  atmospheric  air.  .Moistened 
blue  litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the 
red  colour  disappears  when  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Carbonic  acid  dissolves  in  water;  but  when  the  solution  is 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  boiled,  tlu- 
carbonic  acid  escapes  almost  completely.  The  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  like  the 
gaseous  acid,  and  the  red  colour  is  equally  fleeting.  Lunv 
Wafer,  Hart/fes  11  'atery  and  Stmiitiaii  Watir,  produce  white 
precipitates  in  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid.  When,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  is  added  to  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  dissolves  w  hen  the  liquid  is  stirred  : 
the  precipitate  also  dissolves,  even  when  present  in  larger 
quantity,  if  carbonic  acid  water  is  added  in  excess. 

Of  the  salts  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  all  whic  h  con- 
tain alcalics  for  bases,  whether  they  be  acid  or  neutral, 
are  soluble  in  w  ater.  The  compounds  formed  by  carbonic 
acid  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are,  when  in  a  neutral 
state,  insoluble  in  water.  On  this  account,  solutions  of 
salts  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  are  precipitated  bv 
solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  alcalics.   If,  in  these  deeoni- 
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positions,  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  combine  with  the  base, 
it  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form,  with  the  production  of  effer- 
vescence, and  the  base  precipitates  in  a  free  state ;  this  is 
the  case  when  neutral  salts  of  alumina  are  precipitated  by 
carbonates  of  alcalies.  Solutions  of  the  carbonates  of 
alcalies  are  not  only  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  the  earths, 
but  also,  in  some  cases,  by  the  earths  themselves;  thus, 
for  example,  precipitates  are  produced  by  Lime  Water, 
Bnrytes  Water,  and  Strontian  Water. — A  very  small  number 
of  the  carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  easily 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  substances,  is  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  Hence,  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
magnesia,  afford  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  but  none  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  carbonates,  are  decompos- 
able by  all  the  acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas,  which,  in 
escaping,  produces  effervescence.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  carbonate  is  too  small,  the  decomposition  is  not  accom- 
panied by  effervescence,  because  the  free  carbonic  acid  is 
dissolved  by  the  water.  When  also  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  is  greater,  or  even  when  it  is  present  in  very 
considerable  quantity,  the  addition  of  the  first  portion  of 
acid  produces  an  extremely  slight  effervescence,  which  in 
many  cases  is  totally  unobservable.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  expelled  from  one  portion 
of  the  carbonate,  combines  with  the  remaining  portion  and 
produces  a  bicarbonate.  The  operator  must  therefore 
continue  to  add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  solution  of  the 
carbonate,  until  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely effected.  It  is  then  found  that  the  effervescence 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  becomes 
gradually  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  decomposition  ad- 
vances. When,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  the  carbonate  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  the 
acid,  a  strong  effervescence  is  at  once  produced. 

All  the  carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are 
decomposed,  under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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when  treated  in  a  pulverised  state,  with  a  free  acid.  When 
the  base  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  acid  which  is  employed 
to  decompose  the  carbonate,  are  capable  of  forming:  a 
soluble  compound,  the  carbonate  is  completely  dissolved 
by  the  acid.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution  by  am- 
monia, cannot  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  insoluble 
carbonate;  but  it  can  nevertheless  produce  a  precipitate, 
if  the  base  is  one  of  those  whose  soluble  salts  are  precipi- 
table  by  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  however,  can  consist 
only  of  the  base,  w  ithout  any  proportion  of  acid.  By  this 
circumstance,  the  precipitates  produced  by  alcaline  carbo- 
nates, are  distinguished  from  those  which  are  produced  by 
all  other  alcaline  salts  whose  acids,  like  carbonic  acid, 
produce  insoluble  compounds  with  earths  and  metallic 
oxides.  When,  for  example,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  anv  other  soluble  salts 
of  barytes  or  lime,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution 
with  ammonia  does  not  reproduce  the  same  precipitate, 
lint  if,  instead  of  carbonate  of  alcali.  the  operator  employ  s 
phosphate  of  alcali,  to  precipitate  the  barytic  or  calcareous 
solution,  then  the  precipitate  produced  by  supersaturating 
the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  the  first  precipitate,  w  ith  am- 
monia, is  the  identical  phosphate  of  lime  or  barytes  which 
was  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  effervescence,  which  accompanies  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonates,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  very 
characteristic  odour.  If  they  are  decomposed  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  ammonia, 
is  held  over  the  vessel,  scarcely  any  white  clouds  can  he 
observed.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish carbonic  acid  from  all  other  gaseous  acids  which 
sulphuric  acid  expels  from  their  compounds,  with  ellerves- 
cence.—Many  insoluble  carbonates,  on  being"  treated  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  tinder  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duce no  ellervescence.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  native  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with  magnesia  and 
lime  ( Ib'Hersp.tr,  Dolomite),  and  with  protoxide  of  iron 
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(Spatheisenstein),  which  produce  scarcely  the  slightest 
effervescence  when  treated  in  lumps  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid;  yet  they  suffer  decomposition  when  the 
mixture  is  heated,  and  produce  an  effervescence  when 
exposed  in  a  pulverised  state  to  the  acid.  Carbonate  of 
barytes,  particularly  that  which  is  found  native,  is  a  sub- 
stance which  is  scarcely  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
common  nitric  acid;  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  with  effervescence. 

Ignition  is  incapable  of  decomposing  the  neutral  carbo- 
nates which  have  a  fixed  alcali  for  base.  The  acid  carbo- 
nates of  fixed  alcalies  are  converted  by  ignition  into  neutral 
carbonates,  giving  up  one  portion  of  their  acid,  but  retain- 
ing with  firmness  the  other  portion.  The  carbonates  of 
barytes  and  strontian  suffer  ignition  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  on  being  very 
strongly  ignited  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  over  the  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick,  loses  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
carbouic  acid ;  but  on  exposure  to  a  stronger  heat,  or  by 
being  subjected,  while  under  ignition,  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  vapour  of  water,  it  is  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
its  carbonic  acid.  All  other  carbonates  are  deprived  by 
heat  of  their  carbonic  acid ;  some  of  them  by  a  very  mode- 
rate heat.  Acids,  or  oxides  which  play  the  part  of  acids, 
but  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  silicic  acid, 
titanic  acid,  tantalic  acid,  peroxide  of  tin,  &c,  cannot,  in 
consequence  of  their  insolubility,  effect  the  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates,  while  in  solution ;  but 
these  substances  are  capable  of  expelling  the  carbonic 
acid,  when  submitted  to  fusion  with  the  alcaline  carbo- 
nates. 

When  the  carbonates  of  alcalies  are  mixed  and  strongly 
ignited  with  charcoal  powder,  they  suffer  decomposition; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  converted  by  the  charcoal  into  carbonic 
oxide,  which  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas. 

The  neutral  carbonates  which  are  soluble  in  water,  give 
a  strong  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  paper.  Even  the 
solutions  of  acid  carbonates  give  a  blue  colour  to  reddened 
litmus  paper,  but  the  action  is  weaker. 
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rY\\v  carbonates  arc  readily  distinguished  from  other 
salts  by  effervescing  and  disen<ra<nn«r  an  inodorous  <;as, 
on  bt  injr  treated,  either  in  a  dry  state  or  in  solution,  by- 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

IX.   SILICIC  ACID. 

Pure  silicic  acid,  prepared  factitiously,  is  a  white  powder, 
which  irrits  between  the  teeth.  It  occurs  in  a  crystallised 
state  in  nature,  constituting  the  mineral  called  Jtock  crys- 
tal ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  massive  state,  forming  Quartz.  It 
is  then  generally  of  a  white  colour,  but  this  is  often  affected 
by  the  presence  of  very  slight  traces  of  iron  or  manganese, 
lioth  rock  crystal  and  quartz  scratch  glass  feebly  ;  but  they 
are  softer  than  the  Diamond  and  some  of  the  other  gems. 

Silicic  ac  id,  in  the  state  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nearly  all  acids.  The  factitiously 
prepared  silicic  acid  is  also,  after  ignition,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  most  acids.  In  consequence  of  this  insolu- 
bility, it  is  unable  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  carbo- 
nates in  solution,  so  that  it  produces  no  effervescence  in 
such  solutions.  But  when  silicic  acid  is  exposed  with 
alcaline  carbonates  to  a  red  heat,  the  mixture  fuses,  and 
the  silicic  acid  combines  w  ith  the  base  and  expels  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  effervescence.  If,  therefore,  silicic  acid  is 
dropped  into  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda  while 
ignited  and  in  a  melted  state,  the  solution  effervesces  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  solution  of  an  acid  is  poured 
into  the  solution  of  a  carbonate. 

Of  all  the  acids,  J/i/drofh/inir  Arid  is  the  only  one  by 
which  the  ignited  or  the  native  pulverised  silicic  acid  can 
be  dissolved  with  facility.  The  more  concentrated  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is,  the  more  easily 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  silicic  acid  effected.  When  the 
hydrofluoric  ;i<  id  is  so  strong  as  to  fume  in  the  air,  it  pro- 
duces so  much  heat  on  dissolving  the  silicic  acid,  that  the 
mixture  boils  spontaneously.  None  but  metallic  vessels 
dare  be  employed  in  this  experiment.  O'lass  must  never 
be  used,  since  the  silicic  acid  whic  h  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  glass,  is  equally  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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Silicic  acid,  previous  to  ignition,  or  at  least,  before  it  has 
been  very  strongly  dried,  is  often  slightly  soluble  both  in 
water  and  in  acids.  When  silicic  acid  is  separated  from 
chloride  of  silicium,  or,  better,  from  fluoride  of  silicium,  by 
decomposition  in  water,  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  water.  The  resulting  solution  is  however 
quite  tasteless,  and  totally  without  action  on  the  colour  of 
litmus  paper.  The  presence  of  silicic  acid  is  detected  in 
this  solution,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and 
treating  the  dry  mass  with  water.  The  silicic  acid  then 
remains  behind,  in  a  state  of  insolubility. 

The  dried  but  not  ignited  silicic  acid  is  readily  dissolved 
on  being  heated  in  a  solution  of  Potash,  and  the  resulting 
solution  does  not  gelatinise  upon  becoming  cool.  The 
dried  silicic  acid  likewise  dissolves  with  ease  when  heated 
in  solutions  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  or  Carbonate  of  Soda ; 
but  the  solutions  so  produced,  stiffen  upon  becoming  cold, 
to  an  opalescent  jelly,  which  is  so  much  the  thicker,  and  is 
produced  so  much  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  the  solu- 
tion is  the  more  concentrated.  Solutions  of  pure  and  of 
carbonated  fixed  alcalies  are  also  capable  of  dissolving 
the  ignited  silicic  acid ;  but  the  ignited  acid  is  dissolved 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  that  which  has  not  been 
ignited. 

The  silicates  which  contain  an  alcali,  and  have  a  great 
excess  of  base,  are  soluble  in  water.  The  more  silicic  acid 
these  compounds  contain,  the  more  difficult  are  they  of 
solution  in  water ;  and  when  they  contain  a  great  excess 
of  acid,  they  are  quite  insoluble,  not  only  in  water,  but  in 
acids,  excepting  always  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  An  example 
of  an  insoluble  silicate  containing  a  great  excess  of  acid, 
is  afforded  by  glass.  If  the  fixed  alcaline  silicates  which 
contain  a  great  excess  of  base  are  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with 
muriatic  acid  or  any  other  acid,  we  do  not  obtain  a  preci- 
pitate of  silicic  acid,  because  the  alcaline  silicate  dissolves 
in  the  diluted  acid.  But  when  the  acid  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  is  then 
permitted  to  cool,  the  silicic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  jelly,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  jelly 
produced  by  cooling  a  solution  of  animal  glue  in  boiling 
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water,  li'it  siliceous  jelly  of  this  description  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic  acid  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  insoluble  delicate  Hocks;  hut  a  portion  of  the 
acid  rcdisselves  in  the  water,  the  reason  of  which  is  that 
such  an  evaporation  as  that  spoken  of  above,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cllect  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  silicatcd 
alcali  held  in  solution  by  the  acid.  If,  however,  the  sili- 
ceous jelly  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  the  dry  residue, 
upon  bein«r  treated  with  water,  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
silicic  acid  undissolved. 

When  the  basic  alcaline  silicate  contains  a  somewhat 
greater  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  but  is  still  soluble  in  water, 
the  supcrsaturation  of  the  aqueous  solution  by  muriatic 
acid,  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid,  in  the  state 
of  delicate  insoluble  Hocks,  while  another  portion  of  the 
silicic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution.  This 
solution,  upon  bein^  evaporated,  produces  a  jelly,  and  does 
not  uive  up  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid,  unless  it  be  eva- 
porated to  perfect  dryness,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid 
remains  behind  when  the  dry  residue  is  treated  with  water. 
The  more  dilute  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  basic  alcaline 
silic  ate  of  the  description  alluded  to,  the  less  silicic  acid  is 
separated  b\  supersaturating  the  solution  with  muriatic 
acid.  When  such  a  solution  is  \cry  concentrated,  and 
c  ontains  a  prett\  larire  proportion  of  silicic  acid,  the  latter 
is  separated  in  such  quantity  on  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  that  the  whole  solution  runs  into  a  thick  lump. 

The  basic  compounds  lormed  In  silicic  acid  with  barytes, 
slrontian,  and  lime,  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  basic 
silicates  of  alcalics,  at  h  ast  towards  acids.  When  they 
are  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  they  irivc  up  the  greater 
part  ot  their  silic  ic  acid,  but  retain  a  portion  in  solution ; 
when,  too,  the  acid  solution  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, the  silicic  acid  forms  a  jelly:  but  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  silicic  acid  can  be4  obtained  only  by  evaporating 
the  solution  t«>  drsm-ss,  and  treatiin* the  dr\  residue  with 
water. 

'J  he  compounds  {(Mined  b\  silicic  acid  with  all  other 
bases  are  insoluble  in  water.  With  respect  to  their  beha- 
\  iour  tow  aids  acids,  thc\  may  be  di\  ided  into  tw  o  classes: 
Some  of  them  can  be  decomposed  by  stronger  acids,  leu- 
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example,  by  concentrated  muriatic  acid;  while  others 
withstand  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

Those  silicates  which  are  decomposable  by  muriatic 
acid,  exhibit  different  phenomena  during  their  decomposi- 
tion :  When  the  finely  pulverised  compound  is  treated  in 
the  cold  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  it  is  often  decom- 
posed on  a  sudden ;  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  disengaged,  and 
the  whole  mixture  runs  into  a  gelatinous  lump.  If  water 
is  then  added,  the  bases  which  were  previously  combined 
with  the  silicic  acid,  dissolve  in  the  water  in  the  state  of 
metallic  chlorides,  while  the  free  silicic  acid  remains  behind, 
in  the  form  of  delicate  flocks.  There  are  a  number  of  native 
silicates  which  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  suffer  this  sort  of  decomposition.  They  are 
called  Zeolites.  Of  these,  it  is  the  zeolites  which  contain 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  exhibit,  the  above  pheno- 
mena in  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
after  these  substances  have  been  ignited,  they  are  in  most 
cases  no  longer  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  muriatic 
acid. — Often,  on  the  contrary,  the  finely  pulverised  sili- 
cates can  be  decomposed  only  by  a  prolonged  digestion 
with  muriatic  acid,  on  which  occasions  they  produce 
neither  a  gelatinous  lump  nor  a  jelly. 

The  silicates  which  withstand  the  action  of  acids,  are 
decomposed  by  alcalies.  The  silicate,  in  a  finely  pulve- 
rised state,  is  ignited  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda.  During  the 
ignition,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled  from  the  carbonate, 
and  the  silicate  is  decomposed  by  the  aleali.  The  silicate 
and  pulverised  carbonate  of  alcali  are  mixed  and  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible.  If  the  compound  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  silicic  acid,  the  mass  afforded  by  the  ignition 
is  fused ;  but  if  it  contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  acid, 
the  mass  is  a  mere  conglomerate.  The  ignited  mass  is 
afterwards  treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  upon  which 
the  bases  which  had  been  in  combination  with  the  silicic 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  state  of  chlorides,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  silicic  acid  rests  undissolved.  The  portion  of 
silicic  acid  which  dissolves  in  the  muriatic  acid,  can  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  acid  solution.   It  forms  a 
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jelly  when  the  solution  is  at  a  certain  point  of  concentre 
tion.    When  the  compound  submitted  to  examination 
contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  it  often 
happens  that  the  ignited  mass  dissolves  in  the  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  without  residue. 

Many  silicates  appear  at  first  to  be  indecomposable  by 
acids ;  but  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  prolonged  digestion, 
and  particularly  when  the  operation  is  performed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
decomposition  is  fully  effected.  Sulphuric  acid  can  be 
made  to  decompose  nearly  all  the  silicates  by  a  prolong 
digestion. 

A  few  silicates  are  susceptible  of  decomposition,  neither 
by  solution  in  acids,  nor  fusion  with  carbonated  alcalies. 
The  decomposition  of  these  compounds  is  effected  by  mix- 
ing them,  in  a  very  finely  levigated  state,  with  three  time* 
their  weight  of  pure  potash,  and  exposing  the  mixture,  in  a 
silver  crucible,  to  ignition. 

Of  the  siliceous  compounds  which  occur  in  nature,  the 
following  can  be  completely  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid 

German  Names,  English  Names. 


1  Apophyllit 

Apophyllite 

2  Natrolith 

Natrolite 

3  Scolezit 

Scolezite 

4  Mesolith 

Mesolite 

5  Mesole 

Mesole 

6  Analcim 

Analcime 

7  Laumonit 

Laumonite 

8  Kaliharmoton 

Potash-Harmotome 

9  Leucit 

Leucite 

10  Elaeolith 

Elseolite 

11  Sodalith 

Sodalite 

12  Cronstedtit 

Cronstedtite 

13  Ilvait 

Lievrite 

14  Gehlenit 

Gehlenite 

15  Scapolith 

Scapolite 

16  Tafelspath 

Tabular  Spar 

17  Nephelin 

Nepheline 

18  Chabasit 

Chabasite 
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German  Names.  English  Names. 


19  Pectolith 

Pectolite 

20  Okenit 

Okenite 

21  Davyn 

Davyne 

22  GadoUnit 

Gadolinite 

23  Allophan 

Allophane 

24  Helvin 

Helvine 

25  Datholith 

Datholite 

26  Botryolith 

Botryolite 

27  Haiiyn 

Haiiyne 

28  Nosian 

Nosiane 

29  Lasurstein 

Lazulite 

30  Eudialith 

Eudialite 

31  Orthit 

Orthite 

32  Kieselzinkerz 

Electric  Calamine 

33  Dioptas 

Dioptase 

34  Meerschaum 

Meerschaum 

35  Kieselmalachit 

Copper  Green 

36  Stilbit 

Stilbite 

37  Epistilbit 

Epistilbite 

38  Heulandit 

Heulandite 

39  Anorthit 

Anorthite 

40  Titamt  (Sphen) 

Sphene 

41  Pyrosmalith 

Pyrosmalite 

42  Cent 

Cerite 

43  Cerin 

Allanite 

44  Uranpecherz. 

Pitchblende. 

The  first  named  34  of  these  compounds,  when  pulverised 
and  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  produce  a  jelly.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  last  ten.  Some  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  completely  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  by  being 
very  finely  pulverised  and  undergoing  a  long  continued 
digestion  at  a  strong  heat.  Most  of  them,  though  not  all, 
withstand  the  action  of  acids  after  they  have  been  ignited. 
Some,  however,  and  particularly  some  of  the  last  named, 
can  be  decomposed  by  acids  even  after  ignition. 

The  following  native  compounds  of  silicic  acid,  either 
withstand  the  action  of  acids  altogether,  or  are  decomposed 
with  so  much  difficulty,  even  when  they  have  been  pulve- 
rised, that  their  analysis  must  not  be  attempted  by  means 
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of  acids.  It  is  necessary  to  decompose  them  by  fi 
with  carbonate  of  potash. 

German  Names,  English  Names, 


1  Feldspath 

Felspar 

2  Albit 

Albite 

3  Rhyacolith 

Rhyacolite 

4  Petalit 

Petalite 

5  Spodumen 

Spodumene 

6  Natronspodumen 

Soda-Spod  umene 

7  Labrador 

Labrador  Felspar 

8  Andalusit 

Andalusite 

9  Barytharmoton 

Barytic-Harmotome 

10  Olivin 

Olivine 

11  Prehnit 

Prehnite 

12  Rothbraunsteinerz 

Red  Manganese-ore 

13  Glimmer 

Mica 

14  Lepidolith 

Lepidolite 

15  Talk 

Talc 

16  Chlorit 

Chlorite 

17  Pinit 

Pinite 

18  Achmit 

Achmite 

19  Amphibol 

Amphibole 

20  Anthophyllit 

Anthophyllite 

21  Pyroxen 

Pyroxene 

22  Diallage 

Diallage 

23  Schillerstein 

Schillerspar 

24  Epidot 

Epidote 

25  Idocras 

Idocrase 

26  Granat 

Garnet 

27  Dichroit 

Dichroite 

28  Staurolith 

Staurolite 

29  Smaragd 

Emerald 

30  Euclas 

Euclase 

31  Turmalin 

Tourmaline 

32  Axinit 

Axinite 

33  Topas 

Topas 

34  Chondrodit 

35  Picrosmine 

Chondrodite 

Picrosmine 

36  Karpholith 

Carpholite 

37  Spcckstein 

Steatite 
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German  Names.  English  Names. 

38  Serpentin  Serpentine 

39  Bimstein  Pumice 

40  Obsidian  Obsidian 

41  Pechstein  Pitchstone. 

To  these  belong  also  the  various  kinds  of  factitious  glass, 
and  the  compounds  which  are  termed  false  gems. 

Of  the  siliceous  compounds  which  withstand  both  the 
action  of  acids  and  the  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  which  are  decomposable  only  by  ignition  with  pure 
potash,  only  three  occur  in  nature.   These  are  : 

German  Names.  English  Names. 

1  Zircon  Zircon 

2  Cyanit  Cyanite 

3  Cymophan  Cymophane. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  silicic  acid  behaves  as  follows :  It 
does  not  dissolve  in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt,  even  when 
the  heat  is  very  long  sustained,  or  it  dissolves  therein,  if  at 
all,  in  extremely  small  proportion.  During  the  ignition, 
the  silicic  acid  swims  in  the  fluid  glass,  and  forms  a  trans- 
parent inflated  mass,  which  can  be  better  observed  during 
the  fusion  than  after  the  cooling.  When  a  silicate  is 
treated  with  microcosmic  salt,  before  the  blowpipe,  the 
base  dissolves  in  the  flux,  and  the  silicic  acid  swims  un- 
dissolved in  the  resulting  glass. — In  borax,  on  the  contrary, 
silicic  acid  dissolves  completely,  yet  very  slowly. — With 
soda,  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  silicic  acid  fuses  to 
a  perfectly  clear  bead,  while  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged with  effervescence.  There  are  but  few  substances 
which  produce  a  bead,  by  fusion  with  soda  before  the 
blowpipe ;  and  of  these  substances,  silicic  acid  alone  pro- 
duces with  soda  a  transparent,  clear,  and  colourless  glass: 
this  property,  therefore,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  silicic 
acid.  Even  when  the  silicic  acid  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  an  earth,  it  still  fuses  to  a  clear  glass  with  soda. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  felspar.  But  the  more 
earth  a  silicate  contains,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  any  non-alcaline  base  which  it 
contains,  so  much  the  more  infusible  is  the  compound 
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which  it  produces  with  soda ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  soda  is  employed. 
(Berzelius:  Uchcr  die  Aineendmuj  dcs  L'6(/tro/ir.<t  p.  114.) 


Silicic  acid  is  distinguished  from  other  substances  by 
being:  insoluble,  at  least  after  ignition,  in  all  acids  except 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Its  compounds  are  distinguished  from 
other  substances,  more  accurately  bv  their  behaviour 
before  the  blowpipe  with  microeosmic  salt  and  soda,  than 
by  any  other  character. 

X.    CHROMIC  AC  1 1). 

The  presence  of  chromic  acid  in  the  eliminates,  when 
these  are  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  is  recognised  by  the 
follow  ing  characters : 

Dissolved  in  borax  or  microeosmic  salt,  on  charcoal, 
before  the  Ji/otrpijte,  they  produce  a  glass  which  acquires, 
both  in  the  outer  and  inner  llame,  a  beautiful  emerald 
green  colour.  The  colour  is  best  exhibited  when  the  glass 
is  cold.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  chromium  that 
this  green  colour  is  attributable.  When  the  compound 
under  examination  contains,  in  addition  to  chromic  acid,  ii 
metallic  oxide  capable  alone  of  strongly  colouring  the 
blowpipe  duxes,  the  green  colour  which  characterises  chro- 
mium may  experience  considerable  modification.  (Ber- 
ZEJJl  s  :  i'eber  die  A inreiiditutj  dcs  L'ot//rohrsy  p.  hO.) 

I  fa  eliminate  and  a  chloride  be  ground  together,  mingled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  and  wanned,  they  effervesce  and  disengage  a  red 
gas,  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. — If  a  bromide 
be  employed,  instead  of  a  chloride,  a  gas  is  disengaged 
which  possesses  nearly  the  same  colour. 

Mingled  with  Muriatic  Arid  and  heated,  the  chromates 
disengage  chlorine,  which  can  be  distinctly  known  by  its 
odour  and  also  by  its  colour.  The  experiment  is  made  in 
a  white  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  The  muriatic  acid 
acquires  a  dark  green  colour  during  the  process,  on  account 
of  the  oxide  of  chromium  w  hich  is  formed  and  dissolved  in 
it.   When  eliminates  are  heated  w  ith  a  mixture  of  muriatic 
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acid  and  alcohol,  the  redaction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide 
of  chromium  is  effected  still  more  rapidly ;  the  solution 
assumes  a  dark  green  colour,  and  disengages  chlorine 
ether. 

The  chromates  in  solution  are  detected  by  the  charac- 
teristic coloured  precipitates  which  they  produce  with 
solutions  of  certain  metallic  oxides.  These  precipitates 
have  been  described  under  the  respective  metallic  oxides, 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

If  solutions  of  chromates  are  acidulated  with  an  acid, 
and  then  tested  with  Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  the 
solutions  change  colour,  and  finally  become  green.  After 
some  time,  sulphur  begins  to  separate,  and  the  solutions 
appear  milky.  If  the  whole  be  warmed  a  little,  this  effect 
is  hastened.  It  will  be  understood,  that  in  this  experiment 
no  metallic  oxide  must  be  present  which  can  be  precipi- 
tated or  changed  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.— The 
liquid,  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  contains  oxide  of  chromium 
in  solution.  Upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  latter  is 
precipitated  with  a  light  green  colour.  A  solution  of  caustic 
potash  likewise  produces  a  light  green  precipitate,  which 
an  excess  of  the  caustic  potash  redissolves.  By  simply 
boiling  the  potash  solution,  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  again 
precipitated. 

XL   ACIDS  OF  ARSENIC. 
a.  Arsenic  Acid. 

Arsenic  acid,  in  the  soluble  arseniates,  when  these  are 
presented  in  the  solid  state,  can  be  detected  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments : — 

Mingled  with  soda,  and  heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  Blowpipe,  they  develope  the  well  known 
odour  of  garlic  which  characterises  the  vapour  of  metallic 
arsenic.  Mingled  with  charcoal  powder  and  a  little 
boracic  acid,  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end,  they  deposit  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  a  metallic 
mirror  of  arsenic,  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
which  can  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  characteristic 
odour  produced  by  heat. 

In  solutions,  the  arsenic  acid  of  the  arseniates  can  he 
detected  as  follows : — 
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Lujuid  Sulphuretted  HtfffrtHjnt,  or  a  current  of  .SV- 
p/ittreftf/!  fft/droffen  d'as  produces  in  acidulated  solutions 
of  the  arseniates,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate.  The  solu- 
tions are  best  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid.  The  precipi- 
tate is  not  produced  immediately,  but  only  after  very  Ioiilt 
reposurc:  the  reaction  is  hastened  by  mixiiur  with  the 
solution,  au  excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
boiling  the  mixture .  This  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  discriminated  by  this 
character,  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hsdrogen,  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

l/t/tlnts/z/ji/mret  of  Amuhhi'ui  produces  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  neutral  arseniates.  But  if  an  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture,  and  the  best  acid  to  employ  is  muriatic 
acid,  then  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  under 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This  preci- 
pitate, however,  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  its 
production  is  hastened  by  the  application  of  heat. 

A  solution  of  \itrate  of  Sifrer  produces  in  solutions  of 
arseniates,  a  brown  precipitate.  Merc  the  solutions  of 
the  arseniates  and  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  both  neutral,  the 
liquid  which  remains  ahoxe  the  brown  precipitate  reddens 
litmus  paper.  The  brown  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in 
free  nitric  acid  and  in  free  ammonia. 

Solutions  of  (  hlor'nle  of  Jiarimn  and  (  hlor'ule  of  (  \tlciuni. 
Lime  Water,  and  solutions  of  Aertate  and  Xifeate  of  Lrarfy 
behave  towards  solutions  of  arseniates  in  the  same  manner 
as  towards  solutions  of  phosphates,  excepting  that  the 
precipitates  of  arseniate  of  hantcs  and  arseniate  of  lime 
are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
than  the  corresponding  phosphates  of  those  earths,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  ditlicultly  soluble  when 
the  solution  contains  tree  ammonia.  It  must  farther  be 
observed,  that  the  arseniate  of  lead  produced  by  preci- 
pitating the  solutions  of  arseniates  by  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead,  behaves  before  the  blowpipe  in  a  manner  quite 
dilVerent  from  the  phosphate  of  lead.  Heated  on  charcoal, 
in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  arseniate  of  lead  gives  out 
a  thick  smoke  and  an  arsenical  odour,  and  is  reduced  to 
metallic  lead. 
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Of  the  preceding  experiments,  those  with  the  blowpipe 
and  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  taken  together,  give  the 
most  decisive  result.  As  to  the  latter,  it  must  still  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  possible  to  confound  the  precipitate 
produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  acid  solutions 
of  arseniates,  with,  that  produced  by  the  same  reagent  in 
acid  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin,  since  both  are  redis- 
solved,  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

b.  Arsknious  Acid. 

The  salts  of  arsenious  acid,  considered  with  respect  to 
their  behaviour  with  certain  reagents,  have  much  resem- 
blance with  those  of  arsenic  acid. 

When  present  in  the  solid  state,  if  mingled  with  soda, 
and  heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  Blowpipe, 
they  behave  precisely  like  the  arseniates,  and  produce  the 
well-known  odour  of  garlic  which  characterises  the  vapour 
of  metallic  arsenic. 

Mingled  and  heated  with  charcoal  powder  and  boracic 
acid,  they  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  arseniates. 

In  solutions  which  have  been  acidulated  by  an  acid,  und 
best  by  muriatic  acid,  they  produce  with  Liquid  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen,  or  with  a  current  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gas,  the  same  appearances  as  are  produced  in  solutions  of 
the  arseniates.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  is  produced  much 
more  readily  than  in  solutions  of  the  arseniates ;  it  is  even 
easily  formed  without  warming  the  liquid.  The  precipitate 
is  easily  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  in 
alcalies. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  the  neutral  arsenites ;  but  if  a  little  muriatic 
acid  be  added  to  the  mixture,  a  discharge  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  takes  place,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced. 

A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  in  solutions  of 
arsenites,  a  yellow  precipitate.  By  means  of  this  reagent, 
therefore,  the  arsenites  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
arseniates,  with  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a 
brown  precipitate.    On  account  of  the  colour,  this  yellow 

part  i.  o 
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precipitate  mi«rht  he  confounded  \\  itli  the  \ellow  precipitate 
whic  h  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  produce  in  solutions  of 
phosphates;  more  especially  as  both  of  these  precipitates 
are  soluble  in  free  ammonia.  Yet  the  precipitate  produced 
in  solutions  of  arscnites  is  distinguished  from  that  formed 
in  solutions  of  phosphates  by  beint:  more  easily  soluble  in 
weak  acids. 

Solutions  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
and  of  Free  Lime,  produce  in  solutions  of  the  arscnites. 
white  precipitates,  which  are  prett\  easily  soluble  in  ;t 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.— Solutions  of  Acetate  ami 
Xifrate  of  Lead  also  produce  white  precipitates. 


(\    NON-METALLIC  BODIES, 
i.  (  iilorim:  in  ciiloridks. 

1 1  the  chlorides  are  presented  in  the  solid  state,  they  can 
be  recognised  by  the  following  characters: 

When  mixed  with  concentrated  Sulphuric  Arid  ami 
warmed,  they  effervesce  and  disengage  muriatic  acid  «ras  : 
and  when  a  jrlass  rod,  moistened  with  licpiid  ammonia,  is 
held  over  the  mixture,  white  vapours  are  formed.  Anions 
the  soluble  chlorides,  there  are  two,  however,  with  which 
this  is  not  the  case:  IVrchloride  of  mercury  is  not  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  protochloride  of  tindisoxidises 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Minirled  with  Pcnwidc  t>f  Mumjam .« ,  or  with  Red  or 
llroirii  Oxide  of  /.tod,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
ac  id,  they  discmraire  chlorine  tras,  which  is  detected  by  its 
characteristic  odour,  or  when  it  is  produced  in  greater 
C|iiantit\,  by  its  action  on  moistened  litmus  pa])er,  whic  h  it 
bleaches. 

Hefore  the  HJoirjupe.  the  chlorides,  according  to  Hrrzk- 
li I  s,  are  detected  by  adding  a  small  portion  to  a  jrlass 
previously  formed  by  fusing  deutoxide  of  copper  with 
microcosmic  salt,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  the  blowpipe 
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flame;  which  then  becomes  of  a  blue  colour.  (Berzelius: 
Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lbthrohrs,  p.  108.) 

In  their  solutions,  the  chlorides  are  recognised  by  the 
white  precipitate  they  produce  with  a  solution  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver.  This  precipitate  appears  flocculent  when  in 
great  quantity,  acquires  a  dark  violet  colour  at  the  surface 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  is  insoluble  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  but  very  easily  dissolved  on  the  addition  of 
caustic  ammonia.  By  the  formation  of  this  precipitate, 
the  presence  of  chlorides  in  solution  is  very  easily  de- 
tected. 

II.  BROMINE  IN  BROMIDES. 

Bromine  in  the  bromides  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters : 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  a  bromide,  when  added  to  a  bead 
formed  of  microcosmic  salt  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  heated, 
gives  a  blue  colour  to  the  flame,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
chlorides  under  the  same  circumstances:  yet  the  colour 
which  is  communicated  to  the  flame  by  the  bromides,  t<  :ids 
more  to  greenish.  (Bkrzelius:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des 
Lothrohrs,  p.  109.) 

When  the  bromides  are  heated  with  concentrated  Sul- 
phuric  Acid  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  they  disen- 
gage gaseous  bromine,  which  fills  the  cold  part  of  the  tube. 
This  gas  is  easily  recognised  by  its  yellow  colour,  which 
resembles  that  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  It  can  be  seen  very 
well  by  daylight,  but  not  so  well  by  candlelight.  There  are 
produced  at  the  same  time,  in  this  experiment,  sulphurous 
acid  and  hydrobromic  acid.  Some  of  the  bromides  cannot 
be  decomposed  in  this  manner  by  sulphuric  acid,  for 
example,  the  perbromide  of  mercury. 

In  solution,  the  bromides  are  discovered  by  heating  them 
with  nitric  acid,  which  produces  a  disengagement  of  yellow 
vapours  of  bromine  gas,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the 
odour  and  colour.  The  solution  is  rendered  brown.  The 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a  bromide,  pro- 
duces no  change  of  colour  unless  the  mixture  is  heated. 

Free  bromine  communicates  to  Starch  solution  a  brown 
colour.    Solutions  of  bromides  act  in  the  same  manner, 
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yet  only  under  the  conditions  which  irive  to  solutions  of 
iodides  the  power  of  producing  a  hlue  colour.  But  this 
brown  colour  is  so  little  charac  teristic,  that  it  only  serves 
to  dist  burnish  bromine  from  iodine. 

Solutions  of  bromides,  like  solutions  of  chlorides,  pro- 
duce in  silver  s  dm  ions,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 
It  is,  however,  more  dilhcultly  soluble  in  ammonia  than 
chloride  of  silver  is.  Solutions  of  bromides  produce  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury  a  while  or  yellowish 
precipitate,  and  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white 
precipitate.  The  latter  is  distinguished  from  precipitated 
chloride  of  lead,  by  remaininii  undissolved  when  a  lar-e 
quantity  of  w  ater  is  added. 


The  best  way  by  which  the  analyst  can  convince  himself 
of  tin*  presence  of  bromides  in  solutions,  is  by  means  of  the 
white  precipitates  allordcd  with  solutions  of  protoxide  of 
mercury,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  silver;  yet  as 
chlorides  produce  the  same  precipitates,  the  bromides  can 
be  easily  mistaken  f«»r  chlorides,  'file  one  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon,  bromide  of  siher 
disciplines  vapours  of  bromine,  while  chloride  of  silver,  on 
the  contrarx,  produces  muriatic  acid  «ras.— Solutions  of 
bromides  cannot  be  mistaken  for  .volutions  of  iodides,  if 
thev  be  tested  with  starch  and  nitric  acid.  When  iodides 
and  bromides  occur  in  the  same  solution,  it  is  easy,  by 
means  of  the  starch  solution,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
iodine,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  that  the  compound 
contains  bromine. 

But  when  the  compound  which  is  to  be  examined  for 
bromine,  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  presence  of  bromine  is 
best  detected  when  the  bromide  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  above. 
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III.  IODINE  IN  IODIDES. 

When  in  the  solid  state,  iodine  is  detected  in  the  iodides 
by  the  following  experiments : 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  according  to  Berzelius,  iodine 
can  be  detected  in  the  iodides,  in  the  same  manner  as  chlo- 
rine in  the  chlorides.  Oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in 
microcosmic  salt ;  a  portion  of  the  iodide  is  added  to  the 
bead,  and  the  whole  is  heated  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
flame  then  assumes  a  beautiful  emerald  green  colour. 
(Berzelils  :  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  109.) 

When  iodides  are  heated  with  concentrated  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  n  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  they  give  out 
iodine,  which  fills  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  and  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  characteristic  violet  colour.  There  is  a 
simultaneous  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In 
this  manner,  even  those  compounds  of  iodine  and  metals 
can  be  decomposed,  whose  corresponding  chlorides  arc  not 
decomposable  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  periodide  of  mercury. 

Many  iodides,  yet  only  those  whose  metals  have  but  a 
slight  degree  of  affinity  for  iodine,  disengage  violet  vapours 
of  iodine  when  they  are  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

In  solutions,  iodides  are  recognised  by  the  reddish  brown 
colour  which  is  produced  on  the  admixture  of  liquid  chlo- 
rine. When  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  dropped 
into  solutions  of  iodides,  they  become  yellow  :  if  the  yellow 
solutions  are  then  heated,  they  become  reddish  brown, 
disengage  violet  vapours  of  iodine,  and  after  cooling  de- 
posit iodine  in  little  black  spangles.  For  the  detection 
of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  Starch  in  hot  water.  Very  slight  traces  of  iodine 
can  be  very  easily  discovered,  from  the  production,  by 
means  of  this  reagent,  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is  so  intense 
when  large  quantities  of  iodine  are  -present,  that  it  appears 
black.  When  a  little  starch  and  much  iodine  are  in  the 
solution,  the  colour  produced  is  dark  green.  Hereby  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  free  iodine  alone  which  produces 
a  blue  colour  with  starch ;  and  that  when  iodine  is  coin- 
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f)iiu*(l  with  hydrogen  or  with  a  metal,  it  possesses  no  such 
property.  If,  therefore,  the  operator  wishes  to  detect 
iodine  in  the  dissolved  iodides  by  means  of  starch,  he  must 
add  nitric  acid  or  liquid  chlorine  to  the  solution,  either 
before  or  after  the  admixture  of  the  solution  of  starch.  If 
liquid  chlorine  is  used,  it  must  not  be  added  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed,  as  soon  as  it  is 
produced.  When  much  arscnious  acid  is  present,  no  blue 
colour  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  iodine  and  starch  ; 
but  it  can  be  made  to  appear  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  be  added  to  the  solution  of  an  iodide  in  so  irreat 
an  excess,  that  the  periodide  of  mercury  which  is  formed 
is  completely  rcdissohed  h\  the  excess  of  perchloride  of 
liinrun,  the  resulting  solution  exhibits  no  blue  colour 
when  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  starch  are  added;  nor, 
under  those  circumstances,  is  the  blue  colour  producible 
by  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  solution  contains  hydriodie 
acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  together  with  a  ureat  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  or  of  metallic  chlorides,  the  addition  of  starch 
solution  and  nitric  acid  produces  the  blue  colour  in  the 
cold;  but  if  the  mixture  is  boiled,  the  blue  colour  disap- 
pears.— Tin*  blue  colour  of  iodine-starch  is  destroyed  by 
solutions  of  alcalies,  by  sulphurous  acid,  phosphorous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  \c. ;  but  it  can  be  reproduced  by 
nitric  acid— If  an  excess  of  liquid  chlorine  has  been  added 
to  the  solution  of  an  iodide,  or  if  a  solution  contains  iodine 
in  the  state  of  iodic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  starch 
only  produces  the  blue  colour,  when  a  little  protochloride 
of  tin  is  also  added. 

Solutions  of  the  iodides  produce  in  solutions  of  main 
metallic  oxides,  precipitates  of  various  colours.  These 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pnijcs  of  this  section, 
in  which  the  behaviour  of  the  metallic  oxides  towards 
reagents  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Solutions  of 
iodides  are  however  not  much  to  be  recommended  as  a 
reagent  for  metallic  oxides,  because  the  precipitates  which 
they  produce  are  nearly  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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If  a  compound  contains  iodine  combined  with  a  metal, 
and  if  the  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to  detect 
the  iodine  therein  by  starch  solution  and  nitric  acid.  In 
the  same  manner  can  iodine  be  detected  in  every  solution, 
even  when  it  is  accompanied  by  several  other  substances ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  those  sub- 
stances which  can  hinder  the  production  of  the  blue  colour. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  compound  which  is  to  be  examined 
for  iodine,  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  disengage  the 
violet  gas  of  iodine.  It  is  proper,  in  this  case,  to  mingle 
the  substance  with  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese,  to 
hinder  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  the  quantity 
of  iodine  is  too  small  to  disengage  distinct  vapours  of 
iodine,  the  operator  can  convince  himself  of  its  presence 
by  the  following  process :  The  compound  is  mingled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese,  put  in  a  flask,  and  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  operator  then  places,  in  the  empty 
part  of  the  flask,  a  paper  that  has  been  smeared  with  a 
thick  solution  or  paste  of  starch ;  it  is  best  to  secure  the 
paper  by  means  of  the  stopper  of  the  bottle.  After  some 
time,  this  paper  becomes  blue,  even  when  the  compound 
contains  only  very  slight  traces  of  iodine. 

IV.  FLUORINE  IN  FLUORIDES. 

The  fluorides,  in  the  solid  state,  are  recognised  by  the 
following  characters : 

A  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax,  by  first 
warming  the  glass,  and  then  melting  and  rubbing  a  little 
wax  upon  it.  By  means  of  a  needle,  letters  are  scratched 
through  the  wax,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  glass 
visible.  The  glass  plate  so  prepared  is  placed  over  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  containing  a  little  of  the  fluoride  recently 
mingled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  crucible  is 
then  so  cautiously  warmed,  that  the  wax  is  not  melted ; 
after  a  short  time,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  wax  is 
scratched  from  the  glass  plate.  It  is  then  found,  that  a 
strong  corrosion  of  the  glass  has  been  effected  where  the 
letters  were  cut  through  the  wax. 
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If  a  platinum  crucible  cannot  bo  liad,  the  pulverised 
fluoride  is  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid  to  a  pap,  which  is 
laid  upon  a  glass  plate  prepared  with  wax,  as  before 
described.  After  the  action  has  lasted  some  time,  the 
mixture  is  washed  olf,  the  wax  removed,  ami  the  corroded 
characters  exposed  to  view  .  But  for  this  method  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  fluoride  must  lie  used. 

Solutions  of  the  fluorides,  if  not  too  much  diluted,  have, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  same  corrosive  action 
on  glass. 


The  fluorides  are  very  easily  recognised  in  consequence 
of  the  powerful  corrosive  action  which  they  exercise  upon 
glass.  They  cannot  be  confounded  with  other  substances. 

V.    SI  UMIUR  IV  Sl'LPJlURKTS. 

The  sulphurets  which  arc*  soluble  in  water,  upon  beim: 
treated  w  ith  an  acid,  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
If  the  solutions  are  not  too  much  diluted,  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  is  accompanied  by  effervescence.  This  gas  is 
so  easily  recognised  from  its  well  known  offensive  odour, 
that  its  disengagement  upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  renders 
the  detection  of  sulphurets  very  easy,  l  or  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphurets,  it  is  best  to  employ  diluted  muriatic 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  nitric  acid. 

The  solutions  of  the  sulphurets,  which  contain  no  excess 
of  sulphur,  behave  towards  solutions  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
like  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  habitudes  of  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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This  Second  Part  contains  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  to  separate  from  one  another, 
and  to  determine  the  quantities  of  the  constituents 
of  compounds,  more  or  less  complex  in  their  con- 
stitution, of  which  the  qualitative  examination  has 
already  been  executed. 

The  description  of  the  methods  employed  to 
effect  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  diffe- 
rent substances,  is  so  arranged,  that  the  bodies 
which  are  called  Bases  come  first,  and  are  followed 
by  those  whose  compounds  possess  Acid  pro- 
perties. Under  Potassium,  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  potash  is  described ;  under  Sodium, 
which  immediately  follows,  not  only  is  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  soda  described,  but 
processes  are  introduced,  which  have  for  object 
the  quantitative  separation  of  soda  and  potash. 
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And  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  series  of 
simple  bodies:  first,  the  art  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  itself  is  described,  and 
then  follow  the  various  methods  according  to 
which  the  compounds  of  the  particular  substance 
may  be  separated  from  all  the  compounds  pre- 
viously treated  of.  This  disposition  renders  it 
possible  to  find,  with  ease,  all  the  methods  of 
separation  which  an  operator  may  wish  to  con- 
sult, in  arranging  the  plan  of  a  quantitative 
analysis. 
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I.  POTASSIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Potash.  —  The 
quantity  of  potassium  contained  in  a  substance  to  be 
examined,  when  it  does  not  require  to  be  separated  from 
any  other  base,  is,  in  most  cases,  estimated  as  sulphate 
or  carbonate  of  potash,  or  else  as  chloride  of  potassium. 
From  the  weight  of  these  salts,  the  quantity  of  the  potas- 
sium, or  of  the  potash,  is  calculated  according  to  the  Tables 
of  Berzblius.  If  potassium  be  contained  in  a  solution 
as  sulphate  of  potash,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated  by 
a  gentle  heat,  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  must  be 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  evaporation  can  be  best  per- 
formed in  a  capsule  of  platinum;  but  when  such  a  vessel 
is  not  to  be  had,  or  when  the  solution  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  contains  both  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  a 
capsule  of  porcelain  must  be  employed.  The  dry  mass  is 
transferred,  as  accurately  as  possible  and  by  the  help  of  a 
platinum  spatula,  from  the  evaporating  capsule,  into  a 
small  counterpoised  capsule  or  crucible  of  platinum.  In 
order  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  the  evaporating  vessel 
must  be  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  washings  added 
to  the  dry  mass  in  the  little  platinum  vessel,  which  must 
then  be  exposed  to  a  careful  evaporation  until  the  whole 
of  the  salt  becomes  dry. — The  sulphate  of  potash  must, 
however,  previous  to  its  ignition,  be  exposed  for  a  pretty 
long  time  to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  subse- 
quently heated  to  redness,  it  may  not  decrepitate,  through 
which  a  considerable  loss  might  be  occasioned. 
part  n.  B 
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( 'onn  rsitat  <tf  Pisulphate  of  Potash  into  neutral  Sulphate. — 
If  the  solution  contained  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
substance  obtained  by  tlie  evaporation  is  bisulphate  of 
potash,  a  substance  which  it  is  very  diflicult  to  deprive 
of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  mere  ignition  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  But  Bkkzklii  s  has  pointed  out  a  method  by 
which  it  can  be  converted  into  neutral  sulphate  both  with 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  operator  first  exposes  the  salt  to 
a  gentle  ignition;  he  then  places  in  the  platinum  crucible 
a  small  piece  of  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supporting  it 
in  such  a  position,  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  that  the 
cover  of  the  crucible  can  shut  but  loosely  ;  he  then  applies 
a  strong  red  heat.  The*  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  bisulphate  of  potash  easily  Hies  off  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  potash 
alone  remains  behind.  The  mass,  which  at  first  was  easily 
fusible,  is  now  very  difficultly  fusible. 

Estimation  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. — If  potassium  be 
contained  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
solution  is,  in  the  same  manner,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  mass  heated,  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum 
crucible,  to  incipient  redness.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
during  the  heating,  to  place  the  cover  upon  the  platinum 
crucible;  because  the  too  five  admission  of  the  air,  while 
the  mass  is  strongly  ignited,  is  liable  to  cause  the  vola- 
tilization of  a  portion  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Treatment  of  Carbonate  of  Potash. — If  the  solution  con- 
tain merely  carbonate  of  potash,  this  can  also  be  evapo- 
rated, and,  as  before  described,  ignited.  But  carbonate 
of  potash  so  very  easily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
that  it  is  very  dillicult,  alter  the  salt  is  ignited,  accurately 
to  weigh  it.  It  is  therefore  better,  previous  to  the  evapo- 
ration, to  add  muriatic  acid  to  the  solution;  and  then  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  from  the 
weight  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  obtained.  The  opera- 
tor <  ould  also  first  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite,  and  weigh 
the  carbonate  of  potash;  and  then  heat  it  in  the  platinum 
crucible  with  muriatic  acid.  Alter  which,  upon  again  very 
cautiously  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  igniting  ami 
weighing  the  residue,  he  would  be  enabled,  from  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  to  correct  the  weight  of  the 
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carbonate  of  potash.  This  method,  however,  demands  a 
great  deal  of  circumspection :  the  muriatic  acid  must  be 
added  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities,  in  order  that  no  spirting  may  be  produced  by 
the  consequent  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  a  con- 
siderable loss  might  be  thereby  produced.  While  the  acid 
is  added,  the  crucible  must  be  covered  with  a  concave 
glass  cover,  that  nothing  may  be  lost  during  the  efferves- 
cence. After  saturation,  the  glass  cover  must  be  washed, 
the  washings  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  whole  cau- 
tiously evaporated  to  dryness. 

Estimation  as  Nitrate  of  Potash. — If  the  solution  contain 
potash  in  combination  with  nitric  acid,  the  solution  must 
be,  as  before,  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue, 
however,  must  afterwards  be  exposed  to  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  to  a  temperature  not  much  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water.  It  must  be  kept  at  that  temperature  till 
it  be  found  that  the  weight  is  no  farther  reduced  thereby. 
The  nitrate  of  potash  must  never  be  heated  till  it  fuses, 
because,  by  too  long  a  fusion,  it  is  capable  of  being  partly 
decomposed.  If  the  nitrate  of  potash  contain  small 
quantities  of  organic  substances,  the  heated  mixture  de- 
tonates in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid.  Part  of  the  mass  can  in  that  case  be 
easily  projected  from  the  crucible  and  lost. 

Separation  from  Acids  which  are  soluble  in  Alcohol. — If 
the  potash  be  combined  with  any  other  acid,  its  quantita- 
tive determination  must  be  effected  after  methods  which 
will  be  circumstantially  described  hereafter.  We  shall  in 
this  place  describe  merely  that  process,  according  to  which 
it  can  take  place,  when  the  acids  with  which  it  may  be 
combined,  are  in  a  free  state  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
The  operator  dissolves  the  compound  which  contains  the 
potash  in  water,  and  adds  to  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum,  in  excess ;  he  then  very  carefully  evaporates  the 
mixture  till  it  is  nearly  dry.  During  the  evaporation,  a 
deposite  is  formed  of  the  difficultly  soluble  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  This  occurs  too,  immediately 
on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  if 
the  solution  of  the  potash  salt  be  not  too  dilute.  The 
nearly-dry  mass  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  or  the  solu- 
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tion,  when  it  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  very 
small  volume,  is  mixed  with  alcohol.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum,  w  hich  is  insoluble  in  spirits  of 
wine,  is  brought  upon  a  weighed  Titer,  is  washed  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  carefully  dried.  From  the  weiirht  of 
this  double  salt,  the  quantity  of  potash  is  subsequently 
calculated. —  If  the  substance  containing  the  potash  be 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine  or  in  alcohol,  the  operator  can 
add  directly  to  the  spiritous  solution  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  ;  thereupon  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum  precipitates:  it  is  liltered  from  the 
solution  and  w  ashed  w  ith  spirits  of  w  ine. 

II.  SODU  M. 

(}iniittitatire  lCstimatioit  as  Sfdp/a'te,  or  (  'ai  f/oiaife  of  Soda, 
or  Chloride  of  Sodium. — When  sodium  is  contained  in  a 
solution,  in  the  state  of  a  soda  salt  or  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  is  not  combined  with  another  substance  from  which  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  it,  the  quantitative  determination 
is  ell'cctcd  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  potassium.  JU  the  ignition  of  the  neutral 
sulphate  of  soda,  the  operator  has  r.o  decrepitation  to  fear. 
If  it  contain  ;ia  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  must  be  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  like  the  bisulphatc  of  potash, 
in  order  to  be  converted  into  a  neutral  salt. — Chloride  of 
sodium,  like  chloride  of  potassium,  cannot  be  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat,  without  suffering  a  hiss  by  volatilization. — 
ff  soda  is  to  be  estimated  as  carbonate  of  soda,  the  opera- 
tion can  be  performed  much  easier  than  the  corresponding; 
operation  with  carbonate  of  j>otash,  since  the  carbonate 
of  soda  does  not,  so  rapidly  nor  so  easily  as  that  sub- 
stance, attract  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  proper  to  heat 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  cruci- 
ble, until  the  salt  fuses. 

Separation  from  Potas/t .  —  When  soda  and  potash  occur 
together  in  a  solution,  they  can  be  separated,  according  to 
Bkuzi.mi  s,  by  the  following  process:  The  operator  con- 
verts both  salts  into  chlorides,  and  evaporates  the  solution 
to  dryness;  he  then  transfers  the  dried  chlorides  into  a 
counterpoised  platinum  crucible,  heats  the  whole  to  inci- 
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pient  redness,  and  weighs  the  residue.  The  salt  so  ob- 
tained is  mixed  with  3f  times  its  own  weight  of  orystallised 
double  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum,  which  quantity 
is  exactly  sufficient,  supposing  the  mass  of  salt  under 
examination  to  consist  merely  of  chloride  of  potassium,  to 
convert  the  whole  into  the  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  platinum.  The  mixture  is  dissolved,  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  capsule,  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  next  treated  with  spirits  of  wine, 
containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  platinum,  while  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  pla- 
tinum resulting  from  the  double  decomposition,  remains 
behind  undissolved.  The  operator  brings  it  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  and  washes  it  with  spirits  of  wine.  He 
then  dries  it  by  exposure  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  which 
it  must  so  long  remain,  that,  after  being  repeatedly  weighed, 
it  no  longer  indicates  a  diminution  of  weight.  From  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum, 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  contained  in  the 
mass  of  chlorides  from  which  it  was  separated,  may  be 
learned  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
is  found,  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  this  analysis,  to  employ  the  simple  chloride  of 
platinum  with  the  same  success  as  the  chloride  of  sodium 
and  platinum,  because  the  chloride  of  platinum  is  very 
liable  to  be  decomposed  by  alcohol. 

Should  the  operator  have  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda 
in  the  state  of  sulphates,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them 
into  chlorides,  before  attempting  to  separate  them  by  the 
process  we  have  just  described.  In  what  manner  this 
conversion  of  sulphates  into  chlorides  can  be  best  effected, 
will  be  described  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  Sulphur. 

III.  LITHIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Lithia. — When 
lithia  has  not  to  be  separated  from  another  base,  it  is 
determined  quantitatively  in  the  same  manner  as  potash 
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and  soda.— If  the  lithia  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  w  ith  the  sulphates  of  potash 
and  soda,  to  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  during  the  ignition 
of  the  salt;  because  there  exists  no  bisulphate  of  lithia, 
and  if  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  accompanies  the  neutral 
sulphate,  it  is  easily  driven  olf  by  heat.— As  chloride  of 
lithium  easily  deliquesces,  and  cannot  on  that  account  be 
accurately  weighed,  it  is  best  to  convert  it  into  sulphate 
of  lithia. 

SrnttrafioH  from  Soda  and  Potash  hn  Phosphofr  oj  Soda. 
-When  the  quantity  of  lithia  contained  in  a  solution  is 
very  small,  and  when,  also,  it  is  accompanied  by  soda 
and  potash,  the  quantitative  determination  is  effected  by 
Hkr zkjji  s  in  a  peculiar  manner.     (Pock; i  n noRFrs 
Annalen,  Th.  iv.  p.  24(1.)    He  adds  to  the  solution,  pure 
phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  in 
excess,  and  then  evaporates  the  mixture  to  dryness.  When 
the  evaporation  has  reduced  the  liquor  to  a  certain  deirree 
of  concentration,  it  becomes  muddy,  and  alter  the  com- 
plete drying  up  of  the  salt,  there  remains,  upon  dissolving 
the  mass  in  cold  water,  a  white  powder.    This  powder 
does  not  dissolve,  because  the  solution  is  rich  in  phos- 
phate of  soda  ;  it  sinks  slowh  to  the  bottom  of  the  mother 
liquor,    it  is  filtered,  and  washed  with  cold  water;  yet 
the  washing  must  not  be  too  long  continued,  because  the 
powder,  though  in  a  very  slight  decree,  is  soluble  in  cold 
water.    J  lot  water  dare  not  be  employed  in  washing,  as 
it  dissohes  more  of  the  powder  than  cold  water  does. 
This  powder  is  the  neutral  double  salt  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  phosphate  of  lithia.    It  must  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed;  ami  from  the  weight  of  the  double  salt,  the 
quantity  of  the  lithia  must  be  calculated.    (KM)  parts  of 
the  double  salt  contain   Io.OjS  lithia). — It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  solution  from  which  lithia  is  to  be  thus 
separated,  contain  no  other  bases  than  alcalies.     It  is 
moreouT  necessary,  after  the  salt  has  been  ignited  and 
weighed,  caret  idly  to  examine  it,  in  order  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  substance  thus  obtained  is  actually  the 
double  salt  alluded  to,  since  it  could  be  easily  confounded 
w  ith  the  insoluble  compounds  formed  by  phosphoric  acid 
with  lime  and  magnesia.    Ac  cording  to  Bkkzi.ui  s,  the 
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best  way  to  distinguish  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia 
from  those  compounds,  is  to  mix  it  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  heat  it  on  platinum  foil  till  it  fuses.  It  forms  then  a 
clear  mass,  which  upon  congealing  becomes  opaque.  The 
earthy  salts  mentioned  above,  do  not  fuse  with  carbonate 
of  soda.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  upon  charcoal, 
the  melted  double  salt  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  but  the  earthy  salts  will  remain 
upon  the  surface,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  alone  will 
be  absorbed. 

Separatum  from  Potash  by  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Pla- 
tinum.— When  lithia  and  potash  are  to  be  separated,  the 
latter  is  precipitated  exactly  according  to  the  method 
which  was  described,  when  treating  of  the  separation  of 
soda  and  potash,  at  p.  8.  The  solution  which  is  filtered 
from  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  is  mingled 
with  a  little  muriatic  acid  and  diluted  with  water;  there- 
upon, the  mixture  is  gently  heated,  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  alcohol  is  expelled;  and  then,  by  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  excess  of  platinum  is 
precipitated.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
platinum  is  quickly  washed  with  col<J  water.  The  filtered 
solution  is  warmed  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  lithia  is  then  precipitated,  in  the  state 
of  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia,  by  the  process  which  has 
been  just  described. — The  solution  which  is  filtered  from 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum  can  be  analysed 
in  another  manner:  namely,  by  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness  and  igniting  the  dry  residue,  to  decompose  the 
chloride  of  platinum.  The  ignited  mass  must  then  be 
treated  with  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  reduced 
platinum,  and  the  lithia  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution. 

Separation  from  Soda. — When  lithia  is  to  be  separated 
from  soda,  a  simpler  process  can  be  employed.  The 
operator  first  determines  the  weight  of  the  two,  either  as 
sulphates  or  carbonates,  or  even  as  chlorides.  He  then 
dissolves  the  mixture,  and  precipitates  the  lithia  as  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  lithia.  From  the  weight  of  this  double 
salt,  he  calculates  the  quantity  of  the  lithia  salt ;  what  is 
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required  to  make  up  the  original  weight,  is  the  quantity  of 
the  soda  salt. 

Sr partition  from  Sot/a  and  Potash. — When  nil  the  three 
alralies,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia,  are  contained  in  one 
solution,  and  they  are  to  he  separated  and  their  respective 
proportions  ascertained,  the  operation  commences  with  the 
determination  of  the  weight  of  the  mixed  salts.  The  pot- 
ash is  first  precipitated,  as  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum;  this  double  salt  is  weighed,  and  the  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  potash  is  calculated.  The  excess  of 
platinum  remaining  in  the  filtered  solution,  is  separated 
either  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras,  or  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  i^nitini;  the  dry 
mass.  In  the  next  place,  the  lithia  is  precipitated  as 
phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia,  and  the  quantity  of  the  lithia 
is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  this  precipitate.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  soda  contained  in  the  mixture,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  whole. 

iv.  imm  m. 

(^uaiit'itatirr  I'lsti tnafio/i  as  Snlphatr  of  /iari/trs.* — Feu 
substances  can  he  quantitatively  determined,  or  separated 
from  many  other  compounds,  with  so  much  accuracy  as 
bantes.  The  method  of  separation  consists  in  gradually 
adding  to  a  solution  which  contains  bantes,  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  so  Ion u  as  prec  ipitation  is  occasioned.  The 
precipitate  is  sulphate  of  bantes,  which  is  completely  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  all  diluted  acids.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight 
obtained,  the  quantity  of  barytcs  is  calculated.  The  filter 
can  lie  burnt  to  ashes  with  the  prec  ipitate,  and  the  opera- 
tor has  no  reason  to  fear  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
bantes,  bv  the  charcoal  afforded  bv  the  burnt  paper.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  either  before  or  after  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  tin  solution  from  which  bantes 
is  to  be  prec  ipitated  should  be  warmed,  and  farther,  that 
the  filtration  should  never  be  commenced  till  the  precipi- 
tate has  completely  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  solii- 
i'inu  become  clear.    If  tin  ,..   pr«  cautionary  measures  arc 
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not  employed,  the  sulphate  of  barytcs  commonly  passes 
with  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  and  forms  a  milky 
solution. 

Estimation  as  Carbonate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  can  also 
be  quantitatively  determined  as  carbonate  of  barytes,  yet 
this  method  is  not  susceptible  of  the  extreme  accuracy  of 
the  preceding,  because  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  But  although  the  method  of 
separation  as  sulphate  of  barytes  stands  far  before  this 
method,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  precipitate  barytes  otherwise  than  as  car- 
bonate of  barytes.  In  these  cases,  it  is  thrown  down  from 
the  liquid,  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  But 
as  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  and  as  the  latter  would  pro- 
duce a  more  soluble  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  precaution 
is  taken  of  adding  to  the  barytic  solution  a  little  caustic 
ammonia,  before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is  warmed  upon  the  sand  bath. 
The  carbonate  of  barytes  thus  precipitated,  is  washed,  but 
not  with  too  much  water ;  it  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.    It  loses  no  carbonic  acid  during  the  ignition. 

Separation  from  Alealies. — When  barytes  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  alcalies,  the  whole  compound  is  dissolved  in 
water,  or,  if  insoluble  in  water,  in  a  diluted  acid;  for 
which  purpose  muriatic  acid. is  best  adapted.  The  barytes 
is  then  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  alcaline  sulphates  is  determined  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

V.  STRONTIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Strontian. — Sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  precipitate  strontian  so  completely 
as  barytes,  because  the  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not  so 
completely  insoluble  in  water  as  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
If,  however,  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  compound  in 
solution,  containing  strontian  and  an  acid  which  is  solu- 
ble in  spirits  of  wine;  and  if  alcohol  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  be  washed  with 
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spirits  of  wine,  thin,  the  sulphate  of  strontian  will  be 
separated  with  very  great  accurary,  since  it  is  inc  apable 
of  being  dissolved  by  spirits  of  wine. — In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  however,  the  analyst  is  obliged  to  precipitate 
strontian  by  sulphuric  acid  from  aqueous  solutions,  as  for 
example,  in  the  cases  where  other  salts  are  present  which 
are  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Ettuitatitm  as  < 'arbomttt'  of  St  ran  thin. — Although  the 
quantity  of  strontian  cannot,  after  the  preceding  method, 
be  determined  with  so  much  accuracy  as  that  of  barytes 
can  be  determined,  in  similar  circumstances,  yet  is  this 
method  still  considerably  better  than  that  of  precipitating 
strontian  by  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  since  the  c  arbonate 
of  strontian,  like  the  sulphate,  is  by  no  means  insoluble 
in  water.  If,  however,  the  operator  should  be  desirous  of 
following  the  latter  method,  he  must  add  to  the  solution 
of  strontian  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  previously 
mingled  with  a  little  free  ammonia,  lie  must  then  warm  the 
whole  upon  the  sand  bath,  filter  the  precipitated  carbonate 
of  strontian  from  the  solution,  and  wash  and  ignite  it. 
No  loss  of  carbonic  acid  is  occasioned  by  the  ignition. 

ff  the  strontian  of  which  the  analyst  wishes  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity,  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid  which  contains 
no  other  base,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  that 
which  has  been  recommended  for  the  determination  of 
the  alealies. 

Srpanttioit  from  Hanjtts. — Strontian  is  often  separated 
from  barytes  by  the  following  process:  both  substances 
are  converted  into  chlorides,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  and 
weighed;  it  is  then  treated  with  water-free  alcohol,  in  which 
the  chloride  of  strontium  is  soluble.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
chloride  of  strontium  is  not  very  easily  soluble  in  water-free 
alcohol;  ;md  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  barium  is  not  entirely  insoluble  therein,  this  method  is 
not  much  to  be  recommended.  Bkrzklii  s  has  on  this 
account  recommended  the  following  process  (Poccjkn- 
jiokpi's  Annalen,  Th.  l.  p.  VX>):  IJoth  earths  are  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  and  hydro- 
lluosilicic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  This  produces  a 
precipitate  ol  barytes,  while  strontian  remains  in  solution, 
in  the  free  acid,  in  the  state  of  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
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strontium.  The  precipitate  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
barium  is  not  immediately  deposited,  but  exhibits  itself 
after  some  time,  and  has  the  form  of  little  microscopic 
crystals.  It  must  be  washed  and  dried  upon  a  filter  pre- 
viously weighed.  The  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium. — 
The  filtered  liquid,  however,  still  retains  in  solution  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium. 
It  is  necessary  to  precipitate  this  portion  of  barytes  by 
the  addition  of  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  of  which  the  operator  must  be  careful  not 
to  add  so  much  as  to  act  on  the  strontian  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  barytes  thus 
produced  must  be  filtered  from  the  solution,  washed,  gently 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  the  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated.  The 
remaining  solution  is  next  to  be  mingled  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness; the  dried  mass,  which  is  sulphate  of  strontian,  is  to 
be  ignited  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate 
of  strontian  the  quantity  of  strontian  is  calculated. 

Separation  from  Alcalies. — Strontian  can  be  separated 
from  the  alcalies,  either  by  precipitating  it  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  strontian,  or  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
as  carbonate  of  strontian.  In  both  cases,  the  precipitate 
must  be  washed,  dried,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
whole  of  the  alcalies  will  be  contained  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  strontian.  If  the  strontian 
has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  may 
bo  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  ignited  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  alcalies 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphates.  If  the 
strontian  has  been  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  filtered  solution  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  be  ignited.  By  this 
process  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  volatilized;  the  fixed 
alcalies  then  remain  behind,  combined  with  the  acid  with 
which  they  were  combined  before  they  were  separated 
from  the  strontian.  This  presumes,  however,  that  the 
acid  was  not  one  of  those  which  heat  alone  is  capable  of 
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separating  from  bases  and  destroying.    In  this  case,  it 
only  necessary,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ammoniac 
salts,  to  add  to  the  remainder  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  l> 
which  means  the  alcalies  are  converted  into  sulphates. 

VI.  CALCIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Lime. — Lime  a: 
be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  if  t: 
process  recommended  in  the  case  of  strontian  be  follow 
To  the  compound  of  lime  with  an  acid  which  is  soluble : 
spirits  of  wine,  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  must  be  ad(M 
The  sulphate  of  lime,  which  thereupon  precipitates,  mu 
be  filtered  and  washed  with  spirits  of  wine,  in 
liquid  it  is  insoluble.  It  must  afterwards  be  ignited.  Fr 
the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quant: 
of  lime  is  learned  by  calculation. 

Precipitation  of  Lime  by  Oxalates. — Suppose,  howevf 
that  the  solution  containing  the  lime  which  is  to  be  o 
mated,  contains  also  other  substances,  especially  such 
are  insoluble,  or  but  difficultly  soluble,  in  spirits  of  wu 
suppose,  too,  that  the  lime  be  combined  with  an  acid,u; 
which  it  produces  a  compound  soluble  in  water,  it  is  tk 
necessary  to  effect  the  precipitation  as  follows :  In  the  fir- 
place,  if  the  solution  be  not  neutral,  but  acid,  it  must 
somewhat  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which,  howew 
must  not  be  added  in  such  excess  as  to  occasion  precip 
tation.    The  operator  must  then  add,  by  degrees,  to  t 
solution,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  of  free  oxal 
acid,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  If  free  oxal 
acid  be  employed  as  the  precipitant,  particular  care  mih 
be  taken  that  so  much  ammonia  be  present  as  is  suffice, 
to  prevent  the  solution  from  being  rendered  acid  by  ti 
addition  of  the  oxalic  acid.    When  a  neutral  solution 
lime  is  to  be  precipitated,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  emph 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which 
oxalate  of  lime,  deposits  itself  but  slowly,  and  runs  throu. 
the  filter,  and  produces  a  milky  solution.  To  prevent  thi- 
mishap,  the  solution  must  be  warmed  before  it  is  filter 
and  the  precipitate  allowed  sufficient  time  to  fall  to  tl 
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bottom.  The  Altering  dare  not  be  hastened,  for  the  oxalate 
of  lime  requires  a  considerable  time  to  subside  completely. 
In  general,  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  solution  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  a  warm  place  for  twelve  hours,  or  even  longer, 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  filter  it.  The  oxalate  of  lime, 
though  completely  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  acids ; 
and,  indeed,  can  be  dissolved  by  oxalic  acid.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, of  importance  to  ascertain  whether,  after  the 
precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  the  solution  remain  alca- 
line,  or  at  least  neutral.  After  the  filtering,  the  oxalate  of 
lime  must  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  then  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  There  is,  hereby,  a  pale  blue  flame 
exhibited,  which  is  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxalic 
acid.  The  hot  mass  acquires  a  greyish  colour;  yet,  when 
the  heat  is  increased,  becomes  again  nearly  white.  The 
oxalate  of  lime  is  now  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  if  the  heat  employed  has  not  been  too  great,  will 
have  lost  none  of  its  carbonic  acid.  But  as  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  heat  to  become  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  disengage- 
ment of  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  proper  to  pay 
respect  to  this  circumstance.  The  carbonate  of  lime  must 
be  weighed  after  the  ignition,  then  uniformly  moistened  in 
the  crucible  with  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  which,  it  must  be  cautiously 
dried,  exposed  to  a  very  dull  red  heat,  and  again  weighed. 
If  the  two  weighings  give  the  same  result,  it  is  a  proof 
that  no  carbonic  acid  was  disengaged  during  the  first  igni- 
tion ;  but  if  the  second  weighing  intimates  an  increase  of 
weight,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  increase  has  arisen 
from  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
quantity  of  lime  is  calculated. 

Estimation  as  Carbonate  of  Lime.— The  following  is  another 
method  of  precipitating  lime :  The  operator  adds  to  the 
diluted  solution  of  lime,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, by  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  adding  to  the  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  it  is  employed  to  precipi- 
tate the  lime,  a  little  caustic  ammonia.  After  the  precipi- 
tation, the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  digest  a  pretty  long 
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time  in  a  warm  place,  and  must  not  be  filtered  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  fallen  to  the  bottom.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  so  obtained  must,  after  drying,  be  very 
feebly  iirnited,  or  only  stronirly  heated,  to  free  it  from 
moisture;  it  is  then  to  be  weighed.— Both  the  preceding 
methods,  however,  are  impracticable,  when  the  lime  is 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
acid  with  which  it  produces  a  compound  that  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  can  be  held  in  solution  only  by  an  acid. 

Separation  from  Strontian. — To  separate  lime  from  stron- 
tian,  the  analyst  may  employ  the  following  method,  which 
has  been  recommended  bySiKOM  i:\y.r (I  ntersne/tnta/en  iibrr 
die  M isch wo/  dvr  Mint  railua- per yT.  I.  p.  75.):  The  two  earths 
are  precipitated  in  the  state  of  carbonates,  and  washed 
from  the  solution.  A  little  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
and  nitric  acid  gradually  added,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  solution  in  as  complete  a 
state  of  neutrality  as  possible,  that  hcin?  a  point  altogether 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  operation,  the  anahst 
must,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  not  only  add  the 
nitric  acid  with  a  irreat  deal  of  precaution,  but  also,  pre- 
vious to  every  addition  of  fresh  acid,  warm  the  solution 
until  he  perceives  no  further  action  of  the  acid.  The  reason 
w  hy  the  liquid  must  be  warmed  is,  that  when  the  solution 
begins  to  approach  the  point  of  neutrality,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  very  dilute,  it  is  impossible  completely  to  dis- 
solve the  earths  in  the  cold,  so  as  to  form  a  neutral  solution. 
When  the  solution  is  prepared,  it  must  be  put  into  a  llask 
which  can  be  well  closed,  and  must  therein  be  evaporated 
to  complete  dryness,  whereupon  the  llask  must  be  imme- 
diately closed.  When  the  saline  mass  is  cold,  the  operator 
pours  upon  it  about  twice  its  bulk  of  absolute  alcohol, 
doses  the  llask  immediately,  and  shakes  it  very  frequently. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  must  carefully  avoid  the 
application  of  heat.  The  nitrate  of  lime  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  the  alcohol;  but  the  nitrate  of  strontian  remains 
undissolved.  When  the  latter  has  completely  subsided, 
the  solution  is  passed  through  a  filter  which  has  been 
weighed  ;  the  nitrate  of  strontian  is  then  brought  upon  the 
filter, and  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  During*  filtration, 
the  funnel  must  be  carefully  closed  with  a  ulass  plate,  to 
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hinder  the  attraction  of  moisture  from  the  air.  The  filter, 
with  the  nitrate  of  strontian,  is  thereupon  dried ;  and  from 
the  weight  of  that  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  strontian  is 
calculated.  For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  the  nitrate 
of  strontian  can  be  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  be 
mingled  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  whole  be  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  dried  mass  can  then  be  heated  to  redness 
in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible  or  platinum  capsule, 
and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
strontian,  the  quantity  of  strontian  may  be  calculated. — 
The  alcoholic  solution  which  was  filtered  from  the  nitrate 
of  strontian,  and  which  still  contains  the  nitrate  of  lime,  is 
now  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  moderately  upon  the 
sand  bath,  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  driven 
away ;  the  lime  is  thereupon  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime  thereby  produced,  is  treated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  There  is, 
however,  a  shorter  and  simpler  method  of  estimating  the 
lime.  This  consists  in  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alco- 
holic solution  filtered  from  the  nitrate  of  strontian.  There 
is  then  produced  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
requires  to  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Separation  from  Barytes  by  Alcohol. — To  separate  lime 
from  barytes,  the  analyst  has  the  choice  of  two  methods. 
According  to  the  first  of  these,  he  commences  by  con- 
verting both  earths  into  chlorides.  If  they  are  in  the  state 
of  carbonates,  he  adds  to  them  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness.  lie  then  exposes 
the  dry  mass,  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible,  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  afterwards  weighs  it.  If  the  solution 
in  which  the  chlorides  were  dissolved,  contained,  as  is  very 
often  the  case,  muriate  of  ammonia  also,  the  chlorides  of 
barium  and  calcium  are  freed  from  the  latter  substance 
by  the  ignition.  When  the  chlorides  have  been  weighed, 
they  are  transferred  to  a  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  a 
stopper.  They  are  therein  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves,  while  the  chlo- 
ride of  barium  remains  undissolved.  When  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  has  been  filtered  from  the 
chloride  of  bariam,  and  the  latter  has  been  washed  on  the 
filter  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  operator  dilutes  the  filtered 
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solution  with  water,  and  gently  heats  it  to  drive  away  the 
alcohol.  The  lime  is  then  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia; and  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  is  treated  in 
the  manner  which  lias  been  described  above.  The  lime 
can  also  be  separated  by  a  simpler  process,  which  consists 
in  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  in 
washing  the  sulphate  of  lime  with  spirits  of  wine.  The 
chloride  of  barium,  w  hich  was  not  dissolved  by  the  alcohol, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Svjut  ml  hut  from  /ion/fes  In/  Sulphuric  Acid.  —  But  the 
above  method,  even  when  it  is  put  into  practice  with  sjreat 
care,  «ri\es  no  very  accurate  result;  because  the  chloride 
of  barium,  even  when  it  has  been  freed  from  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  There  is,  how  ever,  another  method  of  separating 
lime  from  bar\tcs,  which  affords  a  more  accurate  result, 
and  which  is  morco\cr  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
thereby  quite  immaterial  in  what  acid  the  two  earths 
may  be  dissolved;  as  it  is,  also,  whether  or  not  they  be 
accompanied  by  aicaline  salts.  This  method  consists  in 
diluting  the  solut ton  which  contains  the  two  earths  with  a 
lar»v  quantity  of  water,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid  as 
loiiir  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  The  substance  precipi- 
tated is  sulphate  of  barytes.  As  for  the  sulphate  of  lime 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  not  quite 
insoluble,  but  merely  diflicultly  soluble  in  water,  it  remains 
completely  dissolved,  provide  d  the  solution  has  been  pre- 
viously diluted  w  ith  a  surlicient  quantity  of  w  ater.  If  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  pre  cipitated  sulphate  of  barytes 
contains  more  or  less  sulphate'  of  lime.  When  the  solution 
has  be  en  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  has  completely  sub- 
sided, it  must  be  filtered,  and  well  washed  with  water. 
When  the  precipitate  contains  much  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
w  ashinir,  on  account  of  the  ditlicult  sedubility  of  the  latter, 
must  be  continued  lor  a  >cry  lonir  time'.  The  object  is  not 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  w  arm  w  ate  r,  because  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  more1  easily  soluble  in  warm  water 
than  in  cold.  Aficr  the*  sulphate-  of  barytes  has  been 
thoroughly  washtel,  its  weight  is  determined.  The  filtered 
solution  is  then  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  is 
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precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described. 
—When  barytes  is  separated  from  lime  according  to  this 
method,  the  solution  from  which  the  barytes  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  acid,  since  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  insoluble  in  all  diluted  acids ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  solution  of  the  earths  dare  not  contain  free  am- 
monia, because,  in  that  case,  the  sulphate  of  lime  would  be 
partly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  gradually  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  weight  of 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  pre- 
viously filtered  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  would 
be  apparently  increased.  If,  therefore,  such  a  solution 
contain  free  ammonia,  it  must  be  preparatively  supersa- 
turated by  an  acid. 

Separation  from  Strontian  and  Barytes.  —  To  separate 
lime  from  strontian  and  barytes,  the  following  process  is 
often  adopted:  They  are  all  precipitated  together  in  the 
state  of  carbonates,  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
mingled  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia ;  the  precipitation 
being  assisted  by  heat.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  mass  is  ignited.  It  is  then  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  strontium  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  but  leaves  the  chloride  of  barium 
undissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  alcohol  is  driven  away  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
thereupon,  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the 
whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  by  which  means,  the 
chlorides  are  converted  into  nitrates,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  process  that  has  been  given  above.— It  is 
better,  however,  when  the  operator  has  to  analyse  a  solu- 
tion containing  the  three  earths,  to  precipitate  the  barytes 
by  means  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  to  mix  the  filtered 
solution  w  ith  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  evaporating  the  mix- 
ture to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  dry  mass,  he  obtains  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
This  is  mingled,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
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and  the  mixture  is  melted.  After  the  fusion,  water  is 
poured  over  the  melted  mass,  and  an  insoluble  substanee 
is  obtained,  which  consists  of  carbonate  of  stroiitian  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  To  separate  these  from  each  other, 
the  process  must  be  employed  w  hich  has  been  described  at 
pa  ire  18. 

Separation  from  Lithia,  Soda,  and  Potash, — The  separa- 
tion of  lime  from  the  three  lixed  alcalies  is  very  easy. 
The  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia;  and  the 
solution  liltered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  transferred  to  a  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  is  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  aleali  is  obtained  in  combination  with  the  acid 
with  which  it  was  combined  in  the  original  solution;  it 
being  supposed  that  the  ah  aline  salt  is  one  of  those  w  hich 
are  not  decomposable  by  heat.  If,  for  example,  the  lime  and 
aleali  were  dissol\ed  in  muriatic  acid,  the  alcaline  sub- 
stance furnished  by  the  above  process  would  be  chloride  of 
potassium  nrof  sodium, &c.  The  ammoniacal  salts  dissolved 
in  the  solution,  as,  for  example,  excess  of  oxalate  or  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  an*  destroyed  or  \olatilizcd  during  the 
ignition.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  employ  much  pre- 
caution when  lime  has  been  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia  from  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
be  considerable,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  loss.  I'pon  being 
heated,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  melted,  decomposed, 
and  volatilized  ;  but  while  undergoing  this  change,  it  sput- 
ters about  very  much.  It  is  advisable  to  evaporate  the 
solution  liltered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  pretty  large 
platinum  capsule,  and  to  ignite  the  dry  mass  in  the  same 
vessel,  until  nearly  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  dri\en 
away.  The  alcaline  sulphate  must  then  be  carefully  trans- 
ferred into  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  or  into 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  last  portions  must  be  washed 
(mt  of  the  large  capsule  with  water,  and  poured  into  the 
little  capsule;  the  whole  must  then  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignition, 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  cm- 
ployed,  to  assist  the  disengagement  of  the  excess  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid  which  may  be  present.  The  operation  is 
effected  agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  at  page  6. 

VII.  MAGNESIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Magnesia. — The  quantitative 
separation  of  magnesia  is  accompanied  by  many  difficul- 
ties. This  substance  cannot  be  estimated  with  so  much 
accuracy  as  the  substances  of  which  we  have  spoken 
hitherto. 

Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. — When  magnesia  is 
contained  in  a  solution,  from  which  no  other  substance  is  to 
be  quantitatively  separated,  and  which,  besides  magnesia, 
contains  no  other  fixed  constituent,  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  is  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  to 
ignite  the  dry  mass  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible. 
By  this  means,  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  the  solution 
may  contain,  are  driven  away.  Sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  a  little  water,  is  then  poured  over  the  heated 
mass ;  the  whole  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  gently  ignited,  to  drive  away  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  substance  left  behind  is  neutral  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  is  now  weighed.  From  the  weight 
of  this  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia  is  calculated.  If 
the  original  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  it  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  saturate  the  dry  mass  with  this 
acid  subsequently  to  the  first  ignition.  When,  however, 
ammoniacal  salts  are  contained  in  the  solution,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  must  never  be  added  until  the  ammoniacal 
salts  have  been  driven  away  by  heat  There  would  other- 
wise be  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced,  which  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  avoided ;  for,  in  consequence  of  its 
melting  and  sputtering  about,  it  is  difficult  to  expel  that 
salt  without  expelling  a  portion  of  the  fixed  substance  in 
company  with  it. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Phosphate  of 
Ammonia.— When  a  solution  contains  magnesia,  in  com- 
pany with  other  fixed  substances,  as  for  example,  with 
potash  salts,  and  the  magnesia  alone  is  to  be  quantitatively 
estimated,  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  this  earth,  by  a 
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solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  tin*  state  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  But,  as  the  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  must  necessarily  be  precipitated  by  neutral  car- 
bonate of  potash,  is  decomposed  by  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  the  operator  must  take  the  precaution, 
in  order  to  provide  against  this  circumstance,  of  boiling 
the  magnesian  solution  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash.  Tn  spite  of  the  boiling,  however,  a  small  portion 
of  magnesia  could  still  remain  in  solution.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  after  mixing  the  magnesian  solution  with  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  mixture,  and  even 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesia, 
to  transfer  the  whole  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  still 
better,  into  a  platinum  capsule,  and  to  evaporate  it,  by  a 
stronger  heat,  to  dryness.  Hereby,  in  order  to  avoid  a  loss 
by  spirting,  the  mass  must  be  stirred  about,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  Moiling  water  is  after- 
wards poured  over  the  dry  mass,  which  leaves  carbonate 
of  magnesia  undissolved.  This  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  wash- 
ing must,  if  possible,  be  continued  uninterruptedly  ;  yet,  it 
should  not  be  carried  on  too  long,  since  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water.  It  dis- 
solves, ho\\e\er,  more  ditiicultly  in  hot  water  than  in  cold; 
on  which  account,  the  water  employed  lor  the  washing 
should  be  as  hot  as  possible.  When  the  washing  has  been 
so  long  continued,  that  some  drops  of  the  water  w  hich  has 
passed  through  the  filter,  upon  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  platinum  foil,  leave  only  a  slight  stain,  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  may  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
It  loses  its  carbonic  acid  during  the  ignition,  winch,  on 
that  account,  must  not  be  too  soon  ended. — The  solution 
filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  still  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  order  to  determine 
the  (piantity  of  this  remainder,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  is  iirst  added,  and  then  caustic  or  carbonated  ammo- 
nia ;  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  some 
time,  in  a  warm  situation.  There  is  produced  a  larger  or 
smaller  (piantity  of  subphosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, which  subsides,  alter  some  lime,  as  a  crystalline 
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precipitate.  This  substance,  according  to  Bbrzelius 
( Lehrbuch,  Th.  n.  p.  651),  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  solution 
which  contains  phosphate  of  ammonia ;  but,  in  pure  water,, 
it  dissolves  in  a  slight  degree ;  the  washing  must,  therefore, 
not  be  too  long  continued.  The  precipitate  is  subsequently 
dried  and  ignited.  This  operation  decomposes  it;  the 
water  and  ammonia  which  it  contained  arc  driven  away, 
while  neutral  phosphate  of  magnesia  remains  behind.  It 
is  usual  to  calculate  that  this  ignited  precipitate  contains 
precisely  40  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  although  the  neutral 
anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  contains  only  36*67  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  Yet,  as  the  crystalline  salt  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  suffers  a  loss  by 
the  washing,  the  true  estimate  is  very  nearly  approached, 
by  supposing  -the  ignited  salt  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of 
magnesia.  The  quantitative  determination  of  magnesia 
would  be  too  uncertain  were  the  whole  to  be  precipitated 
as  subphosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  but  when  it 
is  first  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above,  and  the  traces  which 
remain  in  solution  are  afterwards  precipitated  as  subphos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  the  ignited  remainder  of 
the  latter  salt  being  calculated  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  we  arrive  as  near  to  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  as  it  is  possible  to  do  by 
any  process  at  present  known. 

In  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
there  arc  several  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed, 
the  neglect  of  which  commonly  produces  very  great  errors. 
If  the  magnesian  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  any  other  ammoniacal  salts, 
the  whole  quantity  of  magnesia  cannot  be  precipitated 
until  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  totally  decomposed.  But 
this  takes  place  only  when  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  boiled  with  the  solution  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness, all  the  ammonia  volatilizes  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  But  those  who  are  unused  to  analytical 
labours  often  deceive  themselves  in  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  which  should  be  added.  In  order  to  sec 
whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  has 
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been  added  to  the  magnesian  solution,  the  mixture  is 
heated  until  it  eeases  to  give  out  the  odour  of  ammonia. 
A  fresh  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  then  added,  and 
the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  If  this  reproduces 
the  disengagement  of  the  annnoniacal  odour,  it  shows  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  had  not  pre- 
viously been  applied.  When  the  dry  mass  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  water,  the 
new  solution  ought  to  give  a  very  strong  blue  colour  to 
litmus  paper.  Should  the  litmus  paper  remain  unaltered, 
the  solution  must  be  mingled  with  another  portion  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  evaporation  to  dryness  be 
repeated. 

Instead  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the4  operator  can,  in  all 
cases,  make  use  of  caustic  potash,  by  which,  indeed,  mag- 
nesia is  precipitated  even  better  than  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  But  the  substance  then  obtained  is  pure  magnesia, 
which  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  carbonate  of 
magnesia ;  though,  like  the  latter  substance,  it  is  less  easily 
dissolved  by  hot  water  than  by  cold. 

Carbonate  of  soda  cannot,  w  ith  equal  good  consequences, 
be  employed  instead  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Carbonate 
of  magnesia,  according  to  Mosandkk  (Pog<;f.ndokff's 
AuiHilvn.  Th.  v.  p.  50.Y),  forms,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
double  salt.  This  salt  is  dec  omposed,  neither  by  boiling 
the  solution,  nor  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  analogous  double  salt  containing  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sutlers  decomposition 
thereby.  The  wash-water  also  dissolves  much  more  of 
the  double  salt  containing  soda  than  of  the  simple  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  were  carbonate  of 
soda  employed  to  separate  magnesia,  a  great  excess  w ould 
be  obtained  in  the  analysis. 

As  it  is  a  very  dillicult  thing  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  magnesia,  even  when  that  substance  is 
contained  alone  in  a  solution,  so  the  ditliculties  become 
much  more  considerable  when  magnesia  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  substances,  the  whole  of  which  have  to 
be  quantitatively  estimated. 

Separation  front  Lime,  hi/  Oxalates. — When  a  solution 
contains  lime  and  magnesia,  the  separation  can  be  effected 
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by  a  variety  of  processes,  of  which  the  following  arc  those 
most  frequently  employed :  If  the  solution,  which  contains 
the  lime  and  magnesia,  contain  also  muriate  of  ammonia, 
or  other  ammoniacal  salts,  which  is  a  case  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  solution  must  be  properly  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  of  which 
the  smallest  possible  excess  must  be  present.  If  no  am- 
moniacal salts  are  present,  muriate  of  ammonia  must  be 
added  to  the  solution ;  yet,  if  the  solution  be  acid,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  muriate  of  ammonia,  because  the 
saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  produces 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  No  precipi- 
tate is  produced  when  the  ammonia  is  added,  provided 
the  solution  holds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt.  If,  however,  a  small  precipitate  appears,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  ammoniacal  salt,  then  an  acid, 
for  example,  muriatic  acid,  must  be  added  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate ;  and  the  solution  must  then  again  be  supersa- 
turated with  ammonia,  which  will  not  again  produce  a 
precipitate.  The  solution  being  thus  prepared,  the  lime  is 
to  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  or  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. This  is  performed,  with  the  precautions  which 
have  already  been  pointed  out  at  page  16.  The  magnesia 
is  not  precipitated,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  notwithstanding  that  the  oxalate  of 
magnesia  is,  of  itself,  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  the  magnesia  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  described. 

Separation  from  Lime  by  Sulphate  of  Lime. — Another 
method  of  separating  lime  and  magnesia,  described  by 
R.  Phillips  and  Cooper  ( Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  v  1 1.  p.  392),  is  this :  When  the  solution  to  be  examined, 
contains  not  only  lime  and  magnesia,  but  other  fixed  con- 
stituents, as,  for  example,  alcalies,  then  the  two  earths  are 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the  solution,  with 
the  reagent,  being  evaporated  to  dryness.  Hot  water  is 
poured  over  the  dry  mass ;  and  the  carbonated  earths  are 
washed  with  boiling  water.  They  are  then  cautiously  su- 
persaturated with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.   The  dry  mass  is  gently  ignited,  in 
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a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible,  to  expel  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  contains 
no  other  fixed  constituents  than  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
these  earths  are  combined  with  acids  which  can  be  expelled 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness; 
and  if  any  ainmoniacal  salts  are  present,  the  dry  mass 
is  ignited,  to  expel  them.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  is  exaporated,  and  airain  ignited,  to  drive 
away  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ignited  mass  is 
weighed,  and  afterwards  digested  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  solution  merely  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime 
undissolved.  The  insoluble  remainder  is  washed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  until  it  ts  thought 
that  it  cannot  any  longer  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
then  upon,  it  is  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  From 
the  dilVerence  in  weight,  the  operator  finds  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  two 
sulphates  he  t  ab  ulates  the  quantities  of  the  earths.  This 
method,  which  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  many 
cases,  is  somewhat  more  uncertain  than  the  one  preceding. 
One  cannot  till  when  all  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
washed  out;  and  then  the  filter  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  saturated  w  ith  a  solution  of  the  same  substance, 
by  which  its  weight  must  necessarily  be  a  little  increased. 

The  other  methods  of  separating  lime  from  magnesia 
may  be  passed  over,  for  the  results  they  alVord  are  less 
satisfactory  than  the  results  afforded  by  the  two  methods 
which  ha\e  been  described. 

ScjHirtititiH  j'nnii  linnjtjs  and  Strontian. — The  separation 
of  magnesia  f  rom  strontian  and  bary  tes  is  accompanied  by 
no  difficulties.  If  they  are  contained  in  a  solution,  the 
strontian  and  barytes  are  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian and  sulphate  of  bary  tes;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
tin*  magnesia  is  either  estimated  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  latter  case  have  been  described 
above.  As  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not  so  completely 
insoluble  in  water  as  sulphate  of  barytes  is,  this  process  is 
better  adapted  to  separate  magnesia  from  barytes  than 
from  slronf ian. 
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Separation  from  the  Fixed  Alcalies. — The  separation  of 
magnesia  from  the  fixed  alcalies  is  very  difficult.  The 
magnesia  and  the  fixed  alcalies  are  converted  into  sul- 
phates, which  it  is  very  easy  to  do.  The  sulphates  are 
gently  ignited,  then  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  water..  The 
solution  so  produced,  is  mixed  with  so  much  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  barytes,  that  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated as  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  mixture  is  warmed ; 
the  sulphate  of  barytes  separated  by  filtration ;  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  mass  ignited  in 
a  platinum  capsule.  Hereupon,  the  acetates  undergo  a 
change,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  carbonates ;  and, 
according  as  the  heat  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  loses  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  its 
carbonic  acid.  Hot  water  is  poured  over  the  mass  after 
ignition;  the  alcaline  carbonates  then  dissolve;  the  car- 
bonates of  barytes  and  magnesia  remain  undissolved.  The 
solution  of  alcaline  carbonates  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
remainder,  and  the  latter  is  edulcorated  with  hot  water. 
But  the  washing  dare  not  be  too  long  continued,  for  neither 
the  carbonate  of  barytes  nor  of  magnesia  is  altogether 
insoluble  in  water.  The  alcaline  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited  and  weighed.  The 
salts  are  then  converted  into  chlorides;  or,  as  they  are 
then  better  capable  of  being  weighed,  into  sulphates. — The 
carbonates  of  barytes  and  magnesia  which  remained  undis- 
solved in  water,  are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid ;  the  barytes 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry 
mass  so  obtained  is  ignited  and  weighed ;  it  consists  entirely 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  weight  of  the  alcaline  sul- 
phates is  now  added  to  that  of  the  sulphates  bf  magnesia, 
the  total  must  agree  with  the  weight  of  the  mixed  sulphates; 
as  determined  before  the  separation.— It  will  be  perceived, 
that  this  is  a  very  round-about  process,  and  that  it  can  give  no 
absolutely  accurate  result,  because  the  carbonates  of  barytes 
and  magnesia  are  not  positively  insoluble  in  water.  Potash 
can  be  best  separated  from  magnesia  by  this  process ;  with 
soda  and  lithia  it  does  not  succeed  so  well.  Soda,  when  in 
the  state  of  a  carbonate,  forms,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
a  double  salt,  which  is,  however,  decomposed  when  heated 
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to  redness,  so  that,  upon  washing  with  water, carbonate  of 
soda  dissolves,  and  magnesia  remains  behind.  But  in 
eoiisequence  of  this  combination,  there  can  afterwards  be 
more  magnesia  dissolved  by  the  water  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  The  separation  of  lithia  cannot  be 
effected  by  this  process  with  perfect  accuracy,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lithia  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  better,  when  lithia  alone  is  to  be 
separated  from  magnesia,  to  precipitate  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  To  do  this 
effectually,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  hot 
water  is  poured  over  the  dry  mass.  The  insoluble  double 
salt  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
filtered  from  the  solution,  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
then  heated  to  redness :  it  is  thus  decomposed.  The 
ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water;  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolves,  and  magnesia  remains  behind.  Its  weight  is 
then  determined. —  From  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
double  salt,  the  lithia  is  to  be  precipitated  as  phosphate 
of  soda  and  lithia,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  ghen  at 
pa  ire  10. 

VIII.  ALLMIXUM. 

QiwiiJiftifirr  Kstitnat'toH  of  Almn'mu.—  Alumina  is  fully 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
caustic  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  precipi- 
tate is  very  bulky,  and  difficult  to  be  washed  clean:  the 
washing  succeeds  best  with  warm  water.  The  precipitate 
shrinks  together  exceedingly  as  it  dries;  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  dried  before  it  can  be  ignited  and  weighed. 
The  ignition  must  be  performed  with  precaution,  because 
dry  alumina  often  decrepitates  upon  being  heated,  whereby 
a  loss  can  be  occasioned. 

Of  the  above  named  preeipitants,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  the  best.  It  must  consequently  be  always  employed, 
w  hen  it  is  not  necessary  to  avoid  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid.  Even  when  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  by  any  other  alcaline 
carbonate,  an  effervescence  is  produced  by  carbonic  acid, 
because  this  acid  docs  not  combine  with  alumina.  Caustic 
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ammonia  also  precipitates  alumina  extremely  well,  and 
mast  be  employed  in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  made  use  of.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  setting  too  great  an  excess  of  caustic  am- 
monia to  a  solution,  because  a  small  quantity  of  alumina 
could  thereby  be  dissolved.  It  is  found  that  when  the 
precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion warmed  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  volatilized, 
flocks  of  alumina  are  often  deposited,  which  however  are 
inconsiderable  in  quantity  and  frequently  almost  impon- 
derable. The  employment  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  a 
precipitant  of  alumina,  is  very  improper.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  it  precipitates  alumina  completely,  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult,  indeed  pretty  nearly  impossible,  to 
separate  the  last  traces  of  the  potash  from  the  alumina 
by  washing ;  so  that,  upon  weighing  the  alumina,  a  greater 
weight  is  obtained  than  is  proper.  When  the  operator 
has  been  obliged  to  precipitate  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  it  is  necessary,  if  he  is  working  upon  an  accu- 
rate quantitative  analysis,  to  redissolve  the  precipitated, 
filtered  and  washed  alumina,  in  an  acid,  for  example,  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  again  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  Magnesia,— There  are  several  methods 
of  separating  alumina  from  magnesia.  The  operator  adds 
to  the  solution  of  both  earths  so  much  of  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  as  he  believes  to  be  sufficient  to 
render  the  magnesia  unprecipitable  by  caustic  ammonia. 
He  then  precipitates  the  alumina  by  caustic  ammonia. 
When  the  solution  of  both  earths  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  muriate  of  ammonia,  because  the  saturation  of  the 
acid  by  ammonia  produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  am- 
moniacal  salt  to  retain  the  magnesia  in  solution,  when  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  alumina  is  filtered  and 
washed ;  it  is  however  unnecessary  to  wash  it  completely 
clean,  because  it  is  not  yet  quite  pure,  but  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesia.  Even  when  a  very  large 
quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  previously  added  to  the 
solution,  the  precipitation  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
cannot  be  avoided,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  chemi- 
cal affinity  between  magnesia  and  alumina,  through  which 
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the  latter  is  enabled  to  carry  down  a  portion  of  the  former 
in  a  state  of  combination.   To  separate  this  small  quantity 
of  magnesia,  the  alumina  must,  while  yet  in  a  moist  state, 
he  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.    The  best 
method  of  operating  is  to  put  the  wet  filter  with  the 
alumina  into  a  glass,  and  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
muriatic  aeid  to  dissolve  the  alumina;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  too  great  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  Here- 
upon the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filter  washed  fully 
clean.     To  the  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  is  heated 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  better  in  a  platinum  capsule. 
The  alumina  dissolves  in  the  potash  lev,  while  the  small 
quantity  of  magnesia  remains  undissohed.    The  solution 
of  the  alumina  can  be  effected  in  the  cold,  but  it  is  alwa\s 
better  to  employ  heat,  which  occasions  a  more  perfect 
separation.     The  small  quantity  of  magnesia   is  now 
filtered  and  washed;  it  is  then,  with  the  wet  filter,  put 
into  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  magnesia  is  dissolved. 
The  filter  is  properly  washed,  and  the  solution  of  the 
small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  poured  into  the  solution  of 
the  principal  quantity  of  magnesia  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  operation,  w  as  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced 
by  caustic  ammonia.    By  the  mixture  of  the  two  solu- 
tions, the  w  hole  quantity  of  the  magnesia  is  brought  toge- 
ther,    ft  is  then  precipitated  according  to  the  process 
which  has  been  described  under  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  magnesia. — The  quantity  <>f  the  alumina  dis- 
solved in  the  potash  ley,  still  remains  to  be  determined. 
Such  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution, 
that  the  alumina,  which  at  first  precipitates,  again  dis- 
solves; a  slight  excess  of  the  acid  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.    From  the  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  better  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    This  method  of  precipitating  alumina  from  its 
solution  in  caustic  potash  is  far  preferable  to  another 
which  is  cheaper  and  generally  employed.    It  consists  in 
adding  to  the  alcaline  solution  of  alumina,  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  ;  the  potash  is  thereupon  converted 
into  chloride  of  potassium,  the  alumina  is  precipitated, 
and  the  ammonia  becomes  free.    Jiut  the  great  quantity 
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of  free  ammonia  which  is  produced,  can  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  alumina  in  solution, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Bbrzblius,  the  precipitated  alumina  carries  a  little 
potash  down  with  it,  and  thereby  acquires  an  increase 
of  weight. 

Another  method  of  separating  alumina  from  magnesia 
might  consist  in  dissolving  both  earths  in  an  acid,  for 
example,  in  muriatic  acid,  of  which,  however,  an  excess 
should  be  avoided,  in  adding  to  the  solution  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash,  and  in  warming  the  whole ;  whereupon 
the  alumina  would  be  dissolved,  but  the  magnesia  would 
remain  behind.  Yet  this  method,  notwithstanding  its 
shortness,  is  not  preferable  to  that  previously  described ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia 
is  present,  the  separation  of  alumina  by  caustic  potash  is 
never  complete.  It  is  therefore  always  better  to  separate 
first  the  greater  proportion  of  the  magnesia  from  the  alu- 
mina, and  then  to  dissolve  the  alumina  in  potash.  When, 
however,  a  very  small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  to  be 
separated  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  alumina,  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  the  second  method  of  separation. 

A  third  method  of  separating  alumina  from  magnesia 
consists  in  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  two  earths,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  water,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash.  A  strong  effervescence  is  thereby  produced,  the 
alumina  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  magnesia 
remains  dissolved.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and  then, 
in  general,  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  already  observed,  that  it  is  more  accurate, 
when  alumina  has  been  precipitated  by  a  potash  salt,  to 
redissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  again 
by  ammonia,  or  better,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When, 
therefore,  the  precipitated  alumina  has  been  sufficiently 
washed,  the  wet  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  laid  in  a 
glass,  and  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid:  the  solution  is 
filtered,  the  filter  washed,  the  alumina  again  precipitated. 
—The  solution  of  magnesia  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
which  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  potash.    To  complete  the  separation  of  the 
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magnesia,  the  dry  mass  is  then  treated  according  to  the 
directions  which  have  already  been  given. 

SrjHirutiofi  fnttft  Linn: — The  separation  of  alumina  from 
lime  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties.    The  solution  of 
both  earths  is  supersaturated  with  caustic  ammonia,  by 
which  alumina  alone  is  precipitated.    But  in  this  opera- 
tion there  is  a  precautionary  measure  to  be  observed, 
through  the  neglect  of  which,  in  quantitative  analyses, 
considerable  errors  can  often  take  place.    It  is  known, 
that  caustic  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  lime;  yet  when 
a  sedation  containing  lime  is  supersaturated  with  caustic 
ammonia,  then,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  deposits  sandy 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
The  more  rapid  or  more  dilatory  production  of  these 
crystals  depends  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  excess  of 
ammonia  which  is  present,  and  upon  the  concentrated  or 
diluted  state  of  the  solution.    When  therefore  the  separa- 
tion of  alumina  from  lime  is  effected  by  caustic  ammonia, 
the  operator  must  carefully  avoid  a  great  excess  of  the 
latter;  he  must  moreover,  filter  the  precipitated  alumina 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  become  contami- 
nated by  carbonate  of  lime;  and,  finally,  must,  during  the 
filtration,  keep  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  access  of  atmospherical 
air.    The  lime  contained  in  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
alumina  is  precipitated   by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
iirnited  alumina  is  now  weighed  ;  after  which  it  is  mois- 
tened with  water,  and  then  tested  with  a  little  concen- 
trated  muriatic  acid :    if  an  effervescence  ensue,  the 
alumina  is  mingled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Srp/iraf/Dii  from  hhuc  and  M(Hjinsni.~ When  alumina  is 
to  be  separated  from  lime  and  magnesia,  the  operator 
commonly  adds  muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and 
then  precipitates  the  alumina  by  caustic  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia is  unnecessary,  because  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt  is  produced  by  the  supersaturation  of 
the  solution  with  ammonia.  The  precipitated  alumina  is 
quickly  filtered,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  contaminated 
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by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  magnesia,  of  which,  however,  a  small  quantity  is 
retained  by  the  precipitated  alumina.  To  separate  this 
portion,  the  alumina  is,  as  has  been  explained  above, 
dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  magnesia  which 
remains  undissolved  in  the  potash  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  principal 
quantity  of  magnesia.  When  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
is  together,  it  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  already  described. 

A  second  method  of  effecting  the  separation  of  these 
earths,  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution,  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  precipitates  the  alumina 
alone,  and  retains  the  other  earths  in  solution.  The  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  precipitated  alumina  can  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  treated  with  hot 
water;  whereupon  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia  remain  undissolved.  These  two  compounds 
are  separated  from  one  another,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  described  under  Magnesium.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  best  method  is  to  convert  the  two  earths  into 
sulphates,  and  to  separate  them  by  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  lime. — Of  this  method  of  separating  alumina  from  lime 
and  magnesia  it  is  to  be  moreover  remarked,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  employed  with  advantage  only  when  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  is  present  is  very  small.  The 
bicarbonate  of  potash  converts  the  lime  and  magnesia 
into  bicarbonates.  The  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  is  pretty 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  is,  on 
the  contrary,  difficultly  soluble.  When  therefore  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  considerable,  the  operator  should  take  care, 
before  mixing  the  solution  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  to 
dilute  it  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water;  yet  even 
when  this  precaution  is  taken,  there  is  still  occasion  to 
fear  that  the  precipitated  alumina  may  contain  bicar- 
bonate of  lime. 

Separatum  from  Strontian. — For  separating  alumina  from 
strontian,  caustic  ammonia  is  employed,  precisely  as  in 
separating  alumina  from  lime.    There  are  here  again  the 
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same  precautionary  measures  to  he  observed.  The  pre- 
cipitated alumina  must  be  quickly  filtered,  in  order  that  it 
inav  not  be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  strontian;  lor 
solutions  of  stroutian,  when  they  are  mixed  with  caustic 
ammonia,  absorb,  like  calcareous  solutions  under  the  same 
circumstances,  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

Separation  front  Ihirtftcs. — 'Flic  separation  of  alumina 
from  barytcs  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
barytes  is  precipitated.  From  the  solution  which  is 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  alumina  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  .still  better  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Separation  front  the  Fixed  A/ra/ies. — The  separation  of 
alumina  from  the  lived  alcalies  is  effected  by  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  the  alumina  is  preci- 
pitated. The  liltered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited  in  a  counterpoised  platinum 
crucible;  thereby  the  ammoniacal  salt,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  with  which  the 
alumina  was  previously  combined,  is  volatilized,  and  the 
fixed  alcali  remains  behind,  combined  with  the  acid  with 
which  it  existed  in  solution  before  its  separation  from  the 
alumina.  When  the  acid,  with  which  the  alumina  and 
fixed  alcali  were  combined,  is  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary, during  the  ignition,  to  treat  the  alcaline  sulphate 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  have  been  jri\en  at  pa«re  b\ 

Separation  from  J/</f/nesia}  Linte,  and  a  Ft  Jed  Alcali.— 
AY  hen  alumina  is  to  be  separated  from  magnesia,  lime,  and 
a  fixed  alcali,  which  separations  frequently  occur,  espe- 
cially in  mineral  analyses,  the  operator  adds  to  the  solution 
of  these  substances,  lirst  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
caustic  ammonia,  by  which  alumina  and  a  little  magnesia 
are  precipitated.  When  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the 
addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary.  The 
solution  is  quickly  liltered,  that  it  may  not  be  contami- 
nated by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
small  portion  of  mairuesia,  which  was  precipitated  with 
the  alumina,  is  then  separated  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash;  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  ami  tin*  solution  is 
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added  to  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
This  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited 
to  drive  away  the  ammoniacal  salts;  the  operator  then 
cautiously  adds  sulphuric  acid,  heats  the  whole,  and,  at 
last,  gently  ignites  it.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then 
separated  from  the  alcaline  sulphate,  by  the  process  which 
has  already  been  described  at  page  29. 

Analysis  of  Corundum  and  Spinell. — Alumina  occurs  in 
nature,  as  corundum,  in  such  a  state  of  compactness,  that 
it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  acids.  Not  even  when  it  has 
lieen  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  can  it  be 
attacked  by  acids.  Many  native  compounds  of  alumina 
with  certain  bases,  in  which  compounds  the  alumina  plays 
the  part  of  an  acid,  possess  a  similar  degree  of  compact- 
ness. Such  a  compound  is  the  mineral  composed  of  alu- 
mina and  magnesia,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Spinell. 
These  can  only  be  dissolved  in  acids,  when  they  have 
previously  been  melted  with  caustic  potash.  The  analysis 
of  these  compounds,  with  the  help  of  caustic  potash,  re- 
quires to  be  conducted  with  much  circumspection.  The 
method  of  proceeding  which  must  be  observed,  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the  treatment  of  certain  siliceous 
compounds  with  caustic  potash.  As  this  procedure  will 
hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  the  quantitative  determination 
of  silicic  acid,  be  circumstantially  described,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak  of  it  here. 

IX.  GLUCINUM. 

Precipitation  of  Glucina  by  Ammonia. — Glucina  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  has  much  similarity  with  precipitated 
alumina.  Like  that  substance,  it  is  very  voluminous,  and 
contracts  exceedingly  during  the  drying. 

Separation  from  Alumina. — In  the  separation  of  glucina 
from  alumina,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  solubility  of  the 
former  in  carbonated  alcalies,  of  which  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  that  which  is  employed.  There  are  two  methods 
of  effecting  the  separation.  According  to  the  first  method, 
the  operator  adds  to  the  solution  in  which  the  glucina 
and  alumina  are  contained,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
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carbonate  of  utiumiiiia ;  he  then  closes  tlic?  vessel,  and 
allows  the  whole  to  remain  a  pretty  long  time  together, 
taking  eare  to  agitate  the  mixture  frequently.  Jt  is  neces- 
sary that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  added  in  very  con- 
siderable excess,  because  a  small  quantity  of  it  precipitates 
the  glucina,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  can  only  be 
gradually  dissolved  by  a  very  great  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. It  is  consequently  observed,  after  the  addition  of 
the  excess  ol'  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  the  bulky  pre- 
cipitate gradually  diminishes,  as  the  precipitated  irlucina 
gradually  dissolves.  Thereupon  the  alumina  is  liltered, 
well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  solution, 
liltered  from  the  alumina,  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
evaporation  is  performed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  what 
is  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule.  In  proportion  as  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatilized,  the  glucina  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  liquid  becomes  troubled.  The  dry  mass 
consists  of  glucina,  mingled  with  a  salt  which  contains 
ammonia,  combined  with  the  acid  which  was  previously 
combined  w  ith  the  glucina  and  alumina.  The  dry  mass  is 
ignited:  thereupon  the  ammouiacal  salt  volatilizes,  and 
glucina  alone  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed. 

The  second  method  of  separating  glucina  from  alumina 
is  as  follows:  lioth  earths  are  precipitated  together  by 
caustic  ammonia.  The  voluminous  and  still  moist  preci- 
pitate is  taken  from  the  filter.  The  filter  is  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  washed  very  clean.  This  solution  and 
the  moist  precipitate  are  brought  together  into  a  flask, 
and  digested  a  pretty  long  time  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  by  which  the  glucina  is  gradually 
dissolved.  The  farther  treatment  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  first  method.  When  the  operator  has  to  separate 
glucina  merely  from  alumina,  the  first  method  is  prefer- 
able to  the  second ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed in  many  cases  where  both  earths  are  obliged  to  he 
precipitated  together,  in  order  that  they  may  in  this  manner 
be  separated  from  other  substances. 

S( jHtrution  front  Mmjm-sia. — The  separation  of  gluc  ina 
from  magnesia  can  be  performed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  separation  of  alumina  from  magnesia;  for 
glucina,  like  alumina,  is  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
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caustic  potash.  The  operator  must  employ  the  first  pro- 
cess, described  at  page  31. 

Separation  from  Alcaline  Earth  and  Alcalies.— The  sepa- 
ration of  glucina  from  lime  can  also  be  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  separation  of  alumina  from  lime, 
page  34.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  separation  of 
glucina  from  strontian,  barytes,  and  the  fixed  alcalies. 

X.  YTTRIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Yttria  by  Alcalies. — Yttria  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  by  caustic  alcalies,  and  for 
this  purpose  caustic  ammonia  can,  in  most  cases,  be  em- 
ployed. Yet  when  yttria  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or 
still  more  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use 
of  caustic  potash  as  the  precipitant ;  because,  in  these 
cases,  ammonia  would  precipitate,  not  pure  yttria,  but 
sub-salts  of  yttria.  But  even  then  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, according  to  Wohler  (Poggendorff's  Annalen, 
Th.  xjii.  p.  581),  to  obtain  the  yttria  quite  free  from  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

Separation  from  Earths  and  Alcalies. — Yttria  is  sepa- 
rated from  alumina  and  glucina  by  heating  the  solution 
with  caustic  potash  ley,  by  which  the  alumina  and  glucina 
are  dissolved. — From  magnesia,  yttria  is  separated  by 
caustic  ammonia,  the  solution  having  been  previously 
mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
separation  of  yttria  from  lime,  strontian,  barytes,  and  the 
fixed  alcalies,  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  alumina  from  those  substances. 

XI.  CERIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Alcalies.— The  oxides  of  cerium  can  be 
precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia ;  but 
it  is  better  to  effect  this  precipitation  by  caustic  potash, 
because  ammonia,  according  to  Berzelius,  generally 
precipitates  sub-salts.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  After  ignition,  it  is  invariably  in  the  state 
of  peroxide  of  cerium,  even  when,  previous  to  the  ignition, 
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it  was  in  tin*  state  of  protoxide  of  cerium.  When  the 
substance  under  examination  contained  merely  protoxide 
of  cerium,  the  quantity  of  it  must  he  reckoned  from  the 
weight  of  the  peroxide  obtained. 

SejHWf/f  tun  from  Yffrhi. — The  oxides  of  cerium  are  sepa- 
rated from  yttria,  in  company  with  which  they  very  fre- 
quently occur,  by  the  following  process,  described  by 
Bkrzklus.  The  operator  places  in  the  solution  which 
contains  yttria.  in  company  w  ith  one  or  both  of  the  oxides 
of  cerium,  and  whether  the  solution  be  acid  or  neutral,  a 
crust  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  potash,  which  must  be 
deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  solution  may 
become  fully  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash.  The  oxides 
of  cerium,  as  well  as  yttria,  have  the  property  of  fonnimr 
double  salts  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid ;  of  these 
salts,  however,  that  formed  by  yttria  is  soluble,  while 
those  forme  d  by  the  oxides  of  cerium  are  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  precipitate 
thus  produced  is  pulverulent,  possessed  of  a  white  colour 
when  it  contains  protoxide  of  cerium,  but  exhibiting  a 
lemon-yellow  colour  w  hen  it  contains  peroxide  of  cerium. 
The  precipitate  is  permitted  to  subside,  and  after  twenty - 
lour  hours,  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  it  is  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  precipitated  by 
caustic  potash.  This  reagent  must  be  added  somewhat  in 
excess,  and  the  whole  must  be  digested  with  the  assist- 
ance of  heat :  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  precipitate  contaminated  by  a  sub-salt.  When 
the  precipitate  has  been  washed,  it  is  ignited,  upon  which 
it  becomes  of  a  cinnamon-brow  n  colour,  and  is  completely 
converted  into  peroxide  of  cerium,  even  if  it  previously 
consisted  of  protoxide  of  cerium.  The  solution,  from 
which  the  oxides  of  cerium  have  been  thus  separated, 
contains  still  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  yttria. 
From  this  solution  the  yttria  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash. 

Svparaihm  from   Earths  and  A/caf/rs. — The  oxides  of 
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cerium  arc  separated  from  glucina,  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  strontian,  barytes,  and  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  the  pro- 
cesses that  are  employed  to  separate  yttria  from  those 
substances. 

XII.  ZIRCONIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Zirconia  —  Zirconia  can  be  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  by  caustic 
potash ;  but  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  the  former 
very  often  consist  only  of  sub-salts,  and  not  of  pure 
zirconia.  The  bulky  precipitate  is  washed,  and  then  cau- 
tiously ignited,  during  which  the  peculiar  incandescence 
of  the  zirconia  may  be  observed :  it  is  afterwards  weighed. 
When  also  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  zirconia  is  mingled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  we  obtain,  according 
to  Bkrzblius  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Th.  iv.  p.  136), 
a  precipitate  of  zirconia.  If  as  much  sulphate  of  potash, 
in  crystals,  as  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  liquid  be  added, 
the  greater  part  of  the  zirconia  is  precipitated :  its  perfect 
separation  is  effected  when  the  acid  in  the  solution  is 
exactly  neutralised  by  potash.  There  is  formed  hereby  a 
subsulphate  of  zirconia,  containing  potash.  This  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  pure  water,  and  must  on  that  account  be 
washed  with  water  which  contains  ammonia.  The  salt  is 
subsequently  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  where- 
upon the  hydrate  of  zirconia  remains  in  a  state  of  purity 
undissolved.  Zirconia  can  be  separated  by  this  process 
from  many  other  substances. 

Separation  from  Earths  and  Alcalies. — Zirconia,  like  the 
oxides  of  cerium,  like  yttria,  and  especially  like  glucina, 
is  soluble  in  carbonated  alcalies.  It  is  also  particularly 
soluble,  according  to  Bbrzelius,  in  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda;  nevertheless, 
zirconia,  which  has  already  been  precipitated,  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  these  solutions.  When,  however,  a  solu- 
tion of  zirconia  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  this  takes  place  very 
quickly.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  then  mingled  with 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  again  boiled,  the  zirconia  is 
precipitated.    The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows:  a 
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portion  of  the  zirconia  was  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic' acid,  and  was  consequently  precipitated  by  the 
boiling.    The  other  portion  of  the  zirconia  was  dissolved 
in  the  simple  carbonate  of  potash,  and  precipitated  by  the 
ammonia  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.    Zirconia  can,  in 
this  manner,  be  separated  from  alumina,  as  it  can  also 
from  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  harytcs,  and  the  fixed 
alcalies.    The  method  of  separating  it  with  accuracy  from 
the  oxides  of  cerium,  from  yttria,  and  from  glucina,  re- 
mains still  to  be  discovered.    According  to  Bkrzklils 
(INkm; kndohi  f's  Annalen,  Th.  in.  p.  208),  the  best  pro- 
cess with  which  chemists  are  yet  acquainted,   is  the 
following:  The  boiling  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  by  w  hich  the  greater  part  of  the  zirconia  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  subsalt.    The  operator  then  adds  to  the 
solution,  which  is  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  supersaturate  the  free  acid,  which  would 
occasion  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  of 
\ttria,  and  of  glucina.    The  prec  ipitated  subsulphate  of 
zirconia  is  washed  with  pure  water,  by  which,  however,  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  redissolved.  It  is  afterwards  treated 
with  caustic  potash,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above.    From  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from 
the  zirconia  salt,  the  other  substances  are  precipitated  by 
the  processes  which  have  been  already  described. 

XIII.  MANGANESE. 

Pnri filiation  hij  Carbonatr  of  Potash.— The  protoxide  of 
manganese  can  be  precipitated  by  pretty  nearly  the  same 
reagents  that  are  employed  to  precipitate  magnesia,  a 
compound  with  which  the  protoxide  of  magnesia  has 
many  properties  in  common.  The  best  precipitant  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  is,  consequently*  the  carbonate 
of  potash.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
many  of  those  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed, 
which,  by  the  quantitative  de  termination  of  magnesia,  have 
been  circumstantially  described.  The  precipitation  must 
be  effected  in  a  boiling  solution  :  ihc  best  method  is  to  add 
to  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  an  excess  of 
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carbonate  of  potash ;  and,  then,  by  a  strong  heat,  to  evapo- 
rate the  whole  to  dryness.  Hot  water  is  afterwards  poured 
over  the  dry  mass,  upon  which  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  remains  behind.  This  salt  is  quite  insoluble 
in  wrater,  and  on  that  account  can  be  much  more  accurately 
washed  than  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, also,  contains  none  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  in  solution.  The  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  is,  after  washing,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignition  it  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  brown  interme- 
diate oxide  of  manganese  (Manganoxyd-oxydul).  This 
requires  a  pretty  strong  heat;  a  red  heat  is,  however, 
sufficient.  From  the  weight  of  this  brown  oxide,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide,  when  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion contained  the  manganese  in  that  state,  is  calculated. 

If  the  solution,  from  which  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
is  to  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  contains  con- 
siderable quantities  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  other 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  precipitation  must  be  proceeded 
with,  precisely  like  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  car- 
bonate of  potash;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  means  already  described. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Potash. — The  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  also,  like  magnesia,  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash.  The  precipitate,  which  is  protoxide  of  manganese, 
with  water,  appears  white  at  first;  but,  upon  the  filter, 
during  the  washing,  changes  very  soon  in  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  from  the 
surface  throughout,  black.  This  precipitate  is  likewise 
convertible  by  a  very  strong  heat  into  brown  oxide  of 
manganese.  It  is,  however,  in  but  few  cases  that  caustic 
potash  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  carbonate  of  potash  is  generally  preferred. 

Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Manganese. — The  protoxide  of 
manganese,  when  contained  in  a  solution  from  which  no 
other  substance  is  to  be  quantitatively  separated,  and  in 
which  no  other  fixed  constituent  is  contained,  can  be  esti- 
mated in  the  state  of  sulphate ;  yet,  this  method  of  deter- 
mination docs  not  answer  so  well  with  this  substance  as  it 
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docs  with  magnesia.  When  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  ignited  in  eontaet  with  air,  it  loses  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  acid  ;  and  thence  it  comes,  that,  after  the  ignition, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  found  to  he  insoluble  in 
water.  When,  however,  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese lias  been  only  feebly  ignited,  the  quantity  which  is 
thus  decomposed  is  very  inconsiderable;  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
may  by  this  easy  process  be  sufficiently  well  determined. 
As  to  the  method  of  operating,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  article  Magnesium, 
page  23.  It  is  proper,  in  this  experiment,  to  avoid  adding 
a  very  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  expel  such  an  excess  of  acid  without,  at  the  same  time, 
expelling  a  portion  of  that  which  should  remain  behind. 

Precipitation  of  Dctttoj idc  of  Manyancst'  by  Ammonia. — 
When  manganese  exists  in  solution  in  the  state  of  dcu- 
toxide  (Manganoxyd),  which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  it  can 
be  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate  of 
deutoxide  of  manganese  thus  obtained,  can  be  converted 
by  strong  ignition  into  brow  n  oxide  of  manganese.  But  as 
this  requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  can  be  produced 
by  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick,  and  as  the  operator 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  deutoxide  loses  oxygen  w  hen 
a  lower  degree  of  heat  is  employed,  it  is  better  to  convert 
the  deutoxide  into  protoxide  while  in  solution.  The  best 
method  of  performing  this,  is  to  add  muriatic  acid  to  the 
solution,  and  to  warm  the  mixture;  a  disengagement  of 
chlorine  then  takes  place,  and  the  deutoxide  is  converted 
into  protoxide.  It  is  improper  to  add  sugar,  gum,  or  other 
organic  substances,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  to  the  solu- 
tion, as  some  chemists  have  recommended;  for,  although 
it  is  true  that  such  substances  cllcct  the  conversion  of  the 
deutoxide  into  protoxide,  yet  the  presence  of  non-volatile 
organic  substances  in  the  solution  can,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  be  productive  of  disadvantages,- and  even  quite 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  many  substances  by  means  of 
alcalies.  W  hen,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  convert 
the  deutoxide  into  protoxide  by  such  a  method,  the  sub- 
stance which  should  be  taken,  as  being  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  is  alcohol. 
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Reduction  of  the  higher  Oxides  of  Manganese  to  the  Brown 
Oxide  by  Ignition. — When  the  compound  to  be  examined 
is  deutoxide  of  manganese,  which  occurs  in  nature  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  also  in  combination  with  water,  or 
when  it  is  peroxide  of  manganese  or  substances  which 
contain  it,  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  when  no  other 
fixed  constituent  than  manganese  is  present,  is  to  ignite  the 
substance  so  long  that  it  becomes  completely  converted 
into  brown  oxide  of  manganese.  The  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  expelled,  provided  no 
other  volatile  substance,  as,  for  example,  water,  was  con- 
tained in  the  compound.  In  what  manner  the  weight  of 
the  water  is  to  be  estimated,  will  be  explained  farther  on, 
under  the  head  oT  Hydrogen. — The  brown  oxide  of  man- 
ganese (Manganoxyd-oxydul),  is  an  oxide  of  manganese, 
which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Arfvkdson 
( Afhandlingar  i  Fysik,  T.  vi.  p.  227),  suffers  no  alteration 
on  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  Protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  can  be  easily 
converted  into  brown  oxide  of  manganese,  by  being 
strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit  lamp 
with  circular  wick,  provided  the  access  of  atmospheric  air 
is  not  completely  prevented.  Deutoxide  of  manganese 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  however,  are  changed  into 
brown  oxide  of  manganese  only  when  exposed  to  a  white 
heat;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ignite  them  in  a  fur- 
nace. They  should  be  placed  in  a  small  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  and  the  latter  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
larger  earthen  crucible. — But  when  the  substance  to  be  exa- 
mined contains  extraneous  matters,  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  the 
foreign  substances  must  be  separated  from  the  resulting 
solution. 

Separation  from  Zirconia,  the  Oxides  of  Cerium,  Yttriat 
and  Glucina. — The  separation  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
from  zirconia,  the  oxides  of  cerium,  from  y  ttria  and  glucina, 
can  be  effected  by  the  same  operations  that  are  employed 
to  separate  magnesia  from  these  substances.  The  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  if  the 
solution  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  other  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  precipitated 
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under  those  circumstances.  But  hereby  is  the  precau- 
tionary measure  to  be  observed,  of  quickly  filtering  the 
precipitate;  because  the  protoxide  of  manganese  contained 
in  the  ammoniacal  solution  very  soon  becomes  more  highly 
oxidated,  and  precipitates  in  the  state  of  deutoxide. 

Separation  from  Alumina. — The  protoxide  of  manganese 
can  be  separated  from  alumina  also,  in  the  same  manner. 
Here,  however,  even  when  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  contained  in  the  solution,  a  small  portion  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  always  precipitated  with  the 
alumina,  by  the  caustic  ammonia.  This  is  discovered  by 
the  brownish  colour  which  the  precipitated  alumina  soon 
acquires  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  conversion  of  the  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  into  deutoxide,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The  precipitated  alumina  must,  conse- 
quently, be  again  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  upon  which 
the  deutoxide  of  manganese  remains  undissolved.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  operation  of  separating  magnesia 
from  alumina,  by  means  ot  caustic  ammonia,  which  opera- 
tion has  been  described  above,  at  page  31. — Alumina  can 
also  be  immediately  separated  from  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, by  means  of  caustic  potash;  the  solution  of  both 
substances  is,  with  this  view,  to  be  gently  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash.  When,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  is  contained  in  the  solution, 
it  is  be  tter  and  more  economical  to  decompose  these  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potash,  employed  with  heat. — By 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  cannot 
be  separated  from  alumina,  because  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  dissolved  by  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  extremely 
small  quantity- 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — The  separation  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  from  magnesia  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner:  The  solution  of  both  substances  is  mingled  with 
so  much  muriate  of  ammonia,  that  upon  the  subsequent 
addition  of  ammonia  no  precipitate  is  produced.  If  the 
solution  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  muriate  of  am- 
monia, because  a  sullicient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt 
is  produccci  by  the  saturation  of  the  acid  with  ammonia. 
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The  operator  then  adds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  to  precipitate  all  the  protoxide  of 
manganese  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  manganese.  It  is 
not  indispensable,  in  this  case,  that  the  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  should  contain  no  free  ammonia.  The  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  man- 
ganese, with  a  flesh  red,  or  in  large  quantity,  with  more  of 
a  reddish  colour.  When  the  precipitate  has  entirely  sub- 
sided, the  solution  is  filtered.  Were  an  attempt  to  filter 
the  solution  to  be  made,  before  the  precipitate  had  com- 
pletely fallen  down,  the  solution  would  pass  through  the 
niter  too  slowly.  The  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  then 
edulcorated,  not  with  pure  water,  but  with  water  to  which 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  After 
edulcoration,  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  upon  the  filter, 
very  soon  changes  its  colour;  it  acquires  oxygen,  and 
becomes  at  the  surface,  first  brown,  and  finally  black.  In 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  rapid  oxidising  of  the  sulphuret  of 
manganese,  to  filter  and  to  wash  the  precipitate  without 
interruption.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  from  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphuret  of  manganese,  since  the  latter  has  the 
property  of  becoming  so  quickly  oxidised.  The  sulphuret, 
together  with  the  wet  filter,  is  therefore  carefully  placed  in 
a  glass,  and  muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it.  There  is  then 
a  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  glass 
is  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  continued  until 
the  liquid  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
solution  is  thereupon  filtered,  and  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  can  also  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  have  been  given  at  page  43. — The  solution  filtered 
from  the  manganese  contains  the  whole  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  first  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  to  decompose 
the  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  and  the  solu- 
tion is  permitted  to  digest  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  no 
longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  finely  divided 
sulphur  which  has  been  deposited  during  the  digestion ; 
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alter  which,  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia  can  bo  directly 
determined.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash;  or,  what  is  better,  can  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  magnesia. — Very  often  also  are  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  manganese  precipitated  together  by  carbonate  of  potash ; 
then  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  separated  in  the 
manner  w  hich  has  bet  a  just  described. 

Another  method  of  separating  protoxide  of  manganese 
from  magnesia,  has  been  given  by  Stko.miiykr  (Pocgkn- 
dohkk's  Annalen,  T.  \i.  p.  !(>!)).  A  current  of  chlorine 
gas  is  led  through  the  liquid  which  contains  both  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  solution  of  the  substances  is 
commonly  effected  in  muriatic  acid.  In  the  cold,  the 
passing  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution  produces  per- 
chloride  of  manganese.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  precipitates  deutoxide  of  manganese  from  this 
solution,  while  magnesia  remains  dissolved.  This  can  be 
afterwards  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution 
by  a  strong  heat  to  dryness.  Sthomkymk  directs  a  solu- 
tion  of  phosphate  of  soda,  to  which  ammonia  has  been 
added,  to  be  employed  to  precipitate  the  magnesia. 

SrfKiral'uni  from  L'nm\— The  separation  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  from  lime  can  be  ellected  in  two  ways.  If  a 
mtv  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  to  be 
separated  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  lime,  the  solution, 
which  is  pre\iously  to  be  pretty  much  diluted  with  water, 
is  mixed  w  ith  such  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  that 
upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  no 
precipitate  is  produced.  If  the  solution  is  acid,  the  addi- 
tion of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary.  The  lime  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is 
warmed,  in  order  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  very 
quickly  filtered;  for,  if  the  filtration  were  to  be  performed 
alter  some  time,  the  oxalate  of  lime  would  be  contami- 
nated by  deutoxide  of  manganese,  because  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  contained  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  be- 
comes more  highly  oxidised,  and  then  precipitates.— From 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  is  then  either  pre  cipitated,  or  converted  into 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

The  method  just  described  is,  however,  una\ailabk\ 
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when  a  large  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  to  be 
separated  from  lime.  For,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  only 
be  more  difficult  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime  by  deutoxide  of  manganese,  but  also  al- 
most impossible  to  hinder  the  precipitation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  in  com- 
pany with  the  oxalate  of  lime,  especially  if  the  solution 
were  not  exceedingly  dilute.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
another  process  must  be  followed.  The  liquid  is  mixed 
with  such  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  that,  upon  the 
addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  produced. 
This  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  however,  is  not 
required  when  the  solution  is  very  acid,  because  by  the 
saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an 
ammoniacal  salt  is  formed.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
then  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret  of  manganese.  The  precipitate,  after 
having  subsided  for  a  short  time,  is  quickly  separated  by 
filtration ;  both  the  funnel  and  the  receiving  vessel  being 
carefully  covered  with  glass  plates,  to  prevent  any  conta- 
mination of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  best  method  of  operating  is  to  mix  the  solution 
with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  a  flask  which  can  be 
closed  by  a  cork,  in  order  that  the  sulphuret  of  manganese 
may  have  time  to  subside  completely  without  being  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  The  sulphuret 
of  manganese  is  immediately  edulcorated  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added. 
It  is  afterwards  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above.  The  solution,  which  is 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  acidulated  by 
muriatic  acid,  that  the  excess  of  byhydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia may  be  destroyed ;  and  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 
until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
invariably  occasions  the  precipitation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  which  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtra- 
tion. The  solution  is  thereupon  slightly  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  Alumina,  Magnesia,  and  Lime. — When 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime  are  to  be  separated  from 
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protoxide  of  manganese,  the  method  of  proceeding  is 
different,  according  as  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  smaller  or  larger.  In  the  lirst  ease,  the  solu- 
tion is  mingled  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  which,  however, 
is  not  necessary  when  it  contains  free  acid.  The  alumina 
is  thereupon  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  always  precipitates  small  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  During  the  liltru- 
tion,the  alumina  is,  as  much  as  possible,  protected  against 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  then 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution,  by  means  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  In  order  to  separate  from  the  alumina  the 
small  portions  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese 
which  it  contains,  it  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  in  the 
maimer  which  has  been  described  above.  The  small  por- 
tions of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia  are  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  and  added  to  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime.  The  protoxide  of  manganese 
is  then  separated  from  the  magnesia,  by  the  process  which 
has  been  given  above. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  larger,  then,  alter  having  precipitated  the  alumina 
in  company  with  small  portions  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  magnesia,  by  means  of  ammonia,  the  operator  filters 
the  solution,  and  precipitates  the  manganese,  as  sulphuret 
of  manganese,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  acidu- 
lated by  muriatic  acid,  and  heated  until  it  no  longer  smells 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  supersa- 
turated with  ammonia  ;  alter  w  hich,  the  lime  is  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  operator  can  add  together 
the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  the  muriatic 
acid  solution  of  the  small  portions  of  magnesia  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  which  were  precipitated  with  the 
alumina,  and  afterwards  separated  by  caustic  potash ;  and, 
finally,  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  whole  quantity  of  magnesia  can  then  be  sepa- 
drate  from  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  since  both  exist 
together  in  this  mixture.  It  is  better,  however,  to  precipi- 
tate the  protoxide  of  manganese  alone  from  tl>e  solution  of 
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the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  and  the  magnesia  alone  from 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  after  which, 
the  small  portions  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia 
which  have  been  separated  from  the  alumina,  can  also  be 
separated  and  quantitatively  estimated. 

Separation  from  Strontian. — Protoxide  of  manganese  can 
be  separated  from  strontian  as  follows :  The  operator 
udds  to  the  solution  of  both  substances,  so  much  muriate 
of  ammonia,  that  no  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia ;  if  the  solution  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia alone  suffices ;  thereupon,  the  manganese  is  preci- 
pitated in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  manganese.  During 
the  filtering  of  this  precipitate,  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air  must  be  prevented,  or  carbonate  of  strontian  will  be 
produced.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
manganese  is  then  rendered  acid,  and  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  sulphur;  after  which,  the  strontian  is  sepa- 
rated. This  method  of  analysis  is  better  than  that, 
according  to  which  the  strontian  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  because  the  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not 
completely  insoluble  in  water. 

Separation  from  Barytes.— Protoxide  of  manganese  is 
separated  from  barytes,  exactly  as  magnesia  is  separated 
from  barytes ;  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Barytes,  according  to  Turner's  Experiments  (Poggen- 
dorff's  Annalen,  Th.  xiv.  p.  218),  is  contained  in  almost 
all  manganese  ores. 

Separation  from  Fixed  Alcalies, — The  separation  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  from  the  fixed  alcalies  is  attended 
with  no  difficulties.  The  solution  is  rendered  alcaline  by 
ammonia,  and  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret. 
The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese, 
acidulated,  warmed,  and  again  filtered.  The  quantity  of 
the  alcali  contained  in  the  solution  is  then  estimated  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

XIV.  IRON. 

(Conversion  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Peroxide. — The 
quantity  of  iron,  whether  it  be  contained  in  the  substance- 
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to  ho  examined  as  metallic  iron,  or  as  protoxide,  peroxide, 
or  intermediate  black  oxide,  is  estimated  only  as  peroxide. 
When  a  compound  contains  metallic  iron,  protoxide,  or 
black  oxide,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  rogia; 
the  iron  then  exists  in  the  solution  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 
When  a  solution  contains  protoxide  or  black  oxide,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  exposed  to  heat;  upon 
which  peroxide  is  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very  dilute, 
the  complete  oxidation  is  not  effected  until  the  solution 
has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation.  When  the  quantity 
of  protoxide  is  pretty  considerable,  the  solution,  alter  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  alter  it  has  been  properly 
warmed,  becomes  black,  and  almost  opaque;  but  it  depo- 
sits no  precipitate,  and  very  soon  afterwards  becomes  clear: 
the  operator  may  then  rest  assured  that  all  the  protoxide 
has  been  completely  changed  into  peroxide.  The  black 
colour  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and 
absorbed  by  the  solution  of  undecomposed  protoxide  of 
iron. 

Precipitation  of  Pertu  irfe  of  Iron  tnj  Ammonia. — When  a 
solution  contains  peroxide  of  iron  only,  the  precipitation 
is  effected  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is 
most  completely  precipitated  thereby.  The  precipitate 
is  reddish  brown,  very  bulky,  and,  like  the  precipitate 
afforded  by  alumina,  shrinks  together,  in  some  degree,  on 
the  filter  while  being  washed.  On  drying,  however,  it 
diminishes  extremely  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  hard,  glass), 
blackish  brow  n  mass.  If  the  solution  is  wanned  after  the 
precipitation  of  the  peroxide,  the  precipitate  becomes 
immediately  both  darker  and  more  compact;  after  behii: 
dried,  it  is  ignited.  It  is  liable  to  decrepitate  when  heated; 
on  which  account,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  very 
cautiously  at  first.  The  peroxide  loses  no  oxygen  by 
being  ignited  over  the  spirit  lain])  with  a  circular  wick; 
the  filter  may  even  be  burnt  with  the  peroxide  without 
causing  the  reduction  of  any  portion  of  the  latter,  provided 
the  proper  current  of  air  is  produced.  -From  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide,  the  quantity  of  metal,  of  protoxide,  or  of 
black  oxide,  which  may  have  existed  in  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis  is  ascertained  by  calculation. 
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Precipitation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  by  Caustic  Potash. — 
The  peroxide  of  iron  can  also  be  completely  precipitated 
by  caustic  potash.  The  precipitate,  however,  is  very 
difficultly  washed  clean,  and  always  retains  a  little  potash, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  analysis  appears  to  produce 
a  slight  excess  of  peroxide  of  iron.  If,  therefore,  peroxide 
of  iron  has,  in  any  case,  been  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash,  the  precipitate  must,  while  still  moist,  be  redis- 
solvcd  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  afresh  by  caustic 
ammonia. 

Precipitation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  by  Carbonate  of  Potash 
or  Ammonia. — The  peroxide  of  iron  is  wholly  precipitable 
by  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  a 
solution  which  is  neutral.  If  the  solution  of  peroxide 
of  iron  be  acid,  the  bicarbonate  of  alcali  which  is  produced, 
retains  a  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution.  This 
portion  of  peroxide  is  completely  precipitated  when  the 
solution  has,  during  a  considerable  time,  been  exposed  to 
heat. 

Precipitation  of  Iron  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — 
In  a  great  number  of  cases,  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated 
as  sulphuret  of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  from 
other  substances.  To  this  end,  the  solution,  if  it  be  acid, 
is  neutralised  by  ammonia,  of  which  a  slight  excess  may 
be  added.  This  excess  produces,  indeed,  a  precipitate  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  not  disadvantageous. 
The  operator  now  adds  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  until 
all  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  iron. 
This  sulphuret  forms  a  bulky  black  precipitate  which  sinks 
very  slowly.  When  the  supernatant  liquid  has  merely 
a  yellow  colour  from  the  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
is  immediately  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  bihy- 
drosulphuret of  ammonia.  Often,  after  the  sulphuret  of 
iron  has  fallen  down,  the  supernatant  solution  exhibits  a 
green  colour.  This  colour  arises  from  the  presence  of 
finely  divided  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  remains  suspended 
in  the  solution,  and  does  not  subside  till  after  a  consi- 
derable time.  If  the  solution  be  filtered,  it  passes  green 
through  the  filter.   To  prevent  this  accident,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  expose  the  green  coloured  liquid  for  a  consi- 
derable time  to  a  gentle  heat  on  the  sand  bath;  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  then  subsides,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
yellow.  The  snlphuret  of*  iron  upon  the  filter  very  soon 
becomes  oxidised  ;  its  surface,  alter  a  short  time,  acquires 
a  reddish  colour,  which  is  gradually  communicated  to  the 
whole  mass.  This  rapid  oxidation  of  the  snlphuret  of 
iron  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  from  its  weight 
the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  is  its  equivalent; 
the  snlphuret  must,  therefore,  be  converted  into  peroxide. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed with  the  precipitated  snlphuret  of  manganese.  The 
still  moist  snlphuret  of  iron  is  placed  with  the  filter  in 
a  glass,  and  has  muriatic  acid  poured  over  it  ;  hereupon, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  until  it  loses  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  operator  now  filters  the  solution,  washes  the 
filter  accurately,  adds  nitric  acid  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and 
exposes  it  again  to  heat.  The  solution,  previous  to  the 
addition  of  the  nitric  acid,  contained  the  iron  in  the  state 
of  protoxide.  By  the  joint  agency  of  nitric  acid  and  heat, 
the  protoxide  is  converted  into  peroxide,  which  can  then 
be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  snlphuret  of  iron  and 
the  lilter  must  not  be  treated  directly  with  aqua  regia,  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  converting  the  iron  of  the 
snlphuret  into  peroxide.  The  reason  of  this  precaution  is, 
that  the  action  of  aqua  regia  upon  many  sorts  of  paper 
produces  certain  organic  substances  which  might  partially 
hinder  the  precipitation  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  ammonia. 
—When  iron  is  to  be  precipitated  as  snlphuret,  the  state  of 
oxidation  in  which  the  dissolved  iron  exists,  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Protoxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia,  with  the  same  appearances  as 
peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  snlphuret  of  iron  be  strongly 
ignited,  and  the  access  of  atmospherical  air  be  not  wholly 
restrained,  it  is  possible  thereby  to  convert  it  entirely  into 
peroxide  of  iron.  For  this  purpose,  however,  a  stronger 
heat  is  required  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  the 
spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.    The  oxidation  can  be 
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easily  effected  in  the  muffle  of  a  small  cupellation  furnace. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron,  with  the  filter,  should  be  placed 
therein,  in  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule  or 
crucible. 

Separatum  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese  by  AlcaUne  Suc- 
cinates.— The  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide 
of  manganese,  is  performed  as  follows :  Both  oxides  being 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  for  example,  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
operator  commences  by  adding  muriate  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution ;  this  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  quantity 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very  considerable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  When, 
however,  the  liquid  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  unnecessary,  since  the  saturation  of  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  in  the  next  step  of  the  operation,  produces 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  solution 
must  then  be  very  exactly  saturated  by  ammonia.  This 
exact  saturation  is  a  thing  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
effect  It  is  particularly  disagreeable  when  the  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  considerable.  When  the 
solution  is  pretty  near  the  point  of  neutralisation,  the 
ammonia  must  be  added  very  cautiously;  it  is  best  to 
employ  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water.  This  diluted  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the 
saline  solution  in  drops.  It  is  known  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  added,  when  upon  stirring  the  solution, 
the  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down  by  the 
last  drops  of  ammonia,  does  not  redissolve.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  very  slightly  warmed ;  the  small  quantity  of 
precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  then  dissolves.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  diluted  ammonia  is  again  added,  the  solution 
is  again  warmed,  and  thus  the  process  is  continued  until 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  submitting  the  solu- 
tion to  the  action  of  a  very  gentle  heat.  There  being  now 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated,  it  is 
essential  that  the  supernatant  liquid  possess  a  red  colour, 
and  retain  still  the  greater  part  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in 
solution.  If,  by  the  addition  of  too  much  ammonia,  all  the 
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peroxide  of  iron  lias  hern  precipitated,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  extremely  weak  muri- 
atic acid,  and  to  endeavour  to  n  dissolve  all  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  preeipitated  peroxide.  The  neutrali- 
sation ha\in«r  been  thus  effected,  the  operator  must  add  to 
the  solution,  a  solution  of  a  neutral  succinate,  which  pro- 
duces an  abundant  cinnamon  brown  precipitate  of  suc- 
cinate of  peroxide  ol  iron.  This  precipitate  is  much  more 
bulky  than  that  of  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down  by  am- 
monia. All  the  recited  precautionary  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  traces  of  manganese. 
When,  be  lore  the  addition  of  the  alcaline  succinate,  a 
small  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  prec  ipitated,  while  the 
irreater  portion  is  still  kept  in  solution,  the  operator  can 
be  sure  that  no  trace  of  protoxide-  of  manganese  is  VVr- 
ward  precipitated  with  the  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  solution 
has  been  previously  saturated  by  ammonia,  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  it  is  absolutely  neutral ;  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  traces  of  succinate  of  peroxide  of  iron  can  afterwards 
remain  in  sedation. 

When,  from  the  solution  of  a  neutral  persult  of  iron, 
peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
succinate,  the  neutral  alcaline  succinate  can,  of  course,  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  persult  of  iron. 
When  complete!)  cold,  the  succinate  of  peroxide  of  iron  is 
liltered,  and  edulcorated  with  cold  water.  Warm  water 
cannot  be  used,  because  it  decomposes  tin.1  precipitate, 
and  dissolves  an  acid  succinate  of  iron.  The  operator 
ma\  employ  for  these  precipitations  tin4  crystallised  succi- 
nate of  soda,  which  can  always  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
neutrality.  liut,  in  general,  the  neutral  succinate  of  am- 
monia is  used  ;  and.  indeed,  there  are  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  use  any  other  succinate.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  crystallised  succinate  of  ammonia  of 
which  use  is  made,  as  that  is  an  acid  salt:  the  neutral 
succinate  of  ammonia  is  formed  b\  the  saturation  of  diluted 
ammonia  with  succinic  acid.  When  the  succinate  of  iron 
has  been  washed  and  dried,  it  is  heated  to  redness.  Durimr 
the  ignition,  the  operator  must  take  particular  care  to 
support  a  current  of  ,iir,  leM  the  peroxide  of  iron  be 
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reduced  by  the  charcoal  of  the  succinic  acid.  To  produce 
the  current  of  air,  a  cold  body  is  laid  across  the  platinum 
crucible.  With  small  quantities  of  succinate  of  iron,  the 
reduction  of  the  peroxide  during  the  ignition  can  easily  be 
prevented ;  but  the  prevention  is  more  difficult  with  large 
quantities.  It  is  possible,  however,  after  the  washing  of 
the  succinate  of  iron,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  its 
succinic  acid.  Bkrzrlius  directs  us  to  pour  diluted 
ammonia  over  the  succinate  of  iron  while  still  on  the  filter. 
Succinic  acid  is  abstracted,  and  the  precipitate  becomes 
smaller  in  volume  and  deeper  in  colour. 

From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron, 
the  operator  has  still  to  separate  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. It  may  either  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash  as  carbonate  of  manganese,  or  it  may  be  converted 
into  sulphate  of  manganese.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  peroxide  of  iron  must  have  been  precipitated  by  succi- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  not  by  succinate  of  soda. 

Separation  from  Manganese  by  Ammonia. — The  separation 
by  alcaline  succinates,  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide 
of  manganese,  has  no  difficulties,  when  there  is  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  peroxide  of  iron.  But  when  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  is  small,  it  is  found  to  be  very  difficult  so  to 
saturate  the  solution  with  ammonia  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  shall  remain  in  solution,  and  only  a 
small  portion  be  precipitated;  because  a  single  drop  of 
very  dilute  ammonia  is  often  sufficient  to  throw  down  the 
whole  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  difficulties  of  the 
process  increase  considerably  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very  considerable; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  oxidising  power  of  the  air,  exercised 
on  the  neutralised  solution,  can  very  easily  produce  a 
portion  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  which,  precipitating 
with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  renders  the  result  altogether 
inaccurate.  When,  therefore,  a  mere  trace  of  peroxide 
of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is 
the  following :  The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  a  large 
quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  precipitates  the  per- 
oxide of  iron  by  caustic  ammonia.    When  the  solution  is 
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extremely  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
unnecessary.  An  excess  of  ammonia  is  also  to  be  avoided. 
The  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  is  filtered  as  quickly  as 
possible,  lest  it  become  contaminated  with  peroxide  of 
manganese.  Should  the  presence  of  manganese  be  still 
suspected  in  the  peroxide  of  iron  thus  separated,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  be  redissolvcd  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
peroxide  of  iron  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  succinate. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  protoxide  of  manganese  are 
thus  easily  and  completely  separated. 

Precipitation  by  Alealine  lienzoates. — Instead  of  the  suc- 
cinates, we  can,  according  to  Hisingkr  {Afhandlingar  i 
FysiJt/r.  in.  p.  152),  employ  the  benzoates  with  the  like 
good  consequences.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  as  perfectly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  And,  by  the  precipi- 
tation with  benzoates,  the  same  precautionary  measures 
are  to  be  observed  as  by  the  precipitation  with  succinates. 
Formerly,  when  benzoic  acid  was  cheaper  than  succinic 
acid,  there  was  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  the 
former  as  a  precipitant  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  At  present, 
however,  the  advantage,  in  point  of  economy,  lies  on  the 
other  side.  Then1  are  other  circumstances  too,  which 
render  the  employment  of  succinates  preferable  to  that  of 
benzoates.  The  precipitate  of  benzoate  of  iron  is  still 
more  bulky  than  that  of  succinate  of  iron,  and  as  the  ben- 
zoic acid  contains  much  more  carbon  than  the  succinic  acid, 
there  is  still  more  occasion  to  dread  the  reducing  effects  of 
the  subsequent  ignition.  Nevertheless,  the  operator  has 
the  same  resource  here  that  he  had  in  the  former  case :  he 
can  separate  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  benzoate  of  iron, 
just  as  he  could  separate  the  succinic  acid  from  the  succi- 
nate of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  by  caustic  ammonia.  In  both 
cases,  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  effects  the  separation  of  most  of  the  succinic  acid,  but 
never  of  the  trhole. 

Separation  from  Zireonia. — To  separate  peroxide  of  iron 
from  zireonia,  the  operator  begins  by  adding  to  the  diluted 
solution  of  the  two  oxides,  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
acid  has  the  property  of  rendering  a  great  number  of  solu- 
tions of  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  incapable  of  precipita- 
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tion  by  alcalies ;  among  other  solutions,  those  of  peroxide 
of  iron  and  zirconia  are  thus  affected.  If,  therefore,  to  the 
solution  of  these  two  bases,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  added,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate.  The  solution,  then,  being  ren- 
dered ammoniaca],  the  operator  gradually  adds  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  it  produces  a  black 
precipitate.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  hereby  precipitated 
as  sulphuret  of  iron,  while  the  zirconia  remains  in  solution. 
When  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid  has  a  yellow  colour,  it  is  filtered ;  if, 
however,  the  solution  after  some  time  remains  greenish,  it 
must  not  be  filtered  until,  by  exposing  the  whole  to  a  very 
gentle  heat,  the  entire  deposition  of  the  precipitate  is  occa- 
sioned, and  the  solution  is  rendered  yellow.  The  sulphuret 
of  iron  must  be  very  quickly  and  completely  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
When  the  washing  is  finished,  the  precipitate  must  be 
converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  above.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sul- 
phuret of  iron  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass 
is  ignited  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible.  Atmo- 
spheric air  must  be"  permitted  to  have  access,  and  the 
ignition  must  be  continued  until  the  zirconia  becomes 
white.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  when  the  quantity  of 
the  dry  mass  is  rather  considerable,  to  bring  the  ignition 
to  this  perfection,  because  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid 
burns  away  very  slowly.  The  consumption  of  the  charcoal 
is  very  easily  effected,  however,  when  the  dry  mass  is 
placed  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  and  the 
capsule  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  a  small  cupellation 
furnace.  When  the  zirconia  is  burnt  to  whiteness,  it  is 
ready  to  be  weighed.— If  the  tartaric  acid  employed  in  this 
operation  contain  any  fixed  constituents,  such  as  lime,  &c, 
the  whole  quantity  of  these  is  found,  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  mixed  with  the  zirconia. 

Separation  from  Cerium. — The  separation  of  peroxide  of 
iron  from  the  oxides  of  cerium,  is  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  its  separation  from  yttria. 

Separation  from  Yttria.— Peroxide  of  iron  can  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  yttria,  by  the  process  employed  to  separate  it 
from  xirconia.  More  mnerallv,  however,  yttria  lias  been 
separated  from  peroxide  of  iron,  by  the  process  which 
follows:  The  solution  of  both  substance's  is  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by 
succinate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the 
.succinate  of  iron,  and  the  yttria  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  more  ammonia. 

Srptirn  thin  fi»,m  (ihiciun  ami  Aluni'imi  .  —  Peroxide  of  iron 
is  separated,  both  from  ulueina  and  alumina,  by  caustic 
potash.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  rather  small 
\olume,  and  then,  in  a  capsule  of  porcelain,  or  still  better, 
<d' platinum,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  is  warmed  or  un:tl\  boiled.  At  first,  all  the  oxides 
are  precipitated,  but  if  a  sutiicicnt  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  has  beta  added,  the  alumina  and  "lucina  are 
rcdissohed.  In  proportion  as  the  two  earths  dissoKe, 
the  undissolved  remainder,  which,  in  the  end,  consists 
of  peroxide  of  iron  alone,  becomes  more  darkly  brown  in 
its  colour.  The  ope  rator  iiltcrs  the  solution,  and  washes 
the  peroxide  of  iron,  lie  supersaturates  the  filtered  liquor 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  then,  if  it  contain  alumina,  he 
precipitates  it  with  carbonate  ol  amnionia  ;  or,  if  it  contain 
irhu  ina,  he  precipitates  it  with  caustic  ammonia.  Should 
both  these  earths  be  present,  they  must  be  separated  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  at  pa»v  %7.  The  per- 
oxide of  iron  must,  in  the  case  of  an  accurate  analysis,  he 
rcdissolvcd  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  caustic 
ammonia. ---This  method  of  separating  the  peroxide  of  iron 
I rom  ulncina  and  alumina  has  a  vcr\  disagreeable  atten- 
dant; it  is,  that  an  operator  who  is  not  very  experienced, 
can  ne\cr  tell  when  the  proper  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
is  added  to  the  solution.  The  dark  brown  colour  of  the 
undissolved  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  iruide  which  otten  is 
decepti\e.  It  is  only  when  the  sedation  of  <rlucina  or 
alumina  in  caustic  potash  has  been  liltcred  from  the  preci- 
pitated peroxide  id"  iron,  that  the  operator  can  ascertain 
whether  the  quant  it  \  of  potash  necessary  to  elfect  the 
complete-  reparation  ed*  the  substances  has  been  added. 
The  proof  consists  in  addim:  to  the-  liltcred  alcaline  solution 
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a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  If  this  produces  a  small 
cloud  of  alumina  or  glucina,  which,  upon  agitating  the 
solution,  is  redissolved,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  caustic 
potash  has  been  added  in  sufficient  excess. 

Separation  from  Magnesia.— Peroxide  of  iron  is  sepa- 
rated from  magnesia,  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
separated  from  manganese.  The  operator  first  adds  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  iron  and  magnesia, 
and  then  applies  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia.  If  the 
solution  be  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  unnecessary.  TIkj  peroxide  of  iron  thus  precipitated 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  little  magnesia,  even  when 
the  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  solution,  is 
very  considerable.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  muri- 
atic acid,  the  solution  is  accurately  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia, and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  a  neutral 
alcaline  succinate,  in  the  manner,  and  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions, which  have  been  fully  described  at  page  55.  The 
solution  filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron,  as  it  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  is  to  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion which  was  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia,  and  which  consequently  contains  the 
main  quantity  of  magnesia.  The  magnesia  is  then  preci- 
pitated from  the  mixed  solution. 

Separation  from  Lime  and  Strontian. — Peroxide  of  iron 
is  separated  from  lime  and  strontian  by  caustic  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  oxide  but  not  the  earths.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
earths  are  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution.  The 
operator  has  hereby  to  observe  the  precaution  of  very 
quickly  filtering  and  washing  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  he  has 
also  to  take  care  to  protect  the  precipitate,  during  the 
filtration,  as  much  as  possible  against  the  action  of  the 
air;  the  peroxide  of  iron  can  otherwise  be  easily  con- 
taminated by  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  strontian. 

SejHiration  from  Barytes.-Yeroxide  of  iron  is  separated 
from  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Separation  from  Fixed  Alcalies. — Peroxide  of  iron  is' 
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separated  from  the  fixed  alcalies  by  caustic  ammonia. 
The  solution  tiltered  from  the  precipitated  peroxide  of 
iron  contains  the  alealies.  By  evaporating  the  solution 
and  igniting  the  dry  mass,  the  alealies  are  obtained  in 
combination  with  the  acid  which  was  contained  in  the 
solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alealies. 

Separation  from  several  o  f  the  preceding  Substances. — When 
peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from  several  of  the 
substances  which  have  been  spoken  of  above,  the  course 
of  the  analysis  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
on  the  separation  of  each  particular  substance.  When, 
for  example,  peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from 
protoxide  of  manganese,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  and  a 
fixed  alcali,  the  separating  processes  may  be  as  follows: 
The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  a  sulhcient  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which,  however,  is  not  necessary 
when  the  solution  is  very  acid.  Jle  then  supersaturates 
the  solution  with  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate  which 
appears,  is  quickly  filtered,  and,  during  the  filtration,  is 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquor  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  resulting  from  the  application 
of  caustic  ammonia,  contains  peroxide  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina, as  well  as  small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  Jt  is  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid  :  the  solution 
is  then  boiled  with  caustic  potash.  The  alumina  is  dis- 
solved by  the  potash,  and  is  afterwards  precipitated  from 
the  filtered  solution,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  32. 
The  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the  alumina,  preci- 
pitates the  peroxide  of  iron  with  the  small  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  This  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  and  saturated  with  ammonia.  The  peroxide  of  iron 
is  then  precipitated  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  The  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime;  and  by  means 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  manganese.  The 
solution  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  is  acidulated  by  niu- 
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riatic  acid,  and  warmed,  to  destroy  the  excess  of  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mans  is  ignited.  It  is  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  It 
is  now  once  more  ignited,  and  is  treated,  during  the  ignition, 
with  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  convert  the  alcaline 
bisulphates  into  neutral  sulphates.  When  the  ignition  is 
ended,  the  saline  mass  is  weighed.  It  contains  the  magne- 
sian  sulphate  and  the  alcaline  sulphate.  The  magnesia 
and  the  alcali  are  separated  by  the  process  described  at 
page  29.— The  course  of  this  analysis  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied when  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very 
considerable.  In  that  case,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia,  before  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  the 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  is 
given  at  page  48. 

Separation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron, — 
The  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide  of  iron 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  When  other  substances  are  in 
combination  with  these  oxides,  the  difficulties  are  much 
increased.  And  when  the  compound  is  incapable  of  solu- 
tion in  acids,  the  separate  determination  of  the  oxides 
cannot  possibly  be  effected. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  compounds  are  to  be  examined, 
which  consist  merely  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  which  are  soluble  in  acids.  Compounds  of  this  de- 
scription are  the  native  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  sort 
of  oxide  of  iron  which  is  produced  when  iron  is  heated  to 
redness  in  the  open  air  (Eisen-Hammerschlag).  A  given 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  whole  is 
heated,  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide. 
The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide,  it  is  easy  to  learn  with  how  much  oxygen 
the  substance  must  have  combined,  that  the  protoxide  of 
iron  which.it  contained,  might  be  converted  into  peroxide. 
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All  the  increase  of  weight  which  the  mixture  of  oxides 
has  expcrh  need  on  l»<  imr  converted  into  peroxide,  is 
owimr  to  the  nc<|iiisition  of  oxyiren.  The  oxygen  has 
combined  with  the  protoxide  of  the  coni})ound,  and  is 
half  so  much  in  quantity  as  the  oxyiren  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  protoxide;  for  the  protoxide  of  iron,  on  beimr 
fully  eomerted  into  peroxide,  acquires  one  hall'  more 
oxyiren  than  it  already  possessed.  Thus,  then,  finding 
first,  the  (i  j  intitv  of  ox\iren  iraincd  bv  the  substanc  e 
operated  upon,  we  liud  next  the  quantity  of  oxyiren  be- 
loniriwr  to  tli<*  protoxide  cxistimr  in  tin*  eompoimd  :  and 
herefrom,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  tin*  (piantity  of  the  prot- 
oxide. When  this  is  found,  the  (piantity  of  the  peroxide 
contained  in  the  substance  is  learned  from  the  difference 
in  weight,  between  the  (piantity  of  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  and  the  (piantity  of  protoxide  made 
out  bv  calculation. 

Jt  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  this  analysis,  the  utmost 
deirree  of  accuracy  must  be  obserwd.  In  the  compounds 
of  peroxide  of  iron  with  protoxide  of  iron,  the  (piantity  of 
the  former  is  <ronerally  wry  larire  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  latter;  the  increase  of  weiirht  irained  by  the  sub- 
stance, when  its  protoxide  is  eomerted  into  peroxide,  is 
therefore  \  er\  small;  and  when  even  a  verv  small  error  is 
connnitted  in  the  determination  of  this  increase  of  weight, 
this  error  becomes  very  considerable  in  the  subsequent 
calculation  of  the  (piantity  of  protoxide. 

When  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  contains 
small  quantities  of  constituents  which  are  insoluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
remainder,  and  the  weiirht  of  the  latter  is  determined  and 
deducted  from  that  of  the  substance  submitted  to  anahsis. 
These  insoluble  constituents  are  almost  always  deposited, 
as  well  by  the  magnetic  iron  ore  as  by  the  different  sorts 
of  oxide  produced  by  heatinir  iron  to  redness  in  the  open 
air. 

lhdnct'ioii  of  the  O.rtt/rsof  Iron  hif  f ft/(frn(/cn  (ids. — The 
(piantity  of  oxyiren  contained  in  a  compound,  consisting 
merely  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  can  be  deter- 
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mined  by  following  a  method  differing  altogether  from  the 
above.  This  method  consists  in  converting  the  oxides  into 
metallic  iron.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  passing  a 
stream  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  the  oxides,  while  exposed 
to  heat.  By  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  gas  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  is  produced,  of  which  care  is  taken  to  determine 
the  weight  The  performance  of  the  experiment  is  as 
follows:  The  operator  produces  the  hydrogen  gas  in  a 
flask  a,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork,  in  which  two  holes  are 
bored.  Through  one  of  these  holes  passes  a  funnel  b, 
with  a  long  neck ;  through  the  other  bole  passes  a  tube, 
which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  intended  to  lead  away 
the  gas.  In  this  tube  two  bulbs  c  c  are  blown.  In  the 
flask  a  the  operator  puts  some  granulated  zinc,  and  as 
much  water  as  occupies  one-third  part  of  its  capacity. 
The  glass  tube  of  the  funnel  b  must  pass  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  poured  through 
the  funnel  into  the  flask,  so  as  to  disengage  a  very  slow 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  passes  away  by  the  con* 
ducting  tube.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  which  flies  off  with  the  hydrogen  gas,  is  deposited 
in  the  two  bulbs  cc.  The  remainder  of  the  vapour  of 
water  is  completely  separated  from  the  hydrogen  gas,  by 
forcing  the  latter  to  pass  through  the  glass  tube  d,  which 
is  filled  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  connected  by  a 
tube  of  Indian  rubber  with  the  tube  which  leads  the  gas 
from  the  flask.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  connected,  likewise  by  a  tube  of 
Indian  rubber,  with  a  glass  tube,  having  a  bulb  e  blown 
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in  the  middle  of  it.  it  is  necessary  that  the  bulb  e  be  of 
pretty  strong  glass,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  or  melted 
by  the  ac  tion  of  the  heat  applied  to  assist  the  decomposing 
power  of  the  gas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  blowing  a  bulb 
in  the  middle  of  a  glass  tube  for  this  purpose,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  little  glass  bulb,  formed  of  strong  glass,  and  to 
solder  two  small  glass  conducting  tubes  to  its  sides.  The 
small  glass  tube,  on  that  side  of  the  bulb  which  is  farthest 
from  the  tube  holding  the  chloride  of  calcium,  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a  line  point.  The  bulb  e  and  its  two  tubes 
being  completed,  it  is  lirst  weighed  alone  with  accuracy. 
So  much  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  then  put  into 
it  as  may  be  judged  to  be  convenient;  particular  care 
beiny  taken  to  lodge  the  whole  portion  in  the  bulb  e,  and 
to  cleanse  the  glass  tube  at  each  side  with  the  plume  of  a 
small  feather.  The  bulb  is  then  weighed  again,  and  the 
increase  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis.  It  is  proper,  in  most  cases,  to 
employ  the  substance  in  the  state  of  powder,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  then  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen 
gas,  but  especially  because  it  is  then  in  the  condition 
most  adapted  to  avoid  the  loss  which  ensues  when  a 
substance,  on  the  first  application  of  heat,  decrepitates, 
a  phenomenon  which  very  generally  occurs  with  minerals. 
With  the  bulb  c,  a  second  bulb  //,  is,  by  means  of  an 
Indian  rubber  tube,  so  connected,  that  the  point  of  the 
tube  of  the  bulb  e.  passes  into  the  bulb  //.  The  other  glass 
tube  of  the  bulb  fj  is  connected  with  the  small  tube  //, 
which  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  by  means  of  a 
<:ork,  which  fits  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  tube  //.  The 
bulb  //,  the  glass  tube  //,  and  the  Indian  rubber  tube  which 
connects//  to  are  all  to  be  weighed  together,  before  they 
arc  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. — When  the  ap- 
paratus is  complete,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
bulb  is  very  gradually  heated;  but  afterwards  the  heat 
is  slowly  raised  until  the  bulb  becomes  red-hot.  The  heat 
is  applied  by  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  By  this 
operation,  the  oxides  of  iron  are  completely  reduced  to 
metallic  iron.  The  water  which  is  produced,  drops  from 
the  pointed  tube  of  the  bulb  c  into  the  bulb  7,  where  the 
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greater  portion  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  A  smaller 
portion,  which  passes  on  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  absorbed 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  k.  Nothing  escapes, 
therefore,  by  the  tube  t,  but  the  superfluous  dry  hydrogen 
£as.  When  water  ceases  to  be  produced,  which  is  the 
case  when  no  new  drops  appear  to  form  at  the  point  of 
the  tube  in  the  bulb  g,  the  decomposition  is  completed. 
The  heat  is  then  gradually  diminished,  and  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  cool.  During  the  cooling,  a  slow  but  continued 
current  of  hydrogen  gas  must  pass  through  the  apparatus. 
When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  the  iron  which  is  formed  in  the  bulb  e9 
and  the  weight  of  the  water  which  is  produced  by  the 
operation.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  found  in  the 
bulb  g ;  a  smaller  portion  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  h.  That  these  weighings 
may  be  properly  executed,  the  bulbs  e  and  g  must  be 
separated.  The  last  drop  of  water  that  has  been  formed 
remains,  however,  in  the  end  of  the  pointed  tube  of  the 
bulb  e.  This  water  must  not  be  weighed  with  e,  but 
with  g.  For  this  reason,  the  pointed  tube  is  cut  off  from 
the  bulb  e  by  means  of  a  sharp  file,  and  is  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  bulb  g.  The  tube  A,  the  bulb  g,  the 
Indian  rubber  tube,  and  the  point  of  the  tube  cut  from 
the  bulb  e,  can  then  be  weighed  together.  The  operator 
dries  the  piece  of  tube  and  weighs  it  alone.  He  weighs 
farther  the  bulb  e  without  the  piece  of  tube,  and  after- 
wards adds  to  this  the  weight  of  the  latter.  From  these 
different  weighings,  it  is  easy  to  learn  how  much  the 
substance  which  has  been  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  has 
lost  in  weight.  This  loss  of  weight  consists  of  oxygen. 
The  weight  of  the  bulb  g  and  the  tube  h  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  after  allowing  for  the  original  weight  of  the 
apparatus  and  for  the  weight  of  the  dry  piece  of  pointed 
rube,  gives  the  quantity  of  water  produced.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  essential  to  the  constitution  of  this  quantity  of 
w rater,  is  then  calculated.  The  oxygen  indicated  by  the 
loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  substance  reduced,  and  the 
oxygen  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  water  produced,  are 
quantities  which  should  be  in  exact  accordance.  Any 
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difference  which  may  be  round,  indicates  inaccuracy  in 
the  performance  of  the  operation. 

It  would  be  easy,  in  this  experiment,  to  determine 
merely  the  weight  of  the  reduced  iron  in  the  bulb  c,  and 
in  verity,  the  whole  apparatus  would  be  much  simpler,  if 
the  operator  chose  to  dispense  with  the  weighing  of  the 
water.  Hut  as  the  result  of  this  experiment  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  exact,  if  it  is  intended  to  draw  conclusions 
from  it  respecting  the  relative  quantities  of  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis,  it  is  improper  to  neglect  any  means  of  confirming 
the  result.  Now  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
water  formed,  alfords  a  very  good  confirmation  of  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  lost  by  the  substance  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  gas.  It  would  be  possible,  with  a  view  to 
another  simplification  of  the  apparatus,  to  omit  the  bulb 
<y,  and  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  water  produced  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  h.  There- 
by, however,  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  water 
would  come  to  be  very  inaccurate;  the  determination 
indeed  could  only  be  effected  at  all,  when  the  quantity  of 
water  was  very  small.  If  the  quantity  of  water  was 
considerable,  it  would  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium;  the  solution  so  produced  would  flow  towards 
the  point  /,  ami  a  portion  of  water  could  be  lost  by  dissi- 
pation in  vapour,  in  many  cases,  it  is  also  of  importance 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  water  which  is  produced. 
The  operator  must  invariably  observe  whether  or  not  the 
water  have  anyellect  on  litmus  paper;  it  often  can  change 
the  colour  to  n  d  or  to  blue.  When  the  water  possesses 
any  such  property,  it  indicates  that  the  oxides  of  iron 
submitted  to  analysis,  wi  re  not  quite  free  from  foreign  ad- 
mixlurc. — Another  precautionary  measure  to  be  observed 
in  this  experiment,  is  to  apply  to  the  bulb  v  the  strongest 
degree  of  heat  which  the  glass  is  capable  of  supporting. 
If  a  irentler  heat  is  employed,  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  peroxide  of  iron  ma\  still  be  completely  reduced,  hut 
the  reduced  iron  may  then  have  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  entering  into  combustion  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  atmospheric  air.    The  farther  precaution  is  also  to 
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be  taken,  of  permitting  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  to 
pass  through  very  slowly,  in  order,  not  only  that  the  whole 
of  the  water  produced  may  be  condensed  in  the  vessels 
y  and  A,  but  also  that  all  the  vapour  which  the  gas  con- 
tains when  it  issues  from  the  flask  ay  may  be  completely 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  d. 

When  the  substance  contains  other  oxides,  which  are 
irreducible  by  hydrogen  gas,  these  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment,  upon  dissolving  the  result  m  muriatic 
acid.  There  often  remain  then  small  portions  of  foreign 
constituents,  which  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
weight  of  the  insoluble  matters  is  determined,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis. 

What  is  determined,  by  this  experiment,  is  merely  the 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  a  compound  of  peroxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  There  are,  however,  methods  of 
determining,  with  respect  to  such  compounds,  the  quantity 
both  of  peroxide  and  protoxide.  These  methods  can 
even  be  often  employed,  when  the  two  oxides  of  iron  are 
combined  with  other  substances.  But  in  all  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  substance  to  be  analysed  be  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid. 

of  Iran,  in  a  Compound  of  Peroxide  and  Protoxide.— -The 
following  method  is  employed  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  iron :  An  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the 
substance  is  placed  in  a  capacious  11  ask,  which  can  be 
closed  air-tight  by  a  glass  stopple.  The  substance  may 
be  employed  in  lumps,  provided  that  the  lumps  can  be 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
substance  must  be  pulverised  before  it  is  weighed.  The 
flask  is  then  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  passing  the 
gas  through  a  glass  tube,  which  goes  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask,  but  does  not  touch  the  substance  contained 
in  the  flask.  When  it  is  thought  that  the  more  ponderous 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  expelled  all  the  atmospherical  air 
from  the  flask,  the  glass  tube  is  removed,  the  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  necessary  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance is  immediately  added,  and  the  flask  is  quickly 
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closed.    For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  a  piece  of  wet 
pig's  bladder  is  bound  over  the  neck  of  the  (lask.    \\  hen 
the  solution  of  the  substance  is  completely  effected,  the 
flask  is  opened  and  filled  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.   This  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  have 
been  recently  and  e  xpressly  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
Jt  must  be  as  completely  saturate  d  with  gas  as  possible, 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  completely  free  from  separated 
sulphur.    The  fl.  sk  being  filled  with  this  solution,  must 
be  immediately  closed  with  the  stopple,  and  again  bound 
with  pig's  bladder,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The 
mixture  becomes  milky,  but  alter  the  lapse  of  some  days, 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reduces  the  per- 
oxide of  iron,  contained  in  the  solution,  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  sulphur  being  precipitated.    If  the  solu- 
tion be  not  rende  red  milky  by  the  addition  of  the  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  if  no  deposition  of  pure  sul- 
phur take  place,  then  the  substance  contains  merely  prot- 
oxide and  no  peroxide  of  iron.— If  there  be  a  deposition 
of  sulphur,  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble throng!)  a  small  weighed  filter,  and  the  sulphur  is  then 
brought  upon  it  to  be  edulcorated.    During  the  filtration, 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air  must  be  hindered  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  undecoinposed  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  not  be  made  to  deposit  an  additional  quantity  of 
sulphur.    When  the4  washing  is  completed,  the  sulphur  is 
dried  on  the  idler  by  the  application  of  a  ve  ry  gentle  heat, 
and  is  then  weighed.    After  the  weighing,  it  is  burnt,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  whether  it  be  pure  or  not.    If  the 
substance  submitted  to  analysis  contained  foreign  bodies, 
insoluble1  in  muriatic  acid,  these  are  obtained  after  the 
burning  away  of  the  sulphur.    This  remainder  is  weighed, 
and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphur.    From  the 
weight  of  the*  sulphur,  it  is  e  asy  te)  find  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  has  combined  and  formed  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
oxyge  n,  in  combination  w  ith  iron,  formed  peroxide  of  iron, 
w  hich  has,  by  the-  operation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
been  converted  into  protoxide  of  iron.    If  we  take  three 
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times  this  quantity  of  oxygen,  we  have  the  whole  quantity 
of  oxygen  which,  in  the  original  substance,  was  combined 
with  iron  into  peroxide  of  iron.  The  quantity  of  the 
peroxide  is  therefore  easy  of  discovery. — It  is  necessary 
to  observe  here,  that  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  employed.  Upon  opening 
the  flask,  the  liquid  it  contains  must  smell  distinctly  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  then  the 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution,  was  too  great 
in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Determination  of  the  Quantity  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  in 
a  Compound  of  Peroxide  and  Protoxide. — The  method  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  contained 
in  the  substance  analysed,  is  as  follows :— A  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  This 
is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
flask,  in  which  the  solution  is  made,  must  be  one  which 
can  be  securely  closed  by  a  glass  stopple,  only  it  need 
not  be  so  large  as  the  flask  which  is  employed  when  the 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  is  to  be  determined.    It  must,  as 
above  described,  be  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  before 
the  muriatic  acid  is  added.    When  the  solution  of  the 
substance  is  effected,  the  operator  must  quickly  pour  into 
the  flask  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassium,  or  of  gold  and  sodium,  and  close  the  flask. 
By  the  mutual  action  of  these  solutions,  metallic  gold  is 
precipitated,  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  protoxide 
of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide.    If  no  gold  is  reduced, 
the  substance  contains  no  protoxide  of  iron.   A  still  easier 
method  of  convincing  oneself  whether  protoxide  of  iron 
be  present  or  not,  is  to  add  to  another  solution  of  the 
substance,  a  solution  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which 
detects,  by  the  production  of  a  blue  precipitate,  the  slightest 
traces  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution.  This  blue  precipitate 
is  produced  even  when  the  protoxide  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron.— But  if,  now,  metallic 
gold  should  have  separated,  it  is,  after  some  time,  to  be 
filtered.    It  is  then  to  be  washed  well,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed.   Frpm  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained,  the 
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quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  necessary  to  convert  tlic 
protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide  of  iron  is  ascertained  by 
calculation  :  this  is  the  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  has  resulted  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.    If  we  double  this 
quantity  of  oxygen,  we  have  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ap- 
pertaining to  the  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance analysed.     Hence,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  can  he  easi  y  calculated.— Tt  is  necessary  that,  during 
the  solution  of  the  substance  in  muriatic  acid,  the  access 
of  atmospheric  air  Ik;  prevented  as  much  as  possible, 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  might  he  converted 
into  peroxide,  before  the  addition  of  the  gold  solution. — 
One  cannot,  instead  of  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  potassium,  or  of  gold  and  sodium,  employ  a 
solution  of  the  simple  chloride  of  gold,  w  ith  the  like  good 
consequences.    Even  when  the  latter  is  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  it  yields  reduced  gold,  in  consequence  of 
accidental  circumstances,  much  easier  than  the  crystallised 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  of  gold  and 
sodium  does:  the  employment  of  the  chloride  of  gold  solu- 
tion leads  therefore  to  uncertain  results. — If  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis  contain  small  portions  of  foreign 
admixtures,  which  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  the  re- 
duced gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  impurities.     The  gold  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  insoluble  substances  are  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.    Upon  deducting  the  weight  so  obtained  from 
that  of  the  reduced  gold,  the  remainder  indicates  the  true 
quantity  of  the  latter. 

This  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  a  compound,  can  be  employed  in  many 
cases,  in  which  the  above  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  impracticable.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  execute  the  latter 
process,  when  the  substance  to  be  analysed  contains  con- 
stituents which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  none  of  these  me- 
thods can  he  employed  w  hen  the  substance  to  be  analysed 
is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.    Not  only  are  we,  in  this 
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case,  without  the  means  of  determining  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
compound  which  is  examined,  but  we  are  often  unable  to 
determine  with  certainty  which  of  the  oxides  it  is  that  a 
particular  substance  contains.  We  determine,  in  such 
cases,  the  quantity  of  iron  as  peroxide,  and  it  is  in  general 
assumed,  that,  when  no  excess  is  obtained,  by  the  analysis, 
the  iron  was  contained  in  the  substance  as  peroxide,  and 
that,  when  an  excess  is  obtained,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  protoxide.  When  the  analysis  has  been  executed  with 
care,  this  assumption  is  proper  enough  if  iron  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  substance  examined.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  hope  of  determining  the  state  of 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  by  experiment,  must  be  given  up. 
Even  when  the  other  oxides  which  the  substance  contains 
are  incapable  of  reduction  by  hydrogen  gas,  we  are  still 
unable  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides 
of  iron ;  because,  in  general,  the  oxides  of  iron,  which  are 
contained  in  substances  that  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
are  incapable  of  being  reduced  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas. — The  colour  of  the  substance,  to  which  we  might 
look  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the 
iron  it  contains,  is  often  very  deceptive ;  yet,  in  general, 
it  is  considered  that  a  green  or  black  colour  indicates 
protoxide  of  iron,  while  a  red,  yellow,  or  white  colour 
authorises  us  to  decide  that  peroxide  of  iron  is  present 
It  is  indeed  true  that  a  green  or  black  colour,  especially 
when  the  substance  acts  strongly  upon  the  magnet,  is 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is, 
however,  no  less  true,  that  the  substance  can,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  much  peroxide  of  iron. 

XV.  ZINC. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Zinc. — When 
oxide  of  zinc  is  contained  alone  in  a  solution,  and  is  to 
be  quantitatively  determined,  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
sulphate,  yet  this  method  of  estimation  docs  not  succeed 
so  well  as  it  does  with  magnesia.  The  sulphate  of  zinc 
loses  a  portion  of  its  acid  during  ignition,  on  which  ac- 
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count  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  subsequently insokH 
in  water. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash.— The  come' 
precipitant  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  a  solution  of  carbooaU1 
potash.   If  the  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  contain  no  v 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  mingled  with  an  excess  of  carte 
of  potash,  and  heated  till  it  boils :  the  precipitated  c 
bonate  of  zinc  is  then  filtered  and  washed.    If,  on  i 
contrary,  ammoniacal  salts  be  present  in  the  solution,  i 
a m moniacal  salts  must  first  be  destroyed  by  the 


method  of  proceeding,  is  to  mix  the  solution  with  sur? 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  may  be  suffici^ 
decompose  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  then  to  evapc* 1 
the  mixture  to  dryness.    Hot  water  is  poured  over  the 
mass,  the  mixture  is  heated  till  it  boils ;  the  carbona:' 
zinc  is  then  filtered.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mak 
mistake  in  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash.  T1 
same  general  precautionary  measures  are  to  be  obser 
as  have  been  described  at  page  25,  in  treating  ot 
separation  of  magnesia  from  a  solution  containing 
monia.    If  a  solution,  containing  oxide  of  zinc,  were  u 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  evapon 
very  slowly  by  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  afterwards  miti. 
with  cold  water,  and  then  filtered  to  separate  the  carb^ 
of  zinc,  the  liquid,  which  would  pass  through  the  fii' 
would  still  contain  much  oxide  of  zinc  in  solution; 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  1  1 
strong  heat,  and  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  hot* J 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  recommended  above. 

After  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  carbon^ 
potash,  the  operator  should  never  neglect  to  eOT 
whether  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of i 
is  free  from  oxide  of  zinc.  The  best  method  of  m;^ 
this  examination,  is  to  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drop 
bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia.  If  a  white  vohunie 
precipitate  is  produced,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  preseD' 
dissolved  oxide  of  zinc.  The  small  quantity  of  svlfi 
of  zinc  thus  precipitated  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  tiw 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  presently  described.— ^ N 
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the  carbonate  of  zinc  has  been  precipitated  with  the  re- 
quisite precautions,  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  zinc 
obtained  from  the  filtered  solution,  is  imponderable. 

The  carbonate  of  zinc  is  dried,  and  then  strongly  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular 
wick,  by  which  means  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  then  weighed. 

Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Zinc  is 
often  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  zinc,  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  of  the  zinc  oxide  salt 
be  neutral,  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
it  directly ;  if  the  solution  be  acid,  it  is  previously  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  by  which,  when  the  proper 
quantity  is  added,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  at  first  precipitated, 
is  redissolved ;  the  operator  can  then  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  which  is  insoluble  in  every  excess  of  alcali. 
The  sulphuret  of  zinc  forms  a  white  voluminous  precipi- 
tate, which  must  be  allowed  to  subside  completely  before 
the  solution  is  filtered.  The  operator  first  filters  the  clear 
solution,  and  brings  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  upon  the  filter 
afterwards.  If  he  neglect  this  precaution,  the  sulphuret 
of  zinc  stops  the  pores  of  the  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
the  filtering,  and  the  solution  passes  through  exceedingly 
slow.  The  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water,  to 
which  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added:  it 
is  taken  wet  from  the  funnel,  and  digested,  with  the  filter, 
in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  by  which  it  is  dissolved, 
while  a  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  takes 
place.  When  the  digestion  has  continued  so  long  that 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  scarcely  any  linger 
sensible,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron. — Oxide  of  zinc  is 
separated  from  peroxide  of  iron  by  caustic  ammonia, 
wliich  must  be  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  two 
oxides.  The  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution,  while  the 
peroxide  of  iron  precipitates.  From  the  solution,  filtered 
from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  separated 
by  mixture  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporation  to 
dryness. — When  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  separated  from 
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protoxide  of  iron,  the  latter  must  lirst  be  converted  into 
peroxide  of  iron,  by  beiiisj  heated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  peroxide  of  iron, 
by  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  can  only  be  effected 
with  accuracy  when  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  not 
very  considerable.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  preponderates,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  peroxide  of 
iron  imcontaminatcd  by  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is,  in  that  case, 
better  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  oxides  by  suc- 
cinate of  ammonia.  The  solution  must  first  be  saturated, 
or  rather  somewhat  supersaturated  by  ammonia;  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  must  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  must  still  remain 
undissolved  when  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  added. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Mainjam  se. — From  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  the  oxide  of  zinc  cannot  be  separated 
by  caustic  potash.  Even  when  a  irreat  excess  of  caustic 
potash  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  a  jjood  separa- 
tion is  not  effected.  On  account  of  the  aeeess  of  air,  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  partly  converted  into  deut- 
oxide,  which  can  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  cleansed 
by  washing;  then1  still  remains,  howc\cr,  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  the  manganese,  and  the 
two  substances  cannot  be  totally  separated  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash. 

Manganese  and  zinc  must,  therefore,  be  separated  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  The  operator  can  precipitate 
them  together,  by  carbonate  of  potash,  as  carbonated 
oxides,  and  afterwards  convert  them  into  metallic  chlo- 
rides. The  chloride  of  zinc  is  \olatile,  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  chloride  of  manganese  by  distillation.  The 
modi*  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  The  carbonated  oxides 
are  strongly  ignited,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignition, 
they  lose  their  carbonic  acid.  What  remains  is  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  brow  n  oxide  of  manganese.  This  remainder  is 
put  into  a  little  irlass  bulb,  to  each  side  of  which  a  glass 
tube  is  soldered.  These  tubes  must  not  be  of  too  small 
a  diameter,  and  one  of  them  must  be  more  than  twice  as 
Ion-  as  the  other.    The  bulb  with  its  irlass  tubes  is  weighed. 
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before  the  oxides  are  put  into  it.  The  weighing  having 
been  effected,  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  oxides  is 
inserted,  and  the  interior  of  the  tubes  is  cleansed  from  any 
portion  of  the  oxides  by  moans  of  the  plume  of  a  feather; 
Thereupon  the  little  apparatus  is  again  weighed.  This 
second  weighing  shows  how  much  of  the  oxides  is  era- 
ployed  in  the  experiment.  The  operator  now  leads  over 
these  oxides  a  current  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  disen- 
gaging it  from  the  flask  a,  in  which,  previous  to  placing 
the  apparatus  together,  a  quantity  of  common  salt  has 


been  put.  The  opening  of  the  flask  a  is  closed  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  the  neck  of  a  long  funnel, 
bent  into  a  tube  of  safety,  and  of  which  the  inferior  end 
(which  is  best  if  pointed)  goes  but  a  few  inches  into  the 
flask.  Upon  gradually  pouring  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  through  this  funnel  into  the  flask,  a  disengagement 
of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  occasioned.  This  gas  escapes 
through  the  gas-conducting  tube,  which,  as  well  as  the 
funnel,  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  flask.  This  tube  is 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  provided  with  two  glass  bulbs  cc, 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  is  condensed. 
To  dry  the  gas  completely,  it  is  next  passed  through  the 
glass  tube  d,  which  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
connected  with  the  gas-conducting  tube  by  a  tube  of 
Indian  rubber.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  connected,  also  by  means  of  a  tube 
of  Indian  rubber,  with  the  bulb  e,  in  which  the  oxides  for 
decomposition  are  placed.  The  longer  of  the  two  glass 
tubes,  with  which  the  bulb  e  was  provided,  must  have 
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been  bent,  by  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  Ur 
with  circular  wick,  once,  at  a  right  angle.    This  bend; 
must  have  been  effected  after  the  second  weighing  of 
bulb,  for  had  the  bend  been  made  in  the  tube  before  l 
oxides  had  been  inserted  in  the  bulb,  the  weighing  ot 
bulb  with  the  oxides  would  have  been  difficult  I 
tube,  thus  bent  at  a  right  angle,  passes  through  ao 
which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  flask  k.    This  ves*. 
half  filled  with  water,  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia.  T 
glass  tube  ends  just  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  T 
cork  of  the  flask  k  has  a  second  hole,  through  *L 
another  gas-conducting  tube  passes. — When,  now, 
atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus 
the  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  bulb  e  is  gnult 
heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  «: 
The  oxides  are  thereby  converted  into  metallic  chlonJ 
the  conversion,  however,  takes  place  but  slowly.  1- 
chloride  of  zinc  volatilizes,  yet  its  complete  sepan: 
by  volatilization,  is  effected  only  by  the  strongest  de. 
of  heat  which  the  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick  ■-. 
produce.    If  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  be  cons>i 
able,  the  operation  must  bo  continued  for  several 
before  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  distilled  oil 
is  necessary  that  the  glass  tube,  which  is  bent  at  a  r. 
angle,  have  a  pretty  large  diameter,  about  the  third  oi 
inch,  for  example,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  stopped 
by  the  volatilized  chloride  of  zinc.    The  flame  ot  a 
spirit  lamp  is  employed  to  drive  chloride  of  zinc  from 
bulb  e  towards  the  flask  k.    If  it  gather  together  n 
bend  of  the  tube,  it  is  best  driven  on,  by  directum 
flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  towards  that  part  of  the  u 
w  ith  a  blow  pipe.   The  chloride  of  zinc  is  thus  iorcu 
pass  into  the  flask  k,  by  the  solution  in  which  it  i>  * 
solved.    When  no  more  chloride  of  zinc  passes  from 
bulb  e  towards  the  flask,  the  experiment  is  finished.  1 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  then  gradually  diminished,  and 
bulb  is  allowed  to  cool,  a  continued  current  of  mur  j 
acid  gas  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  appar* 
during  the  whole  time  of  cooling.    When  the  whok 
completely  cold,  the  glass  tube  is  cut,  with  the  help 
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sharp  file  at  the  mark  h.  But  if  the  chloride  of  zinc  has 
not  been  driven  beyond  that  mark,  and  cannot  be  readily 
driven  so  far,  the  tube  is  cut  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bulb  e,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  which  remains  in  the  tube 
is  very  carefully  washed  into  the  flask  k.  The  solution  in 
the  flask  then  contains  all  the  zinc,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  was  contained  in  the  bulb  e,  in  the  state  of 
oxide.  The  operator  adds  to  this  solution,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  precipitates  the  zinc 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  There- 
upon, the  portion  of  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  chloride  of 
zinc  was  contained,  is  cleansed  and  dried;  after  which, 
the  bulb  e  is  weighed,  and  the  chloride  of  manganese 
which  it  contains  is  separated  from  it  by  solution.  The 
bulb  is  then  dried,  and  again  weighed,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  determine,  from  the  loss  of  weight,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  chloride  of  manganese.  But  as  the  glass  is 
often  attacked  in  this  operation,  and  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese cannot,  on  that  account,  be  fully  dissolved,  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  thus  a  very  accurate  result.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  chloride  of  manganese  has  been 
dissolved  in  water,  it  is  proper  to  wash  out  the  bulb  e 
with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  after  that,  with  water; 
and  to  add  the  washings  to  the  dissolved  chloride  of  man- 
ganese, with  which  they  form  a  clear  solution.  If  a  very 
?mall  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  glass,  appear  in  the  solution,  it  must  be  filtered. 
From  the  filtered  solution,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
separated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  manner  w  hich  has 
been  circumstantially  described  at  page  42.  The  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  converted,  by  ignition,  into 
brown  oxide  of  manganese.  The  weight  of  the  brown 
oxide  of  manganese,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  obtained,  must  agree  with  the  common  weight  of  the 
portion  of  the  oxides  employed  in  the  experiment.  When 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  oxides  are  thus  learned 
by  experiment,  in  operating  upon  a  given  portion,  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  calculate  the  total  quantity  of  each, 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.  As  the 
bringing  of  the  mixed  oxides  into  the  bulb  e  of  the  above- 
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described  apparatus,  and  the  subsequent  cleansing  of  the 
glass  tubes,  must  necessarily  l>e  attended  with  some  loss, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  either  oxide  in  an 
isolated  state;  but  the  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides,  and 
the  relative  proportions  being  know  n,  the  total  quantity  of 
each  oxide  is  easily  found  by  calculation. 

It  might  appear  to  be  a  better  method  to  dissolve  the 
carbonated  oxides  directly  in  muriatic  acid;  to  convert 
them,  by  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
into  chlorides,  an. I  afterwards  to  expose  these  chlorides  in 
the  apparatus,  to  heat  and  muriatic  acid  gas.  Much  time 
would  lie  saved  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  since  the 
oxides  are  but  slowly  converted  into  chl.  rides  bv  the 
passing  over  them  of  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  This 
mode  of  proceed in«r,  however,  whatever  advantages  it  may 
appe  ar  to  present,  is  not  one  which  can  be  recommended. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  and  to  bring 
into  the*  bulb  e,  the  chlorides  of  /.ine  and  manganese,  w  ith 
so  much  accuracy  as  the  oxides. 

S'lmntl'itnt  front  'Ancoiua,  flu-  O.t  'itlis  of  (  crittm,  \ttrin, 
and  ( ihichm.—  'YUv  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  zir- 
conia,  the  oxides  of  cerium,  \ttria,  and  glucina,  could  be 
effected  by  caustic  ammcnia,  added  in  excess.  Oxide  of 
zii:c  would  remain  in  solution,  and  all  the  other  substances 
be  precipitated.  It  is  unknown,  however,  whether  this 
method  \ields  accurate  results. 

Nf  [mint ton  from  Ah/mi  no. — Oxide  ol  zinc  can  be  separated 
from  alumina  by  caustic  ammonia,  when  both  oxides  are 
dissohed  in  a  liquid.  There  is,  however,  a  native  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alumina,  called  (jahnite,  w  hich 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  This  mineral  withstands  even  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
and  can  only  be  rendered  soluble  in  acids  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash.  The  treatment  ol"  this  suliManco  by  caustic 
potash  is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treatment 
of  certain  siliceous  substances  by  caustic  potash.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  operation  will  be  fully  described  in 
a  subsequent  section,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
analysis  of  siliceous  substances. 

N< purntont  fr<<m  Muifin\s',,t.    Oxide  of  zinc  is  separated 
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from  magnesia  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  separated  from  magnesia.  So 
much  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution,  that 
upon  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  both  the  oxide  of 
zinc  and  the  magnesia  remain  in  solution.  When  the 
solution  is  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
unnecessary,  because  the  saturation  of  the  acid  by  am- 
monia produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt  The  zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  sulphuret  of  zinc. 
The  solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  acidu- 
lated, warmed,  and  filtered  from  the  sulphur.  The  magnesia 
can  then  be  precipitated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Separation  from  Lime.— The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc 
from  lime  can  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
separation  of  lime  from  magnesia.  The  solution  is  made 
ammoniacal,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  zinc  does  not  precipitate,  being 
retained  in  solution  by  the  ammonia.  The  solution, 
filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  is  mingled  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  evaporated  by  a  strong  heat  to  dryness. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  is  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate.—The  operator  can  also  separate  lime  from  oxide 
of  zinc,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  precipi- 
tating the  zinc  as  sulphuret  of  zinc,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  This  precipitate  must,  however,  be  quickly 
filtered,  and  protected  during  the  filtering,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  atmospheric  air,  otherwise  the  sulphuret  of 
zinc  may  be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  But  as, 
in  this  process,  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  zinc  cannot 
be  allowed  to  subside,  it  is  good  to  effect  the  precipitation 
in  a  flask,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork :  the  air  can  then 
be  kept  off,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  precipitate  be 
allowed  to  subside.  When  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  has  fully 
subsided,  the  solution  is  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  is 
acidulated,  warmed,  and  again  filtered,  to  separate  the 
sulphur.   The  operator  can  then  precipitate  the  lime. 

Separation  from  Strontian  and  Barytes. — Oxide  of  zinc 
can  be  best  separated  from  strontian  by  the  process  which 
has  just  been  described.— From  barytes,  on  the  contrary, 
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oxide  of  zinc  is  separated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
solution,  which  throws  down  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  is  afterwards  precipitated  from  the  solution 
which  is  tillered  from  the  sulphate  ol  barytes. 

Separation  from  the  Fixed  A/ea/ies. — Oxide  of  zinc  is 
separated  fnun  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  rendering  the  solution 
annnoniacal,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret.  The  filtered  solution  is  acidulated,  heated,  and 
again  filtered.  It  is  then  evaporated  todmicss,  and  the 
drv  mass  is  ignited.  The  remainder  consists  of  the  iixed 
alcalies,  combined  with  the  acid  with  which  they  were 
combined  before  the  separation;  provided,  however,  that 
the  acid  be  not  one  of  those  whose  .salts  are  decomposed 
by  ignition. 

XVI.    CO  HALT. 

Preeipiloi ion    of    Oxide  of    (  (l/to/f   />!/    (  lillst'iC    Pof<'s//. — 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  best  precipitated  fnun  its  solutions 
by  caustic  potash.  The  precipitate  is  bulky,  and  of  a  blue 
colour,  which,  after  some  time,  passes  into  green.  It  is 
proper  to  precipitate  the  oxide  from  a  hot  solution,  or 
to  boil  the  solution  after  precipitation.  The  colour  of  the 
precipitate  thereupon  changes,  and  after  long  boiling, 
becomes  dirty  rose  red.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  e\en  when  the  solution  of  cobalt  has  been  previously 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  precipitated 
oxide  is  washed  clean  with  dilliculty.  The  washing  suc- 
ceeds best  with  hot  water.  After  being  washed,  it  is 
dried  and  ignited,  upon  which  it  turns  black;  it  is  then 
w  cighed. 

Reduction  of  Oxide  of  ( \>!>alt  b»j  J/t/drot/eu  Gas. — Ac- 
cording to  the  above  method,  howc\cr,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
cobalt,  nor  is  it  possible  even  to  approach  exactness. 
After  repeatedly  igniting  the  oxide,  the  operator  conti- 
nually obtains  a  different  weight;  and  the  weights  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  always  indicate  a  greater  quantity 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  than  the  experiments  ought  to  produce. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxide,  during  the  ignition, 
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becomes  more  highly  oxidised,  which  is  a  mischance  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  not  even  when  the  ignited  oxide  is 
quickly  cooled  in  a  closed  crucible.  In  order  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained  in  the 
ignited  oxide,  it  is  best  to  convert  a  weighed  quantity  of 
it,  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas,  into  reguline  cobalt,  and  to 
calculate  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  metal  that  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  oxide.  The  reduction  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  In  the  flask  a,  which  contains 
zinc  and  water,  the  operator  pours  sulphuric  acid  through 
the  funnel  b,  and  thus  produces,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
the  disengagement  of  a  gentle  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 
This  escapes  through  a  glass  tube,  which  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  and  furnished  with  two  bulbs  c  c,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  gas  condenses.  In 


order  to  dry  it  completely,  it  is  next  led  through  a  glass 
tube  d,  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  glass  bulb  g,  over  the  ignited  oxide  of 
cobalt.  The  bulb  g  must  be  of  strong  and  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  and  must  have  a  glass  tube  joined  to  each 
side.  It  is  first  weighed  empty,  and  after  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  has  been  placed  in  the  bulb,  and  the  tubes  have 
been  cleansed  by  the  plume  of  a  feather  from  the  particles 
of  oxide  which  may  have  soiled  them,  it  is  again  weighed. 
By  this  means,  the  operator  learns  the  quantity  of  the 
oxide  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  different  parts  of 
the  apparatus  are  connected  together  by  tubes  of  Indian 
robber.  When  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  glass  bulb  g,  which 
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contains  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  heat  is  gradually 
increased  until,  at  last,  the  bulb  is  heated  to  full  redness. 
This  strong  ignition  is  indispensable,  because  the  reduced 
cobalt  might  otherwise  possess  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  inflaming  on  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  This 
operation  produces  water,  part  of  which  Hies  oil*  w  ith  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  part  is  deposited  in  drops  in 
the  terminating  glass  tube  of  the  bulb //,  whence  it  must  be 
expelled  by  the  llame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  no 
more  water  is  produced,  all  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  con- 
verted into  metal.  The  operator  then  ceases  to  heat  the 
bulb,  but  during  the  cooling  of  the  reguline  cobalt  still 
continues  to  pass  hydrogen  gas  through  the  apparatus. 
When  the  whole  is  completely  cold,  the  bulb  //,  w  ith  the 
reduced  cobalt,  is  weighed  ;  the  operator  thus  learns  the 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxide 
employed,  since  the  difference  of  weight  in  the  two  last 
weighings  indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was 
contained  in  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  From  the  proportion  of 
the  metal  and  of  oxygen  in  the  quantity  of  oxide  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  the  quantity  of  b*>th  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  oxide  which  could  not  have  been  reduced 
by  such  an  experiment,  is  calculated.  If  the  substance 
submitted  to  examination,  contained  the  cobalt  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  then  the  quantity  of  oxide  must  be  cal- 
culated from  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained. — When  the 
oxideofcoba.lt  submitted  to  reduction  has  not  been  well 
washed,  and  contains  foreign  substances,  especially  alu- 
mina, the  reduced  metal  possesses  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  inllaming  upon  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  even 
when  it  has  previously  been  very  strongly  ignited. 

J)ncti>if(ffion  htj  (urhiwittv  a\  Potash. — The  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  so  completely 
by  carbonate  of  potash  as  by  caustic  potash,  not  even 
when  the  solutions  are  boiled  w  ith  it,  and  do  not  contain 
ammoniacal  salts.  Nevertheless,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  can  be  so  completely  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  potash,  that  no  traces  of  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  the  reaction  of  bi hydro- 
sulphui'ct  of  ammonia. 
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Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — When  a 
solution,  from  which  oxide  of  cobalt  is  to  be  precipitated, 
contains  free  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts,  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  cannot  be  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  The 
operator,  it  is  true,  can  mix  the  solution  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  gradually  de- 
compose the  ammoniacal  salts  by  evaporation.  This 
method,  however,  is  very  indirect,  and  even  when  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  does  not  give  an 
accurate  result,  because  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  not  fully 
precipitated  by  alcaline  carbonates.  The  process  is  the 
more  troublesome  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  is  the  more  considerable.  By  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solution  to  dryness,  the  oxide  is  converted 
into  peroxide.  It  is,  consequently,  better  and  shorter,  in 
these  cases,  to  precipitate  the  cobalt  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt  The 
solution  of  cobalt  must  be  neutral,  or  may  be  made  ammo- 
niacal, as  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  quite  insoluble  in  free 
alcalies.  The  sulphuret  of  cobalt  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate, which  is  less  voluminous  than  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  less  disposed  than  that  substance  to  become 
oxidised  in  the  air.  The  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  edulcorated 
with  water,  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  pure  water. 
In  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained  in  the 
sulphuret  of  cobalt,  the  latter  is  taken  still  wet  from  the 
funnel,  placed  with  the  filter  in  a  glass,  and  digested  warm 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  until  all  the  cobalt  is  dis- 
solved, and  nothing  remains  undissolved  but  the  yellow 
sulphur.  Muriatic  acid  alone  does  not  effect  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  remainder  is 
washed.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  then  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  means  of  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  so  ob- 
tained is  ignited  and  weighed,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  gas.  From  the  weight  of  the  metal 
famished  by  this  portion,  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained 
in  the  whole  quantity  of  oxide  is  calculated. 

Separatum  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. — The  separation  of  oxide 
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of  cobalt  from  other  substances  is  often  at  *  ompanied  by 
many  difficulties.  It  cannot  he  separated  by  caustic 
potash  from  oxide  of  zinc,  not  even  when  the  solution  of 
both  metals  is  boiled  with  a  irreat  excess  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  true,  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  this  opera- 
tion, but  the  oxide  of  cobalt  which  remains  undissolved 
still  contains  a  irreat  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  this 
is  incapable  of  being  separated  by  any  excess  of  caustic 
potash.  The  only  method  of  completely  separating  these 
two  oxides,  consists  in  comcrting  them  into  chlorides, 
and  in  separating  the  volatile  chloride  of  zinc  from  chloride 
of  cobalt,  by  distillation,  while  a  current  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  passed  through  the  apparatus.  The  operator  begins 
by  precipitatiu.tr  both  substances  in  the  state  of  carbonates, 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  solution  contains 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  precipitation  must  be  effected  In 
means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  with  the 
precautions  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  zinc  alone  (page  74).  The  filtered 
solution  can  still  retain  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt,  which 
must  be  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia,  and 
examined  apart.— The  carbonates  are  ignited,  and  thus 
depmed  of  their  carbonic  acid.  The  resulting  oxides  are 
then  weighed,  and  treated  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
depicted  at  page  77.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  separating  the  oxides  of  zinc  ami 
manganese. 

Separation  from  Pcro.rtrie  of  Iron. — Oxide  of  cobalt  can 
be  separated  from  peroxide  of  iron  by  the  process  employed 
to  separate  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide  of  manganese. 
The  solution  of  both  substances,  especially  when  only  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  present,  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  possesses  the 
property,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  hindering 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  cobalt  by  caustic  ammonia. 
If  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac 
is  unnecessary.  The  solution  is  then  saturated  with 
ammonia,  the  precautions  being  observed  which  have  been 
pointed  out  at  page.Vi.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  thereupon 
precipitated  by  a  neutral  alcaline  succinate,  and  the  suc- 
cinate of  iron  is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
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formerly  described.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  succinate 
of  iron,  contains  the  oxide  of  cobalt ;  it  is  precipitated  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of 
cobalt,  which  is  treated  in  the  manner  already  particularised. 
— Peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  cobalt  can  also  be  sepa- 
rated by  ammonia ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  very  large  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  to  the  solution.  If, 
however,  the  solution  is  very  acid,  this  addition  of  sal 
ammoniac  is  unnecessary.  This  method  of  precipitating 
the  peroxide  of  iron  by  ammonia,  instead  of  by  succinate 
of  ammonia,  and  of  thereby  separating  it  from  oxide  of 
cobalt,  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  iron  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt. — When  protoxide  of  iron  is  to 
be  separated  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide,  previous  to 
attempting  the  separation. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese. — The  separation 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  from  protoxide  of  manganese  is  accom- 
panied by  many  difficulties.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  converting  both  oxides  into  chlorides,  and  treating 
these  with  hydrogen  gas.  Hereupon,  the  chloride  of  cobalt 
is  reduced  to  metallic  cobalt,  while  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese remains  unaltered.  The  operator  begins  by  preci- 
pitating the  two  oxides  together.  This  can  be  effected  by 
caustic  potash,  provided  that  the  solution  contains  neither 
free  ammonia  nor  ammoniacal  salts.  But  if  these  are 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  carbonate  of  potash  in 
excess,  and  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  The 
operator  can  also,  which  is  better,  precipitate  both  oxides 
from  a  neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  He  must  then  decompose  the  sulphurets  by 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  oxides  of  both  metals  from 
the  nitric  acid  solution  by  caustic  potash.  The  oxides 
are  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Such  a  quantity  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  bulb, 
which  has  a  glass  tube  joined  to  each  side ;  the  bulb  is 
heated,  and  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  meanwhile 
passed  over  the  substance,  to  convert  the  oxides  into 
chlorides.    For  the  disengagement  of  the*  muriatic  acid 
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gas,  a  flask,  similar  to  that  depicted  in  the  apparatus 
described  at  page  77,  is  employed.  The  operation  con- 
tinues very  long  before  the  oxides  are  completely  converted 
into  chlorides;  and  it  would,  therefore,  he  tar  more  advan- 
tageous to  convert  the  oxides  into  chlorides,  by  solution  in 
muriatic  acid.  But  when  the  chlorides  are  prepared  in 
this  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a  determinate  quan- 
tity into  a  glass  bulb  with  accuracy.  The  chlorides  being 
prepared,  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  the  appa- 
ratus, while  the  bulb  in  which  the  chlorides  are  placed  is 
strongly  heated.  The  same  apparatus  is  employed  tor 
this  purpose  as  lor  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is 
depicted  at  pa  ire  Si.  The  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  not  interrupted,  until  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
which  issues  from  the  apparatus  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  operation  can  never  be  brought  to  such  a  nicety,  as  to 
cause  a  discontinuance  in  the  production  of  muriatic  acid 
gas;  for  even  when  the  chloride  of  cobalt  is  completely 
reduced,  there  is  still  a  disengagement  of  exceedingly 
slight  traces  of  muriatic  acid  gas  from  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese. The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
hydrogen  gas,  and  yet,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it 
attacks  tin*  glass.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  only  inconsi- 
derable white  clouds  appear,  w  hen  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus  where 
the  excess  of  gas  escapes,  the  glass  bulb  is  allowed  to 
cool,  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  being,  however, 
continued  during  the  cooling.  When  the  whole  is  cold, 
the  glass  bulb  is  placed  in  water,  upon  which  the  chloride 
of  manganese  is  dissolved,  w  hile  the  metallic  cobalt,  in  a 
state  ol* line  division,  remains  insoluble.  The  chloride  of 
manganese  is,  however,  not  completely  dissolved :  brown 
flocks  of  it  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  increase  in  quantity 
when  it  is  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  But  these 
Hocks  dissolve  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid.  As  they  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  longer  than 
the  metallic  cobalt,  they  can  be  poured  from  the  latter 
w  ith  the  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese.  The  operator 
now  treats  the  cobalt  with  water,  made  weakly  acid  bv 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted  muriatic  acid.  This 
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liquid  dissolves  completely  the  remaining  traces  of  man- 
ganese, while  it  does  not  attack  the  cobalt  It  is  proper  to 
decant  it  very  soon,  however,  and  to  wash  the  cobalt 
again  with  pure  water.  It  can  be  filtered  on  a  weighed 
filter,  quickly  dried  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  and 
then  weighed.  If  the  operator  desires  to  reach  the  utmost 
degree  of  accuracy,  he  may  redissolve  the  cobalt  in  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  by  caustic  potash;  he 
will  then  have  to  treat  the  oxide  of  cobalt  in  the  manner 
which  has  already  been  described.— From  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  manganese,  separated  in  the  above  process,  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  according  to  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  at  page  42. 

Separation  from  Alumina.— The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sepa- 
rated from  alumina  by  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated,  while  the  alumina  remains  in  so- 
lution. 

Sejmration  from  Magnesia. — From  magnesia,  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  is  best  separated  by  the  process  which  follows : 
The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  of  both,  so  much  sal 
ammoniac,  that  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  neither 
magnesia  nor  oxide  of  cobalt  precipitates.  If  the  solution 
is  acid,  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  is  unnecessary.  He 
then  adds  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  the  sulphuret  of 
cobalt  hereby  precipitated  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has 
been  added.  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  cobalt 
contained  in  the  sulphuret,  it  is  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above. — Previous  to  effecting 
the  quantitative  determination  of  the  magnesia,  the  excess 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  existing  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt,  must  be  destroyed  by 
an  acid. 

Separation  from  Zime.— The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  separated 
from  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  of  both 
substances  is  mixed  with  so  much  sal  ammoniac,  that 
upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  no 
oxide  of  cobalt  precipitates.  When'  the  solution  is  acid, 
the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  is  unnecessary.   The  lime  is 
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then  precipitated  by  oxalate  « » i  ammonia,  and  t he  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  accord in.ir  to  the  process  which  has  been 
described  above.  But  it  is,  in  this  case,  necessary  to  filter 
the  oxalate  of  lime  w  ry  quickly,  and  to  protect  the  solution, 
during  the  operation,  as  much  as  possible  from  the  contact 
of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  the  oxide  of  cobalt  con- 
tained in  the  ammoniacal  liquid  may  not  become  more 
hi'rl)l\  oxidised.  As  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  can  only  be  held 
in  solution  by  a  threat  quantity  of  ammonia,  this  method 
of  separating  lime  and  oxide  id'  cobalt,  though  uvnerally 
followed,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  A  better  result  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner :  The  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  both  substances  is  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  by  which  means  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphurct  of  cobalt.  This  precipitate  must  be 
quickly  filtered,  <  are  beimr  taken  to  hinder  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air  durimr  the  lilterimr.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
consequent  contamination  of  the  sulphurct  of  cobalt.  The 
solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphurct  of  cobalt,  is  first  treated 
with  muriatic  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ;  the  operator  can 
then  precipitate  the  lime.  In  perlorminir  this  process,  it  is 
proper  to  allow  the  sulphurct  of  cobalt  full  time  to  subside 
in  a  Husk  which  can  be  corked;  the  solution  containing 
the  lime  then  runs  quickly  through  the  filter,  before  any 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  time  to  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  a< cess  of  atmospheric  air. 

StjHmtfitHt  front  St  rouf'mn.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sepa- 
rated from  strontiaii  by  the  same  process  that  is  employed 
to  separate  it  from  lime.  The  separation  could  also  be 
effected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Srjxirnt'ion  frou/  />W///Yx.  From  barytes,  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  can  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the 
solution,  filtered  from  tin4  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash. 

St  /xmif/im  fro/it  tin-  /'"ijctf  A/<  trl/rs.  -The  oxide  of  cobalt 
is  separated  from  the  fixed  alealies,  by  adding  to  the 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution,  bih\drosulphurct  of  am- 
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monia,  which  precipitates  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  In  the 
solution,  which  is  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  an  acid  is 
poured  to  decompose  the  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  The  quantity  of  the  alcalies  is  then  determined 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  explained. 

XVII.  NICKEL. 

Precipitation  as  Oxide  of  Nickel,  by  Caustic  Potash. — 
The  oxide  of  nickel,  like  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  best  preci- 
pitated from  its  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  It  forms  an 
apple  green  voluminous  precipitate,  and  the  precipitation 
is  so  complete,  that,  when  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed with  proper  care,  and  particularly  when  the  whole 
has  been  boiled,  it  is  impossible  to  detect,  by  reagents,  the 
least  trace  of  oxide  of  nickel  in  the  filtered  solution.  The 
precipitate  can  be  washed  clean  with  difficulty ;  on  which 
account,  hot  water  must  be  used  for  the  purpose.  After 
being  washed,  it  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  igni- 
tion renders  it  black.  It  then  consists  of  pure  oxide, 
which,  on  being  repeatedly  heated  and  cooled,  suffers  no 
change  of  weight.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  reduce 
the  ignited  oxide  of  nickel  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  estima- 
tion of  oxide  of  nickel  is,  consequently,  simpler  than  the 
estimation  of  oxide  of  cobalt — The  precipitation  of  oxide 
of  nickel  must  always  be  effected  by  caustic  potash,  since 
its  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  potash  is  by  far  less  com- 
plete.— Caustic  potash  completely  precipitates  oxide  of 
nickel,  not  only  from  solutions  which  contain  muriate  of 
ammonia  or  other  ammoniacal  salts,  and  that  even  in  the 
cold,  but  also  from  solutions  which  contain  free  ammonia. 
By  this  behaviour  towards  caustic  potash,  oxide  of  nickel 
is  strikingly  distinguished  from  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Precipitation  as  Sulphuret  of  Nickel, — Precipitation  from 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  does  not  succeed  so  well  with  oxide  of  nickel  as 
with  oxide  of  cobalt  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  somewhat  soluble  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, with  which  it  forms  a  brown  solution.  This  solu- 
tion, in  a  concentrated  state,  is  perfectly  opaque.  Upon 
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brin?  evaporated,  it  a<rain  deposits,  according  to  RkRzi:- 
Lirs  (Sniw  i-:ic;«; kr's  Jahrbuch,  T.  vxxn.  p.  1(>6),  a 
portion  of  sulpliuret  of  nickel;  another  portion,  however, 
becomes  oxidised,  and  remains  in  solution. — The  precipi- 
tation of  nickel,  as  sulpliuret  of  nickel,  from  a  neutral  or 
ammoniacal  solution,  succeeds  best  when  the  operation  is 
performed  as  follows:  The  solution  is  diluted  with  a  lanrc 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with  bihvdrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  of  which  a  very  irreat  excess  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  jrlass  is  then  covered  with  bibulous  paper,  and 
placed  for  some  time  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  irentle 
heat.  The  excess  of  bihvdrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is 
slowlv  destroxed  bv  the  oxvi^en  and  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  precipitated  sulpliuret  of  nickel 
remains  unoxidised.  When  the  supernatant  fluid  has  no 
longer  a  brow  nish  colour,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  sulpliuret 
of  nickel  is  quickl\  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia  has  been 
added.  "When  proper  precaution  is  taken,  the  process  is 
so  completely  successful,  that  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulpliuret  of  nickel  is  found  to  be  wholly  free  from  nickel. 
The  sulpliuret  of  nickel  is  then  digested  with  the  filter, 
in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  reiria,  until  the  sulphur  which  is 
separated  assumes  a  \cllow  colour.  The  solution  is  fil- 
tered ;  the  sulphur,  forming  the  insoluble  remainder,  is 
washed  ;  and  the  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  solution,  is  preci- 
pitated by  c  austic  potash.  The  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  must  now  be  determined.  Instead  of  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  reiria,  one  must  not  employ  muriatic  acid  in  this 
operation,  because  the  latter  is  incapable  of  fully  decom- 
posing the  sulpliuret  of  nickel. —  It  is  impossible,  or  nearly 
impossible,  to  succeed  in  completely  destroying  the  excess 
of  bihydrosiilphuret  of  ammonia  existing  in  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  nickel,  by  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  decomposing  a  portion  of  the  precipi- 
tated sulpliuret  of  nickel.  If  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid 
be  added  in  excess,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulpliuret 
of  nickel  is  sure  to  hold  a  portion  of  nickel  in  solution. 

S<fmnifin/t  from  ().<<(/<■  nf  (  obult.— The  separation  of 
nicke  l  and  cobalt  is  atte  nded  by  difficulties ;  and  the  most 
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celebrated  chemists  have  recommended  methods  of  sepa- 
ration more  or  less  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  question 
here  is  not,  how  can  one  obtain  oxide  of  nickel  free  from 
oxide  of  cobalt,  without  paying  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  the  oxide  of  nickel  ?  The  question  is, — in  what  manner 
can  the  quantitative  separation  of  both  oxides  be  effected  ? 
The  best  method  is  that  of  Phillips,  which  is  employed 
by  Bbrzrlius  (Schweiggbr's  Jahrbuch,  T.  xxxn. 
p.  171).   Both  oxides  are  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia.   If  a  portion  of 
oxide  of  cobalt  precipitate,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  salt  in  the  solution.    More  acid  must 
be  added,  and  then  must  be  again  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  Or,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
may  be  added  at  once,  and  the  solution  be  then  supersa- 
turated with  ammonia,  upon  which  no  precipitate  will  be 
formed.   The  solution  now  assumes  a  sky  blue  colour, 
even  when  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  is  greater  than 
that  of  oxide  of  nickel.   It  is  diluted  with  much  water. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  in  the  solution, 
the  more  water  must  be  added  to  it.   The  water  must 
previously  be  boiled  for  some  time,  to  free  it  from  atmo- 
spheric air.    The  diluted  solution,  while  still  hot,  is 
poured  into  a  glass  which  can  be  corked.   Caustic  potash 
is  then  added,  and  the  vessel  is  closed.    Oxide  of  nickel 
alone  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  the 
caustic  potash;  the  oxide  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution. 
If,  after  the  addition  of  the  caustic  potash,  and  the  sub- 
siding of  the  precipitate,  the  solution  has  completely  lost 
its  blue  colour,  and  appears  bright  or  deep  red,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  oxide  of  cobalt  in  solution,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  caustic  potash  has  been  added  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.    When  the  oxide  of  nickel  has  fully 
deposited  itself,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  through 
a  filter,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  afterwards  brought  upon 
the  filter,  and  washed  with  hot  water.    The  reason  why  it 
is  necessary  to  dilute  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with 
water  freed  from  air,  is,  that  oxide  of  cobalt  in  an  ammo- 
niacal solution,  is  very  easily  converted  into  peroxide  of 
cobalt,  which,  precipitating  as  a  black  powder,  would 
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contaminate  the  oxide  of  nickel.  The  more  dilute  the 
solution  is,  the  less  easily  docs  the  oxide  of  cobalt  become 
more  highly  oxidised.  The  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
required  in  this  case  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  nickel,  is 
very  considerable,  when  the  solution  contains  a  very  lame 
quantity  of  ammonia.  On  this  account,  when  no  precipi- 
tate appears  on  the  lirst  addition  of  caustic  potash  to  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  the  operator  must  add  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  the  precipitant,  and  not  too  readily  take  up  the 
opinion  that  no  oxide  of  nickel  is  present. — The  best 
method  of  separating  the  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the  solution 
liltered  from  the  oxide  of  nickel,  is  to  precipitate  it  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  to  treat  the  sulphuret 
of  cobalt  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at 
page  K>. 

Srpif ration  from  O.i  itlc  of  Zinc. — The  separation  of  oxide 
of  nickel  from  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  ell'ectcd  only  by  the 
process  employed  to  separate  oxide  of  cobalt  from  oxide 
of  zinc.  Jt  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to  separate  oxide  of 
nickel  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  than  to  separate  it  from  oxide 
of  zinc.  If,  with  a  \icw  to  separate  the  two  oxides,  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  be  added  to  dissolve  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  the  separation  cannot  then  be  completely  etfected  ; 
because  the  greatest  excess  of  caustic  potash  is  incapable 
of  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  oxide  ot  zinc,  even  w  hen  the 
mixture  is  boiled.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  oxide  of  zinc 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  but  in  this  case,  a  \ery  consi- 
derable proportion  falls  down  with  the  oxide  of  nickel. 
The  same  thin^  takes  place  when  both  oxides  have  been 
dissolved  in  ammonia  :  upon  tiie  addition  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved,  but  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  nickel  is  \cry  zinciferous.— The  analyst  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  conxcrt  the  oxides  into  chlorides,  and 
to  separate  the  chloride  of  zinc  from  the  chloride  of  nickel 
by  \olatilization.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  separation  of  chloride  of  zinc  from 
chloride  of  manganese,  or  chloride  of  cobalt.  The  mani- 
pulation has  been  described  at  pages  7(>  and  —  If  the 
compound  to  be  examined  contains  nickel  and  zinc  in  the 
metallic  state,  as,  lor  example,  is  the  case  with  several 
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metallic  alloys  which  have  of  late  been  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver,  then  the  zinc  cannot  be  separated  from 
nickel  and  other  metals,  by  exposing  the  alloy  to  the 
direct  action  of  heat  and  dry  chlorine  gas.  The  conversion 
of  the  metals  into  chlorides  is,  indeed,  very  easily  effected, 
and  the  combination  of  the  metals  with  the  chlorine  is  at- 
tended by  incandescence.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
separate  accurately,  by  volatilization,  the  water-free  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  from  the  chlorides  which  accompany  it.  It 
appears,  that*  the  chloride  of  zinc  must  contain  water,  to 
render  it  easily  separable,  by  distillation,  from  other  chlo- 
rides.— A  metallic  compound  of  zinc  and  nickel  must, 
consequently,  be  analysed  in  a  different  manner.  The 
operator  dissolves  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the 
oxides  from  the  boiling  solution  by  carbonate  of  potash. 
He  converts  the  precipitated  carbonates  into  chlorides, 
and  distils  the  chloride  of  zinc  from  the  chloride  of  nickel. 
—If  other  metals  are  contained  in  the  compound,  they 
must  be  separated  in  a  different  manner.  Should  copper 
be  present,  it  must  be  separated  by  a  process  which  will 
be  described  farther  on,  under  the  article  Copper. — The 
operator  must  continually  bear  in  mind,  when  engaged 
in  these  processes,  that  oxide  of  nickel  is  not  completely 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  (he  Oxides  of  Iron.— Peroxide  of  iron  can 
be  separated  from  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  oxide  of  cobalt.  To  the  solution  of  both  substances, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  other 
ammoniacal  salts,  is  added,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  quickly 
filtered  and  washed.  The  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic  potash.  By  following 
this  process,  a  better  result  is  obtained  than  by  precipi- 
tating the  peroxide  of  iron  by  an  alculine  succinate.  When 
the  solution  is  extremely  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. — If  protoxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  separated  from  oxide  of  nickel,  the  process  com- 
mences with  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into 
peroxide.  The  operator  then  proceeds  as  is  described 
above. 
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Separatum  from  Manf/amse. — The  separation  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  from  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  very  diffi- 
cult. It  can  he  effected,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
separation  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  from  the  oxide 
of  cobalt.    The  process  has  been  desc  ribed  at  page  H7. 

Separation  from  Alumina.  —  Alumina  is  separated  by 
caustic  potash,  much  in  the  same  way  from  oxide  of  nickel 
as  from  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Separatitm  from  Mayncsia.^As  the  complete  precipitation 
of  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  state1  of  sulphuret  of  nickel,  by 
bihydrosnlphiiret  of  ammonia,  is  produced  with  much  diffi- 
culty., the  separation  of  oxide  of  nickel  from  magnesia 
cannot  be  elicited  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
best  method  of  proceeding  is  the  follow  ing :  To  the  solution 
of  both  substances,  so  much  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added, 
that  no  precipitate  is  produced  on  the  subsequent  addition 
of  ammonia.     The  oxide  of  nickel  is  then  precipitated 
by  bihydrosnlphiiret  of  ammonia,  as  sulphuret  of  nickel. 
When  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  is  acid,  the  addition 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnccessar\ .    A  great  excess  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.   The  whole  is  placed  in  a  gently-wanned  situation, 
being  at   the   same  time  exposed  to  atmospheric  air, 
until  the  sulphuret  of  nickel  has  completely  subsided. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of  nickel  is 
washed  with  water,  to  which  a  very  small  portion  of  bihy- 
drosulphuret of  ammonia  has  been  added.    The  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  afterwards  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  above.    The  filtered  solution  is  acidulated 
by  an  acid,  then  w  armed,  and  again  filtered.    The  operator 
then  precipitates  the  magnesia.  —  1 1  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate magnesia  from  oxide  of  nickel,  by  adding  to  an 
ammoniac  al  solution,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
with  a  view  to  precipitate  the  magnesia.    This  produces, 
indeed,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia ;  but  the  precipitate  contains  oxide  of  nickel,  which 
gives  it  a  greenish  colour,  and  no  excess  of  ammonia  is 
sufficient  to  ellect  the  complete  separation  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  from  the  precipitated  salt  of  magnesia. 

Separation  from  Lino  .— Oxide  of  nickel  is  separated  from 
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lime  as  follows :  The  diluted  solution  of  both  substances 
is  rendered  ammoniacal,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  quickly 
filtered,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  from  Strontian  and  Barytes. — From  strontian 
and  barytes,  oxide  of  nickel  is  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  the  two  former  are  precipitated.  The  oxide 
of  nickel  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Fixed  Alcalies. — Oxide  of  nickel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fixed  alcalies  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
magnesia;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  precipitated,  with  proper 
precaution,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  nickel. 

XVIII.  CADMIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash. — Oxide  of  cadmium 
is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  precipitate,  which  has  a  white  colour,  is 
dried  and  ignited.  During  the  ignition,  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  expelled,  and  oxide  of  cadmium  remains  behind, 
in  the  state  of  a  brown  powder.  As  this  oxide  can  be 
reduced  by  charcoal,  and  is  then  easily  volatilized,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter,  and  to  burn  the  filter  to  ashes  by 
itself. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates  oxide  of  cad- 
mium less  completely  than  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  all  the  Metallic  Oxides  hitherto  treated  of 
—Oxide  of  cadmium  may  be  separated  from  all  the  oxides 
which  have  been  hitherto  treated  of,  by  the  process  which  fol- 
lows :  The  solution  is  acidulated  with  an  acid,  for  example, 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  slow  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  it  continually,  until  the  solution  is  so  fully  saturated, 
that  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even 
when  the  gas  no  longer  passes  through  it.  The  precipitate 
formed  in  this  process  is  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  is 
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insoluble  in  a  diluted  arid  solution.  The  oxides  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  acid  solutions,  not  c\en 
an  in  n  the  solutions  are  diluted.  When  it  is  oxide  of  zinc 
which  is  to  be  separated,  by  this  process,  from  o\ide  of 
cadmium,  more  acid  must  be  added  to  the  solution  than 
is  necessary  when  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  to  be  separated. — The  solutions  of  the 
earths  and  alealies  being  incapable  of  precipitation  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  those  substances  can  be  thereby 
easily  separated  from  oxide  of  cadmium. 

The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  produced  in  these  operations 
has  a  different  colour,  accordion  as  the  solution  from  which 
it  has  been  precipitated  was  more  or  less  diluted.  It  is 
sometimes  orange,  sometimes  yellow.  It  can  be  filtered 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  pure  water.  It  must 
afterwards  be  carefully  dried,  by  the  application  of  an 
extremely  gentle  degree  of  heat,  until,  after  repeated 
weighings,  it  loses  no  more  in  weight.  From  the  weight 
of  the  sulphuret,  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  or  metal,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  was  contained  in  the 
substance  examined,  is  learnt  by  calculation. — The  opera- 
tor should  always  convince  himself,  in  a  process  of  this 
nature,  that  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  cadmium  con- 
tains no  admixture  of  free  sulphur,  as  that  would  increase 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and 
render  the  analysis  inexact.  The  deposition  of  sulphur 
can  take  place,  when,  subsequent  to  precipitation  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  the  solution  remains  very  long  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air ;  under  such  circumstances, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dissolved  in  the  water,  deposits 
sulphur.  Hut.  the  admixture  of  sulphur  is  also  produced, 
when  the  acid  solution,  from  which  sulphuret  of  cadmium 
is  to  be  precipitated,  contains  peroxide  of  iron.  By  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  peroxide  of  iron 
is  reduced  to  protoxide;  the  latter  remains  in  solution, 
but  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  separated,  and  necessarily 
falls  down  with  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium.  It  is  conse- 
quently always  more  ad\isable  to  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and  to  precipitate  the  oxide 
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of  cadmium  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
sulphuret  of  cadmium  is  taken  with  the  filter,  still  wet 
from  the  funnel.  It  is  placed  in  a  glass  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  left  to  digest,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  gentle  heat,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
no  longer  perceptible.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  oxide  of  cadmium  is  precipitated. 

When  oxide  of  cadmium  has  been  separated  in  this 
manner  from  other  substances,  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  sulphuret  of  cadmium  must  be  exposed  to  a  very 
moderate  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  other  substances  are  then  to  be  precipi- 
tated. If  peroxide  of  iron  was  present  in  the  solution,  it 
will  have  been  converted,  as  has  been  explained  above, 
into  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  necessary  to  reconvert  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  into  peroxide. 

Precipitation  by  Sihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Oxide 
of  cadmium  can  also  be  completely  precipitated  from 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  It  is  then  necessary,  however,  to  treat  the 
precipitate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  to  rcprecipitate  the 
oxide  of  cadmium  by  carbonate  of  potash. 

XIX.  LEAD. 

Precipitation  by  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  —  Protoxide  of 
lead  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  precipitation  of  lime, 
the  solution  must  be  either  neutral  or  weakly  ammoniacal. 
The  oxalate  of  lead  is  washed,  and  dried ;  it  is  afterwards 
ignited  in  a  small,  open,  counterpoised  crucible  of  porce- 
lain. By  the  ignition,  the  oxalate  is  converted  into  the 
protoxide.  This  is  weighed.  If  the  compound  examined 
contained  lead  in  the  metallic  state,  the  quantity  is 
estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  protoxide. — If  the  filter, 
upon  which  the  oxalate  of  lead  has  been  filtered,  be  burnt 
with  the  precipitate,  as  it  generally  is  with  other  precipi- 
tates, the  charcoal  of  the  paper  may  reduce  part  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  The  oxalate  of 
toad  must  therefore  be  removed  from  the  filter  with  as 
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much  accuracy  as  possible,  and  the  filter  must  be  burnt 
by  itself.  Previous  to  the  weiiihm^,  the  ashes  of  the  filter 
must  be  added  to  the  ignited  precipitate.  The  burnini:  of 
the  liher  is  best  effected  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  before 
the  oxalate  of  lead  is  placed  in  it  lor  ignition.— The  same 
precaution  is  to  be  obsened  with  all  other  precipitates 
of  lead,  which  require  to  be  heated  to  redness,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  ignition 
must,  if  possible,  be  always  performed  over  the  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick,  in  small  and  very  thin  crucibles 
of  porcelain. 

Precipitat'arn  b\j  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. —  Protoxide  of 
lead  can  also  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
but  tin*  solution  then  requires  to  be  heated.  If  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  is  to  be  employed  as  the  preci- 
pitant, contain  much  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  irood 
to  add  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  otherwise  the  protoxide 
of  lead  will  not  be  completely  precipitated;  yet,  the 
traces  of  lead,  which  would  even  then  remain  in  solution, 
woidd  be  extraordinarily  slight.  The  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lead  is,  like  the  oxalate  of  lead,  submitted  to 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Jt  is  thus  deprived  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into  protoxide  of  lead, 
which  is  then  weighed. 

Estimation  as  Sit/ft/atfe  of  L<  </(/.— \V\\vu  protoxide  of  lead 
is  to  be  estimated  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  the  solution 
must  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  remainder  must  be  heated  in  a  crucible 
to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  is  then  to  be  weighed.  During  the  ignition,  the 
access  of  the  air  must  be  prevented,  especially  when  the 
ignition  occupies  much  time;  if  this  is  neglected,  a  very 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  may  easily  be  volatilized. 
The  iuuition  may  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Separation  front  the  ().rh/rs  of  Xicl/e/,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Jfaia/anese,  and  from  the  Earths  and  Ei.rctl  Alealies. — 
As  protoxide  of  lead  can  be  precipitated  from  acid  solu- 
tions, by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydroiren  «ras,  this  is 
the  best  method  of  separating  it  from  all  the  substances 
hitherto  treated  of,  excepting  from  cadmium;  because  the 
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acid  solutions  of  none  of  these  substances  afford  a  preci- 
pitate with  this  reagent.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  is 
to  begin  with  acidulating  the  solution  of  the  oxides,  if  it 
be  neutral,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  This  must  not 
be  done  with  muriatic  acid,  since  this  would  produce  a 
precipitate,  if  the  solution  of  lead  were  not  exceedingly 
dilute.  The  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  until  the  liquid  is  completely  saturated 
with  the  gas.  In  the  beginning  of  the  process,  when  only 
a  few  bubbles  of  the  gas  have  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  precipitate  often  appears  to  have  a  reddish  brown 
colour;  but  when  a  more  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  has  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  precipitate  becomes  perfectly  black.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  the  solution  contains  muriatic  acid,  or 
when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  employed  to  precipitate 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead. — The  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  lead  could  be  filtered  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with 
pure  water,  and  carefully  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  until, 
after  repeated  weighings,  it  was  found  to  lose  no  more  in 
weight.  The  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  could  then 
be  determined  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead. 
When,  however,  free  sulphur  has  precipitated  with  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  which,  for  example,  is  always  the  case 
when  the  solution  contains  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  good  to 
convert  the  sulphuret  of  lead  into  sulphate  of  lead.  To 
this  end,  the  precipitate  is  pretty  well  dried,  and  is  placed, 
with  the  filter,  which  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  a 
glass  or  a  large  platinum  capsule.  It  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  concentrated  fuming  nitric  acid.  This 
must  be  added  in  very  small  quantities,  and  with  very 
great  precaution.  The  too  sudden,  or  too  rapid  addition 
of  the  acid,  would  cause  so  violent  an  action,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  mass  might  be  thrown  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
lost.  The  glass  or  the  platinum  capsule  must  be  care- 
fully covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  sulphuret  of  lead 
is  hereby  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead.  If 
the  operator  uses  nitric  acid  which  does  not  fume,  a 
separation  of  sulphur  takes  place,  and  this  sulphur  does 
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not  become  fully  oxidised  even  after  a  long  digestion. 
When  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  sulphuret  of 
h  ad  is  at  an  end,  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lead  must  be 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  until  it  no  longer  exhales 
any  acid  vapours.    It  is  then  ignited.   The  organic  matter 
furnished  by  the  filter  is  thus  destroyed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  burns  away 
without  causing  (he  reduction  of  any  sulphate  of  lead. 
After  ignition,  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  weighed. — The 
sulphuret  of  lead  can  also  be  treated  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid,  which  disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.    N  itric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  lilter  is  thereby  completely  oxidised. 
The  dry  mass  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  until  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  driven  away.    The  resulting  sulphate  of 
lead  is  then  weighed.    It  is  not  aihisable  to  estimate  the 
chloride  of  lead,  obtained  from  the  sulphuret,  as  chloride. 
It  should  always  be  converted  into  sulphate. — The  solu- 
tion, littered  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  tirst  warmed, 
until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
operator  then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  remaining  sub- 
stances.    If  peroxide  of  ir«>n  was  combined  with  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  it  will  have  been  reduced,  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  protoxide  of  iron. 
The  solution  must  there  lore  be  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
to  reconvert  the  protoxide  into  peroxide.    This  method 
of  separating  protoxide  of  lead  from  substances,  which 
sulphuretted  h\drogen  gas  is  incapable  of  precipitating 
from  acid  solutions,  is  preferable  to  every  other  method 
of  separation.    It  is  a  bette  r  method,  for  example,  than 
that  in  which  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  precipitated,  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  oxides,  with  which  sulphuric  acid  forms 
salts  which  are  soluble. — The  oxides,  from  which  prot- 
oxide iif  lead  can  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  are  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese, and  the  earths  and  ulculics. 

Prici pi  fat  ion  Inf  J)i/ti/(/rns/t//i//tttrt  of  Ammonia. — Prot- 
oxide of  lead  can  be  completely  precipitated  from  neutral 
or  ammoniacal  solutions  by  hihydrosulpliurct  of  ammonia. 
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The  resulting  sulphuret  of  lead  must,  however,  be  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  lead. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium* — Protoxide  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  cadmium,  are  best  separated  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  both  oxides  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  remainder  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  dry 
mass  is  then  treated  with  water:  the  sulphate  of  cad- 
mium dissolves,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  remains  behind. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  washed 
with  water,  of  which,  however,  but  little  dare  be  used, 
since  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  altogether  insoluble  therein. 
The  sulphate  of  lead  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.  The  filter 
is  burnt  first,  on  the  cover  of  the  platinum  crucible.  From 
the  filtered  solution,  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash.— The  result  afforded  by  this 
method  is  not  extraordinarily  accurate,  as  the  sulphate  of 
lead  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  No  other  method  of 
separation  has,  however,  been  yet  discovered. 

XX.  BISMUTH. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — The  best  pre- 
cipitant of  oxide  of  bismuth  is  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which,  when  added  to  the  solution  in  excess,  precipitates 
the  oxide  of  bismuth  completely.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  bismuth  be  contained  in  a  clear,  diluted,  acid 
solution,  or  in  a  solution  which  has  been  rendered  milky 
by  dilution  with  water.  At  first,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth ; 
but,  when  the  whole  has  remained  in  a  warm  place  for 
some  hours,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  precipitates, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  quantity  which  remains  in  solution  is 
imponderable.  The  precipitate  is  easily  washed  clean. 
After  being  dried,  it  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  It 
loses  its  white  colour  thereby,  and  becomes  yellow.  Un- 
less the  heat  of  the  spirit  lamp  be  too  strong,  it  does  not 
melt.  The  filter  is  separated  as  accurately  as  possible 
from  the  precipitate,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  itself. — Car- 
bonate of  potash  precipitates  oxide  of  bismuth  as  com- 
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pletoly  «s  carbonate  of  ammonia  docs.  The  precipitate. 
lio\\e\er,  always  contains  traces  of  potash,  which  are  not 
easily  separable  by  washing.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipi- 
tates o\ide  of  bismuth  less  perfectly. 

Si-jtartttioii  from  Chlorinv. — When  oxide  of  bismuth  is  to 
be  quantitatively  estimated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tin* 
solution  must  be  entirely  tree  from  muriatic  acid,  tf  this 
be  not  the  case,  the  oxide  is  still  completely  precipitated  ; 
but  the  precipitate  is  contaminated  by  chloride  of  bismuth, 
which  no  excess  of  the  precipitant,  nor  even  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  can  completely  decompose.  When  such  a  pre- 
cipitate is  dried  and  ignited,  chloride  of  bismuth  sublimes, 
while  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  behind,  still  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  chloride.  In  analyses,  therefore1,  bismuth  or 
oxide  of  bismuth  dare  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  alone, 
and  ne\er  in  aqua  rejria.  Should  oxide  of  bismuth  fall 
to  be  estimated  in  a  solution  containing  muriatic  acid, 
it  must  be  separated  as  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  The 
muriatic  acid  solution  is  mingled  with  caustic  ammonia, 
and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ;  thereupon,  sulphuret 
of  bismuth  precipitates.  The  precipitate,  after  bene: 
washed,  is  taken  with  the  filter  still  moist  from  the  funnel, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  sulphuret 
of  bismuth  is  thus  decomposed,  even  in  the  cold.  It  is, 
however,  digested  in  a  moderate  heat,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  is  completely  yellow.  The  solution  is  iiltercd, 
and  the  sulphur  is  washed  with  water  which  has  been 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  then 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Si'jitmitio/i  from  Prttfiwidr  of  Lrafl.—To  separate  oxide 
of  bismuth  from  protoxide  of  lead,  the  solution  of  both 
substances  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  it 
is  then  evaporated,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
begins  to  volatilize.  Water  is  then  added  to  the  mixture. 
Thereupon,  the  sulphate  of  bismuth  completely  dissolves, 
forming,  if  a  sufticicnl  e  xcess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  present, 
a  clear  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  sulphate  of  lead 
remains  undissolved  :  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the 
sulphate  of  lead  is  washe  d  with  water  contuinini:  a  little 
sulphuric  acid.    It  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.    The  oxide 
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of  bismuth,  in  the  filtered  solution,  is  precipitated  by  car- 
.bonate  of  ammonia. — The  result  afforded  by  this  method 
of  separating  bismuth  and  lead,  is  not  particularly  accu- 
rate, since  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  entirely  insoluble, 
either  in  water  or  acid  solutions.    Sulphuric  acid,  how- 
ever, dissolves  less  of  it  than  any  other  acid  does. — Since 
oxide  of  bismuth  is  perfectly  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
that  reagent  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  time,  it  is  clear 
that  carbonate  of  ammonia  can  effect  no  accurate  separa- 
tion of  bismuth  from  lead.    Yet  this  is  a  process  which 
has  been  recommended  (Annates  de  Chimic,  T.  xxxvi. 
p.  332).    The  analyst  is  directed  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to 
iilter  it  from  the  undissolved  carbonate  of  lead. 

Sejxiration  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium.— No  method  of 
separating  oxide  of  bismuth  from  oxide  of  cadmium  has 
yet  been  made  known. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Manganese,  and  from  the  Eartlis  and  Alcalies. —  Oxide 
of  bismuth  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
from  all  other  oxides  whose  acid  solutions  give  no  pre- 
cipitate with  that  reagent.    The  acid  solution  of  oxide 
of  bismuth  must,  however,  be  diluted,  when  sulphuret  of 
bismuth  is  to  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.    But  as  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  become  milky 
on  being  diluted  with  water,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution.    The  subsequent 
addition  of  water  then  occasions  no  troubling  of  the 
liquid.     When  the  solution  has  been  diluted,  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  led  through  it.    The  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  is  then  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. — Oxide  of  bismuth  is 
separated  in  the  above  manner  from  the  oxides  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese,  and  from  the  earths 
and  alcalies.   The  substances  which  were  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  bismuth,  are  contained  in  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphuret  of  bismuth.     They  are  now  to  be 
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precipitated. — When,  however,  these  substances  are  l 
precipitable  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as,  for  eias: 
is  the  case  with  the  fixed  alcalies,  then  the  oxide  of 
muth  may  be  separated  from  them  by  the  simple  adtir 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitation  by  soljt 
retted  hydrogen  gas  is  thus  avoided. 

XXI.  URANIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Ammonia. — Peroxide  of  um; 
is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  W- 
ammonia.   The  precipitate  is  yell     ,  and,  in  additior 
peroxide  of  uranium,  contains  ammonia  and  water, 
must  not  be  washed  with  pure  water,  otherwise  it  r 
dually  passes  through  the  filter,  and  forms  a  yelk)* 
milky  solution.   This  can  only  be  avoided  by  edulcon^ 
the  precipitate  with  a  dilute  solution  of  muriate  of  £ 
monia;  yet,  even  then  the  passing  of  the  precip' 
through  the  filter  is  not  totally  hindered.  After 
washed,  the  precipitate  is  dried,  and  ignited.    The  i: 
tion  causes  the  expulsion  of  water,  ammonia,  and  011: 
and  the  peroxide  of  uranium  is  converted  into  protov 
The  protoxide  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  peroxi if 
calculated. — If  the  solution  contain  protoxide  of  uraa 
this  also  is  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.    It  • 
down  in  brown,  or  somewhat  purple-coloured  f  ► 
which  are  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  uranium.  Dunn: 
drying,  a  portion  of  the  hydrate,  according  to  Arfyei* 
(Poggbndorpp's  Annalen,  B.  I.  p.  255),  become* 
dised,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.    If  it  has  been  • 
cipitated  by  a  great  excess  of  ammonia,  or  if  it 
been  washed  with  warm  water,  the  whole  precipita: 
converted  by  the  drying  into  ammoniacal  peroxid 
uranium.    Upon  being  ignited,  however,  it  is  reconrr 
into  protoxide. 

If  a  solution,  from  which  peroxide  of  uranium  is  t 
precipitated,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  any*  ' 
the  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  not  onb  <■ 
tains  the  peroxide  of  uranium,  but,  according  to  '■ 
experiments  of  Arfvedson,  much  of  the  earth  *~ 
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was  in  the  solution.  This  is  the  case,  even  when  the 
earth  is  one  of  those  which,  in  other  solutions,  ammonia 
is  incapable  of  precipitating;  when,  lor  example,  it  is 
barytes  or  lime.  In  combination  with  the  earth,  the  per- 
oxide loses  the  property  of  being  converted  by  ignition 
into  protoxide.  The  compound  must,  therefore,  before  the 
ignition,  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  must 
be  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  It 
must  then  be  dried,  and  ignited.  The  product  is  protoxide 
of  uranium,  which  is  to  be  weighed. 

Sejmration  from,  the  Oxides  of  Bismuth,  Lead,  and  Cad- 
tuium.-r-Thc  oxides  of  uranium  are  separated  from  those 
of  bismuth,  lead,  and  cadmium,  by  exposing  the  acidulated 
solutions  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Bis- 
muth, lead,  and  cadmium  precipitate  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phurets.  The  oxides  of  uranium  remain  in  solution,  and, 
after  filtration,  are  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Zinc— 
The  separation  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  from  those  of  the 
other  metals  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  of,  is  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  difficulties.  From  the  oxides  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  the  oxides  of  uranium  can  be 
separated  as  follows:  If  the  protoxide  of  uranium  be 
present,  it  must  first  be  converted  by  nitric  acid  into 
peroxide.  The  solution  is  then  diluted,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added  in  excess.  The  peroxide  of  uranium  is 
thereby  dissolved.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  be 
dilute,  otherwise  a  crystalline  double  carbonate  of  per- 
oxide of  uranium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  deposited. 
Should  these  crystals  once  form,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  required  to  redlssolve 
them.  The  solution  must  contain  no  muriate  of  ammonia, 
for  otherwise  the  oxide  of  cobalt  dissolves  with  the  per- 
oxide of  uranium,  and  the  other  oxides.  The  solution  is 
made  to  boil,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  as  long  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  disengaged.  The  peroxide  of 
uranium  is  thereby  completely  precipitated.  The  greater 
part  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  remains  in  solution ; 
hut  a  portion  is  precipitated  with  the  peroxide  of  uranium 
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and  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  tt 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ai 
monia.  It  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.  During  the  isrni&'. 
the  peroxide  of  uranium  is  reduced  to  protoxide.  T 
protoxide  is  digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  in  *b> 
after  having  been  ignited,  it  is  no  longer  .soluble.  T 
substance  remaining  undissolved  after  digestion,  is,  uV 
fore  pure  protoxide  of  uranium.  The  muriatic  acid  conta: 
in  solution  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  zinc,  and  nickel,  tojsretb 
with  a  small  portion  of  peroxide  of  uranium,  which,  \*' 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  those  bases,  escaped  * 
reducing  effect  of  the  ignition.  From  this  solution, ' 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  uranium  is  now  precipitin 
with  the  other  metallic  oxides,  by  caustic  ammonia.  T 
precipitated  oxides  are  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  v.. 
are  again  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  aJi 
wards  dried,  and  ignited.  The  remaining  oxides  are  o 
mated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described 

Sejmration  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron— The  oxides  oi  it 
are  separated  from  those  of  uranium  as  follows :  Ii  i 
protoxides  of  both  metals  be  present,  the  first  operatic 
to  convert  them  by  nitric  acid  into  peroxides.  An  ev 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  soluu 
This  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  uranium,  and  precipiu 
the  peroxide  of  iron. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese ,  the  Earth<< 
the  Alcalies. — The  oxides  of  uranium  arc  separated  n 
protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia,  in  the  same  mum 
as  from  oxide  of  cobalt.    The  peroxide  of  uranium  can 
be  separated  from  magnesia  by  bihydrosulphuret  ol  - 
monia,  because  the  sulphuret  of  uranium  is  not  q> 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  amnions 
Peroxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  alumina,  in 
same  manner  as  from  peroxide  of  iron. — Lime  and  sip 
tian  can  be  separated  from  peroxide  of  uranium  as  folio" 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  akok 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  strontian  are  preciptta 
The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and  edulcorated  with  ale** 
The  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  uranium  remains  in  sofc 
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provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  added. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  peroxide  of 
uranium  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.— From  barytes,  the 
peroxide  of  uranium  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
throws  down  sulphate  of  barytes.— To  separate  peroxide 
of  uranium  from  the  fixed  alcalics,  an  excess  of  caustic 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  resulting  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  fixed  alcalies  are  separated  from  the  filtered  solution. 

XXII.  COPPER. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Potash. — The  best  reagent  for 
precipitating  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  caustic  potash.  The 
solution  containing  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  heated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule ; 
it  is  carefully  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  while  boil- 
ing, is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  thereupon 
the  deutoxide  of  copper  forms  a  heavy  brownish  black 
precipitate.  If  the  precipitation  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
be  effected  in  the  cold,  it  produces  the  hydrate  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  which  forms  a  bulky  blue  precipitate.  This 
hydrate,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  denser,  and  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  and  is  converted  into  deutoxide 
of  copper.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  washed  clean  with 
difficulty;  the  washing  succeeds  best  with  hot  water, 
because  this  is  capable  of  completely  dissolving  the  last 
traces  of  potash.  When  the  precipitate  is  dry,  it  must  be 
ignited.  The  ignition  can  be  very  well  performed  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  filter  is  burnt  with  the  precipi- 
tate. If  any  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  should  thereby  be 
reduced  to  protoxide,  the  latter  easily  reoxides  itself  in 
the  current  of  air  produced  during  the  ignition.  The 
deutoxide  of  copper  must  be  weighed  the  moment  the 
crucible  is  cold  enough  to  be  put  into  the  scale,  the 
crucible  having,  upon  removal  from  the  lamp,  been  closely 
shut  with  a  cover.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  attracts 
moisture  very  eagerly. 

The  more  diluted  the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper, 
the  more  complete  its  precipitation  by  caustic  potash. 
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When  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  there  remains,  after 
precipitation  by  caustic  potash,  traces  of  copper  still  in 
solution;  and  if  the  liquid  he  mixed  with  hihydrosulphuret 
of  amnionic),  it  is  rendered  \ery  hrown.  This  is  not  the 
case,  when,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  potash,  the 
solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

Sr  pa  ration  from  Xitric  Arid.— When  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  dissolved  in  nitric  arid,  or  when  the  solution  of 
deutoxide  of  copper  contains  nitric  acid,  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  not  alwa\s  completely  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash;  there  generally  remains  a  small  portion  of  copper 
in  solution,  even  when  a  very  great  excess  of  potash  has 
been  added.  When,  therefore,  the  object  is  to  separate 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  a  nitric  arid  solution  by  means 
of  potash,  it  is  necessary,  lirst  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
solution,  and  by  the  help  of  heat,  to  decompose  and  expel 
the  nitric  acid.  The  heat  applied  must  lie  gentle,  and  the 
evaporation  carried  on  nearly  to  <ir\ness.  When  the 
w  hole  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  dri\ eu  aw  a  v,  the  solution 
ceases  to  give  the  acid  \ upours,  which  denote  its  presence. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  are  thru 
mixed  with  a  lariic  (juantit y  of  water,  and  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  precipitated  from  the  warm  solution  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Ammonia.— W  hen  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  can  he  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  even 
when  nitric  acid  is  present.— It  would  be  possible,  there- 
fore, if  one  had  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  and  nitric 
acid,  to  prepare  it  for  precipitation  by  caustic  potash,  l»y 
pre\ ions  supersaturat ion  w  itii  ammonia.  It  is  better,  how  - 
e\cr,  to  expel  the  nitric  ac  id  by  sulphuric*  acid,  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

Prrri p!  fat  ion  hi/  (  'arhonatr  of  Potash.  -  Deutoxide  of 
copjier  must  not  be  prec  ipitated  by  c  arbonate  of  potash  ; 
for  the  precipitation  is  incomplete,  and  the  copper  which 
remains  in  solution  c  an  only  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  salt  to  a  gentle 
ignition. 
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Precipitation  by  polished  Iron. — The  precipitation  of 
metallic  copper  from  solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  by 
means  of  polished  iron  plate,  is  a  method  which  never 
gives  an  accurate  result.  The  metallic  copper  becomes 
partially  oxidised  during  the  drying,  and  is,  moreover, 
generally  mingled  with  charcoal,  which  the  iron  deposits 
on  dissolving. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Deutoxide 
of  copper  can  be  very  easily  separated  from  all  metallic 
oxides  whose  acid  solutions  afford  no  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  of  the  deutoxide 
is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  very  slow  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
operation  is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  quite  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  a  strong  smell, 
when  the  gas  is  no  longer  passed  into  it.  The  precipitated 
sulphurct  of  copper  must  be  immediately  filtered  and 
washed,  and  the  washing  must  be  completed  at  once,  and 
not  be  interrupted.  If  not  filtered  soon,  the  sulphuret  of 
copper  very  quickly  becomes  oxidised  in  the  cold,  espe- 
cially if  nitric  acid  be  contained  in  the  solution.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  solution  smell 
continually  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  during  its  filtra- 
tion. The  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper  contained  in 
the  solution  cannot  be  well  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret  of  copper,  because  the  latter  becomes  par- 
tially oxidised  during  its  drying  in  the  air.  In  consequence 
of  this  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  sul- 
phuret of  copper  into  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  latter.' 

Conversion  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper  into  Deutoxide  of  Copper, 
— The  sulphuret  being  washed  and  still  wet,  is  removed, 
with  the  filter,  from  the  funnel  into  a  glass.  The  operator 
pours  over  it  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  allows  it  to 
digrest,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  until  all  the  copper  is 
dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  sulphur  has  a  clear  yellow 
colour.  This  oxidation  is  much  more  easily  effected  by 
aqua  regia  than  by  nitric  acid  alone.  Having  separated 
the  sulphur  by  filtration,  and  washed  it  well,  the  operator 
adds  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  evaporates  it  until 
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the  nitric  acid  is  entirely  expelled.   The  remainder,  re- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper  and  the  ev>- 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  treated  with  a  large  quantit) 
water,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from: 
diluted  and  warm  solution  by  caustic  potash. 

Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulpkuret  of  Ammonia. — Deofca 
of  copper,  contained  in  neutral  or  ammoniacal  soki 
can  be  completely  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  oi  ^ 
inonia.   The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  copper  is  peri* 
insoluble  in  every  excess  of  ammonia  or  bihydrosulpb 
of  ammonia.    On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxi<l 
much  sooner  than  the  sulphuret  of  copper  products 
precipitation  from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  by< 
gen  gas.    It  must,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  washed 
water,  to  which  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ainmoni. 
been  added.    After  being  washed,  it  must  be  oxidis* 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  ^ 
be  precipitated  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  by  Ammonia.- 
account  of  the  ready  solubility  of  deutoxide  of  copp» 
ammonia,  this  reagent  has  been  employed  to  sep* 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  substances  which  ammonia  <. 
pletely  precipitates.  Deutoxide  of  copper  is  often  * 
rated  in  this  manner  from  peroxide  of  iron.  The  prr* 
of  iron  which  is  thus  precipitated  contains,  bowt^ 
considerable  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  ca: 
be  dissolved  by  any  excess  of  ammonia.  The  sepan 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is,  therefore,  much  preitr. 
to  this  method. 

Sqmration  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  by  Potash. — Oxides  * 
are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  are  still 
incapable  of  being  separated  from  deutoxide  of  copf* 
this  reagent.    Thus,  for  example,  it  is  impossible,  e^i 
the  employment  of  the  greatest  excess  of  caustic  j* 
to  separate  deutoxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  zinc, 
true,  that  we  can  hereby  completely  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  copper,  but  it  so  happens,  that  a  portion  of" 
of  zinc  falls  with  it,  and  contaminates  it.    It  would,  i 
fore,  be  to  commit  a  great  fault,  if,  in  the  quant- 
examination  of  brass,  the  operator  were  to  treat  ifc  > 
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tion,  as  is  often  recommended,  by  caustic  potash.  The 
separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
perfectly  and  easily  effected,  by  passing  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  through  an  acidulated  solutiou  of 
the  two  oxides. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Uranium,  Nickel,  Cobalt, 
Iron,  Manganese,  and  Zinc,  and  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies. 
— By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  passed  into  acidulated 
solutions,  deutoxide  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from  the 
oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  manganese. 
Deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  separated  from  oxide  of 
zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
solution  must  be  made  more  strongly  acid,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  with  the 
sulphuret  of  copper.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  can  also 
be  employed  to  separate  deutoxide  of  copper  from  the 
earths  and  alcalies. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Bismuth. — The  best  method  of 
separating  deutoxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  bismuth  is 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  on  being  added 
in  excess,  dissolves  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  precipi- 
tates the  oxide  of  bismuth.  The  operator  must  not  filter 
the  solution  immediately  after  adding  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  must  allow  the  whole  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  warm  place,  that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  may  fully 
deposit  itself.  It  is  good  to  pour  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  over  the  oxide  of  bismuth  while  still  wet  on 
the  filter.  This  assists  the  final  separation  of  the  deutoxide 
of  copper,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  effected.  The 
precipitate  is  afterwards  ignited  and  weighed.  The  filtered 
solution  is  gently  evaporated  to  expel  the  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  A  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added, 
and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash. 

Sejmration  from  Protoxide  of  Lead. — The  separation  of 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  protoxide  of  lead,  is  best  effected 
as  follows :  Both  oxides  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness ;  and  the  dry  mass  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.    Water  is  then  poured 
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over  the  fixed  remainder,  and  sulphate  of  load  remains 
undissolved.  It  is  liltered  and  washed,  then  dried,  and 
vrenlly  ignited.  From  the  liltered  solution,  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  precipitated  by  eaustie  potash.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  the  w  ater  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  escapes  precipitation  by  the  excess 
of  caustic  potash.  This  sulphate  of  lead  remains  in  the 
solution  liltered  from  the  precipitated  deutoxide  of  copper. 
So  much  of  an  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  that  the  liquid 
remains  hut  very  weakly  nlealine.  A  little  oxalate  of  am- 
monia  is  then  applied.  Thereupon,  the  small  portion  of 
protoxide  of  lead  precipitates  in  the  state  of  oxalate.  This 
salt  is  ignited,  and  thus  converted  into  protoxide  of  lead. 
K\ery  solution,  which  contains  these  two  metals,  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  all  the  better,  however, 
when  tin1  solution  contains  no  ammoniacal  salts,  because 
the  expulsion  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  attended  with 
difficulties. — A  more  accurate  result  is  obtained  by  follow- 
ing this  method,  than  by  separating  deutoxide  of  copper 
and  protoxide  of  had,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lead,  even  when  a  jireat  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  employed,  always  con- 
tains a  little  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  colours  it  irreenish. 
If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  poured  upon  the 
carbonate  of  lead  while  it  is  upon  the  lilter,  it  rcdissolves, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  yet  it  is 
extivnu-h  dilii(  ult  to  free  the  c  arbonate  of  lead  wholly 
from  deutoxide  of  copper. 

N«  ft  rttt  ii>n  fir.hi  !:<<  (),;'<;,■  t>j'  <  ',,<]  mi  nut. — According  to 
S  tkom  \\  j  u  (S<  iiw  i  ti;<;  i.u's  .lahrh.  T.  x\i.  p.  301). 
deutoxide  of  copper  is  separated  from  oxide  of  cadmium 
h\  carbon. ite  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  added  in  excess. 
Hereupon,  carbonate  of  cadmium  precipitates,  while  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  w  ith  a  little  oxide  of  eadniium,  remains  in 
solution.  >A  hen  tliis  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
oxide  of  cadmium  first  deposits  itself  almost  completely; 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  ihes  aw  a  v,  and  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  remains  in  solution. 
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XXIII.  SILVER. 

Precipitation  as  Chloride  of  Silver.— Oxide  of  silver  can 
be  separated  from  other  substances,  and  quantitatively 
estimated,  with  more  ease  and  greater  accuracy  than  most 
other  oxides.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  muriatic  acid,  in  the  state  of  insoluble  chloride 
of  silver.  In  the  effecting  of  this  precipitation,  no  other 
precautionary  measure  is  to  be  observed  than  that  of 
acidulating  the  solution  before  precipitating  the  chloride 
of  silver,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid.  In  a 
neutral  solution,  the  chloride  of  silver  does  not  properly 
subside ;  and  ammoniacal,  the  solution  must  not  remain 
on  any  account ;  for,  if  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  present, 
no  chloride  of  silver  can  be  precipitated.  When  the  opera- 
tor has  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  silver,  he  must 
not  precipitate  it  with  very  strong  muriatic  acid,  because 
an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
little  chloride  of  silver,  which,  however,  mere  dilution  with 
water  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  completely. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  precipitate  silver  by  muriatic  acid 
than  by  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  for  the  latter,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  capable  of  retaining 
traces  of  chloride  of  silver  in  solution.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  it  is  added  in  large  quantity.  When,  in  the 
precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  presence  of  much 
muriate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  is  unavoidable,  a  case  which  can  readily  occur, 
the  most  advisable  mode  of  procedure,  according  to  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Liebeg  (Annates  de  Chimie,  T.  xxv.  p.  289), 
is  to  evaporate  the  solution  filtered  from  the  chloride  of 
silver  nearly  to  dryness,  and  to  treat  the  remainder  with 
nitric  acid.  If  the  whole  be  then  exposed  to  heat,  the 
alcaline  chlorides  are  converted  into  nitrates,  while  the 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  remains  unaltered,  and 
does  not  dissolve  when  the  mixture  is  diluted. 

Before  the  operator  filters  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  from  the  solution,  it  is  good  to  expose  the  whole  to  a 
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moderate  brat,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  then  subsides 
better.  Alter  filtration,  be  must  at  lirst  wash  the  precipi- 
tates with  water  tbat  has  been  very  weakly  acidulated  b\ 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  Tor,  it'  it  were  to  be  treated  al 
once  witb  pure  water,  a  portion  of  tbe  chloride  of  silver 
would  pass  tlnouirb  the  filter,  and  produce  a  cloudiness  in 
the  filtered  solution.  Subsequently,  the  water  passes  clear 
through  the  lilter.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  passes  through  the  tiller  and  forms  a 
inilk\  solution  with  the  wash-water;  but  the  operator  has 
it  always  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  by  weakly  acidulating 
the  water.-  The  chloride  of  silver,  alter  beinir  washed, 
must  be  very  well  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  The  lilter  must  be  cleaned  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  precipitate,  burnt  to  ashes 
upon  the  cover  of  a  crucible,  and  then  added  to  the  preci- 
pitate. The  little  porcelain  crucible  must  then  be  closed 
with  the  cover  upon  which  the  lilter  has  been  burnt.  The 
chloride  of  silver  is  then  to  be  fused,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  is  not,  in  the  lirst  place, 
perfectly  freed  from  all  moisture  by  drying,  it  is  liable  to 
spirt  about  during  the  fusion, and  so  occasion  a  loss.  IVoin 
the  weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver,  the  quantity 
of  silver,  or  oxide  of  silver,  is  calculated. 

Srj>anr/inif  Inf  Muriatic  Jci/I  fnmi  nil  I  hv  O.vidvs  hit  In  rtn 
tin:!,,!  \\\  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of  silver  can  not 
only  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  hut 
separated  also  from  all  the  oxides  which  have  hitherto 
been  treated  of;  lor  the  metals  of  these  oxides  form  com- 
pounds with  chlorine,  w  I  in  h  are  all  soluble  in  w  ater.  Kvrn 
protoxide  of  lead  can  be  \cry  well  separated  from  oxide*  of 
sil\er  by  muriatic  acid,  lint  it  is  tben  proper  to  dilute  the 
solution  with  a  \cry  lartre  quantity  of  water,  previous  to 
adding  the  muriatic  acid,  because  the  chloride  of  lead  is 
but  dillicultly  soluble  in  water. 

Pru  iji'ittitioii  <ts  SnljtJntn-t  <>} f  Slln-i '  .--Oxide  of  silver  can 
be  completely  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  iras,  and  from  anunoniacal  solutions  l» 
hihydrosiilphurct  of  ammonia.  It  is  customary,  however, 
in  precipitate  oxide  of  silver  in  this  manner,  only  when  it 
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is  to  be  separated  from  substances  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  farther  on.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be 
extremely  well  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
from  the  oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and 
manganese,  as  well  as  from  the  earths  and  alcalies.  The 
solutions  must,  in  all  cases,  be  acid.  The  sulphuret  of 
silver  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
filtered  on  a  weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighed ;  after 
which,  the  quantity  of  silver  can  be  reckoned.  If,  how- 
ever, the  operator  believes  that  the  sulphuret  of  silver  is 
accompanied  by  sulphur,  which  will  be  the  case  when  it 
has  been  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  peroxide 
of  iron,  then  he  must  digest  it,  with  the  filter,  in  nitric  acid, 
until  the  separated  sulphur  has  a  pure  yellow  colour.  He 
must  then  filter  the  solution,  and  precipitate  the  silver  by 
muriatic  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver.— The  sulphuret  of 
silver  thrown  down  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  must 
invariably  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Silver  by  Solution. — If  the  operator 
desires  to  analyse  alloys  of  silver  with  other  metals,  in  the 
wet  way,  he  can  either  first  dissolve  them  in  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  oxide  of  silver  from  the  solution  by 
muriatic  acid,  or  he  can  treat  the  alloy  directly  with  aqua 
regia,  whereupon,  after  diluting  the  solution  with  water, 
the  chloride  of  silver  remains  undissolved.  It  is  better, 
however,  first  to  dissolve  the  metals  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  to  treat  the  solution  with  muriatic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Silver  by  Cupellation. — In  order  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  silver  in  many  alloys,  in  those 
namely,  in  which  silver  is  combined  with  copper,  lead,  or 
with  other  base  metals,  an  operation,  which  is  termed 
cupellation,  is  commonly  made  use  of.  Cupellation  consists 
essentially  in  this :  The  base  metals  which  are  combined 
with  the  silver,  and  a  portion  of  lead  which  is  added  for  the 
purpose,  become  oxidised  by  the  heat  and  the  air  which  is 
allowed  to  have  access.  These  oxides  of  the  base  metals 
combine  together,  and  constitute  a  fusible  mass,  which 
sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  a  little  vessel  employed 
to  contain  the  mixture.  The  silver  alone  remains  behind 
in  the  reguline  state,  and  after  cooling,  can  be  quantita- 
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tively  estimated.  Tin*  quantity  of  tin*  other  metals  con- 
tained in  the  alloy,  cannot,  in  this  manner,  l>e  determined. 
As  this  process,  with  all  the  precautionary  measures  which 
are  to  he  observed,  is  \ery  accurately  described  in  a  irreat 
many  uood  chemical  and  technical  hooks,  the  circumstan- 
tial description  of  it  may  he  passed  over  lure;  the  more 
especially,  as  the  process  cannot  he  employed  in  very 
accurate  (piantitative  determinations,  lor,  in  accuracy,  it 
stands  tar  hehind  the  separation  of  silver  in  the  wet  way. 

WIN  .  mkiuttiy. 

QniHitiliifirr  Estimation  hi/  /{riit'cfiott .  -The  l)CSt  way  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  mcrcun  in  analysis,  is  to  reduce 
it  to  the  metallic  state,  whatever  may  he  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  solution.  The  hest  reducing  audit  is  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin.  Out  the  reihiction  of  mercury  can  also  he 
effected  by  a  solution  of  phosphorous  acid,  or  by  the  acid 
which  is  produced  I>\  tlie  deliquescence  of  phosphorus 
in  moist  air.  As  the  protochlorde  of  tin,  however,  can 
he  obtained  in  larue  quantities  much  more  easily  than 
phosphorous  acid,  so  tin*  protochlnridc  of  tin  is  commonly 
made  use  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
mercury  exists  in  solution,  as  peroxide,  protoxide,  or  chlo- 
ride. The  solution  mav  contain  free  muriatic  acid,  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  acid  ;  only,  it  dare  contain  no 
nitric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  he  present  in  the  mercurial  solu- 
tion, then  peculiar  measures  of  precaution  have  to  he 
observed.  It  is  in  no  case,  however,  a  mutter  of  necessity 
that  the  mercurial  compound  to  be  analyse  d,  should  he 
soluble  in  water  or  in  muriatic-  acid;  lor  the  mercury  can 
be  most  completely  reduced  to  the  rcLMilinc  state  by  proto- 
chloridc  of  tin,  even  when  exi.stini:  in  the  insoluble  salts  of 
peroxide  or  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  in  the  insoluble  chlo- 
rides, v\e. 

Rcdiirthw  hji  Protor/ilorif/r  of  Tin. — The  methods  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  reduction  are  as  follow  :  W  hen  the 
mercurial  substance  is  insoluble,  tin*  operator  places  it  in 
a  matrass,  pours  concentrated  muriatic  acid  upon  it,  and 
then  adds  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
to  which  he  has  previously  added  a  sutln  ient  quantity  «*,' 
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muriatic  acid,  to  render  it  perfectly  clear.   The  whole  is 
then  boiled,  but  the  boiling'  dare  be  continued  for  only  a 
very  few  minutes;  for,  during  a  long  boiling,  vapours  of 
mercury  might  be  volatilized  in  company  with  the  aqueous 
vapour.   The  operator  now  corks  the  matrass,  and  suffers 
all  to  cool.   The  mercury  is  then  completely  reduced ;  at 
first,  it  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  a  black  precipitate, 
consisting  of  finely-divided  globules  of  mercury ;  during 
the  boiling,  these  unite  into  larger  globules.    When  the 
matrass  is  cold,  the  operator  pours  off  the  clear  solution, 
and  washes  the  globules  of  mercury,  without  employing 
filtration,  with  water  acidulated  by  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
until  the  mercury  is  entirely  freed  from  all  extraneous  and 
soluble  substances.    The  wet  mercury  is  then  shaken  into 
a  little  counterpoised  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  which  rises  above  the 
mercury  is  absorbed  by  bibulous  paper.  After  this  is  done, 
the  mercury  must  be  fully  dried  and  weighed.  The  drying 
must  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  air  alone  ;  the  crucible 
dare  not  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  however  gentle  the 
degree  of  heat  might  be. — If  the  black  precipitate  of  glo- 
bules of  mercury  will  not  unite  into  larger  globules,  the 
liquid  must  be  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  be  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  with  muriatic  acid,  upon  which,  larger  globules 
will  immediately  make  their  appearance.    It  very  often 
happens,  that  layers  of  minute  globules  of  mercury  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  solution :  the  operator  must  endea- 
vour to  wet  these  on  the  surface  by  swinging  the  solution : 
they  will  then  fall  to  the  bottom.   The  liquid  decanted 
from  the  reduced  mercury,  must,  with  the  wash-water,  be 
poured  into  a  glass.   This  mixture  often  gives  traces  of 
reduced  mercury,  which  have  remained  in  suspension  in 
the  solution.   The  portion  of  mercury  so  obtained,  must 
be  carefully  added  to  the  principal  quantity. 

Reduction  from  diluted  Solutions.— When  mercury  is  con- 
tained in  a  diluted  solution,  the  solution  must  be  acidulated 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin,  previously  rendered  clear  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid ;  the  whole  must  then  be  boiled  during  a  few 
minutes.    In  this  case,  the  mercury  forms  onlv  a  black 
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Mark  precipitate,  and  seldom  unites  into  large  globules. 
Tin*  operator  separates  the  clear  solution,  pours  concen- 
trated nmriatir  acid  upon  the  mercury,  and  applies  heat: 
large  globules  of  men  ury  thru  appear  immediately.  Thr 
Mark  precipitate  must  not  he  allowed  to  repose  more  than 
twenty-lour  hours;  tor,  alter  that  time,  no  large  globules 
of  mercury  ran  he  produred  by  treating  the  precipitate 
with  muriatir  arid.  The  reason  that  the  large  globules  of 
mercury  do  not  direc  tly  form  in  the  diluted  solution,  is,  that 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  tin  tails  down  with  the 
reduced  mercury,  and  prevents  its  formation  into  globules. 
Tins  peroxide  ol  tin  is  dissolved  by  the  concentrated  muri- 
atic acid;  yet,  when  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to 
repose  too  long,  the  solution  of  the  peroxide  of  tin  can 
scarcely  Ik*  ellected. 

Rnhtctim,  front  Xitrir  And  Solutions.  -The  determina- 
tion of  mercury  in  this  manner  becomes  uncertain,  when 
the  solution  contains  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
add  muriatic  acid  gradually  to  the  solution,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  by  evaporation.  The  nitric  acid  is  thereby 
destroyed,  free  chlorine  being,  in  the  mean  time, disengaged 
h\  the  muriatic  acid.  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  fresh  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  to  the  heated  solution,  occasions  the 
odour  of  chlorine  to  be  produced,  the  addition  of  the  muri- 
atic arid  must  be  continued.  The  operator  afterwards 
pours  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  into  the  mixture, 
and  proceeds  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described 
above.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  in  consi- 
derable proportion,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  when  the 
greatest  precaution  is  taken,  to  obtain  the  right  quantity 
of  mercury.  Tt  is  only  w  hen  tin*  nitric  acid  is  contained  in 
a  solid  mercurial  compound,  that  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
nitric  acid  by  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

Rnhirt'ioii  hj  l^tosjt/toro/ts  Acid. —  If  the  operator  intends 
to  apply  phosphorous  acid,  or  tin*  acid  produced  by  the 
deliquescence  of  phosphorus,  to  the  reduction  of  mercury, 
he  has  to  operate  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  to 
employ  protochloride  of  tin.  The  large  globules  of  mer- 
cury are  much  easier  produced  by  these  acids  than  by  the 
tin  salt.   The  phosphorous  acid  can  also  la*  directly  added 
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to  a  solution  containing  nitric  acid,  provided  only  a  suffi- 
cient excess  of  it  be  employed ;  for  the  nitric  acid  is  more 
effectually  destroyed  in  the  heat  by  phosphorous  acid  than 
by  muriatic  acid.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
would,  on  this  account,  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  were  it  but  possible  to  procure  this  acid  in 
large  quantities,  w  ith  the  same  ease  that  the  tin  salt  can  be 
procured. 

Separation  of  Mercury  by  Distillation,  frc. — The  quantity 
of  mercury  contained  in  a  substance  submitted  to  analysis 
is  determined  in  the  best  and  most  accurate  manner  by 
reduction.  Other  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
mercury  effect  the  object  very  incompletely.  The  peroxide 
of  mercury  may,  for  example,  be  precipitated  from  solution 
by  alcalies;  but  the  precipitation  is  always  imperfect.— 
The  quantity  of  mercury  existing  in  a  compound  is  often 
estimated  by  separating  it  from  the  other  constituents  by 
distillation.  This  method,  however,  requires  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  affords,  when  even  the  greatest  precaution  is 
taken,  less  accurate  results  than  the  reduction  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  tin.  The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : 
The  mercurial  substance  is  weighed  in  a  little  retort,  and 
then,  if  the  mercury  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide,  of 
oxygen  salt,  or  of  sulphuret,  it  is  mingled  with  carbonate  of 
potash  or  with  pure  lime.  The  potash  attacks  the  glass  too 
powerfully ;  on  which  account,  the  lime  is  preferable :  it  is 
best,  however,  to  employ  lime  and  potash  together;  but  it 
is  first,  always,  to  be  considered,  whether  any  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  remainder  are  to  be  quantitatively  determined. 
When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  drawn 
out  to  a  fine  tube,  which,  however,  must  not  be  too  thin. 
The  point  is  then  led  into  a  receiver,  which  must  contain 
such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  mouth  of  the  retort  may 
be  close  over  its  surface.  Were  the  neck  of  the  retort 
barely  inserted  into  the  water,  the  latter  would  rise  into 
the  retort,  if  the  heat  applied  to  effect  the  distillation  should 
happen  to  be  diminished  during  only  a  single  instant.  If 
the  retort  be  very  small,  the  distillation  may  be  performed 
over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  make  use  of  a  small  furnace;  but  the  operator 
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must  thru  take  rare,  not  to  employ  so  strong  a  heat  as  to 
melt,  or  even  to  sol.cn  the  glass.  The  distilled  mercury 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  reecixcr,  under  the  water. 
If  the  receiver  has  been  cooled  on  the  outside  during  the 
operation,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  a  ponderable 
quantity  of  mercury  w  ill  have  escaped  from  the  receiver 
in  vanour.  After  becoming  cool,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
cut  olf  near  the  bod},  and  the  globules  of  mercury  which 
it  contains  are  washed  into  the  rccei\er  with  water.  The 
morour\  is  tlien  dried  in  the  air,  and  weighed. —  If  the 
mercurial  compound  is  \cr\  \oIatiIe — if,  for  example,  it 
contains  calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate— it  then  happens 
a'mest  in\ar;abl\,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  driven  away  by 
the  bent  before  the  idealism  su!>stance  lias  been  able  to 
c !!":•<  t  the  decomposition;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  two  substances  hn\ o  been  imperfectly  mingled. 
It  is  belter,  therefore,  when  a  very  volatile  inercuriai 
compound  is  to  be  decompose?!,  after  having  mixed  it 
with  the  ah  .ili,  to  moisten  it  thoroughly  with  water,  and 
allow  the  whole  to  repose  for  some  time.  This  effects  a 
decomposition,  and  peroxide  of  mercury  is  produced, 
which  the  subsequent  application  of  heat  resolves  at  once 
into  mercury  and  oxvgcn.  The  volatilization  of  the  com- 
pound  in  an  undecompesed  .state,  need  not  be  anticipated 
when  the  mercury  js  p.resent  in  the  state  of  peroxide  or 
sul,  h  \  ;. —  h  lies  Ijccu  niroadv  o: served  abo\e,  that  the 
quuu'.ii\  of  men  u.r\  contained  in  a  < expound,  cannot  he 
so  acea:e,te!\  determim  (I  i  \  the  dis'JISaiion,  as  it  can  l<\ 

*  • 

(he  reduction,  of  tin'  mereu r\ . 

A //alt/sis  <,)'  A  i  ,til<j<; ,t,.-:. — V>  hen  ntcreurv  is  combined  in  a 
metallic  compound  wiih  metals  winch  are  not  volatile,  the 
quantity  of  the  morcui'v  can  of;<  a  be  acou.atelv  deter- 
miited  by  subjecting  ;he  amalgam  io  ignition:  thereupon, 
ihe  mercury  volatilizes,  while  the  Ixed  metals  remain 
behind:  the  qmmtitv  of  the  latter  is  then  determined  h\ 
weight,  but  too  ouantitv  of  the  me.eurv  is  estimated  from 

*  ■  * 

the  loss.  I f  tire  me;a:s  which  remain  behind  do  nr.; 
become  oxidise  !  in  eonserpx  me  oi'  exposure  to  the  air. 
the  ignition  ma\  be  pe/ibrmed  in  a  small  porcelain  can  t- 
(de,  o\e;-  the  spiiit  Ln.p  x  *  *  1 1 1  <  ovular  wick;  hut  if.  on 
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exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  remaining  metals  are  liable  to  alteration,  the  ignition 
must  be  performed  in  a  small  retort,  the  neck  of  which, 
after  the  volatilization  of  the  mercury,  must  be  closed  by 
the  blow-pipe,  while  the  retort  is  still  ignited. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  and  Sejtara- 
tion  from  the  Oxides  of  Uranium,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Manganese,  and  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies. — Mercury 
can  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  whether 
it  be  contained  therein  as  peroxide,  protoxide,  or  chloride, 
and  even  when  the  solutions  are  acid,  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  oxides  of  mercury  can  thus  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  srinc,  iron, 
and  manganese,  as  well  as  from  the  earths  and  alcalies, 
since  none  of  these  bodies  can  be  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  mercury,  an  immediate  precipitate  of  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  is  formed ;  but  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
and  perchloride  of  mercury,  the  pure  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury  is  only  formed  when  the  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  passed  through  during  a  consider- 
able time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  white- 
coloured  compounds  of  mercurial  salts  with  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  are  produced ;  an  additional  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  however,  converts  these  com- 
pounds into  sulphuret  of  mercury.  If  the  operator  knows 
to  a  certainty,  that  the  solution  contains  only  peroxide  or 
chloride,  and  no  portion  of  protoxide,  he  can  readily  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  mercury  from  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphuret.  But,  in  that  case,  there  dare  not 
have  been  any  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution ;  for  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  will  then  be  accompanied  by  free 
sulphur.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  filtered 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  by  the  application  of  a  very 
gentle  heat,  until,  after  repeated  weighings,  it  is  no  longer 
found  to  diminish  in  weight.  The  sulphuret  of  mercury 
in  minimum  of  sulphur,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  from  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
cannot  be  estimated  with  such  accuracy ;  for  it  is  liable 
to  be  partly  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  into 
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sulphuret  of  mercury  in  maximum  of  sulphur,  and  metallic 
mercury.  And  as,  now,  tin-  metallic  mercury  is  known  to 
he  partially  volatilized,  when  expose  I  to  even  a  very 
irentle  decree  of  heat,  so  the  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
mercury  in  minimum  <>f  sulphur,  is  invariably  found  to 
diminish  continually  in  weight,  when  e\])osed  to  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  beimr  dried,  although  the  heat  applied  may 
be  extremely  moderate 

Ih'd iirt ion  of  S/ti '/>//>/ rrt  of  Mercury. —  If  the  operator  be 
not  quite  sine  that  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  he  has  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras  is 
perfectly  pure,  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret,  then,  an 
additional  operation  is  necessary.  The  best  method  of 
examiniuir  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  ,  is  the  following:  The 
sulphuret  of  mercury  is  gathered  and  edulcorated  upon  a 
small  filter  of  thin  paper.  It  is  transferred  while  still  wet, 
with  the  lifer,  into  a  pretty  lame  Mask,  which  must  have 
a  rather  wide  mouth,  and  yet  be  capable  of  beim;  closed 
by  a  »'!ass  stopple.  The  operator  pours  o\er  it  a  very 
small  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  ac  id,  i.e.  as  much  as 
occupies  about  the  twelfth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
llask.  ile  then  b  ads  into  the  solution,  a  slow  current  of 
chlorine  uas,  by  whic  h  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  gra- 
dual!) but  completely  decomposed.  The  mere  ury  combines 
with  i'ic  chlorine  and  forms  pcrchloridc  of  mercury  ,  whic  h 
dissolves  in  the  liquid:  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  con- 
\ ci  ted,  in  the  mean  time,  into  sulphuric  ac  id,  w  hile  another 
portion  remains  unelissedv ed.  The  whole  of  the  sulphur 
could,  howe\cr,  be  made  to  dissohe,  by  continuing  to  pass 
the  chlorine  iras  into  the  solution,  duriiu;  a  much  longer 
time.  But  the  addition  of  chlorine  is  put  an  end  to,  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  undissolved  sulphur  has  a  clear 
yellow  colour.  Tin*  tube  for  condm  t i 1 1 lt  the  tras  is  re- 
moved from  ihe  liquid,  and  very  carefully  w ashed  with 
water.  The  llask  is  then  exposed  to  a  ve  ry  irentle  diirest- 
inu-  heat,  till  the  fre-e  c  hlorine  is  expelle  d.  After  cooling, 
the  sedutiem  is  filtered  i'rom  the  sulphur;  the  latter  is 
washed,  and  the  mercury  is  reduced  from  the  filtered 
solution  by  protochloride  ol  tin. 
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Separation  from  Nitric  Acid,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gas. — This  method  can  also  be  employed  when  the  mer- 
curial solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  a  case  in  which,  as  has  been  observed  above,  the 
immediate  estimation  of  the  mercury  by  means  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  is  inaccurate.  The  nitric  acid  solution  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  resulting  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  treated  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Mercury 
can  be  fully  precipitated,  but  only  in  the  cold,  from  neutral 
or  alcaline  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
An  excess  of  the  precipitant  does  not  dissolve  the  preci- 
pitate in  the  cold.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  treat  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  thus  obtained  with  chlorine  gas,  and 
to  reduce  the  mercury  from  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin.  To  reckon  the 
quantity  of  mercury  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  is  a  method  that  gives  a  less  accurate  result* 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Silver. — Peroxide  of  mercury 
is  fully  separated  from  oxide  of  silver  by  muriatic  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  silver  alone.  The  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  mercury  is 
either  immediately  precipitated  by  protochloride  of  tin, 
or  if  too  much  nitric  acid  is  present,  is  first  subjected  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.— When  a  com- 
pound of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  oxide  of  silver  is  to 
be  analysed,  the  protoxide  must  first  be  converted  into 
peroxide.  This  oxidation  is,  in  most  cases,  effected  by 
digesting  the  dry  substance,  or  its  solution,  with  nitric 
acid  ;  heat  being  applied  to  the  mixture. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Copper. — The  oxides  of 
mercury  are  best  separated  from  the  oxides  of  copper  by 
the  process  which  follows:  The  solution  is  diluted,  an^l 
sulphuret  of  copper  and  sulphuret  of  mercury,  are  preci- 
pitated by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  When 
mercury  is  present  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  is  previ- 
ously necessary  to  convert  it  into  peroxide.  The  resulting 
sulphurets  are  filtered,  and  rapidly  edulcorated, on  a  weighed 
filter;  they  arc  then  cautiously  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
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and  weighed.    It  is  still  better,  not  at  lirst  to  warm  the 
sulphiircts,  hut  to  dry  tli**m,  with  the  filter,  over  sulphuric 
acid,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.    When  they  ha\e 
hecn  thus  completely  dried,  they  should  he  very  irently 
warmed,  and  then  weighed.     I5y  drying  the  precipitate 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  operator  prevents 
(he  oxidation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  sulpiiuret  ol Copper, 
xxhich  is  una\ oidahle  x\  hen  tlie  moist  precipitate  is  dried 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.- — A  suiiicient  quantity  of 
the  dried  sulphiircts  is  now  brought  into  a  small  class 
hull),  which  has  ;i  ulass  tube  joined  to  each  side.  The 
ulass  apparatus  is  first  weighed  empty;  the  sulphiircts  are 
inserted,  the  tubes  are  carefully  cleaned  with  the  plume  of 
a  feather,  and  the  class  is  once  more  weighed  with  its 
contents:   the  operator  thus  learns  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphiircts  employed  in  the  experiment  which  follows: 
(iaseotis  chlorine  is  produced,  and  is  led  o\  er  the  sul- 
phurcis.    The  same  apparatus  is  employed,  that  has  been 
lieu  red  and  described  at  pace  77.    In  the  ilask  n,  however, 
instead  ol'  chloride  ol"  sodium,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  must  i)e  placed.  This 
mixture  yields  chlorine  iras,  when  the  operator  gradually 
pours  into  the  flask,  by  the  funnel  //,  a  mixture  formed  of 
com -entrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  about  an  equal  volume 
of  water.    The  iraseotis  chlorine  is  perfectly  freed  from  all 
moisture  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tul)e  <l.    \\  hen 
the  x*.  hole  apparatus  is  Idled  with  chlorine,  the  operator 
applies  a   ;er\   moderate  heat  to  the  sulphiircts  in  the 
hulo  r.     Tlie  lirst  compound  disentailed  is  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  iiows  into  the  d  isk  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  water,  a  deposition  of  sulphur  takintr  place.  The 
inetais  also  combine  witii  the  chlorine,  ami  the  \olatiIc 
perchloride  of  mercury  can  be  completely  separated  from 
the  chloride  of  copper  by  the  application  of  heat.  Not 
far  from  the  bond  of  the  class  tube,  a  sublimate  of  .slender 
crystals,  consisting  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  is  observed. 
These  crystals  arc  so  abundant,  that  a  class  tube  of  very 
small  diameter  would  soon  be  obstructed  by  them.  The 
operator  coutniunNy  drixes  ;hc;u  onward  from  the  bulb 
by  applying  the  II, one  of ,;  .«-:aa!l  spirit  lamp:  and  when  n" 
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new  crystals  are  sublimed,  he  ceases  to  heat  the  balb  e. 
When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold,  the  part  of  the  glass 
tube  which  contains  the  sublimate  is  cut  off  with  a  file, 
and  the  sublimate  is  washed  with  water  into  the  flask,  in 
the  liquid  of  which  the  crystals  dissolve.  The  flask  is 
then  closed  with  the  glass  stopple,  and  is  placed  in  a 
moderately  warm  situation.  After  being  allowed  to  cool, 
the  insoluble  sulphur  is  filtered  from  the  solution.  If  the 
disengagement  of  chlorine  gas  has  been  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  often  dissolved  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  filtered  from 
the  sulphur,  must  be  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  until 
the  smell  of  chlorine  is  no  longer  perceptible.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  heat  the  solution,  when  it  does  not  smell  of 
free  chlorine.  The  mercury  is  then  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin. — The  bulb  e  contains 
merely  the  chloride  of  copper.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  copper  from  the  weight  of  the  chlo- 
ride ;  the  latter  being  always  a  mixture  of  perchloride  and 
protochloride  of  copper  in  uncertain  proportions.  The 
greater  the  heat  employed  to  warm  the  bulb,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  protochloride  produced.  The  glass  tube 
and  the  bulb  e  are  plunged  into  water,  to  which  muriatic 
acid  has  been  added.  At  first,  a  precipitation  of  proto- 
chloride of  copper  takes  place ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  and  muriatic  acid,  the  proto- 
chloride is  speedily  converted  into  perchloride,  and  when 
the  solution  is  warmed,  the  whole  dissolves.  A  solution 
of  caustic  potash  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  being 
heated,  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  deutoxide. 

The  analyst  finds  in  this  manner  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  mercury  and  copper  in  the  weighed  quantity  of 
the  mixed  sulphurets  employed  in  the  experiment.  He 
can  consequently  ascertain,  hy  calculation,  the  quantity 
of  the  two  metals  contained  in  the  whole  mass  of  sul- 
phurets, which  was  gathered  upon  a  weighed  filter  in  the 
early  part  of  the  analysis. 

When  oxide  of  copper  exists  in  solution  with  the  oxides 
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of  mercury,  the  ir  quantitative  estimation  ran  be  effected 
by  a  simpler  process  than  the  preceding.  Both  metals 
are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  the  sul- 
phurets are  dried  in  a  moder.iteh  warm  place;  and  then, 
being  put  into  a  retort,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  are 
expelled  by  heat.  Sulphuret  of  copper  in  minimum  of 
sulphur  remains  behind.  This  is  cooled,  and  weighed. 
During  the  cooling,  the  air  should  be  kept  away  from  it 
as  effectually  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  copper  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret.  Hut  in  this 
case,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  difficult 
of  determination  ;  on  which  account,  the  other  method  of 
analysis,  though  less  simple  than  this,  is  still  preferable. 

SrjHirnt'nm    front   the   O.v/ffrs   of  Laid,    bif   Sntjtliiin  ttnl 

llijdriHjt'ii  (ins. — The  oxides  of  mercury  can  be  separated 
from  the  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  deutoxide  of  copper.  This  method  is  indisputably 
preferable  to  that  in  which  protoxide  of  lead  is  separated 
from  the  oxides  of  mercury  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Supposing  the  oxides  of  these  two  metals  to  have  been 
precipitated  from  a  diluted  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  the  resulting  sulphurets  are  to  be  dried.  The 
drying  need  not  be  elVeeted  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump, 
since  neither  the  sulphuret  of  lead  nor  of  mercury  becomes 
oxidised  when  dried  in  the  open  air,  while  the  contrary  is 
the  cast*  with  lite  sulphuret  of  copper.  In  decomposing 
the  sulphurets  of  lead  ami  mercury  by  gaseous  chlorine, 
care  must  be  taken  to  apply  only  a  very  gentle  heat  to  the 
bulb  c,  as  the  application  of  too  strong  a  degree  of  heat 
could  t  licet  the  volatilization  of  a  portion  of  chloride  of 
lead  in  company  with  the  chloride  of  mercury.  It  is 
possible,  in  this  case,  to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.  The  pro- 
cess is  therefore  easier  than  with  the  chloride  of*  copper. 
That  portion  of  the  glass  tube  which  contains  sublimed 
pert -hloride  of  mercury,  is  cut  oil'.  The  bulb  r  is  then 
weighed  with  the  chloride  of  lead  it  contains.  After 
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which,  the  chloride  of  lead  is  dissolved,  and  the  empty 
bulb  is  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed.  In  this  manner, 
the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  lead  is  found.  The  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  then  reckoned. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Lead  by  Muriatic  Acid. — 
Supposing  the  operator  to  have  for  examination  a  dry 
compound  of  peroxide  of  mercury  with  any  one  of  the 
oxides  of  lead,  the  analysis  can  be  executed  by  an  easier 
process  than  the  preceding.  The  compound  is  treated 
with  muriatic  acid,  which  produces  chloride  of  lead  and 
perchloride  of  mercury.  If  the  compound  contained  per- 
oxide of  lead,  and  not  the  ordinary  protoxide,  a  disengage- 
ment of  free  chlorine  takes  place.  The  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  for  which  a  very  gentle 
heat  is  used.  The  remainder  is  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  leaves  the 
chloride  of  lead  undissolved.  This  is  filtered  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  mixed 
with  water  and  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  to 
expel  the  alcohol;  the  mercury  is  then  precipitated  by 
protochloride  of  tin. — When  protoxide  of  lead  and  per- 
oxide of  mercury  in  solution  together,  are  combined  with 
an  acid  which  can  be  expelled  by  muriatic  acid,  the  pre- 
sent method  can  be  also  employed  in  that  case.  The 
solution  is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  the  excess  of  acid 
is  fully  expelled  by  evaporation,  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol. 

Separation  from  Bismuth  and  Cadmium. — No  accurate 
methods  are  known  of  separating  either  the  oxides  of 
mercury  from  those  of  bismuth  and  cadmium,  or  metallic 
bismuth  and  cadmium  from  metallic  mercury.  As  the 
oxides  of  bismuth  and  cadmium  are  not  reduced  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  or  phosphorous  acid,  it  would  be  possible 
to  estimate  by  means  of  these  reagents  the  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  mercury  contained  in  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis.  Phosphorous  acid  is,  in  this  case,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  protochloride  of  tin;  because  the  oxides  of 
bismuth  and  cadmium,  contained  in  the  solution  filtered 
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from  the  reduced  men  nrv,  must  Ik*  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hvdrotien  iras,  aud  afterw ards  estimated  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  section. 

Si jxiratfoii  of  Proht.v'ulr  of  Mrrrinif  from   Prro.rif/r  of 
Mrrrnrt/.-   W  hen  a  solution  contains  both  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  mercury,  and  the  quantity  of  each  is  to  he 
estimated,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  protoxide  in  the  state  of  protochloride. 
The  solution  must  previously  be  diluted  with  a  lanre 
quantity  of  water,  particularly  when  it  is  acid.  Tlie 
protochloride  of  mercury  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter, 
and  dried  at   an  extremely  irentle  heat,  as  loiur  as  it 
continues  to  diminish  in  weight;  the  weight  of  it  is  then 
taken,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  calculated.    The  peroxide  of  mercury,  contained 
in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  protochloride  of  mercury, 
is  precipitated  after  one  of  the  methods  already  described: 
from  the  weiirht  of  the  mercury  obtained,  the  quantity  of 
the  peroxide  is  calculated. —  In  the  precipitation  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury ,  the  precaution  must  be  observed, 
especially  when  nitric  acid  is  present,  of  dilutiim  the  solu- 
tion with  a  very  lan.e  quantity  of  water;  for  otheru  ise,  a 
small  portion  of  the  protochloride  may  be  converted  into 
jierchloride  and  remain  in  solution.     Farther,  the  resulting 
protochloride  of  mercury  must  not  be  filtered  immediately, 
but  allowed  to  repose  some  time.    Hut,  above  all  things, 
the  application  of  heat  must  be  avoided:  because,  with 
heat,  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
convert  the  protochloride  of  mercury  into  tin4  perchloridc, 
the  conversion  beiim  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
reiruline  mercun . 

If  the  substance  which  contains  the  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  men  urv  be  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be  treated, 
in  the  cold,  with  verv  dilute  muriatic  acid.  !n  most  cases, 
the  protoxide  of  mercury  then  remains  undissolved,  in  the 
state  of  protochloride  of  mercury.  The  peroxide  at  the 
same  time,  becomes  pen  blonde  and,  dissolving  in  the  acid, 
forms  a  .solution  Irom  which  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
reduced.     If,  however,  the  insoluble  mixture  of  oxides 
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contains  nitric  acid,  it  is  good  to  dissolve  it,  in  the  first 
place,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  to  add  muriatic 
acid  to  the  solution.  If  muriatic  acid,  even  in  a  diluted 
state,  were  to  be  added  to  a  dry  substance  containing  the 
two  oxides  of  mercury  in  conformation  with  nitric  acid, 
then  the  protoxide  of  mercury  could  be  dissolved  as  per- 
chloride  of  mercury. 

XXV.  RHODIUM. 

Precipitation  and  Reduction. — When  rhodium  exists  in 
solution  as  peroxide  or  perchloride,it  can  be  best  estimated, 
according  to  Berzbli us (Pogg en dorfp's  Annal.B.xm. 
p.  454),  by  the  process  which  follows:  The  solution  is 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  then  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  Upon  dissolving  the  mass  in  water, 
peroxide  of  rhodium  remains  behind,  which  is  brought 
upon  a  filter  and  edulcorated,  first  with  muriatic  acid  and 
afterwards  with  water.  It  is  then  ignited  with  the  filter, 
and  subsequently  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  reduction 
is  very  easily  effected.  The  resulting  metal  is  weighed. 
This  reduction  by  hydrogen  gas  can  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  described  at  page  82.  The  reduction 
of  peroxide  of  rhodium  is  so  readily  effected,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  gas  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

Separation  from  other  Metals. — It  is  difficult  to  separate 
rhodium  from  other  metals  in  solution ;  for  although  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  rhodium, 
it  does  not  precipitate  it  fully.  Rhodium  occurs  in  nature, 
however,  combined  with  very  few  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  sections :  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  state  here,  how  it  could  be  separated 
from  them. — Rhodium  is  found  only  in  the  ore  of  pla- 
tinum; and  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  metals  which  accompany  it,  the  de- 
scription of  the  processes  will  be  given  in  the  article  on 
platinum. 
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Mt  tlnxl  <if  tfissn/riin/   HfnnUmn.      Rhodium   has  boon 
employed  of  late,  to  form  alloys  by  combination  in  small 
proportions  with  other  metals,  for  example,  with  stool. 
As  metallic  rhodium  is  insoluble,  even  in  aqua  regia,  it 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  easy  separation  from  other 
metals  by  means  of  simple  acids.     Vet  in  alloys,  the 
rhodium  very  often  exists  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  is 
directly  dissolxed  with  the  other  metals,  even  by  the 
simple  acids;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  hinders  in  many 
cases,  the  perfect  solution  of  the  other  metals  by  acids. 
To  dissolve  rhodium  with  ease,  Hi: kzklu  s  (Pokgen- 
di) urc's  Annulet),    15.  xiii.  p.  45*2),   recommends  the 
employment  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  with  which  the  rho- 
dium is  to  be  subjected  to  fusion.    During  the  ignition, 
the  rhodium  dissolves,  and  the  dissolution  is  accompanied 
by  a  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.    The  dis- 
solution, however,  is  effected  but  slowly.    The  platinum 
crucible  must  be  closed  during  the  ignition  by  a  cover 
which  shuts  well,  to  check  the  too  rapid  \  olatilization  of 
the  excess  of  acid.    As  soon  as  the  saline  mass  becomes 
fixed  and  cr\ stalline  at  the  surface  when  the  cover  is  re- 
moved, the  crucible  must  be  taken  from  the  tire  and  cooled. 
The  salt   is  then  dissolved   in   boiling  water,  and  the 
undissolved  residue  is  treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
bisulphate  of  potash.    The  melted  salt  is  red  and  trans- 
parent, when  it  contains  but  little  rhodium;  but  appears 
dark  and  black,  when  it  is  nearly  saturated  with  the 
metal.     Alter  cooling,  it  is  either  of  a  dark  or  bright 
yellow  colour,  according  as  the  quantity  of  rhodium  it 
contains  is  more  or  less  considerable.    By  cold  water  it 
is  slowly,  by  hot  water  rapidly,  dissohed.    The  solution 
is  \el!ow. — S<»  long  as  the  salt  continues  to  receive  a 
colour,  the  reun  iting  must  be  repeated.    In  order  to  a\ oid, 
in  analyses,  the  employment  of  too  great  a  quantity  of 
bisulphate  of  potash,  the  operator  may  supply  sulphuric 
ac  id  as  follows:  W  hen  the  bisulphate  of  potash  appears 
to  ha\c  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  free  acid,  weighed  por- 
tions of  distilled  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  whole  c  autiously  heated  till  the  water  of  the 
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ac  id  is  expelled,  and  the  fusion  thereupon  be  continued. 
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The  insoluble  residue  must  always  be  often  remelted  with 
bisulphate  of  potash  in  fresh  quantities,  till  the  operator 
has  assured  himself,  by  the  colourless  appearance  of  the 
flux,  that  the  salt  can  dissolve  no  more  rhodium — that 
no  more  rhodium  is  present. — By  this  process,  rhodium 
can  be  separated  from  all  metals  which  are  not  attacked 
by  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  Copper. — If  rhodium  and  copper  be  con- 
tained in  a  solution,  they  may  be  separated,  according  to 
Berzelius,  in  the  following  manner:  The  solution  is 
poured  into  a  flask  which  is  furnished  with  a  glass  stopple, 
and  is  therein  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  flask  is  then  closed,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  warm  situation.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is  in 
that  time  fully,  and  the  sulphuret  of  rhodium  for  the  most 
part,  precipitated.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  being 
heated  and  evaporated,  yields  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuret 
of  rhodium,  which  is  added  to  the  other  sulphurets.  These 
are  placed,  while  still  moist,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
are  roasted  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  exhaled.  When 
the  roasting  is  finished,  the  mass  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  concentrated  muriatic  acid;  the  solution  so  produced 
has  a  green  colour,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  basic 
sulphate  of  copper.  Peroxide  of  rhodium  remains  undis- 
solved. The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from 
solution  by  caustic  potash.— The  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphurets  still  contains  a  portion  of  rhodium.  To  obtain 
this,  the  solution  is  first  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  heat,  and  is  then  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
manner  described  above.  The  resulting  peroxide  of  rhodium 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  metallic  rhodium  is 
weighed. 

Separation  from  Iron. — Rhodium  occurs  not  only  in  com- 
bination with  copper,  but  with  iron.  From  the  latter,  it 
can,  according  to  Berzelius,  be  separated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  greater  part  of  the  rhodium  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  acid  solution,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  rhodium  is 
converted  by  roasting  into  peroxide  of  rhodium.  The  filtered 
solution  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  warmed,  to  convert 
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the  protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide.  The  peroxide  of  iron 
is  then  precipitated  l:y  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  resulting  peroxide 
of  iron  still  contains  rhodium,  and  (he  latter  exists  in  this 
case  in  such  a  state,  that  it  is  capable  ol'  bcimr  dissolved 
with  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  muriatic  arid.  The  peroxide 
of  iron  is  therefore  reduced  by  hydrogen  «:as,  and  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  which  must  at  last  he 
warmed.  The  small  portion  of  rhodium  then  remains 
hehind,  in  a  condition  which  has  not  yet  been  determined: 
it  is  converted,  however,  by  ignition  in  the  upon  air,  into 
peroxide  of  rhodium.  Its  weight  is  deducted  from  that  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  epiantity  of  iron  is  then  calcu- 
lated. The  solution  from  which  the  peroxide  of  iron  was 
precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia  still  contains  a  little 
rhodium.  This  is  obtained  by  mivi.iir  the  solution  with  a 
sufficient  (juantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  it  to 
dryness,  i»nitin»-  the  residue,  and  treat in.i;  it  with  hot 
water.  The  peroxide  of  rhodium  then  remains  undissolved. 
The  different  portions  of  peroxide  of  rhodium  furnished  by 
the  analysis,  are  mixed  together  and  reduced  by  hydroiren 
iras. 

Sc[Htnitiott  from  Altiilnn  ( '/i/nrhics. — W  hen  rhodium,  in 
the  state  ol*  pcrchloridc,  is  (  ombined  w  ith  alcaline  chlorides, 
and  is  to  be  (juantitatively  separated  therefrom,  the  sepa- 
ration can  be  \ery  easily  effected,  according  to  HuRXKMl  s 
(PoiKii-MHiun-'s  Annal.  15.  xiu.  p.  4:&>),  by  the  process 
which  follows:  A  epiantity  of  the  chlorides  is  weighed  in 
an  apparatus,  such  as  that  described  at  paije  Si.  It  is 
therein  exposed  to  heat,  and  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  iras. 
The  operation  is  continued  until  white  c  louds  are  no  louder 
produced,  when  a  idass  rod,  moistened  with  ammonia, 
is  held  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus  w  here  the  hydrogen  ^as 
escapes.  The  ulass  bulb,  in  which  the  substance  for 
analysis  was  placed,  is  then  weighed.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  reduced  rhodium  is  filtered, 
dried,  iirnitcd  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  «jas,  and  weighed. 
The  filtered  licpior  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
mass  is  iirnitcd  and  weighed. 
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XXVI.  PALLADIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Cyanuret  of  Mercury, — Palladium,  ac- 
cording to  Wollaston,  can  be  best  precipitated  from  its 
solutions,  by  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  mercury.  When 
the  solution  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  palladium, 
the  cyanuret  of  mercury  does  not  produce  an  immediate 
precipitate;  after  some  time,  however,  the  solution  be- 
comes troubled,  and  deposits  a  bright  yellow  precipitate, 
which  becomes  yellowish  grey  on  being  dried.  After 
ignition,  metallic  palladium  remains  behind,  and  can  be 
weighed.  During  the  ignition,  the  palladium  becomes 
blue,  but  acquires  no  perceptible  increase  of  weight.— It 
is  necessary  to  neutralise  the  solution  with  soda,  should 
it  be  acid,  previous  to  adding  the  cyanuret  of  mercury. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogcu  Gas. — Palladium 
can  be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  It  can  therefore  be  thus  easily  separated 
from  iron  and  other  metals,  which  are  not  precipitated  from 
acid  solutions  by  that  reagent.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
palladium  is  converted  by  roasting  into  basic  sulphate  of 
palladium.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  neutralised  by  soda  and  precipitated  by 
cyanuret  of  mercury.  The  cyanuret  of  palladium  is  then 
ignited,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Separation  from  most  other  Metals. — Partly  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  but  more  particularly  by  cyanuret 
of  mercury,  can  palladium  be  separated  from  nearly  all 
the  metals  with  which  it  may  occur  in  combination,  ex- 
cepting copper.  It  is  found  in  company  with  the  latter  in 
crude  platinum,  and,  according  to  Berzblius  (Poggbn- 
dorpfs  Annalen,  B.  xm.  p.  561),  can  be  separated  from 
it  by  the  following  process :  Both  metals  are  precipitated 
from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
precipitated  sulphurets  are  exposed  to  heat,  while  still 
moist,  with  the  filter,  and  roasted  as  long  as  they  give  off 
sulphurous  acid.  They  are  thereby  converted  into  basic 
sulphates  of  oxides.  These  salts  are  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid.   The  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium 
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and  nitric  arid,  and  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dark  saline  mass  thus  produced  contains  chloride  ol 
potassium,  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and  chloride 
of  palladium  and  potassium.  The  first  two  of  these  salts 
are  to  he  extracted  hy  alcohol,  having  the  spe.  jjra.  ol 
0  Kfcl  The  palladium  salt,  beinir  insoluble  therein,  re- 
mains behind.  It  is  to  be  brought  on  a  weighed  filter, 
and  washed  with  alcohol.  It  is  then  dried,  and  weighed. 
Ft  contains  i?8-i>4  per  cent,  of  palladium.  The  saline  mass 
can  also  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  cvanuret  of  mercury;  but  this  method  of  esti- 
mutiny  the  quantity  of  palladium  is  less  direct  than  the 
other.  It  deserves  the  preference,  however,  when  the 
alcohol  has  too  larire  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium 
to  extract. — The  spirituous  solution  of  the  copper  salt 
contains  a  trace  of  palladium,  which,  however,  may  be 
altogether  neglected.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  expel 
the  alcohol,  and  the  saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  water. 
The  copper  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
deutoxide  of  copper  is  weighed. 

Separation  from  Alealiiie  Chlorides. — When  palladium  is 
combined,  as  protochloride,  with  alcaline  chlorides,  and  is 
to  be  quantitatively  separated  therefrom,  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  separation  of 
perchloride  of  rhodium  from  alcaline  c  hlorides  (page  134). 
The  reduced  palladium  can,  however,  be  ignited  in  the 
open  air,  and  needs  not,  like  the  reduced  rhodium,  to  he 
heated  in  hydrogen  iras. 

XXVII.  IRIDIUM. 

Precipitation  Inj  A/ea/ine  (  hlorides. — Iridium  can,  in  the 
following  manner,  lie  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  and 
separated  from  nearly  all  the  metallic  oxides  which  have 
hitherto  been  treated  of:  Tin*  solution  of  Iridium  is  con- 
centrated. The  operator  then  mixes  it  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  adds  very  strong  alcohol  in  such  proportion  that  the 
liquid  may  contain  about  (it)  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  of 
alcohol.    Thereupon,  the  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
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siam,  or  the  corresponding  compound  formed  with  the 
ammoniacal  salt,  both  of  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
completely  precipitates.  The  solution  must  contain  a 
small  excess  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  spirits  of  wine.— Should  the  operator  de- 
sire to  determine  the  quantity  of  iridium  in  the  resulting 
double  salt,  then  the  double  salt,  which  is  here  supposed 
to  have  been  precipitated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  is 
treated  by  hydrogen  gas,  like  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium  (page  134).  If  the  double  salt  has 
been  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  then,  the  direct 
result  afforded  by  the  reduction  with  hydrogen  gas,  is 
metallic  iridium,  whose  weight  is  estimated.  During  the 
reduction,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid  gas  are 
disengaged. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Iridium 
can  be  completely  precipitated  from  acidulated  solutions 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
iridium  is  in  a  higher  or  lower  state  of  sulphuration,  cor- 
responding with  the  state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  iridium 
existed  in  the  solution.  The  sulphurets  are  dark-brown 
or  nearly  black,  and  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  furnished  by  platinum,  palladium,  and  rhodium. 
They  do  not  become  acid  while  drying.  By  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  iridium  is  easily  separable  from  substances 
which  that  reagent  is  incapable  of  precipitating  from 
acidulated  solutions.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  iridium 
dissolves  without  residue  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  can  be 
precipitated  from  this  solution,  when  it  is  concentrated, 
by  the  addition  .of  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of 
potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  other  Metals  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of 
Ammonia.— As  the  sulphuret  of  iridium  dissolves  in  bihy- 
drosulphuret of  ammonia,  it  could  be  thereby  separated 
from  several  metals  whose  sulphurets  are  insoluble  in 
that  reagent.  When  precipitated  from  such  a  solution  by 
an  acid,  the  sulphuret  of  iridium,  according  to  Bbrze- 
lius,  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  brownish  red  colour.   The  wash-water, 
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therefore,  after  the  acid  has  passed  throiiirh,  heroines 
strongly  coloured.  A  great  excess  ol"  acid,  however,  pre- 
vents  the  solubility  of  the  iridium;  so  that,  when,  by 
evaporating  the  liquor,  the  acid  is  concentrated,  the  dis- 
solved iridium  gradually  precipitates;  hut  the  whole 
cannot  he  separated  in  this  manner.  When  the  liquor  is 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  is  then  evaporated,  the 
sulphuret  of  iridium  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  sul- 
phate of  iridium. 

XXVIII.  OSMIUM. 

Estimation  of  small  Quantities,  as  Suljihnn  t  of  Osmium . — 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  osmium,  is,  on  account  of 
the  volatility  ol*  its  highest  oxide,  attended  by  many  dif- 
ficulties.—  If  the  compound  for  examination  contains 
osmium  in  the  metallic  state,  and  can  be  fully  dissolved 
by  aqua  regia,  then  the  solution  is  elicited  in  a  glass 
retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver.  The  acid  being  there- 
upon carefully  distilled  oxer,  while  the  receiver  is  kept 
cool,  the  whole  of  the  osmium  is  found,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  in  the  distilled  liquor  held  by  the  rcceixcr.  The 
quantity  of  osmium  contained  in  the  solution  can  be  de- 
termined by  different  methods.  When  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  osmium  is  present,  the  best  process,  according 
to  IU.uzr.Li  i  s  (  Vuc.c  i:  \  dor  im-'s  Annalen,  15.  x  n  i.  p.  -Wj), 
is  the  lolloxxing:  The  distilled  liquor  is  diluted  xxith  xvater, 
and  saturated  to  such  an  extent  xxith  ammonia  or  with 
some  other  alcali,  that  the  arid  shali  still  remain  somewhat 
in  excess.  Tiie  s<  hiiion  is  then  poured  into  a  llask  which 
can  be  corked,  and  \x  hich  the  solution  is  sullleicnt  nearly  to 
till.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then  drixen 
through,  until  the  solution  holds  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess.  The  llask  is  then  corked,  and  is  allowed  to  re- 
pose until  the  sulphuret  of  osmium  has  subsided,  w  hich  is 
often  not  the  case  till  after  some  da\s.  The  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  or  remoxed  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
osmium  is  brought  on  a  weighed  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.    It  contains  less  osmium  than  it  properly 
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should  contain,  because  it  retains  a  little  moisture,  and, 
during:  the  drying,  becomes  partially  oxidised.  The  pro- 
portion of  osmium  is  from  50  to  52  per  cent. 

Precipitation  by  Mercury,  and  Reduction. — When  the 
quantity  of  osmium  in  solution  is  considerable,  the  best 
way  of  estimating  it,  is,  according  to  Berzkliis,  that  of 
precipitating  it  by  mercury,  after  having  added  to  the 
solution  so  much  muriatic  acid,  that  chlorine  may  be  pre- 
sent to  combine  with  the  mercury.   A  precipitate  is  then 
produced,  which  consists  of  protochloride  of  mercury,  of  a 
pulverulent  amalgam  of  osmium  and  mercury,  and  of  free 
mercury  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  osmium.  This 
precipitate  is  heated  in  a  glass  bulb,  which  has  a  glass 
tube  soldered  to  each  side,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it  in  the  meantime.  The 
volatilised  reguline  mercury  and  protochloride  of  mercnry 
follow  the  hydrogen  gas,  while  the  osmium  remains  be- 
hind, in  the  form  of  a  porous  black  powder.    This  powdc-r 
does  not  appear  to  be  metallic,  but  when  it  is  pressed 
upon,  it  exhibits  a  metallic  streak.   This  metallic  osmium 
is  in  a  state  fit  for  weighing. — The  solution,  separated 
from  the  precipitate,  still  contains  a  little  osmium.  By 
digestion  with  mercury,  this  osmium  can  be  precipitated ; 
but  the  precipitation  is  very  slowly  effected,  and  requires 
a  tedious  digestion.    A  better  method  of  separating  it,  is, 
to  saturate  the  acid  with  ammonia,  to  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  to  heat  the  mass  in  a  retort  The 
osmium  salt  is  thereupon  decomposed  by  the  ammonia, 
and  the  mercury  which  it  may  contain  is  volatilized  with 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  a  double  salt 

Sejmration  from  other  Metals. — In  consequence  of  the 
volatility  of  its  oxide,  it  is  very  easy  to  separate  osmium, 
by  the  process  of  distillation,  from  the  other  metals  with 
which  it  occurs  in  combination.  Iridium,  however,  with 
which  it  forms  a  native  alloy,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
for  these  two  metals  hold  together  with  an  obstinacy  which 
may  justly  be  wondered  at. 

Separation  from  Iridium. — The  analysis  of  this  com- 
pound— an  analysis  in  the  highest  degree  difficult — is  best 
effected  by  the  process  described  by  BiiRZKLiis  (Poo- 
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(jkndorkf's  Annalcn,  B.  xm.  p.  4(i4).  Tlie  operator 
must  begin  by  pulverising  it.  The  compound  exists  in 
the  form  of  grains,  more  or  less  large,  whirh  are  extremely 
hard  and  possessed  of  much  solidity.  They  cannot  be 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  which  the  striking  of  blows 
sufliciently  strong  to  o\  ercome  the  resistance  of  the  mineral, 
would  be  unsafe.  The  pounding  succeeds  best  in  a  mortar 
of  steel,  or  within  a  ring  upon  a  steel  plate.  Such  is  the 
hardness  of  these  grains,  that,  when  struck  with  a  blow 
sufficiently  powerful,  they  force  their  way  into  the  steel 
and  there  remain  lived.  After  Inning  pounded  them  as 
much  as  possible,  the  operator  must  triturate  them  until 
the  powder  is  so  fine  that,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it 
makes  a  streak,  like  graphite.  When  the  grains  are  once 
broken  into  pieces  by  pounding,  the  reduction  to  a  line 
powder  by  trituration  is  effected  pretty  easily.  The  labour 
of  trituration  must  not  be  span-d ;  for  it  w  ill  be  found,  that 
the  fine  powder  is  afterwards  easily  decomposed,  while 
the  coarse  powder  is  attacked  but  feebly.  The  resulting 
powder  is  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves, 
under  effervescence,  the  iron  abraded  from  the  mortar. 
The  solution  of  iron  is  decanted,  and  the  powder  is  well 
washed.  After  that,  the  washed  powder  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity,  or  nearly  an  ecpial  quantity,  of  saltpetre, 
which  must,  very  shortly  before,  have  been  melted,  to  free 
it  completely  from  water.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in 
a  small  porcelain  retort,  to  which  a  tubulated  receiver 
has  been  adapted;  a  gas-conducting  tube  must  pass  from 
the  receiver  into  a  flask  containing  diluted  ammonia.  At 
first,  the  retort  must  be  hew'ed  very  gently,  and  the  opera- 
tor must  take  care  that  the  disengagement  of  gas  does  not 
proceed  with  too  great  rapidity,  because,  if  the  action  be 
too  violent,  the  mass  in  the  retort  is  apt  to  boil  over. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  fire  must  be  so 
increased  as  to  produce  a  full  white  heat.  When  no  more 
gas  is  disengaged,  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
contents  of  the  retort  are  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
solution  is  poured  into  a  flask  furnished  with  a  ground 
glass  stopple.  It  is  therein  mived  with  much  muriatic 
acid,  and  much  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  become  extremely 
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acid.  It  then  smells  very  strongly  of  osmium.  The  clear 
part  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  retort,  and  submitted 
to  distillation.  The  operator  must  take  particular  care, 
in  this  case,  to  cement  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  with 
accuracy,  and  to  keep  the  receiver  as  cool  as  possible. 
The  insoluble  portion  is  likewise  treated  with  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids,  and  is  distilled  in  a  separate  retort  This 
distilled  liquor  also  contains  osmium,  and  the  residue  in 
the  retort  contains  iridium,  with  a  portion  of  osmium.  The 
reason  that,  in  this  operation,  the  clear  solution  is,  pre- 
vious to  distillation,  separated  from  the  undissolved  part, 
is,  to  prevent  bouncing  during  the  boiling,  by  which,  other- 
wise, a  portion  of  the  solution  of  iridium  could  be  driven 
into  the  receiver.  The  alcaline  solution  dare  not  be 
filtered  through  paper,  which  is  found  to  have  a  reducing 
effect  upon  the  oxides  which  it  contains :  the  paper  ac- 
quires a  green  colour  from  protoxide  of  iridium,  and  the 
solution  passes  through  the  filter  with  uncommon  difficulty. 
The  nitric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  that  it  may  decompose 
the  double  salt  produced  by  chlorine  and  osmium,  and 
convert  this  metal  into  its  volatile  peroxide. — The  sub- 
stance, which  remains  in  the  two  retorts  after  distillation, 
is  filtered,  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  to  expel  the  superfluous  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids.  The  dry  saline  mass  is  well  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then,  once  more,  heated  in  a 
retort,  as  described  above,  to  separate  the  peroxide  of 
osmium  which  it  may  contain.  The  salt  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  upon  which,  the  peroxide  of  iridium  remains 
behind.  This  sometimes  contains  a  little  rhodium,  to 
separate  which,  the  peroxide  of  iridium  must  be  fused 
with  bisulphate  of  potash,  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  132. 

After  all  these  operations,  however,  the  iridium  still 
retains  a  portion  of  osmium,  which  adheres  to  it  with 
surprising  firmness.  To  separate  it,  the  two  substances 
are  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  the  action  of  which  is  as- 
sisted by  a  very  gentle  degree  of  heat.  The  reduced 
metals  are  then  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  the  open  air, 
as  long  as  the  odour  of  peroxide  of  osmium  is  perceptible. 
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Ill  this  operation,  the  iridium  must  many  times  in  succes- 
sion be  reduced  and  oxidised,  to  Tree  it  fully  from  the 
osmium:  the  perfect  separation,  however,  is  effected  very 
slowly  and  di!lieultl\.  If  the  iridium  be  too  strongly 
heated,  if,  for  example,  it  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  the 
two  metals  sixain  combine  together  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  and  shrink  up:  it  is  then  impossible  to  burn 
away  the  osmium.— The  weight  of  the  iridium  is  deter- 
mined after  the  last  reduction  with  hydrogen  «ras.  The 
solutions  of  osmium  produced  by  the  above  experiments, 
are  all  poured  together,  and  the  osmium  is  separated  by 
the  method  described  above.  The  small  quantity  of 
osmium  separated  from  the  iridium,  by  limiting  the  latter 
in  the  open  air,  is  estimated  from  the  difference  in  weight 
found  between  the  iridium  when  weighed  after  the  first 
reduction  by  hydrogen  izas  and  when  containing  osmium, 
and  when  a«rain  weighed  after  the  last  ignition  and  last 
reduction,  when  freed  from  osmium. 

In  the  insoluble  residue,  left  upon  dissolving  platinum 
ores  in  aqua  re^ia,  the  operator  not  only  finds  the  shining, 
silver  white,  crystalline  scales  of  osmium-indium,  which 
are  furnished  by  some  of  the  platinum  ores  from  the  I  ra- 
lian  mountains,  but  also,  according  to  Bkkzi:uis,  a 
quantity  of  rounded  grains  with  irregular  surface,  which 
are  less  rich  in  osmium  than  the  crystalline  scales  of 
osmium-indium.  In  the  analysis  of  these  grains,  other 
constituents  are  found  besides  osmium  ami  iridium.  These 
constituents,  it  is  true,  are  only  mixed  with  the  others, 
and  are  unessential  to  the  constitution  of  the  mineral; 
yet  they  are  mixed  therewith  in  such  a  maimer,  that  they 
cannot  be  readily  separated.  These  constituents  are 
titanic  acid,  silicic  acid,  chromic  acid,  oxide  of  chromium, 
zirconia,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Their  presence  evidently 
proceeds  fiom  an  intermix! urc  of  <  -hroinifcrous  iron,  titani- 
Jcroiis  iron,  am!  hyacinth;  but  these  substances  can  neither 
be  distinguished  from  the  mains  ol  osmium-iridium  by  the 
eye,  nor  separated  from  them  by  eltitriation. 

For  the  analysis  of  these  mains,  IJkrzklus  recom- 
mends a  dillcrcnt  method  from  that  described  above.  The 
mass  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  pujycrised  mineral 
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with  saltpetre,  is  mixed  with  water,  that  all  the  saline 
substances  may  be  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  poured  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle ;  the 
solution  is  then  poured  off.  The  residue  is  treated  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water,  which  is  likewise  decanted  when 
it  has  become  clear.  These  solutions  contain  potash-salts 
of  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  silicic  acid,  of  the  second 
oxide  of  iridium,  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  highest 
oxide  of  osmium.  By  distillation  with  muriatic  acid  in  a 
retort,  the  osmium  is  completely  separated  from  the  other 
substances.  The  methods  by  which  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  the  other  substances  can  be  effected,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  subsequent  sections.— What 
remains  undissolved  in  the  tubulated  retort  is  mixed  with 
muriatic  acid,  that  every  thing:  may  be  extracted  which 
muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving.  The  acid  solution 
is  then  distilled  over  the  water-bath.  This  operation  is 
continued  until  a  portion  of  the  solution,  taken  from  the 
retort  by  the  tubulure,  has  not  the  least  odour  of  osmium. 
The  distilled  liquor  is  a  solution  of  the  highest  oxide  of 
osmium  in  water,  containing  a  little  chlorine.  The  residue 
in  the  retort,  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  gives 
a  more  or  less  green-coloured  solution,  the  green  colour  of 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  protochloride  of  chro- 
mium. If  the  operator  now  washes  the  insoluble  matter 
with  alcohol,  all  the  protochloride  of  chromium  will  be 
extracted.  He  will  then  obtain  upon  the  filter,  the  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  iridium.  The  green  solution 
and  the  alcoholic  liquor,  both  become  troubled  upon  being 
diluted  with  water  and  heated :  a  white  powder  precipi- 
tates, which  appears  like  titanic  acid,  but  contains  also 
both  silicic  acid  and  zirconia. 

Test  for  Osmium. — To  ascertain  whether  the  iridium 
obtained  be  quite  free  from  osmium,  a  very  delicate 
test  is  presented  in  the  odour  produced,  when  iridium 
which  contains  osmium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  air. 
There  is,  however,  according  to  Berzklils  (Poggen- 
dorff's  Annalen,  B.  xin.  p.  544),  a  still  more  delicate 
and  convenient  test,  namely,  the  action  of  gaseous  per- 
oxide of  osmium  on  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp.    If  an 
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extremely  small  piece  of  pure  osmium  he  placed  on  a 
slip  of  platinum  foil,  near  the  c<lire,  and  he  brought  into 
the  flame  of  burning  spirits  of  wine,  and  held  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  llame  to  rise  freely  by 
the  side  of  the  platinum,  then  the  llame  suddenly  becomes 
ver\  hrilliant,  just  as  if  pure  oleliant  iras  had  been  in- 
flamed.   J I  iridium,  which  contains  traces  of  osmium,  be 
heated  in  the  same  manner,  a  momentary  illumination  is 
clearly  distinguishable,  although  the  elfect  is  not  so  strik- 
ing as  with  pure  osmium.    The  illumination  soon  ceases, 
not  because  all  the  osmium  is  driven  away,  but  because 
the  osmium  and  iridium  become  oxidised,  and  form  a  fixed 
compound  unsusceptible  of  higher  oxidation.    If  the  opera- 
tor then  pushes  the  platinum  foil  so  far  into  the  Hume, 
that  the  metal  comes  into  the  inner  part  of  the  flame 
when1  no  combustion  is  irointr  on,  the  compound  is  re- 
duced.   It  is  I  hen  airain  capable  of  inflaming  at  the  ed*re 
of  the  outer  llame,  upon  arriving  at  which,  it  becomes 
ignited  for  a  moment,  and  illuminates  the  llame.  There- 
upon it  can  niiain  be  raised  to  a  w  hite  heat,  without  trivial 
the  odour  of  osmium,  or  beinir  at  all  alfected.    But  after  a 
new  reduction,  the  above  phenomena  atrain  appear.  The 
power  of  producing  tliis  brilliant  li^ht  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable, when  the  formation  of  the  odour  of  peroxide  of 
osmium,  by  the  ignition  of  the  reduced  metals,  is  no  longer 
to  be  perceived  with  distinctness. 

XXIX.  PLATINUM. 

Pn-cifiit/it'nut  in  the  staff  of  Rrqtilinv  Platinum. — Plati- 
num c  an  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  in  the  rciruline 
state,  h\  a  ureal  number  of  reducing  substances.  The 
substance  which  it  is  best  to  employ  is  mercury,  or  a 
solution  of  protonitratc  of  mercury.  The  precipitated 
plat inum  contains  mercury.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
and  dried,  then  strongly  knited  and  weighed. 

Pnc'i fu 'tatlun  l>;i  M 'hi natr  <>f  Ammonia. — The  best  method 
of  ell'ec  tinur  the  cpiantitutive  estimation  of  platinum,  is  to 
precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  as  follows:  The  acid  solu- 
tion of  platinum  is  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  a  very 
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concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  so  much 
alcohol  is  then  added  as  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  perfect 
precipitation  of  the  resulting  double  salt,  composed  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  platinum.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  edulcorated  with  spirits  of  wine.  From  the 
weight  of  the  double  salt,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  platinum,  because  the  double  salt  may 
contain  an  excess  of  muriate  of  ammonia :  the  precipitate 
is  therefore  ignited,  upon  which,  reguline  platinum  in  a 
porous  state  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  The 
ignition  of  this  double  salt,  however,  requires,  in  quantita- 
tive analyses,  to  be  conducted  with  much  precaution,  since 
it  is  very  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  finely-divided  pla- 
tinum, to  be  carried  away  mechanically  with  the  disen- 
gaged vapours.  The  best  plan  is,  to  effect  the  ignition  in 
a  small  weighed  retort,  the  neck  of  which,  after  having 
inserted  the  double  salt,  and  ascertained  the  quantity  by 
a  second  weighing,  must  be  drawn  out.  Care  is  to  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  draw  out  the  neck  to  too  fine  a 
tube,  otherwise  it  may  be  stopped  up  by  the  sublimed 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  an  explosion  be  produced.  In 
the  heating  of  the  retort,  only  a  weak  heat  must  be  applied 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  must  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  very 
gradually.  During  the  ignition,  the  operator  must  endea- 
vour, by  means  of  a  little  spirit  lamp,  to  drive  the  sub- 
limed muriate  of  ammonia  as  effectually  as  possible  out  of 
the  neck  of  the  retort.  When  the  ignition  is  finished  and 
the  apparatus  cold,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  cut  off, 
washed  clean  with  water,  dried,  and  weighed  with  the 
retort. — Platinum  can  be  precipitated  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol.  The 
precipitated  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum 
must,  in  this  case  also,  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. 
This  precipitate  can  be  ignited  without  loss  much  more 
easily  than  that  containing  ammonia.  Ignition  converts 
it  into  a  mixture  of  reguline  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium.  The  ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  leaves 
the  platinum  untouched.  The  latter  is  then  ignited,  and 
weighed.— The  reduction  is  effected  still  better  by  hydro- 
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gen  iras,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
riMliietion  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  rhodium,  as 
described  at  pa  ire 

Si  jfttrat'iiiii  fiiiin  Muinfitiit  sr,  //•<>//,  Cofutlt,  Xicfwf,  Copper, 
Mcrcin \\\  means  of  proper  treatment  with  muriate 
<»f  ammonia,  or  w  ill)  chloride  of  potassium,  the  peroxide  of 
platinum,  or  rather  the  perchloride  of  platinum,  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  irreat  number  of  metals  in  solution;  namely, 
from  all  tlmsc  w  hose  chlorides  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
can  thus,  lor  example,  be  separated  from  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  copper,  mercury,  \c.  Should  a  portion  of  any 
other  metallic  c  ompound  be  precipitated  in  company  with 
the  compound  of  platinum,  it  can  be  very  readily  separated 
from  the  ignited  and  reduced  platinum,  by  digestion  >\ith 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  for  neither  of  these  acids  can  alone 
attack  platinum.  Should  a  little  chloride  of  lead,  for 
example,  be  precipitate*!  with  the  platinum  compound, 
the  chloride  ol  h  ad  can  be  partly  separated  by  washing 
with  mere  water;  but  even  when  a  portion  of  lead  has 
been  converted  by  oxidation  into  oxide  of  lead,  it  can  still 
be  entire  ly  separated  by  digest hi£  the  reduced  platinum  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid. 

I'n  t  'lpitat  'mu  hij  Sulphur*  tint  Iliphoip  n. — Platinum  can 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen <:as;  but  the  prec  ipitated  sulphuret  of  platinum 
\crv  easilv  becomes  oxidised  in  the  air.  It  is  possible, 
howe\er,  to  se  parate  platinum  in  this  maimer  from  the 
metallic  oxides  whic  h  are  not  pvecipitable  from  acid  solu- 
tions by  sulphuretted  h\droiren  «:as.  If  a  solution  of 
platinum  be  made  neutral  or  alcaline  by  soda,  and  an 
excess  of  bih\ clrosulphuret  of  ammonia  be  added,  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphuret  of  platinum  redissolves  in  the  excess 
of  the  precipitant.  .By  this  process,  therefore,  platinum 
could  be  separated  from  those  metals,  whose  sulphurets 
are  insoluble  in  an  exc  ess  ot  bih\ drosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
It  is,  however,  better,  in  all  cases,  to  precipitate  the  pla- 
tinum by  muriate  ol  ammonia  or  chloride  of  potassium; 
the  other  methods  oi  separating  it  from  me  tallic  oxides  in 
solution,  are  all  interior  to  this. 

W  hen  the  platinum  presented  for  examination  is  in  the 
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metallic  state,  but  combined  with  any  of  the  metals  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  sections,  then  the 
simplest  method  of  separation  would  be  that  of  treating 
the  compound  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  all  these  metals, 
excepting  the  platinum,  are  oxidised  and  dissolved,  while 
the  platinum  itself  remains  undissolved.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  hereby,  that  platinum,  when  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  very  often  dissolves  with  these  metals, 
in  nitric  acid.  Platinum  and  silver,  for  example,  cannot 
be  separated  by  nitric  acid,  because  the  platinum  partially 
dissolves  with  the  silver  in  the  nitric  acid. 

Analysis  of  Platinum  Ore :  Separation  from  Osmium,  Iri- 
dium, Palladium,  Rhodium,  frc. — The  separation  of  platinum 
from  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium,  in  combi- 
nation with  which,  as  well  as  with  iron  and  copper,  it 
occurs  in  the  crude  ore  of  platinum,  is  an  operation  accom- 
panied by  very  great  difficulties.  Berzblius  (Poggbn- 
dorfp's  Annalen,  B.  xm.  p.  553)  has  recently  given  us 
the  following  directions  for  the  analysis  of  this  ore,  by 
which  the  difficulties  which  formerly  attended  the  task  are 
considerably  lessened. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operator  mechanically  separates, 
from  one  another,  those  grains  of  the  crude  platinum 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  different  appearance.  In  the 
next  place,  all  those  are  removed  which  the  magnet  is 
capable  of  attracting.  Independently  of  the  spangles  of 
metallic  iron  which  were  first  detected  by  Osann  (Pog- 
gendorff's  Annalen,  B.  x.  p.  315),  the  platinum  sand 
often  contains  metallic  compounds  of  iron  and  platinum, 
not  only  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but 
even  possessed  of  polarity.  These  grains  have  a  different 
composition  from  those  which  are  not  magnetic.  The 
operator  separates  them  by  the  magnet,  and  estimates 
their  relative  proportion. 

The  ore  is  then  treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  free  it  from  the  coating  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  which  it  is  often  bedecked,  and  to  dissolve  the 
metallic  iron.  The  quantity  of  the  iron  separated  from 
the  ore,  by  this  process,  is  thereupon  estimated. 
The  ore  must  not  be  ignited,  until  it  has  previously  been 
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weighed ;  for,  diirinir  the  ignition,  it  commonly  acquires  a 
coating  oi'  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
weight,    it  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  upon  a  hot  sand-bath. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  analysis  should  he  regulated  accordion  to 
the  proportions  and  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  ore  sub- 
mitted  to  examination:  it  remains  the  same,  however,  for 
all  the  ores  of  platinum  which  have  hitherto  heen  discovered, 
since  hoth  those  from  Asia  and  from  America  contain  the 
same  constituents,  combined  in  rather  different  propor- 
tions. These  constituents,  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  proportions,  are:  -  platinum,  iron,  iridium,  cop- 
per, rhodium,  palladium,  ami  osmium.  Iridium  and  osmium 
are  found  in  the  platinum  ore  in  two  dillerent  states;  they 
are  either  actually  alloyed  w  ith  the  other  metals,  or  merely 
melted  in  the  conglomerate,  as  little  particles  of  osmium- 
iridium.  In  the  first  c  ase,  they  dissolve  with  the  platinum  ; 
in  the  last,  they  remain  behind  undissolved,  under  the  form 
of  shining  white  spangles,  which  are  so  soft  and  tender, 
that  they  form  a  streak  when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  If  larger 
grains  of  osmium  iridium  remain  behind,  it  is  a  proof,  that 
the  operator  has  not  properly  picked  them  out.  It  is  some- 
times of  importance  to  determine  their  relative  proportion  ; 
this  is  best  done  by  dissolving  all  the  rest  of  the  ore. 

The  operator  must  not  employ  too  larire  a  quantity  of 
the  ore  lor  analysis:  ">  grammes  (about  77  Troy  grains)  is 
by  far  too  much;  l)i:u/.i;ui  s  thinks  '2  grammes  (about ;]1 
Troy  grains)  the  most  coincident  quantity.  Sometimes. 
howe\er,  w  hen  the  object  is,  to  determine  with  jrreat  accu- 
racy tin*  quantity  of  a  constituent  which  occurs  but  in  a 
vcrv  small  relatho  proportion,  a  larirer  quantity  of  the  ore 
must  be  dissolved.  But,  in  that  case,  all  the  constituents, 
excepting  the  particular  one  of  which  it  is  question,  arc  to 
be  neglected. 

s  effectuates  the  solution  of  the  weighed 
metal,  In  means  of  aqua  rc»in,  in  a  glass  retort  furnished 
with  a  rec  eiver,  whic  h  is  kept  constantly  cold.  The  acid 
which  distils  over,  durinu  the  solution,  is  \cllow  ;  this 
colour  does  not  proceed  merely  from  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  but  from  the  constituents  of  the  solution,  which, 
driven  upwards  in  a  tine  cloud  during  the  effervescence. 
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are  hindered  from  falling  again  into  the  retort  by  the  dis- 
engaged deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  This  gas,  therefore,  carries 
them  over  into  the  solution  in  the  receiver.  Spangles  of 
osmium-iridium  are  transferred  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  retort  to  the  receiver.  The  acid  is  distilled  till  the 
liquid  has  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  congeals  on 
cooling.  The  saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  poured  off 
with  proper  precaution.  The  acid,  which  was  distilled 
over,  is  poured  upon  the  undissolved  residue  in  the  retort, 
and  again  distilled.  What  remained  undissolved  after  the 
first  distillation,  is,  in  general,  dissolved  in  the  second  dis- 
tillation. The  liquid  is,  as  before,  distilled  down  to  the 
consistence  of  a  sirup.  If  the  distilled  liquor  be  not 
colourless,  it  must  be  returned  into  the  retort,  and  redis- 
tilled. It  commonly  contains  peroxide  of  osmium,  of 
which  a  portion  is  lost  by  the  redistillation ;  the  quantity, 
however,  is  in  general  very  small. 

The  colourless  distilled  liquor  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  saturated,  either  with  ammonia,  or,  if  this  should  be 
thought  too  expensive,  with  hydrate  of  lime;  the  acid 
must,  however,  remain  a  little  in  excess.  The  object  of 
this  saturation  is,  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  which  the  solution  is 
afterwards  to  be  precipitated,  by  the  predominant  acid. 
This  precipitation  must  be  performed  in  a  flask  which  can 
be  closed  by  a  stopple,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  nearly 
filled  by  the  solution.'  As  soon  as  the  liquid  contains  an 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  flask  is  closed, 
and  placed  aside  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  fall  down. 
This  sometimes  requires  one  or  two  days.  The  clear 
liquor  is  then  removed  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
osmium  is  brought  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  is  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  According  to  theory,  the  resulting 
sulphuret  of  osmium  should  contain  60,6  per  cent,  of  that 
metal ;  but  it  is  not  obtained  free  from  excess  of  sulphur 
or  of  water,  nor  does  it  escape  a  partial  oxidation  while 
drying.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by  Bkrzr- 
li  us,  with  weighed  quantities  of  this  substance,  it  appears 
that  the  sulphuret  of  osmium  obtained  by  the  operation 
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described  above,  contains  from  50  to  52  per  cent  of  o> 
In  general,  however,  the  quantity  of  osmium  is  so 
that  an  error  of  some  per  cents,  in  the  reckoning 
quantity  of  osmium  contained  in  this  preparation, 
no  importance  with  respect  to  the  analysis. 

With  respect,  now,  to  the  metallic  solution,  it  b  i 
sometimes,  that,  after  dissolving  the  saline  mass,  the 
smells  of  chlorine.  This  is  owing  to  a  deconiposi 
the  chloride  of  palladium.  The  solution  must  be  ai 
to  digest,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine.  If  tht 
tion  becomes  troubled  during  the  digestion,  it  is  o* 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  palladium,  which  m 
redissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  through  a  v. 
filter,  upon  which  the  undissolved  parts  remain, 
consist  of  grains  of  osmium-indium,  of  the  abovi 
tioned  spangles  of  the  same  alloy,  and  of  grains  •  i 
&c,  which  could  not  be  separated  previous  to  theai 
Sometimes,  the  operator  finds,  in  addition  to  the>< 
stances,  a  black  powder,  which  has  the  appear  ^ 
charcoal,  and  which  is  capable  of  passing  throw, 
filter  during  the  washing  of  the  other  grains.  This  \ 
is  peroxide  of  iridium.  The  chief  cause  of  its  prod 
is  the  presence  of  too  much  nitric  acid  in  the  aqiw 
When  the  solvent  is  thus  constituted,  the  iri«V 
oxidised  by  the  nitric  acid  during  the  concentration  • 
saline  solution,  and  chlorine  is  set  at  liberty.  T. 
arises  the  disadvantage,  which  is  now  difficult  to  bt  • 
died,  that  the  iridium  cannot  be  separated  from  the  or 
iridium,  since  both  are  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  The  op 
must,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  the  process. ' 
vour  to  prevent  this  effect,  as  it  is  afterwards  so  b- 
apply  a  remedy. 

The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its  k 
alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0,833,  so  that  then 
may  contain  about  GO  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  a- 
A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is 
is  now  added  as  long  as  it  throws  down  a  peer'  1 
The  precipitate  consists  of  the  double  chlorides  oi  ? 
sium  and  platinum,  and  of  potassium  and  iridium,' 
minated  with  that  of  rhodium,  and  a  little  of 
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palladium.  The  two  latter  substances  are  carried  down 
by  the  former,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  crystals  in 
general  enclose  a  portion  of  the  mother-liquor  in  which 
they  are  formed.  The  precipitate  has  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
colour  when  it  is  free  from  iridium ;  but,  when  iridium  is 
present,  it  possesses  all  the  shades  of  red,  from  deep  yellow 
to  cinnabar  colour.  It  is  brought  upon  a  filter,  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  wine,  containing  GO  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  washing  is  continued 
until  the  liquor  which  runs  through  the  filter  gives  no 
precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  analytical  operations  are  now  divided  into  the 
examination  of  the  washed  precipitate  A,  and  of  the  alco- 
holic solution  B. 

A.  The  washed  double  salt  is  dried  and  mingled,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  filter,  with  that  portion  of  the 
precipitate  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  is  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  added  to  the  rest  of  the  double  salt  The  whole 
is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  very  gently  heated 
till  the  mass  is  black  through  and  through.  If  this  experi- 
ment were  to  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the 
operator  would  expose  himself  to  an  accident  which  very 
easily  occurs,  that,  namely,  of  having  the  crucible  itself 
acted  upon  by  the  alcali,  and  an  addition  of  platinum  made 
to  the  chlorides;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  analysis 
would  give  an  unexpected  excess. 

By  this  treatment,  the  double  salts  of  the  alcali  are 
decomposed,  and  the  platinum,  whose  oxygen  passes  away 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  is  reduced;  the  rhodium  and 
iridium  meanwhile  become  oxidised,  and  remain  in  such  a 
state  as  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  platinum  from 
them  by  solution.  When,  instead  of  following  the  process 
here  recommended,  the  operator  effects  the  precipitation  of 
the  double  salts  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  method  which 
has  been  generally  practised,  then  the  heating  of  the  preci- 
pitate in  a  crucible  not  only  reduces  the  platinum,  but  also 
the  rhodium  and  the  iridium;  so  that,  upon  subsequently 
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treating  the  heated  mass  with  a(|ua  regia,  all  the  three 
metals  dissolve  together. 

The  heated  saline  mass  is  washed  with  water,  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Diluted  muriatic  acid 
is  then  added  to  the  remainder,  to  extract  the  alcali  com- 
bined with  the  oxides  of  iridium  and  rhodium.  The  mass 
is  washed,  dried,  and  iirnited.  The  filter  can  he  burnt, 
and  an  allowau.ee  be  made  for  the  weight  of  the  ashes; 
but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  filter  must  be  burnt  by 
itself,  lest  the  metallic  oxides  be  reduced  by  the  com- 
bustible gases  disengaged  from  the  paper.  The  mass  is 
afterwards  weighed. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  rive  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  bisulphatc  of  potash,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  particularly  described  in  sp -akinir  of  the  anahsis 
of  rhodium,  at  pane  13*2.  This  operation  is  repeated  several 
times,  or  as  long  as  the  llux  acquires  a  colour. 

The  quantity  of  the  rhodium  can  be  determined  by  two 
methods.  According  to  the  first,  the  undissolved  platinum 
is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
dissolved  peroxide  of  rhodium,  which  contains  7J  percent, 
of  metal,  is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight.  According 
to  the  other  method,  the  acid  rhodium  solution  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess;  the  mixture  is  evapo- 
rated to  dmirss,  and  the  dry  salt  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  I'pon  dissolving  it  again  in  water,  the  peroxide 
of  rhodium  then  remains  behind.  It  is  brought  on  a  filter, 
washed,  ignited  with  the  filter,  and  reduced  bv  hvdrogen 
gas.  The  resulting  metal  is  weighed. -The  best  plan  is, 
to  employ  both  methods.  The  rhodium  thus  obtained, 
sometimes  contains  palladium.  This  is  extracted  by  aqua 
regia.  The  solution  of  palladium  is  neutralised,  and  then 
precipitated  b\  c\anuret  of  men  ur\.  The  weight  of  the 
palladium  is  abstracted  from  that  of  the  rhodium. 

After  the  separation  of  the  rhodium,  the  metallic  mass 
is  next  treated  with  exceedingly  dilute  aqua  regia,  through 
digestion  with  which,  pure  platinum  is  extracted.  The 
solution  appears  very  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  peroxide  of  iridium;  but  when  it  has  become  clear,  it  is 
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found  to  possess  a  pure  yellow  colour.  The  clear  liquor 
is  decanted.  Concentrated  aqua  regia,  mixed  with  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  is  now  poured  over  the  residue,  and  the 
mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  chloride  of  sodium 
is  added  to  prevent  the  formation  of  protochloride  of  pla- 
tinum. In  this  more  concentrated  acid,  a  little  iridium 
dissolves;  but,  if  a  concentrated  acid  were  not  employed, 
a  notable  quantity  of  platinum  would  remain  with  the 
iridium.  Upon  dissolving  the  dry  mass,  the  peroxide  of 
iridium  remains  behind.  When  it  is  washed  with  pure 
water,  it  almost  always  passes  through  the  filter.  To 
separate  it  from  the  solution  of  platinum,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  to  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  last  remains  of  which  can  be 
expelled  by  heat.  The  edulcorated  substance  is  burnt 
with  the  filter,  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  weighed. 
The  solution  of  soda  salt  which  contains  iridium  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated 
to  redness.  The  product  is,  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  per- 
oxide of  iridium,  which  being  freed  by  washing  from  soluble 
salts,  and  then  treated  with  aqua  regia,  leaves  behind  the 
peroxide  of  iridium.  Caustic  ammonia  still  precipitates 
from  the  solution  a  trace  of  brown  oxide  of  iridium,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  free  from  platinum.  The  peroxide 
of  iridium  is  reduced,  and  the  metal  is  added  to  the  quan- 
tity formerly  obtained.  To  learn  now  the  weight  of  the 
platinum,  the  operator  must  deduct  the  weight  of  the  per- 
oxide of  rhodium,  from  the  common  weight  of  the  platinum, 
the  peroxide  of  rhodium,  and  the  peroxide  of  iridium.  He 
must  then  add  to  the  weight  of  the  iridium  obtained,  12  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  that  metal,  to  produce  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide  of  iridium,  which  must  also  be  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  platinum.  These  two  deductions  having 
been  made,  the  remainder  gives  the  weight  of  the  platinum. 
The  reduction  of  the  platinum  from  its  solution,  and  the 
experimental  determination  of  its  weight,  would  only 
lengthen  the  operation,  without  increasing  its  accuracy. 
B.  Treatment  of  the  spirituous  solution. — This  solution 
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is  poured  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  ground  «rlass  stopper, 
and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras  is  passed 
through,  till  the  solution  is  saturated.  The  flask  is  then 
rinsed,  and  allowed  to  stand  tor  12  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  precipitate  will  have  sub- 
sided. Sometimes,  the  solution  then  appears  red,  in  con- 
scipiencc  of  the  presence  either  of  rhodium  or  of  sesqui- 
ehloride  of  iridium.  The  solution  is  tillered,  and  the 
alcohol  expelled  by  evaporation;  an  additional  quantity 
of  metallic  sulphuret  then  precipitates,  which  is  added  to 
that  formerly  obtained.  The  precipitate  consists  of  sul- 
phuret of  iridium,  sulphuret  of  rhodium,  sulphuret  of 
palladium,  and  sulphuret  of  copper;  while  the  filtered 
solution  contains  iron,  a  little  iridium  and  rhodium,  and  a 
trace  of  mamranese.  During  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
a  deposit  is  formed  in  the  \essel  of  a  sort  of  greasy  and 
disagreeable  smelling  sulphuret,  which  cannot  be  washed 
out.  Alter  the  solution  has  been  entirely  washed  away 
from  this  substance,  it  can  be  dissolved  by  pouring  a  little 
caustic  ammonia  into  the  capsule.  The  solution  is  now 
poured  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  e  vaporated  to  dry- 
ness; the  moist  metallic  sulphurets  are  then  placed  in  the 
c  rucible,  and  roasted  as  lon^  as  sulphurous  acid  is  pro- 
duced. When  the  roast  in  ir  is  done,  the  operator  pours 
concentrated  muriatic  acid  over  the  mass.  Basic  sulphate 
of  dcutoxidc  of  copper,  and  basic  sulphate  of  peroxide  of 
palladium,  dissolve,  forminir  a  jjrccii  or  yellowish  'jrcen 
solution;  while  the  oxides  of  rhodium  and  iridium,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  platinum,  remain  undissolved. 

The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid,  anil  evaporated  to  dryness;  a 
dark  coloured  saline  mass  is  produced,  which  contains 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  potassium  and  copper, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  and  palladium.  The  first,  two 
of  these  salts,  bein-  soluble  in  alcohol  of  the  specific 
irravity  of  o,s:M,  are  extracted  therein  ;  the  palladium 
salt,  which  thin  remains  be  hind  alone,  is  brought  upon  i 
weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  Ft  contains *JS,Sx| 
per  cent,  of  palladium.  Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  above 
manner,  the  operator  can  dissolve  the  saline  mass  in 
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boiling  hot  water,  and  precipitate  the  palladium  by  cya- 
nuret  of  mercury ;  but  this  method  is  more  circumstantial. 
It  deserves  the  preference,  however,  when  too  large  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  has  to  be  extracted  by 
the  alcohol. 

This  spirituous  solution  of  the  cupreous  salt  contains  a 
trace  of  palladium,  which,  however,  may  be  altogether 
neglected.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  either  by  caustic 
potash,  or  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and 
inserting  metallic  iron.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  separate 
the  palladium  from  the  copper,  it  must  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid;  the  solution  must  be  neutralised,  and  the 
palladium  precipitated  by  cyanuret  of  mercury.  Upon 
this,  there  is  sometimes  formed  an  exceedingly  slight  pre- 
cipitate of  cupreous  cyanuret  of  palladium ;  this  is  filtered, 
burnt  with  the  filter,  and  weighed.  Generally,  however, 
the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  the  weighing  of  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

Before  Berzelius  became  acquainted  with  the  chloride 
of  potassium  and  palladium,  he  endeavoured  to  precipitate 
palladium  by  cyanuret  of  mercury;  but  he  found  that  the 
precipitate  produced  thereby,  in  a  solution  of  palladium 
which  contained  copper,  was  greenish ;  that  upon  drying, 
it  became  darker,  and  that  it  contained  copper.  He  knew 
no  other  way  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty  than  that  of 
combining  the  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting  the  salts  for  a 
short  time ;  the  object  of  this  operation  being  to  convert 
the  palladium  salt  into  the  basic  sulphate  which  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  But  this  is  an  operation  which  requires 
much  precaution:  if  too  strong  a  heat  be  applied,  the 
copper  salt  itself  decomposes;  if  too  gentle  a  heat  be 
applied,  the  palladium  salt  is  decomposed  imperfectly. 

The  roasted  sulphurets  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  muriatic  acid,  are  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash; 
the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  flux  acquires 
a  colour.  This  metallic  mixture  contains  much  more 
rhodium  than  the  precipitated  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  analysis.  The 
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operator  must  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  the  place  referred  to,  even  also,  with  respect 
to  a  remainder  of  palladium  which  it  is  usual  to  Hud  a  train 
here.  When  the  mass  has  been  exhausted  of  rhodium  bv 
fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is  treated  with  acpia 
reiria,  which  dissolves  a  little  platinum,  and  lea\es  per- 
oxide of  iridium. 

The  concentrated  solution  from  which  the  sulphurets 
wen  precipitated,  contains  only  iron,  in  the  state  of  pro  to- 
chloride,  a  small  quantity  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  ami  a 
trace  of  inamrancse.    Jt  is  mixed  w  ith  a  sutlicieut  quantity 
ol*  nitric  acid,  and  boiled  till  the  iron  is  fully  peroxidised. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  am- 
monia, and  the  precipitate  is  w  ashed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
This  peroxide  of  iron  contains  iridium  and  rhodium,  both 
in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  dissolved  with  the 
peroxide  of  iron  by  muriatic  acid.     l'pon  making  this 
solution,  there  remains,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  siliceous  mineral,  of  which  the  platinum  ore 
contains  some  grains,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
undissolved  :  this,  however,  is  commonly  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning  of  the  analysis. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  which,  towards  the 
end,  must  be  warmed.    There  then  rests,  undissolved,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  powder,  which  contains  the 
metals  in  a  condition  not  at  present  well  understood. 
When  this  powder  is  exposed  to  an  extremely  gentle 
degree  of  heat,  it  decrepitates  with  a  disengagement  of 
light;  when  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gives  much  water, 
but  produces  no  light.    IK  ignition  in  the  open  air,  it 
acquires  the  same  degree  of  oxidation  as  the  peroxide  of 
iron.    Jt  is  then  weighed;  its  weight  is  deducted  from  that 
ol  the  peroxide  of  iron;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  latter, 
the  quantity  of  iron  is  calculated. 

The  solution,  which  was  precipitated  by  caustic  ammo- 
nia, still  contains  iridium  and  rhodium.  It  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  sullicient  quantity  to  decompose  the 
amnioniacal  salts,  and  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  gently  ignited,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  water. 
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upon  which  the  metallic  oxides  remain  undissolved.  If 
too  strong  a  heat  be  applied  to  the  substance  left  by  the 
evaporation,  the  solution  afterwards  obtained  is  yellow, 
and  contains  a  little  of  the  oxides  in  solution.  This  evil 
is  avoided  by  employing  only  a  moderate  heat.  The  quan- 
tity of  manganese  contained  in  the  metallic  oxides  is 
scarcely  greater  than  is  necessary  to  enable  the  operator 
to  detect  it.  The  manganese  afforded  by  30  grains  of 
crude  platinum,  is  a  quantity  that  cannot  be  weighed. 
It  can  be  extracted  from  the  washed  oxides  by  muriatic 
acid. 

Id  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  number  of  little  operations, 
Bkrzelils  preserves  the  oxides  of  rhodium  and  iridium 
separated  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  from  the  saline 
mass,  and  adds  them  to  the  remainder  of  the  metallic 
sulphurets,  which  is  to  be  treated  with  bisulphate  of 
potash.    The  whole  are  thus  analysed  together. 

XXX.  GOLD. 

Reduction  by  Protosulphate  of  Iron. — The  quantitative 
estimation  of  gold  in  solution  is  effected  by  reducing  it. 
The  reduction  can  be  effected  by  different  processes,  with 
equally  good  results.  In  general,  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate of  iron  is  employed  as  the  reducing  agent.  Gold  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  thereby,  in  the  state  of  a 
fine  brown  powder.  If  the  solution  contains  merely  per- 
cojoride  of  gold,  or  if  it  contains  perchloride  of  gold  in 
combination  with  muriatic  acid,  the  gold  is  completely 
reduced :  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  acidulate  the  solution 
with  muriatic  acid.  The  reduced  gold  is  filtered,  very 
gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignition  can  be  per- 
formed in  a  platinum  crucible.— If  the  gold  solution  contains 
nitric  acid,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  reduction  of 
the  gold  must  then  be  effected  with  more  precaution :  for, 
the  aqua  regia  which  the  solution  will  contain,  can  easily 
redissolve  a  portion  of  the  reduced  gold.  In  this  case,  it 
is  advisable,  before  the  addition  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iron,  to  evaporate  the  gold  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  or  at 
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any  rate,  until  all  the  nitric  acid  lias  been  expelled,  and 
chlorine  begins  to  be  disengaged.  Or,  instead  of  this 
method,  the  operator  may  gradually  add  muriatic  acid  to 
the  solution  while  it  is  being  heated;  the  nitric  acid  is 
likewise  decomposed  by  this  process,  which  produces  tree 
chlorine.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  sullicicnt  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 
If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  produce  a  deposition  of 
gold,  before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  this  does  no  harm:  it  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  solution  has  been  so  far  evaporated  that  chlorine 
begins  to  be  disengaged,  and  protochloride  of  gold  to  be 
formed. — (anld  can  also  be  reduced  from  its  solutions  bv 

• 

the  addition  of  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury. 
This  method  of  precipitating  gold  is,  however,  not  so  good 
as  that  described  abo\e.  The  solution  must  not,  in  this 
case,  contain  too  much  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  precipi- 
tate must  be  more  strongly  ignited  than  in  the  former  case, 
in  order  that  all  the  mercury  may  be  expelled. 

Jhthict'iiui  htj  O.Ktlic  Acid.  -In  many  cases,  the  operator 
can  employ  with  advantage  oxalic  acid  or  oxalates  in  the 
reduction  of  gold.  When  a  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is 
employed,  the  gold  is  slowly,  indeed,  but  perfectly,  reduced 
The  solution  of  gold  must  undergo  a  pretty  long  and  warm 
digestion  with  the  oxalic  acid  ;  about  4S  hours  is  requisite. 
During  the  reduction  of  the  gold,  a  disengagement  of  car- 
bonic acid  takes  place,  on  w  hich  account,  the  operator  must 
take  care  that  nothing  is  lost  by  effervescence.  The  gold 
reduced  by  this  process  appears  more  in  the  form  of  tine 
yellow  lamella*,  and  not  as  powder,  as  it  does  when  reduced 
by  protosulphate  of  iron. —  If  the  operator  wishes  to  employ 
an  oxalate,  he  can  only  take  such  as  contain  a  base  which 
can  form,  with  the  muriatic  acid,  a  chloride  that  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  such,  too,  as,  when  nitric  acid  is  present, 
can  form  with  the  nitric  acid,  no  other  than  a  soluble  com- 
pound. The  solution  of  gold  must  contain  a  quantity  of 
tree  muriatic  acid,  sullicicnt  to  decompose  the  oxalate,  ll 
it  contain  too  much  nitric  acid,  then,  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
reduction  of  gold  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  aqua  rcgia 
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in  the  solution  can  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  reduced 
gold :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

Sejmration  from  the  Oxides  of  most  Metals. — Gold  can 
also  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  many  other 
substances;  those,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  appear  to  act  most  effectually.  In  consequence  of 
being  so  easily  reducible  from  its  solutions,  gold  can  be 
readily  separated  from  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  which 
have  hitherto  been  treated  of;  since  but  very  few  of  these 
oxides  can  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the 
reagents  which  serve  to  reduce  gold.  In  cases  of  separa- 
tion, such  as  those  alluded  to,  the  reduction  of  gold  by 
oxalic  acid,  or  by  an  oxalate,  is  generally  to  be  preferred 
to  the  reduction  by  protosulphate  of  iron ;  because,  when 
the  latter  is  employed,  it  becomes  necessary,  after  the 
filtration  of  the  solution  from  the  reduced  gold,  to  separate 
the  iron  before  proceeding  with  the  farther  analysis  of  the 
solution. 

When  gold  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  metal,  is 
contained  in  a  solution,  the  solution  can  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  be  ignited,  upon  which  regulinc 
gold  remains  behind,  providing  that  no  other  fixed  sub- 
stance formed  part  of  the  solution.  The  gold,  however,  is 
then  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  gathered  together,  than  when  it 
has  been  precipitated  by  a  reducing  substance. 

Separation  from  Silver  and  base  Metals  by  Ct/pcllation 
and  Nitric  Acid.— When  gold  is  to  be  separated  from  other 
metals,  a  variety  of  methods  may  be  employed.  If  gold  be 
combined  with  silver  and  base  metals,  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents  are  determined  by  cupellation.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  having  been  first 
determined  approximately  by  a  proof  with  the  touchstone, 
the  alloy  is  mingled  with  an  accurately- weighed  quantity 
of  pure  silver,  which  must  amount  to  about  3}  times  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  alloy.  The  proper  quantity  of 
lead  is  then  added.  After  cupellation,  there  remains 
behind  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver;  having  determined  the 
weight  of  which;  the  operator  can  reckon  the  quantity  of 
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base  metal  lrom  the  loss  of  weight.  The  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  is  then  hammered  into  thin  leaves,  which  are  rolled 
together,  and  exposed  to  ignition.  A  weighed  quantity  of 
this  ignited  alloy  is  treated  with  nitric  acid;  whereupon, 
a  solution  of  the  silver  is  obtained  while  the  gold  remains 
behind,  preserving  the  form  of  the  rolled  leaves.  Fresh 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  arc  added,  until  the  solution  last 
formed  gi\es  no  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid.  The  gold 
is  then  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  reckoned  from 
the  loss. —  It  is  well  known,  that  when  silver  is  allowed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  separated  lrom 
it  by  nitric-  acid.  It  is  on  this  account,  that,  previous  to 
the  eupellation,  such  a  quantity  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
alloy  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  completely  decomposable 
by  nitric  acid. 

S<i><tintiou  from  base  3/rf(t/s  />>/  Citric  Acid. —  Since  gold 
is  not  attac  ked  by  simple  acids,  it  might,  in  general,  be 
separated  by  diluted  nitric  acid  from  metals  which  are 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  The  operator  should  not 
employ  too  strong  an  acid,  nor  should  the  nitric  acid 
employed  for  this  purpose  be  boiling,  otherwise  a  portion 
of  nitrous  acid  would  be  produced;  the  consequence  of 
w  hic  h  might  be  the  dissohing  of  an  extremely  slight  trace 
of  gold.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  hereby,  that 
there  are  many  metals  which,  cither  when  alone,  or  when 
((unbilled  with  certain  other  metals,  dissolve  readily  in 
nitric-  acid;  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  alloyed  with 
gold,  and  especially  with  a  large  proportion  of  gold, 
become  altogether  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is,  there- 
fore better,  in  all  cases,  when  an  alky  of  gold  is  to  be 
quantitatively  analysed,  to  dissolve  it  in  aqua  regia,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  from  the  solution  by  muri- 
atic ac  id,  and  then  to  prec  ipitate  the  gold,  which,  in  this 
c  ase,  it  is  best  to  do  by  reduction  with  oxalic  acid. 

S<jnifa/io/i  J  runt  Si/nr  hij  Au\m  liryia. — Gold  can  very 
well  be  separated  from  siher,  even  when  the  gold  is 
present  in  large  proportion,  by  boiling  the  alloy  in  aqua 
reiiia:  the  gold  is  completely  dissolved,  while  the  siher. 
alter  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  remains 
perfectly  undissolved.     It  is  wholly  comcrtcd,  howc\cr. 
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into  chloride  of  silver,  often  preserving  the  external  form 
of  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis.  From  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  gold  can  be  preci- 
pitated by  protosulphate  of  iron.— Often,  however,  the 
resulting  chloride  of  silver  can,  according  to  Boussin- 
gault  (Poggen dorff's  Annalen,  B.  x.  p.  315),  contain 
a  small  kernel  of  gold,  which,  clothed  by  chloride  of 
silver,  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  aqua 
regia.  It  is  then  better  to  employ  cupellation;  or  to 
decant  the  solution,  to  dissolve  the  covering  of  chloride  of 
silver  by  ammonia,  and  then  to  treat  the  kernel  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  aqua  regia. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Gold  can, 
moreover,  be  completely  precipitated  from  an  acid  and 
diluted  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  thus  separated  from  the  substances  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  incapable  of  precipitating 
from  acid  solutions. — The  precipitation  must  be  effected 
in  the  cold,  and  the  resulting  black  sulphuret  of  gold  must 
be  very  speedily  filtered;  because,  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  repose,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  gold 
becomes  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  remains  dissolved 
in  the  solution,  while  gold  is  set  free.  The  sulphuret  of 
£old  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  the 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  metallic  gold  remains  behind, 
and  can  be  weighed. 

Separation  from  Platinum. — As  sulphuret  of  gold  is 
dissolved  by  a  great  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, the  separation  of  gold  from  platinum  by  that 
reagent  is  impracticable.  The  two  metals  can  only  be 
separated  by  concentrating  their  solution  in  aqua  regia, 
mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  alcohol.  A  preci- 
pitate  is  then  formed,  containing  chloride  of  platinum 
with  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  potassium.  This 
must  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine;  after  which,  the 
quantity  of  platinum  it  contains,  is  to  be  estimated  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  From  the  filtered  solution, 
the  gold  is  next  precipitated,  either  by  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron,  or  of  oxalic  acid. 
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Precipitation  in  the  State  of  Pero.rii/e  of  Tin. —  Tin* 
method  by  whirl)  tin  is,  in  central,  cpiantitali\ elv  esti- 
mated, is  that  of  boiling  it  w  ith  nitrir  at  id.  This  operation 
converts  it  into  peroxide  ot  tin,  which  is  insoinhle  in  that 
arid.  When  tin  exists  in  solution,  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
of  tin,  nitric  arid  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation;  the  protoxide  is  thereby  converted  into 
peroxide,  which  is  not  only  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
also  in  sulphuric  acid,  lint  if  the  solution  contains  a  lanrc 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  thou  a  portion  of  the  peroxide 
of  tin  can  be  dissolved;  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  this 
acid,  a  suilicieut  quantity  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  to 
the  solution,  and  the  whole  must  be  evaporated  till  the 
muriatic  acid  is  either  destroyed  or  expelled.  The  result- 
ing insoluble  peroxide  of  tin  is  thereupon  filtered,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner,  when  the  solution  contains  peroxide  of  tin.  It  is 
then  likewise  boiled  with  nitric  acid  till  the  peroxide  of  tin 
is  precipitated.  Kvcn  when  the  solution  contains  that 
peculiar  sort  of  peroxide  of  tin  whic  h  is  obtained  from  the 
pen  hloride  of  tin,  and  which  is  partially  soluble  in  cold 
nitric  acid,  still,  the  operator  obtains,  by  boilinir  the  solu- 
tion with  nitric  acid,  that  other  modification  of  the  per- 
oxide of  tin  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

I)n cifiitntfoii  hif  Sitlfthitn  ttnl  f /i/dnx/t  it  (ias. — Tin, whether 
it  be  contained  in  solution  as  protoxide  or  peroxide,  can 
be  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  jras : 
the  solution  must  be*  sufficiently  diluted  w  ith  water,  but  it 
may  be  either  neutral  or  acid.  From  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide, the  sulphuret  of  tin  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
h\drouen  irns  is  brown;  from  sedations  of  peroxide,  the 
sulphuret  of  tin  precipitated  is  yellow.  The  yellow  sul- 
phuret of  tin,  which  corresponds  w  ith  the  peroxide,  sub- 
sides much  more  slowly  than  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  protoxide.  When  peroxide  of  tin  is  precipitated  from 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hxdro^en  iras,  and  the  solution 
has  been  completely  saturated  with  the  precipitant,  then  a 
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little  sulphuret  of  tin  is  dissolved  by  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  This  portion  of  sulphuret  of  tin  is,  how- 
ever, again  perfectly  precipitated,  when  the  solution  is 
digested  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  tin 
might  be  filtered  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  be  thereon  dried 
and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  peroxide  or  protoxide, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  was  contained  in 
the  solution,  could  then  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret  of  tin.  But  when  it  is  not  known  which  of 
the  oxides  of  tin  was  present  in  the  solution,  or  when  the 
solution  held  a  mixture  of  both  oxides,  then,  this  mode  of 
proceeding  cannot  be  adopted.  The  best  method  of  deter- 
mining how  much  tin  is  contained  in  the  resulting  sulphuret 
of  tin,  is  the  following:  The  edulcorated  sulphuret  is 
brought  with  the  filter,  while  still  wet,  into  a  capacious 
glass,  or  into  a  flask  with  a  wide  mouth,  which  can,  how- 
ever, be  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  operator  then, 
gradually,  and  with  proper  precaution,  pours  fuming  nitric 
acid  over  the  sulphuret,  during  which,  he  must  take  parti- 
cular care  that  nothing  is  lost  by  the  spirting  produced  by 
the  violent  action  that  takes  place.  The  tin  is  thus  con- 
verted into  insoluble  peroxide  of  tin;  the  sulphur,  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  peroxide  of  tin  can  now  be  filtered, 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  transfer  the 
whole  into  a  platinum  vessel,  and  to  evaporate  the  nitric 
acid  first  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  a  stronger  heat.  The  peroxide  of  tin  remaining 
behind  is  then  exposed  to  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
upon  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  expelled,  •  and 
pure  peroxide  of  tin  remains  behind  ;  when  this  has  been 
weighed,  the  quantity  of  tin  can  be  reckoned.  Although 
this  method  is  more  circumstantial,  it  is  still  far  preferable 
to  that  in  which  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  tin  is  con- 
verted into  peroxide  of  tin  by  strong  ignition,  with  access 
of  air.  The  perfect  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
is  effected  in  this  manner,  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
tin  be  at  all  considerable,  very  difficultly,  and  with  extreme 
slowness :  when,  however,  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  tin 
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is  very  small,  this  method  can  be  employed  with  much 
advantage. 

Separatum  from  most  other  Metals. — The  separation  of 
tin  from  other  metals  is  not  attended  with  much  difficult  v. 
If  metallic  tin,  combined  with  other  metals,  be  presented 
for  analysis,  the  alloy  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  All  the 
metals  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  of,  those  termed 
noble  metals,  for  example,  platinum,  irold,  &e.  beinir  ex- 
cepted, are  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  oxides  so 
produced,  the  peroxide  of  tin  alone  excepted,  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid;  upon  filtering  the  nitric  acid  solution, 
therefore,  the  tin  and  the  other  metals  are  separated.  The 
peroxide  of  tin  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  metallic 
tin  is  calculated. — When,  however,  platinum  and  irold  are 
contained  in  the  alloy,  aqua  reirin  must  be  employed  to 
effect  the  separation,  instead  of  nitric  acid.  Both  metals 
are  thereby  dissolved,  and  the  peroxide  of*  tin  remains  in 
totality  behind,  if  care  be  taken,  previous  to  the  liltration 
of  the  peroxide  of  tin,  to  destroy  as  completely  as  possible 
the  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  solution,  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  A  better  method  of  separating  platinum  and 
jrold  from  tin,  would  lie  that  of  treating  the  alloy  with 
gaseous  chlorine,  in  an  apparatus,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed at  pa  ire  77.  Pcrchloride  of  tin  would  be  thereby 
produced,  which,,  after  volatilization,  would  be  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  Husk.  The  irold  and  platinum  would 
remain  behind,  combined  with  more  or  less  chlorine,  ac- 
cording as  a  stronger  or  weaker  heat  had  been  applied 
durinir  the  experiment. 

SrjH/nitin/i  front  th>'  ()  rides  of  Crtininm,  Xielal,  Cobalt, 
'//me,  Iron,  and  Mantpinese  ;  and  front  the  Karths  and 
A  tallies.-- --The  oxides  of  tin  can  also  be  separated,  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  «rns,  from  all  the  substances  which 
that  reagent  isjiicapablc  of  precipitating  from  acid  solu- 
tions. They  can,  consequently,  be  thus  separated  from 
the  oxides  of  uranii.m,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese; and  from  the  earths  and  ah  alies. 

Separat'mn  from  the  ( /.t  itles  »>/'  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
Copper,  Silrer,  ami  Merenri/.—'Vo  separate  the  oxides  of 
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tin  from  those  of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver, 
and  mercury,  the  whole  of  which  are  precipitable  from 
acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  best  way 
to  proceed  is,  to  supersaturate  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion with  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  it  by  an  excess  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    The  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
thereupon  redissolved,  while  the  other  sulphurets  remain 
undissolved.    The  sulphuret  of  tin  at  the  maximum  of 
sulphur,  which  corresponds  with  the  peroxide  of  tin,  is 
much  easier  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  than  the  sulphuret  which  corresponds  with 
the  protoxide  of  tin.   The  latter  would  probably  be  in- 
soluble, if  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  could  be 
obtained  perfectly  free  from  excess  of  sulphur.  The 
mixture  of  the  ammoniacal  metallic  solution  with  the 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  must  be  digested  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  in  a  matrass  closed,  but  not  completely 
air-tight,  by  a  cork;  the  metallic  sulphurets  which  are 
insoluble  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  then  subside 
better,  and  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  tin  more  easily 
follows.    If  the  solution  contain  protoxide  of  tin,  then 
the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  which  is  employed, 
must  be  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur;  this  has 
the  effect  of  producing  the  highest  sulphuret  of  tin,  which 
is  easily  soluble  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The 
undissolved  sulphurets  are  filtered,  and  washed  with  water 
mingled  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    They  are 
then  examined,  according  to  methods  which  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  sections,  with  a  view  to  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  the  metals  which  they  contain.  To 
the  solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphurets  and  diluted, 
muriatic  acid  is  cautiously  added,  until  the  solution  is 
acid;  whereupon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free, 
and  sulphuret  of  tin  precipitates.  The  solution  is  digested, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    The  sulphuret  of  tin  is  then  filtered,  and 
converted  into  peroxide  of  tin,  by  the  process  described 
above. 

Separation  of  Protoxide  of  Tin  from  Peroxide  of  Tin. — 
If  a  solution  contain  both  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide 
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of  tin,  or  the  protoehioride  and  the  perchloiidc,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  is  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  to 
proeeed  is  as  follows :  The  tin  solution  is  gradually  poured 
into  a  solution  of  perciiloride  of  mercury,  whereupon,  the 
protoxide  or  protoehioride  of  tin  converts  a  portion  of  the 
perciiloride  of  mercury  into  protoehioride  of  mercury,  w  hich 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  insoluble  scaly  crystals.  It  is 
filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  this  proto- 
ehioride of  mercury  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  prot- 
oxide or  protoehioride  of  tin  was  contained  in  the  solution 
from  which  it  was  precipitated  ;  for  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
contained  in  the  protoehioride  of  mercury  is  the  same  as 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  protoehioride  of 
tin  by  which  it  was  precipitated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  protoehioride  of  mercury  is 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  of 
tin  which  acted  as  a  precipitant.  Know  ing  this,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  quantity  of  protoxide  or  protoehioride  of  tin. 
With  another  portion  of  the  solution,  the  quantity  of  tin 
is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above; 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  From  the  quantity  of  tin,  it  is  then  easy  to  reckon 
that  of  the  peroxide  or  perciiloride  of  tin. — In  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  protochloridc  of  mercury,  the  precaution  is  to 
be  observed, 'of  dropping  the  solution  of  tin  into  the  solu- 
tion of  perciiloride  of  mercury,  and,  secondly,  of  having  an 
excess  of  perciiloride  of  mercury  in  the  solution;  other- 
wise, the  protochloridc  of  mercury  might,  in  both  cases,  be 
reduced  to  metallic  mercury.  The  whole  must,  besides, 
be  warmed,  and  the  resulting  protoehioride  of  mercury  be 
allowed  to  repose  some  time  before  filtration. 

A nuli/sis  of  Aa/irr  Pvroxidc  of  Tin. — Peroxide  of  tin 
occurs  in  nature,  combined  with  but  few  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  yet  in  such  a  state  of  compactness  as  to  be 
insoluble  in  acids.  Factitious  peroxide  of  tin  also  acquires 
the  property  of  insolubility  in  acids,  by  being  heated  to 
redness.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  determine  quantita- 
tively the  small  admixture  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
native  peroxide,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  mineral  to  a 
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very  fine  powder  by  levigation,  to  mix  it  with  three  or  four 
times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  therewith  to  ignite  it.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
then  disengaged  by  the  carbonate  of  potash,  so  that  the 
heat  must  be  applied  very  gradually.  The  same  measures 
of  precaution  are  to  be  observed  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
fusing  of  silicic  acid  or  silicates  with  carbonated  alcalies ; 
if  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  describe  them  circumstan- 
tially here,  since  they  will  be  properly  explained  farther  on, 
under  the  article  Silicium. — After  fusion  with  the  alcali, 
the  peroxide  of  tin  is  soluble  in  acids.  The  operator  can 
then  estimate,  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  tin, 
but  of  the  foreign  substances  which  were  combined  with  it, 
and  which  now  form  part  of  the  solution. 

■ 

XXXII.  TITANIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Titanic  Acid  by  Ammonia. — Titanium 
is  best  precipitated  from  solutions  in  which  it  exists  as 
titanic  acid,  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  bulky,  and 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  alumina.  A  great  excess  of 
ammonia  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  titanic  acid  may  remain  in  solution.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  after  effecting  the  precipitation  by 
ammonia,  to  allow  the  whole  to  remain  in  a  warm  place, 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  vola- 
tilized. The  bulky  precipitate  of  titanic  acid  shrinks  very 
considerably  during  the  drying:  when  dry,  it  is  ignited, 
and  weighed.  It  acquires  a  strong  lustre  from  the  igni- 
tion. The  weighing  must  be  performed  in  a  well-closed 
platinum  crucible,  and  as  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cool 
enough  to  be  handled;  otherwise,  the  titanic  acid  in- 
creases very  considerably  in  weight,  by  the  attraction  of 
moisture. 

Precipitation  of  Titanic  Acid  by  boiling  the  Solution. — 
Chemists  have  often  adopted  the  method  of  precipitating 
titanic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  by  a  continued  boiling 
of  the  liquid ;  the  titanic  acid  is  thereby  rendered  insolu- 
ble in  the  acid  by  which  it  was  dissolved,  and  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  precipitate.    But  even  when  the 
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Iioilinir  lias  been  continued  lor  a  long  time,  there  always 
remains  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  in  solution;  and  this 
portion  ran  only  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness.  \A  hen  the  titanic  acid,  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing is  filtered,  the  solution  passes  through  the  filter  as 
clear  as  it  need  do,  as  long  as  it  is  acid;  but  it' the  attempt 
be  made,  to  wash  the  titanic  acid  with  pure  water,  the 
liquid  passes  through  the  lilter  like  milk,  and,  finally,  it" 
the  washing  with  water  be  continued,  carries  all  the  titanic 
acid  away,  and  leaves  nothing  on  the  lilter.  The  employ- 
ment of  strong  littering  paper  does  not  prevent  this  effect. 
It  can  only  be  prevented  by  edulcorating:  the  precipitate 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  acid,  though  even  in  that 
case,  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  is  still  dissolved.— It  is  only 
when  titanic  acid  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hkk/ulii's,  upon  diluting  the  solution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  then  boiling  it,  the  titanic  acid 
can  be  fully  precipitated. 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  titanic  acid  can- 
not be  separated  from  other  substances,  by  boiling  the 
acid  solution,  and  filtering  the  precipitated  titanic  acid 
from  the  solution  of  the  dissolved  substances.  Even  if 
the  titanic  acid  were  to  be  fully  precipitated,  which,  how- 
ever, is  never  the  case,  yet  then,  so  many  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  impossibility  of  properly  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate, that,  even  on  that  account,  this  method  of  sepa- 
ration could  not  be  employed.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  washing  the  titanic  acid,  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling,  by  employing  a  solution  of  some  salt 
of  ammonia.  This  was  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
titanic  acid  through  the  filter  with  the  water,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  milky  solution.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  ammoniacal  salt  either  does  not  prevent  the 
effect,  or  it  makes  the  titanic  acid  stop  the  pores  of  the 
paper  so  completely  that  the  wash-water  can  no  longer 
pass  through.  If  a  little  ammonia  is  added,  then  indeed 
the  liquid  runs  clear  from  the  lilter;  but  if  the  substance, 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  titanic  acid,  be  precipit- 
able  by  ammonia,  the  object  of  the  washing  is,  of  course, 
quite  lost.  —More  recently,  the  following  method  has  been 
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proposed:  When  the  precipitation  of  the  titanic  acid  has 
been  effected  by  boiling,  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated, 
either  quite,  or  nearly,  to  dryness ;  the  evaporated  mass 
is  then  treated,  either  with  pure  or  acidulated  water.  But 
all  these  methods  are  too  imperfect  to  give  results  even 
approximating  to  accuracy. 

To  separate  titanic  acid  quantitatively  from  foreign 
substances,  the  operator  must  therefore  proceed  after  other 
methods.  Analyses  of  this  kind  are  often  accompanied  by 
difficulties  so  great,  that  chemists  are  still  far  from  being 
able  to  separate  titanic  acid  with  accuracy  from  all  other 
substances. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Tin,  Mercury,  Silver,  Cop- 
per, Bismuth,  Lead,  and  Cadmium. — As  titanic  acid  is  not 
preci  pi  table  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  it  can  be  separated  from  all  the  metallic  oxides  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  precipitates  from  acid  solu- 
tions. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Manganese, 
frc. — The  metals  which  are  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
sulphurets,  from  neutral  or  alcaline  solutions  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  can  be  perfectly  separated  from 
titanic  acid  by  the  following  process :  The  operator  adds 
to  the  solution,  which  in  general  can  only  be  acid,  a  sol  in 
tion  of  tartaric  acid,  which  renders,  not  only  the  titanic 
acid,  but  also  nearly  all  the  oxides  with  which  it  can  exist 
in  solution,  incapable  of  precipitation  by  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  upon  which 
no  precipitate  is  formed,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  added.  To  this  ammoniacal  solution,  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  now  added,  whereupon,  all  the 
metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  while  the 
titanic  acid  remains  unacted  upon.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered,  and  washed  with  water  to  which  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  has  been  added.  To  determine  from  these 
sulphurets,  the  quantity  of  oxides  which  existed  in  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  must  be  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  previously  described.— It  is  now  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  quantity  of  titanic  acid  existing 
in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphurets.  If 
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no  fixed  constituents  he  contained  in  the  solution  besides 
the  titanic  acid,  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  destroy  the  ex- 
cess of  hihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid;  but  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  ignited,  with  the  access  of  air,  in  a  counter- 
poised platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  small  counterpoised  pla- 
tinum capsule,  until  ail  the  volatile  constituents  have  been 
expelled,  and  the  charcoal  of  the  tartaric  acid  has  been 
completely  consumed.  The  tartaric  acid  alone  then  remains 
behind,  and  can  be  weighed.     It  is  somewhat  difficult, 
however,  fully  to  burn  away  the  charcoal  in  a  platinum 
crucible  over  the  spirit  lamp  with  double  current  of  air; 
but  this  is  effected  both  easily  and  completely,  when  the 
counterpoised  platinum  crucible  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of 
a  small  heated  assav  furnace.    If  the  tartaric  acid  em- 
plo\cd  contained  lime,  w  hich  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
with  the  tartaric  acid  obtained  from  chemical  works,  then 
the  whole  quantity  of  lime  remains  behind  with  the  titanic 
acid,  the  wciirht  of  which  will  be  thereby  much  increased, 
hi  this  case,  the  resulting  titanic  acid  must  be  mixed  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  from  three  to  four  times  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  and  be  fused  therewith. 
The  fused  mass  is  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  which  it  completely  dissolves  if 
the  application  of  heat  is  a\oided.    The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. 

Sr/xirafio/t  front  the  O.vidrs  of  Iron.  —  The  above  method  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  separation  of  titanic  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  with  which  it  forms  compounds  that 
occur  in  nature.  But  as  the  titanic  acid  is  commonly 
combined  both  with  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  the 
analysis  must  be  performed  with  two  different  portions  of 
the  compound.  The  two  weighed  quantities,  previously 
levigated  and  dried,  are  placed  in  glasses  which  can  be 
closed  air-titrht  with  irlass  stopples,  and  are  subjected 
therein  to  the  action  of  stroinr  muriatic  acid.  The  com- 
pounds then  dissolve  completely,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  remainder,  consisting  of  impure  titanic  acid. 
To  one  of  the  solutions  so  produced,  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  sodium  and  gold  is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing, in  the  manner  described  at  page  71,  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  substance,  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  precipitates.  The  precipitated 
and  weighed  gold  is  thereafter  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  the  impure  titanic  acid  is  left  behind  in  an  undis- 
solved state.  This  is  ignited  and  weighed,  and  its  weight 
is  deducted  from  that  of  the  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
pound, as  an  unessential  ingredient.  To  the  other  solu- 
tion, liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added,  with  a  view 
to  determine,  by  the  method  described  at  page  69,  the 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  is  present.  The  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  is  weighed  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
then  is  burnt,  upon  which  the  small  portion  of  impure 
titanic  acid  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  Its 
weight  is  deducted,  both  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphur 
and  that  of  the  portion  of  the  compound  employed  for 
analysis.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphur  is  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia;  the 
iron  is  then  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  after- 
wards converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  by  the  process 
described  at  page  54 ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  is  calculated.  The 
quantity  of  iron  found  thus,  must  agree  with  that  which 
is  found,  by  calculation,  to  exist  in  the  peroxide  and  prot- 
oxide of  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis.  The  titanic 
acid  existing  in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
iron  can  afterwards  be  estimated. 

Separation  from  Zirconia. — The  greatest  difficulties  at- 
tend the  separation  of  titanic  acid  from  substances  which 
can  be  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  neither  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  nor  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully  precipitated,  like  titanic 
acid  itself,  by  ammonia.  Titanic  acid  occurs  in  nature 
combined  with  many  such  substances,  for  example,  with 
zirconia ;  yet  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  accu- 
rately separating  these  substances;  the  many  properties 
which  they  possess  in  common,  rendering  their  separation 
extremely  difficult.   Titanic  acid,  too,  when  in  combina- 
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Hon  with  zirconia,  possesses  many  properties  which,  in 
other  ( circumstances,  are  wanting.  \V  hen,  tor  example,  both 
titanic  acid  and  zirconia  are  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
and  the  solution  is  boiled,  then,  according  to  Berzklii  s 
(Poguendorff's  Aniialeii,  B.  vi.  p.  232),  a  muddiness  is 
occasioned,  and  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  is  deposited  ;  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains  dissolved  in  the  solu- 
tion. When,  however,  titanic  acid  alone  is  contained  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  it  is  completely  precipitated  by 
boiling,  while  zirconia,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is 
not  affected  by  boiling.  Titanic  acid  is  also  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  prussiate  of  potash;  zirconia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  precipitated  by  that  reagent.  But  if 
both  these  substances  are  in  a  solution  together,  then 
prussiate  of  potash  produces  no  precipitate. 

Separatifnt  front  the  Oxides  of  Cerium  and  y  ttrium. — The 
separation  of  titanic  acid  from  the  oxides  of  cerium  and 
yttria,  with  which  it  occurs  in  many  native  compounds, 
is  likewise  dillicult  to  be  effected.  The  only  method  by- 
means  of  which  either  of  the  above  oxides  can  be  sepa- 
rated, is  that  of  dissolving  the  compound  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  boiling  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  titanic  acid. 
The  oxides  of  cerium  and  the  yttria  are  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  liltered  solution,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  at  page  40.— The  separation  cannot  be 
effected  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  because  titanic  acid  is 
not  quite  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  Miujnesia. — Titanic  acid  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  magnesia  by  ammonia.  Before  elfecting  the 
precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  such  a  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  as  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  magnesia  incapable  of  precipitation  by  am- 
monia. 

St'parafiint  front  Linn '.— Prom  lime,  with  which  titanic 
acid  is  found  in  nature  in  the  mineral  called  sphene,  the 
titanic  acid  can  be  \ery  well  separated  by  ammonia.  The 
operator  must  take  care,  during  the  filtration,  to  protect 
the  precipitated  titanic  acid  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
action  of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  no  contamination 
w  ith  carbonate  of  lime  may  take4  place. 
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Separation  from  Baryta,  Strontian,  and  the  Fixed  Alca- 
.ta. — Titanic  acid  is  separated  from  barytes  and  strontian 
by  sulphuric  acid ;  from  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  ammonia. 

Methods  of  forming  Solutions  of  the  Titanates. — When 
titanic  acid  is  combined  with  fixed  bases,  the  compounds 
are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  even  after  they  have  been 
ignited.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  native 
compounds  of  titanic  acid,  with  protoxide  of  iron,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  lime.  The  factitious  compounds  of 
titanic  acid  with  potash  and  soda,  likewise  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid,  after  having  been  ignited ;  provided  there 
be  no  deficiency  of  alcali,  nor  excess  of  titanic  acid. 
When  any  native  compounds  of  titanic  acid  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  they  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  finely  levigated,  and  again  dried :  the  proper  quantity 
must  then  be  weighed  out,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
strong  muriatic  acid,  in  a  glass  which  can  be  closed  air- 
tight with  a  glass  stopple.  They  then  dissolve,  slowly 
indeed,  but  completely.  In  general,  there  remains  undis- 
solved a  small  quantity  of  impure  titanic  acid,  the  weight 
of  which  is  determined.  A  very  moderate  heat  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  solution  of  the  compound  of  titanic 
acid,  in  the  muriatic  acid,  proceed  more  rapidly;  but  if 
heat  be  applied  for  that  purpose,  it  must  be  applied  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  precaution,  because  if  the  heat  should 
rise  in  the  slightest  degree  above  what  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  solution  of  the  titanate,  it  would  immediately 
throw  down  the  titanic  acid  as  an  insoluble  precipitate. 

Method  of  dissolving  Titanic  Acid— When  titanic  acid 
has  been  ignited,  it  is  just  as  completely  insoluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  as  the  titanic  acid  which  occurs  in  nature, 
constituting  the  mineral  called  rutile.  If  the  titanic  acid 
should  not  be  quite  pure,  and  the  operator  is  desirous  of 
accurately  determining  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, the  titanic  acid  must  be  levigated,  and  then  mixed 
in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  with  from  three  to  four  times 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  the  mixture  must  be  exposed  to  ignition.  The  heat 
must  be  cautiously  and  gradually  applied,  since,  were  the 
carbonic  acid  to  be  too  suddenly  liberated  from  the  car- 
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bonate  of  potash,  by  the  immediate  application  of  a 
powerful  heat,  a  loss  from  effervescence  could  he  occa- 
sioned. In  the  fusion  of  titanic  acid  with  the  carbonates 
of  alcalics,  the  same  precautionary  measures  are  to  be 
employed  as  in  the  fusion  of  silicic  acid,  or  the  silicates, 
with  the  carbonates  of  alcalics.  As  the  latter  operation 
will  be  circumstantially  described  in  a  subsequent  section, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  at  length  here. — The  re- 
sulting titanate  nf  alcalPis  completely  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  In  the  solution  which  is  formed,  the  titanic  acid, 
and  the  substances  which  were  combined  with  it,  are  now 
to  be  estimated. 

XXXIII.  ANTIMONY. 

J>m ifittntion  In/  Sulphuretted  Htfdro<)tn  (las.— Antimony 
can  be  fully  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  whether  it  be 
present  in  them  as  oxide  of  antimony,  or  as  antimonious 
or  antimonic  acid,  only  by  acidulating  and  diluting  those 
solutions,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  result  a  Horded  by  this 
process,  is  a  precipitate  of  orange-red  coloured  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  When  it  is  o\ide  of  antimony  that  is  in  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  produced  has  a  more  brick-red 
colour;  whereas,  the  presence  of  antimonious  or  antimonic 
acid  in  the  solution,  makes  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
tend  more  to  yellow  :  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
cipitates thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from 
solutions  of  antimony,  de  pends  also  upon  the  more  or  less 
diluted  state  of  the  solutions.  As  the  most  concentrated 
ac  id  sedations  of  antimony  are  decomposed  upon  being 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  let  fall  a  w lute  precipitate,  it 
is  proper,  before  diluting  them  with  water,  to  add  a  suit- 
able epiantity  of  pure  tartaric  acid.  When  this  addition 
has  been  made,  any  sedation  of  antimony  whatever  may 
be  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  the  operator  chooses  to 
employ,  without  being  rendered  in  the  least  degree  milky. 
It  is  advisable,  to  observe  the  following  rule  as  much  as 
possible  :  It  is  always  better  to  lead  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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gas  through  a  clear  than  through  a  milky  solution ;  since, 
when  proper  care  is  not  taken,  it  often  happens  that  a 
portion  of  the  precipitate,  especially  when  it  is  heavy, 
escapes  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

When  the  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has 
passed  so  long  through  the  solution  of  antimony,  that  the 
latter  is  quite  saturated  therewith  and  smells  strongly  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  the  solution  is  exposed  to 
an  extremely  gentle  heat,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  no  longer  perceptible.  This  precaution 
is  absolutely  necessary,  because  traces  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  remain  dissolved 
in  a  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 
and  this  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  does  not  com- 
pletely precipitate,  until  the  solution  is  entirely  deprived 
of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  thereupon  filtered  upon  an  accurately  weighed  filter ;  it 
is  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  an 
extremely  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight  It 
is  then  weighed. 

It  is  in  but  few  cases  advisable,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  antimony  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  This  can  be  done  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  operator  knows  with  certainty  that  the  solution  of 
antimony  contained  merely  the  oxide  of  antimony.  And 
this  can  be  the  case,  only  when  the  oxide  of  antimony,  or 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  antimony,  have  been  dis- 
solved in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  sulphuret  of  antimony  obtained  contains  a  small 
portion  of  free  sulphur,  the  precipitation  of  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  after  the  precipitation  of 
the  antimony.  In  solutions  made  with  aqua  regia,  the 
operator  has  always  mixtures  of  several  of  the  oxides  of 
antimony;  and  whenever  tartaric  acid  is  present,  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  is  then  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  antimonious  acid,  is  not  equivalent  to  that 
acid,  but  to  antimonic  acid.    If,  however,  the  operator 
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phurct  oi*  antimony,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  antimony,  lie  must,  at  any  rate,  never 
neglect  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  in 
concentrated  muriatic-  acid.  If  it  dissolve  entirely,  under 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  he  may  then 
he  assured  that  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  he  has  obtained, 
is  equivalent  to  the  oxide  of  antimony  ;  if,  however,  upon 
making  this  solution,  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  the 
operator  is  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
how  much  antimony  is  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  given  sulphuret.  The  result  afforded  by  that  exami- 
nation, furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  estimating  the 
whole  quantity  of  antimony.  This  examination  must 
always  he  entered  upon,  when  the  antimony  contained  in 
tin;  solution,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  was  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation. 

Analysis  of  the  Sitljdmrcts  of  Antimony :  I.  Ihj  Oxidation 
with  Aitric  Avid.—  The  examination  of  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  undertaken  to  determine  the  quantity  of  anti- 
mony it  may  contain,  is  capable  of  being  carried  on  in  two 
different  ways.    One  of  the  methods  is  as  follows:  The 
dried  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  accurately  weighed  with  the 
filter.    The  greater  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say  ,  as  ranch  as 
can  be  separated  f  rom  the  filter  without  rubbing  the  paper, 
is  then  shaken  into  a  matrass;  and  the  fdter  with  that 
portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  that  stiJl  hangs  upon 
it,  is  again  weighed:  the  operator  thus  ascertains  with 
exactness  how  much  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.     Fuming  nitric  acid  is  now 
dropped  into  the  matrass.    This  is  done  very  gradually, 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution.    The  too  sudden  or  too 
rapid  addition  of  the  acid  would  occasion,  by  the  violence 
of  its  action,  a  spirting  about,  which  is  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against.    Afterwards,  more  nitric  acid  is  added, 
and  as  much  muriatic  acid  is  poured  in,  as  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  entire  solution  of  the  antimony.    If,  instead  of 
the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  ope  rator  were  to  employ  weaker 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia  (unless  the  latter  were  extremely 
concentrated),  then  it  would  be  possible  for  a  slight  trace 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  be  disengaged  from  the 
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very  finely-divided  sulphuret  of  antimony,  an  effect  which 
is  carefully  to  be  shunned.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  oxidise 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  means  of  such  nitric  acid  as 
is  too  weak  to  fume ;  but  it  is  then  necessary  to  heat  the 
acid  nearly  to  boiling ;  after  some  time,  muriatic  acid  is 
also  added,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  oxidised 
antimony.  The  aqua  regia  may  be  allowed  to  digest 
with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  either  till  nothing  remains 
undissolved,  except  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  sulphur, 
or  even  till  this  remainder  of  sulphur  is  dissolved.  In 
genera],  when  concentrated  and  fuming  nitric  acid  is 
employed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  fully  oxidised ;  or 
if  any  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  the  quantity  of  it  is 
extremely  small.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water;  the  sul- 
phur which  may  remain  behind  is  thereupon  filtered  upon 
a  very  small  weighed  filter.  It  is  carefully  dried  by  the 
application  of  an  exceedingly  gentle  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  then  weighed.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  is  added,  as  long  as  it  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  whole  is  then  moderately  warmed,  that  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  may  properly  subside. 
It  is  then  filtered,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  When,  in  consequence  of  treating  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  by  aqua  regia,  a  portion  of  undis- 
solved sulphur  is  separated,  the  weight  of  this  portion  is 
added  to  that  which  calculation  proves  to  exist  in  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  The  weight  of  the  sulphur  is  then 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
employed  in  the  experiment;  the  remainder  shows  how 
much  antimony  was  present. 

Analysis  of  the  Sulphurets  of  Antimony:  II.  By  Reduction 
with  Hydrogen  Gas. — The  other  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  antimony,  in  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  con- 
sists in  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  Decomposition  is  effected ; 
and  metallic  antimony  is  obtained,  and  can  be  weighed. 
The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  reduction  of  oxide  of 
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cobalt.    It  lias  already  been  described  and  represented  at 
page  K3.     When  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  obtained  by 
precipitation  has  been  dried  and  weighed  upou  a  weighed 
iilter,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  from  the  filter,  and 
placed  in  an  accurately  weighed  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
glass  bulb,  having  a  glass  tube  soldered  on  each  side 
of  it.    The  sulphuret  is  inserted,  with  care,  in  the  bull), 
and  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube  on  each  side  of  the  bulb 
is  cleansed  with  the  plume  of  a  feather.  The  apparatus  is 
now  again  weighed.    The  difference  of  the  two  weighings 
shows  how  much  ot  the  sulphuret  is  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment.   Dry  hydrogen  gas  is  now  passed  through  the 
apparatus;  and  when  the  latter  is  quite  tilled  with  the  gas, 
the  bulb,  which  contains  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  is 
gradually  heated.    If  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  oxide  of  antimony,  then 
all  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  antimony  alone  remains  behind ;  but,  if  it  is  a 
higher  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  if  it  is  a  mixture  of  several 
sulpliurets,  then  metallic  antimony  remains,  indeed,  behind, 
as  in  the  preceding  case;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
also  disengaged,  while  free  sulphur  forms  an  additional 
product.  The  sublimate  of  sulphur  appears  first,  and  then 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  proceeds.  The 
sulphur,  at  first,  deposits  itself  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb;  but  the  continued  heat  and  the  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  drive  it  thence  towards  that  end  of  the  glass  tube 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  flask  in  which  the  hydrogen 
gas  is  generated.    As  fast  as  the  sulphur  sublimes,  it  is 
expelled  from  the  tube  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit,  lamp. 
When  sulphur  <  eases  to  be  sublimed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  be  disengaged,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool;  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  being  continually  kept 
up  while  the  apparatus  is  cooling.   AVhen  cold,  the  appa- 
ratus is  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  bulb,  with  its  tubes,  and 
the  antimony  within  it,  are  weighed.    The  loss  of  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  sulphur;  what  remains  behind,  is 
metallic  antimony. 

The  result  allorded  by  this  method  is  not  quite  so  accu- 
rate as  that  allorded  by  the  first  method.    It  is  altogether 
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impossible  to  prevent  the  sublimation  of  a  small  portion 
of  antimony.  This  is  deposited,  partly  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bulb,  and  partly  in  the  tube.  The  latter  is 
more  particularly  the  case,  when  a  very  strong  heat  is 
applied  during  the  operation.  A  portion  of  the  antimony, 
which,  however,  is  extraordinarily  small,  is  moreover 
actually  carried  out  of  the  tube  by  the  hydrogen  gas.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  disengaged  gas  burns  with  a  flame,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  scarcely-observable  smoke  of  antimony, 
and  that  the  opening  of  the  tube,  where  the  gas  burns, 
exhibits  an  exceedingly  slight  deposite  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  operator  obtains  in  most 
analyses,  somewhat  less  antimony  and  more  sulphur  than 


he  properly  should  obtain ;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  every  additional  loss  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  sulphur. 
But  the  quantity  of  antimony  which  can  be  lost  in  this 
manner,  amounts,  at  the  highest,  to  but  a  half  per  cent., 
provided  the  operation  be  performed  with  proper  care. — 
The  more  gradually  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  heated, 
the  less  antimony  is  volatilized.  At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, however,  a  strong  heat  must  be  given  for  a  short 
time.  The  reduced  antimony  does  not  run  together  into  a 
single  lump,  but  forms  a  number  of  small  metallic  grains. 
When  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  been  gently  heated 
for  a  very  long  time,  while  exposed  to  the  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  the  reduced  antimony  exhibits  crystal  facets, 
the  glance  of  which  makes  the  antimony  appear  of  a 
blacker  colour  than  that  reduced  by  a  stronger  heat. 

Analysis  of  the  Sulphurets  of  Antimony:  III.  By  Heat. 
— All  the  higher  sulphurets  of  antimony  can  be  converted 
into  the  lowest  sulphuret,  by  being  heated  out  of  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of  antimony 
can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
sulphuret,  This  method,  however,  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate result;  partly,  because  the  lowest  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  not  quite  incapable  of  volatilization;  partly, 
because  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  tittle  retort  or  matrass 
in  which  the  experiment  must  be  performed,  produces  a 
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small  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony.  This  oxide  of  anti- 
mony combines  with  the  sublimed  sulphur  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  forms  a  compound  of  sulphuret  and  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Separation  from  other  Metals  by  Nitric  And. — With 
respect  to  the  separation  of  antimony  from  other  metals, 
a  method  often  employed,  is,  that  of  treating  the  reguline 
compounds  of  antimony  by  nitric  acid,  which  oxidises  the 
antimony,  and  renders  it  insoluble.  The  result  afforded 
by  this  method  is  by  no  means  so  accurate  with  antimony, 
as  the  result  alforded  when  tin  is  thus  separated  by  nitric 
acid.  The  oxide  of  antimony  is  not  so  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  as  the  oxide  of  tin;  when,  therefore,  the  solution  is 
iiltered  from  the  oxide  of  antimony,  it  is  found  to  contain 
not  only  the  other  metallic  oxides  in  solution,  but  traces 
also,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Separation  from  the  A/ealies  and  Earths.  —  The  best 
method  of  separating  antimony  from  other  substances,  is 
to  convert  it,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  into  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  If  it  is  combined  with  such  oxides  as  cannot 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  the  gas  is  then  passed  at  once  through  the  acid 
solution,  and  the  antimony  is  thereby  precipitated.  When 
antimony  is  separated  in  this  manner  from  the  earths  and 
alcalies,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  addition  of  tartaric 
acid  to  the  solution;  for,  when  tartaric  acid  is  added  to 
solutions  of  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  it  has  generally 
the  effect,  if  prcsc-nt  in  a  certain  proportion,  of  hindering 
the  precipitation  of  these  substances  by  alcalies.  In  a 
solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  con- 
taining tartaric  acid,  barytes  alone  can,  in  consequence  of 
its  perfect  precipitation  by  sulphuric  acid,  be  properly 
estimated.  Alumina  and  magnesia,  on  the  contrary,  are 
totally  incapable  of  being  precipitated  by  alcalies.  When, 
therefore,  the  oxides  of  antimony  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  earths  and  alcalies,  the  best  way  to  proceed,  is,  either 
to  add  as  much  diluted  muriatic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  solution  clear,  or  to  permit  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  pass  directly  through  the  diluted  acid  and 
milky  solution,    ff  the  solution  has  been  made  clear  by 
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muriatic  acid,  the  operator  can  add,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  antimony  has  been  precipitated  as  sulphuret,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
muriatic  acid  on  the  precipitate.  The  addition  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then  to  be  continued  till  the 
precipitation  is  finished. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Manganese, — "When,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxides  of 
antimony  are  to  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese,  then  tartaric  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  acid  solution  before  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  From 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the 
oxides  in  solution  cannot  be  precipitated  by  their  usual 
precipitants,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  tartaric 
acid.  The  solution  is,  therefore,  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, and  the  oxides  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  by 
the  addition  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved,  and  the  quantity  of  the  oxides  existing 
in  the  resulting  solution  is  determined  by  the  processes 
which  have  been  described  in  preceding  sections.— Of  the 
substances  above  mentioned,  the  most  difficult  of  estima- 
tion is  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  cannot  be  effectually 
precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  When, 
therefore,  oxide  of  nickel  is  present,  the  operator  must 
either  observe  the  measures  of  precaution  detailed  at 
page  91,  respecting  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  nickel  as 
sulphuret,  or,  instead  of  that,  he  must  effect  the  separation 
of  antimony  from  nickel  in  solution,  as  he  would  that  of 
antimony  from  earths  and  alcalies;  namely,  without  the 
addition  of  tartaric  acid. 

Separation  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Cadmium, 
Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  by  Bihydro- 
sulphuret of  Ammonia. — The  oxides  which  are  precipi table 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
separated  from  antimony  by  treatment  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  sulphurets  of  antimony 
are  soluble.  In  the  same  manner,  can  also  the  metallic 
oxides  which  are  only  precipitable  as  sulphurets  from 
neutral  or  alcaline  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
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monia,  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  ant;  any.  Tin* 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  The  oxidised,  or  the 
metallic  compound,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  matrass,  in 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  or,  if  it  is  insoluble  in  that 
aeid,  in  a(|iia  reiria.  The  concentrated  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  which  commonly  produces  a  very 
lan:c  precipitate,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  thimr  is  pre- 
cipitated. This  operation  is  performed  in  the  matrass. 
Alter  the  precip"  tfion  by  ammonia,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bihydrosulphuret  ol* ammonia  is  added,  and  the  matrass 
is  corked.  In  ircneral,  this  produces,  in  the  cold,  a  bulky 
blackish  brown  precipitate;  lor,  at  lirst,  a  very  larire  pro- 
portion  ol  the  sulphiiret  of  antimony  produced, precipitates 
with  the  other  insoluble  sulphurets ;  but,  upon  beini: 
diirested  at  a  uentle  heat,  the  precipitate  decreases  in 
volume,  and  becomes  blacker  in  colour.  The  more  free 
sulphur  the  bihulrostilphuret  of  ammonia  contains,  the 
better  is  tin*  separation  effected;  because  the  sulphuret  of 
antimonv  is  then  much  more  easilv  dissoUed.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  a  <rood  plan,  to  dissolve  pulverised  sulphur  in  the 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  Ik  fore  adding  it  to  the 
solution.  When  neither  manganese,  zinc,  nor  cadmium  is 
present,  and  the  precipitate  has  become  quite  black,  the 
whole  can  be  permitted  to  cool,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filtered:  it  is  previously  necessary,  however,  to  add  water 
to  the  mixture.  The  filtration  and  eduh  oration  must  follow 
one  another  w  ithout  interruption;  and  the  latter  must  be 
effected,  not  with  pure  water,  but  w  ith  a  mixture  of  w  ater 
and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  filtered  solution 
contains  all  the  antimony,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  with  which 
the  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated.  The  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony  contains  an  admixture  of  sulphur, 
the  presence  of  which  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution  is 
allowed  to  remain  over  the  precipitate,  in  a  situation  w  here 
it  is  exposed  to  an  extremely  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  then  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried. 
When  dry,  it  is  weighed,  and  afterwards  analysed  accord- 
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ing  to  one  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described 
above.— The  metallic  sulphurets  precipitated  by  the  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  and  separated  from 
one  another  bv  the  methods  which  have  been  already 
described. — It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether indispensable  to  dissolve  the  compound  which  is  to 
be  analysed  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  supersaturate  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  preparatory  to  treating  it  with 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  is  necessary,  even 
when  the  compound  is  oxidised.  If,  instead  of  preparing 
the  solution  in  this  manner/the  compound  were  to  be  very 
finely  pulverised,  and  then  submitted  directly  to  the  action 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  operation  would  fail, 
because  perfectly  dry  oxides  cannot  be,  in  this  manner, 
completely  converted  into  sulphurets. 

The  metals  which  can  be  separated  from  antimony  by 
the  above  process,  are  the  following:  Manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  cobalt,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and 
mercury.  When  mercury  is  combined  with  the  antimony, 
the  mixture  of  the  metallic  solution  with  the  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia  must  be  perfectly  cold,  and  be  allowed 
to  repose  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  filtered. 
What  is  here  said  with  respect  to  the  metals,  applies 
equally  well  to  their  oxides. 

Separation  from  Cobalt,  Xickel,  Lead,  Copper,  Silver, 
Platinum,  and  Gold,  by  Chlorine  Gas. — Another  method  of 
separating  metallic  antimony  from  most  other  metals,  is 
the  following:  The  alloy  is  placed  in  an  apparatus, similar 
to  that  described  at  page  77,  and  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas.  The  glass  bulb  e,  to  each 
side  of  which  a  glass  tube  is  soldered,  is  weighed,  first 
empty,  and  then  with  the  substance  to  be  analysed.  One 
of  the  glass  tubes  is  then  bent  at  a  right  angle,  the  appa- 
ratus is  placed  together,  and  the  bent  tube  is  passed  into 
the  flask  k.  This  flask  contains  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric 
acid,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  There  must  be  so  much 
of  this  solution  as  to  occupy  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
capacity  of  the  flask.  The  glass  tube  passes  a  little  way 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  the  apparatus  is 
full  of  chlorine  gas,  the  glass  bulb  is  very  cautiously 
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warmed.  The  metals  are  then  converted  intc»  chlorides; 
the  volatile  chloride  of  antimony  distils  over,  and  is  decom- 

• 

posed  by  the  solution  in  the  flask.     The  tartaric  and 
muriatic  acids,  provided  they  are  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  |m"\  cut  the  solution  from  becoming  milky.  When 
no  more  \olatile  matter  is  disengaged,  the  bulb  is  allowed 
to  cool.    The  greater  part  of  the  bent  glass  tube  is  then 
cut  from  the  bulb,  and  is  accurately  washed  v\ith  water: 
the  washings  beii  :  poured  into  the  tlask  It.    This  solution 
is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  antimony  it  contains 
is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.    The  quantity  of  the  other  metals  is  next 
ascertained  by  weighing  the  chlorides  which  remain  in  the 
glass  bulb.    The  weighing,  however,  is  useless,  when  the 
alloy  submitted  to  examination  contained  copper  or  any 
other  metal,  ol  which  the  quantity  cannot  be  calculated 
from  the  weiuht  of  tin*  resulting  chloride.  The  weighing  is 
performed  eitlier  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  bulb  and  its 
contents,  alter  a  portion  of  the  bent  glass  tube  has  been 
cut  off,  then  dissolving  the  chlorides  in  water,  and  again 
weighing  the  empty  bulb,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  weighing 
the  bulb  and  its  contents  with  the  portion  of  the  glass 
tube  which  was  cut  olf,  after  the  latter  has  been  washed 
and  dried;  the  weight  found  in  the  latter  case,  immedi- 
ately indicates  the  weight  of  the  chlorides,  because  the 
separate  weight  of  the  glass  apparatus  was  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.     This  last  method  of 
proceeding  is  particularly  proper  to  be  adopted,  when  the 
chlorides  in  the  bulb  are  sudi  as  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  such,  for  example,  as  chloride  of  silver. 
The  ana l\ sis  of  the  chlorides  is  performed  according  to 
the  rubs  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  If 
chloride  of  silver  is  contained  in  the  glass  bulb  with  other 
chlorides,  it  is  treated  with  water  and  a  little  acid,  lor 
which  purpose  it  is  best  to  employ  muriatic  acid:  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  the  whole  is  warmed,  and 
the  solution  is  tillered  from  the  undissolved  chloride  of 
sil\ cr,  w  liich  is  afterw  ards  weighed  with  proper  precaution. 
The  remaining  metals  are  now  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion, according  to  methods  alreadv  described. — Antimonv 
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can  foe  separated,  in  this  manner,  from  cobalt,  nickel,  lead, 
copper,  silver,  platinum,  and  gold.  When  lead  is  present, 
however,  the  bulb  dare  not  be  too  strongly  heated. 

This  method  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  much  to  be  recom- 
mended as  that  according  to  which  antimony  is  precipitated 
from  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  which 
it  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia. But  this  method,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  preferable  to  all  others, 
when  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  to  be  separated  from  other 
metallic  sulphurets.  The  metallic  alloys  are,  however, 
more  difficultly  decomposable  than  metallic  sulphurets  by 
gaseous  chlorine.  It  very  often  occurs,  in  the  analysis  of 
alloys  by  chlorine  gas,  that  the  fixed  chloride,  when  fusible, 
forms  a  coating  over  small  particles  of  the  undecomposed 
compound,  and  protects  them  from  the  action  of  the  gas. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  alloy  cannot  be 
pulverised. 

Separation  from  Silver  by  Cupellation. — Some  analysts 
have  attempted  to  separate  antimony  from  many  metals ; 
namely,  from  silver,  by  heating  the  alloy  on  a  cupel  in  the 
muffle  of  an  assay  furnace.  The  antimony  then  becomes 
oxidised  to  oxide  of  antimony,  which  flies  away  in  smoke, 
while  the  silver  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  Yet, 
when  an  alloy  which  contains  merely  silver  and  antimony 
is  ignited  in  this  manner  on  a  cupel  of  bone-ashes,  until 
no  more  antimony  smoke  is  observable,  the  regulus  of 
silver  produced,  according  to  Von  Bonsdorf  (Schwkig- 
gkr's  Jahrbuch,  B.  xxxiv.  p.  235),  is  grey  and  dull  at  the 
surface,  and  contains  still  about  one  per  cent  of  antimony  ; 
on  which.account,  it  does  not  completely  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid.  But,  when  the  resulting  regulus  is  again  cupelled 
with  about  five  times  its  weight  of  pure  lead,  the  operation 
being  continued  till  the  silver  acquires  its  characteristic 
brilliancy,  the  resulting  regulus  of  silver  is  quite  free  from 
antimony. 

Separation  from  Tin.  —  The  metals  which  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  sections,  can  be  separated  from 
antimony  by  a  variety  of  processes ;  partly,  by  precipi- 
tating the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  passing  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  gas  through  an  acid  solution:  partly,  l>v  dis- 
solving  the  sulphuret  ol  antimony  in  an  excess  of  bih\dro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia;  partly,  by  treating  the  compounds 
with  chlorine  gas,  and  volatilizing  the  chloride  of  antimony. 
But  it  is  impossible,  hy  any  ol  these  methods,  to  separate 
tin  from  antimony ,  or  oxide  of  tin  from  oxide  of  antimony; 
nor  is  there  any  other  method  yet  known  of  separating 
these  two  metals  with  certainty.  If  hoth  are  in  a  reguline 
state,  then,  according  to  CilAl  ni'T  (Annates  d*  <  }<i/itir, 
T.  ill.  p.  o*7(>),  the  separation  can  he  effected  as  follows: 
The  operator  must  first  assure  himself  that  no  other  metals 
than  tin  and  antimony  are  contained  in  the  alloy.  He 
must  then  determine  in  about  what  proportion  these  two 
metals  are  combined  together.  The  easiest  w  ay  to  do  this, 
is,  to  melt  together  quioklx,  one  part  of  the  alloy  with 
twenty  parts  of  tin,  to  roll  out  the  melted  alloy, and  to  boil 
it  for  some  time  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid:  yvhat 
remains  undissolved,  shows  approximative!},  the  quan- 
tity of  antimony  contained  in  flu*  alloy.  The  operator 
then,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  nulls  the  alloy  lor 
examination  with  so  much  pun4  tin,  that  the  proportions  of 
tin  and  antimony  contained  in  the  nexx  allox ,  shall  he  as 
;?0  to  I.  The  fusion  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  weighed 
metals  are  wrapped  up  in  paper,  plac  ed  in  a  little  melting- 
crucible.  and  cox  end  with  a  stratum  of  charcoal  powder, 
to  prey  en  i  oxidation;  the  metals  are  then  heated  red-hot 
for  ten  minutes.  The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the 
metallic  bead  is  brushed  and  lla'.tcned,  and  the  plate  pro- 
duced is  cut  i:.to  si\er;d  puces.  These  pieces  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  pupt  ;\  phuvd  in  the  eruci'de,  coy  ercd  yxith 
charcoal  pov.dcr,  and  again  healed  as  hum  as  betore.  This 
second  fusion  is  le-eessarv ,  lo  .:!\e  uniformity  to  the  alloy. 
The  I.,  id  of  metal  musi  I. a  a.uin  orushed  yen  clean, 
roiled  oiti  into  a  xerv  thin  |du;e,  and  <  ti t  xxith  scis>ars  into 
several  pieces.  The  operator  ihen  weighs  out  such  a  por- 
tion of  this  alloy  as  be  x\is!u  s  to  suiunit  to  examination. 
This  is  to  be  boded  in  a  i.aiirnss,  xxbh  an  excess  ol  strong 
mmiatic  acid,  for  at  least  two  hours  and  a  hail".  The 
solution  is  ddavd  xx ,  !i  water,  and  filtered;  the  limlv- 
d  xid.d  antimony  is  thus  gaihcted  upon  a  weighed  tdter. 
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upon  which  it  can  be  dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of 
the  tin  is  reckoned  from  the  loss. — This  method  is  grounded 
upon  the  fact,  that  antimony,  which  even  when  alone  is 
but  very  difficultly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  becomes  quite 
insoluble  therein,  when  it  is  combined  with  much  tin. 

When  other  metals  are  combined  with  the  tin  and  anti- 
mony, then  an  alloy  of  this  kind,  upon  being  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  can  give  other  results.  But  lead  may  be 
combined  in  large  quantity  with  these  two  metals,  without 
prejudice  to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment. 

Sejtaration  of  the  Oxides  of  Antimony  from  one  another. — 
When  a  solution  contains  several  of  the  oxides  of  anti- 
mony, and  their  respective  quantities  are  required  to  be 
estimated,  the  analysis  is  accompanied  by  such  difficulties, 
as  are  scarcely  to  be  overcome.  If  the  operator  should 
attempt  to  precipitate  all  the  antimony  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  after  acidulating  the  solution,  he  must,  in 
this  case,  take  care  that  no  tartaric  acid  be  present;  for, 
otherwise,  the  hope  of  finding  the  key  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  dissolved  oxides,  in  the  weight  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  of  sulphur  and  antimony,  would  be  vain. 
The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  affects  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. If,  for  example,  it  be  contained  in  a  solution 
with  antimonious  acid,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  which 
then  precipitates,  is  not  equivalent  to  antimonious  acid, 
but  to  antimonic  acid. 

No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  accurately  deter- 
mining the  quantities  of  the  different  oxides  of  antimony 
when  several  of  them  exist  together  in  solid  compounds. 

XXXIV.  TUNGSTEN. 

■ 

Qnuutitatire  Estimation  as  Tungstic  Acid. — When  tung- 
sten is  contained  in  a  solution,  in  the  state  of  tungstic 
acid,  it  is,  according  to  Bbrzelius  (Poggkndorff's 
Annalen,  B.  viu.  p.  272),  best  to  effect  its  quantitative 
estimation  by  the  process  which  follows :  The  concentrated 
solution,  which  may  be  either  neutral  or  alcaline,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  upon 
whicii,  sulphuret  of  tungsten  is  produced,  and  dissolved. 
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The  solution  i.s  then  mixed  with  diluted  nitrie  arid,  and  is 
allowed  to  repose  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  All  the  tungsten  is  thereby  precipitated  in 
the  state  of sulphuret  of  tunirsten,  which  exhibits  a  yellow 
colour.  rrhe  precipitate  is  iiltered  and  washed  with  water, 
acidulated  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  because 
pure  water  would  partly  dissolve  it.  After  washing,  the 
sulphuret  ol  tungsten  is  dried  and  roasted  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  it  is  thus  com  cited  into  tungstic  acid,  which  can  be 
\\  eighed. 

Separation  of  Tunifstir  Acid  front  most  Oxides,  Earths, 
and  Alcalics.—T\w  tungstic  acid  can  be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  nearly  all  the  oxides  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections.  W  hen  it  is  combined  with 
alcalies  or  earths,  the  compound  to  be  analysed  must  not 
be  decomposed  by  the  direct  application  of  nitric  acid, 
which  has  the  property  of  immediately  precipitating  the 
tungstic  acid.  The  reason  why  nitric  acid  must  not  be  so 
employed,  is,  that  the  resulting  tungstic  acid  is  never  pure, 
but,  according  to  lit  cnoi,/,  (SuiiWKKici'K's  Jabrbuch, 
T.  in.  p.  I),  contains,  not  only  nitric  acid,  but  also  alcali. 
The  tungstic  acid  must  be  precipitated  from  such  coin- 
pounds,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  tungsten,  by  the  process 
given  above. 

A  nahfsis  of  Miio  rals  containintj  Tnn'fstrn. — When  tungstic 
acid  is  (ombined  \\  ith  other  substances  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  compounds  are  indecomposable  by  acids,  they 
must  be  Ic\  igatcd,  and  then  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash 
in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  lused  mass  is  softened  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  tumrstate  and  undecomposed 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the  oxides  with  which 
the  tungstic  acid  was  previously  combined,  undissolved; 
unless,  indeed,  these  oxides  be  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  containing  the  tungstic 
acid  is  treated  with  hihy drosulphurct  of  ammonia,  in  the 
manner  which  lias  been  described  above. — When  tumrstic 
acid  is  combined  with  oxides,  whose  chlorides  are  soluble 
in  water,  as  it  is,  tor  example,  in  the  mineral  called  wolfram; 
the  analysis  can  then,  according  to  "\Vbil msr  (1\h;(;kx- 
imhm  r's  Annalen,  15.  u.  p.         be  performed  in  a  different 
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manner :  In  this  case,  one  part  of  the  finely-levigated  com- 
pound is  fused  with  two  parts  of  water  free  chloride  of 
calcium,  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
boiled  with  water,  upon  which  tungstatc  of  lime  remains 
undissolved.  This  is  filtered  and  weighed.  The  metal  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution. 

XXXV.  MOLYBDENUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Molybdic  Acid. — Molybdenum 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  its  solutions  by  any 
reagent  whatever.  It  can  be  best  estimated  by  the  method 
employed  to  estimate  tungsten.  The  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  molybdenum  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  bihydro- 
sulphurct  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  resulting  sulphuret  of 
molybdenum  dissolves.  Muriatic  acid  is  added  to  this 
solution,  and  the  whole  is  permitted  to  repose  until  the 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  longer  observable. 
The  molybdenum  is  thus  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of 
molybdenum.  If  the  operator  intends  to  roast  this  preci- 
pitate in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphuret  of  tungsten,  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  molybdic  acid,  he  must  go  to  work 
very  cautiously ;  for  molybdic  acid,  when  heated  to  red- 
ness in  contact  with  air,  is  apt  to  sublime.  It  is  better, 
therelore,  to  ignite  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  in  a  little 
weighed  retort,  whereupon  sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  the 
compound  is  converted  into  the  lowest  sulphuret,  or  grey 
sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  It  is  less  to  the  purpose  to  dry 
the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  on  a  weighed 
filter,  which  can  only  be  done  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  as  it  would  become  oxidised  if  dried  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  to  digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  dried  sulphuret 
in  aqua  regia.  The  molybdenum  is  thereby  converted  into 
molybdic  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  aqua  regia.  The 
sulphur  partly  precipitates,  and  is  partly  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighed.  From  the  filtered 
solution,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium;  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
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barytes.    When,  now,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  con- 
tained in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  ol'  molyb- 
denum has  been  thus  determined,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  molybdenum  from  the  loss.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  the  dissolved  molybdic  arid  could  also  be  estimated 
by  saturating  with  ammonia  the  liquid  liltered  froru  the 
sulphate  of  bary  tcs,  whereupon moly  bdate  of  barytes  would 
precipitate.    Hut  this  operation,  according  to  Bf.rzfliis 
( l'o(;<;  liMMiK it's  Annnlcn,  B.  vn.  p.  280 ),  is  insufficient 
to  cause  the  entire  pre<aipitation  of  the  molybdic  acid;  and 
the  operator  has,  moreover,  the  task  of  determining  how 
much  barytes  is  contained  in  the  resulting  molybdate  of 
barytes;  for,  without  examination,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  compounds  of  molybdic  acid  and 
barytes  is  obtained.    From  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
molybdenum,  it  is  impossible,  lor  reasons  which  are  very 
evident,  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  molybdenum :  tor, 
supposing  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid  from  its  solution  in  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  it  will  of  course  be  contaminated  by  .sulphur 
precipitated  at  the  same  time. 

Si  >)nr<!tn>n  nf'  M  >!<ih<lir  A.  rid  front  Mrtnllic  Ouidrs. — 
Molybdic  acid  can  lie  separated,  by  bihydrosulphuret  ot 
ammonia,  from  most  of  the  oxides  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  molybdic  acid  compound 
is  dissolwd  in  an  excess  of  some  acid  ;  lor  which  purpose, 
howe\  rr.  nitric  acid  is  not  lit  to  be  employed.  The  solution 
is  rendered  ammonincul,  and  is  digested  with  an  excess  of 
bib .  drostilphurc;  of  ammonia.  The  metallic  sulphurcts 
thus  precipitated,  are  filtered  from  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  nioly  bdcnurn  ;  and  ;  hi  r.idy  bdenuin  is  precipitated 
Irom  the  liltered  solution  l>\  muriatic  acid. — This  method 
must  likewise  be  employed  w  la  u  the  molybdenum  is  com- 
bined with  meiaJlie  o\ides  width  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  acid  seiutiuns  by  sulphurei  led  by  drogen  gas  ;  because, 
in  this  process,  ihe  mohbdic  acid  is  not  converted  In  sul- 

*  m 

phureitcd  hydro:-en  gas  into  sulphuret  of  moly  bdenum. 

Sijiiinn'idii  (roni  ijirthx  /md  A/ca/iis. — -When  molvhdic 
acid  is  ci.mbiaed  with  an  earth  or  an  alcali,  the  solution  is 
first  treated  with  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
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nia ;  sulpburet  of  molybdenum  is  then  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  earth  or  alcali  is  after- 
wards separated  from  the  filtered  solution.  But  the  salt 
can  also  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  to  dryness.  The  molybdic 
acid  is  thereby  separated,  and  upon  treating  the  mass  with 
water,  remains  undissolved,  while  the  earthy  or  alcaline 
nitrate  forms  a  solution. 

XXXVI.  CHROMIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Oxide  of  Chromium. — When  chromium 
exists  in  a  solution,  in  the  state  of  green  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, the  best  way  to  precipitate  it,  is  by  means  of 
caustic  ammonia.  It  is  thereby  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  hydrate.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  In  the  ignition  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  certain 
degree  of  precaution  is  to  be  taken ;  because,  when  it  is 
heated  to  a  particular  point,  it  suddenly  becomes  incan- 
descent, and  a  slight  explosion  takes  place,  by  which,  when 
the  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  at  all  considerable,  a  portion  of 
it  may  be  thrown  from  the  vessel  and  lost.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  ignite  the  oxide  of  chromium  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which  can  be  accurately  closed  by  a  cover.  The 
ignition  renders  it  insoluble  in  acids. — The  liquid,  filtered 
from  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  chromium,  still  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  chromium  in  solution.  To  obtain  this,  the 
solution  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and. the  dry  mass 
be  treated  with  water,  upon  which  the  small  portion  of 
oxide  of  chromium  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  col- 
lected and  weighed. 

Precipitation  of  Chromic  Acid. — Reduction  of  Chromic 
Acid  to  Oxide  of  Chromium. — When  chromium  exists  in  a 
liquid  in  the  state  of  chromic  acid,  the  operator  can  pre- 
cipitate it,  when  the  solution  is  neutral,  by  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bary  tes,  or  when  it  is  somewhat  acid,  by  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead;  the  one  precipitant  produces  chromate 
of  barytes,  the  other,  chromate  of  lead,  which  is  not  solu- 
ble in  very  dilute  acid  solutu  ns.  From  the  weight  of  the 
ignited  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  cair 
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be  calculated. — The  precipitation  of  chromic  acid  can  also 
be  c fleeted  by  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  the 
solution  of  chromic  acid  having  been  previously  neutra- 
lised. The  resulting  eliminate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is 
submitted  to  ignition,  which  converts  it  into  green  oxide 
of  chromium,  from  the  weight  of  w  hich  oxide,  the  quantity 
of  chromic  acid  is  rec  koned.  The  operator  obtains  a  more 
accurate  result,  however,  when  the  chromic  acid  is  con- 
\ cried  into  oxide  of  chromium  in  the  solution,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  is  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  oxide  of  <  hromium  obtained  by  precipitation  and 
ignition.  The  reduction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, is  best  effected  by  muriatic  acid.  The  chromic  acid 
solution,  if  very  dilute,  must  be  somewhat  concentrated 
by  evaporation;  it  must  then  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  boiled:  during  the  boiling,  the  wished- 
for  change  occurs,  the  oxide  of  chromium  remaining  dis- 
solved in  the  muriatic  acid  solution.  Chlorine  is  mean- 
while set  free,  and  Hies  oil"  in  the  state  of  pas.  The  reduc- 
tion is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  alcohol;  in  that  case, 
not  chlorine  gas,  but  chlorine  ether,  is  disengaged.  The 
excess  of  alcohol  is  expelled  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  which  causes  its  evaporation.  The  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  —Chromic  acid  can 
be  converted  into  oxide  of  chromium,  by  another  process, 
which  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  through  the  chromic  acid  solution;  the  oxide  of 
chromium  continues  dissolved,  when  another  acid  has  been 
added  to  the  solution.  Sulphur  precipitates  during  this 
operation.  The  sedation  is  warmed  to  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphur  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  The  oxide  of  chromium  is  then  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic  ammonia. 
The  reduction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chromium  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  a  process  particularly  proper 
to  be  adopted,  when  tin*  chromic  acid  solution  is  very 
dilute.  It  is  then,  however,  indispensably  necessary  to 
expose  the  solution  to  heat,  after  having  passed  a  sufficient 
quantify  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  separate  the  sulphur  properly. 
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Separation  from  Alcalies  and  Alcaline  Earths,— -The  sepa- 
ration of  oxide  of  chromium  and  of  chromic  acid  from  other 
substances,  is  often  accompanied  by  difficulties ;  because 
the  chromium  cannot  be  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of 
chromium,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia.— When  the  compounds  to  be  ex- 
amined are  soluble  in  acids,  the  oxide  of  chromium  can 
be  separated  from  the  alcalies  and  alcaline  earths  by 
ammonia,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  which  oxide  of  chromium  has  many  properties 
in  common,  can  be  separated  from  the  same  bases  by  the 
same  reagent.  If  it  be  chromic  acid  which  is  combined 
with  these  bases,  it  must  first  be  converted  by  muriatic 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  into  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. 

Separation  from  Magnesia.— No  accurate  method  of  sepa- 
rating oxide  of  chromium  from  magnesia  is  yet  known. 
The  operator  might  add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
precipitate  the  oxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia,  which 
would  leave  the  magnesia  still  in  solution. 

Separation  from  Alumina. — Oxide  of  chromium  is  sepa- 
rated from  alumina  by  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the 
alumina  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  chromium  untouched. 
But  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  boil  the  mixture  of 
the  two  substances  with  caustic  potash,  during  a  consider- 
able time ;  because  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  dissolves 
oxide  of  chromium  in  the  cold,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
boiling  that  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  again  precipitated. 
The  alumina  is  obtained  from  the  solution,  filtered  from 
the  oxide  of  chromium,  by  first  supersaturating  the  solu- 
tion with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  with 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  chromic  acid 
is  to  be  separated  from  alumina,  it  must  first  be  converted 
iDto  oxide  of  chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium  often  occurs 
in  combination  with  alumina,  in  the  chrome-iron  ore. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Zinc,  Cobalt, 
Nickel,  and  Iron. — The  separation  of  oxide  of  chromium 
and  of  chromic  acid,  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  zinc, 
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cobalt,  ;i lid  nickel,  but  in  particular  from  those  of  iron,  is 
accompanied  by  many  dillieulties.  Prom  such  of  these 
oxides  as  arc  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  for  ex- 
ample, from  oxide  of  zinc,  the  oxide  of  chromium  micht, 
of  course,  be  separated  by  ammonia:  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  however,  whether  the  separation  thus  effected 
be  accurate  or  not. 

Most  of  these  oxides,  namely,  peroxide  of  iron  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  can  be  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  to  separate  the 
oxides  of  iron  from  xirconia  and  titanic  acid.  'Phis  pro- 
cess has  been  described  at  paucs  ">S  and  170.  The 
operator  adds  to  the  solution,  so  lariro  a  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid,  that,  upon  subsequently  supersaturating  it  with  am- 
monia, neither  oxide  of  chromium  nor  the  oxides  of  iron 
are  precipitated,  lie  then  subjects  the  clear  ammoniacal 
solution  to  the  action  of  hilr\  drosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
vessel  is  placed  in  a  rather  warm  situation,  till  the  pre- 
cipitate has  fully  subsided.  The  solution  is  then  littered, 
and  the  sulphuret  of  ir  ui  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
water  ami  bih\ drosulphuret  of  ammonia.  After  bcinc 
washed,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  the  process  described  at  pa  ire  54.  The  solu- 
tion liltered  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron  contains  the  oxide 
of  chromium;  the  estimation  of  which  ran  be  effected, 
only  b>  e\aporatinu  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  after- 
wards iiruitinir  the  dry  mass  till  nothing  but  oxide  of 
chromium  remains.  The  ignition  must  be  effected  in  a 
counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  and  with  perfect  access 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  operation  is  best  performed,  as 
has  been  intimated  at  pa  ire  ~>1),  by  setting  the  platinum 
capsule  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay  furnace;  for  it  is  difficult 
completely  to  burn  away  the  charcoal  of  the  tartaric  acid, 
by  usimr  any  other  sort  of  lire  place.  When  the  tartaric 
acid  made  use  of,  is  pure,  so  is,  also,  the  resulting  oxide 
of  chromium.  Hut  when  the  tartaric  acid  contains  lime, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case  with  the  tartaric  acid 
found  in  commerce,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  that  earth 
remains  behind  with  the  oxide  of  chromium.    It  is  then 
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necessary,  since  the  impure  oxide  of  chromium  has  been 
rendered  insoluble  in  acids  by  the  ignition  it  has  been 
exposed  to,  to  mix  it  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  to 
fuse  it  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  then,  to  dissolve  the  fused 
mass  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  to  boil  the  solution, 
and  to  precipitate  the  pure  oxide  of  chromium  by  caustic 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron  by  Caustic  Potash. — 
The  oxides  of  iron,  as  well  as  other  metallic  oxides  which 
are  completely  precipitable  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  can  be  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium  by  the 
process  which  follows :  The  compound  of  the  two  oxides 
which  are  to  be  separated,  is  fused  in*a  platinum  crucible 
with  an  excess  of 'carbonate  of  potash.  The  oxide  of 
chromium  is  then,  like  the  oxide  of  manganese,  more 
highly  oxidised  by  the  air,  and  a  production  of  chromate 
of  potash  takes  place.  When  the  crucible  is  cold,  the 
ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water ;  the  chromate  of  potash 
and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolve  in  the 
water,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved,  and 
can  be  gathered  upon  a  filter.  The  filtered  solution  is 
cautiously  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  then  boiled 
till  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  oxide  of  chromium ;  the 
oxide  of  chromium  is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  likewise 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 

Analysis  of  Chrome- Iron  Ore. — In  this  manner,  however, 
the  compound  of  oxide  of  chromium  with  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  known  to  mineralogists 
by  the  name  of  chrome-iron  ore,  cannot  be  analysed.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  that  mineral  is  indecomposable  by 
carbonate  of  potash ;  even  when  the  mineral  has  been  very 
finely  levigated,  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash  is  almost 
entirely  without  effect  To  decompose  it  for  technical  pur- 
poses, it  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  potash ;  yet  this  method 
cannot  be  employed  in  a  quantitative  analysis,  since  the 
fusion  can  be  performed,  neither  in  the  platinum  crucible 
nor  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  only  way  to  proceed,  when 
the  operator  is  desirous  of  effecting  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  chrome-iron  ore.  is,  to  reduce  the  mineral,  by  levigation, 
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to  the  finest  state  of  division  which  is  possible,  and  then 
to  fuse  it  v\ith  caustic  potash.    In  this  operation,  the  same 
precautionary  measures  have  to  he  observed  as  are  requi- 
site in  the  treatment  of  siliceous  substances  by  caustic 
potash.     As  these  precautionary  measures  will  be  cir- 
eumstantially  described,  in  the  section  on  Siliciuni,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  them  at  length  here. — After  the 
fusion  with  caustic  potash,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  resulting  eliminate  of  potash  and  the 
excess  of  caustic  potash.     The  peroxide  of  iron  which 
remains  undissolved  is,  after  filtration,  dissolved  in  muri- 
atic acid;  in  general,  it  leaves  a  small  portion  of  unde- 
composed  chrome-in »n  ore,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the 
acid  which  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron.    This  small 
quantity  of  the  undecomposed  compound  is  filtered  from 
the  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron;  it  is  then  dried  and 
weighed,  and  the  weight  is  deducted  from  that  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  chrome-iron  ore  submitted  to  analysis. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  is  weighed.    The  chromic  acid  existing1  in  the 
solution  of  eliminate  of  potash,  is  reduced  to  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  is  then  also  precipitated  by  ammonia. — 
When  the  chrome-iron  ore  contains  alumina,  which  is  very 
fre  quently  the  case,  then  the  alumina  is  found  in  the  solu- 
tion of  eliminate  of  potash,  supposing  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  caustic  potash  has  been  employed.  The 
solution  is  then,  in  the  same  manner,  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  oxide  of 
chromium;   the  latter  is  thereupon  separated  from  the 
alumina,  b\  the  process  which  has  been  described  above. 
— The  oxidised  iron  which  is  contained  in  the  chrome-iron 
ore  cannot  be  reduced  bv  hydrogen  gas,  not  even  when  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat.  It 
is  consequently  not  possible  satisfactorily  to  determine 
the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  in  the  chrome-iron 
ore,  by  following  the  process  which  has  been  described  at 
page  (i  I. 

Separation  from  Dentoxide  of  (  upper,  Protoxide  of  Lead, 
aud  Oxide  of  Sifrer. — The  oxides  which  are  precipitable 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
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easily  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium  and  chromic 
acid ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  deutoxidc  of  copper.  The 
oxide  of  chromium  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  while  the  chromic  acid  is  converted  thereby  into  oxide 
of  chromium,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution. 
Protoxide  of  lead  can  be  extremely  well  separated  from 
oxide  of  chromium,  by  converting  both  oxides  by  means 
of  muriatic  acid,  into  chlorides,  and  then  treating  the 
chlorides  with  alcohol.   The  chloride  of  lead  remains  un- 
dissolved by  the  alcohol,  while  the  protochloride  of  chro- 
mium dissolves  therein.   After  evaporating  the  alcohol  by 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
can  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  caustic  ammonia. 
— When  chromic  acid  is  combined  with  protoxide  of  lead, 
the  compound  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid 
and  alcohol;  whereupon,  the  chromic  acid  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  chromium,  under  disengagement  of  chlorine 
ether.   The  oxide  of  chromium  dissolves  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  while  the  chloride  of  lead  precipitates  in  the 
spirituous  liquid.    The  chloride  of  lead  is  filtered  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  spirits  of  wine ;  it  is  then 
dried  and  weighed.   The  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  lead.  The 
latter  can  also  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  be  estimated  in  that  man- 
ner.— It  is  very  easy  to  examine,  by  this  process,  not  only 
the  chromate  of  lead  which  is  found  in  commerce,  but 
that  which  occurs  in  nature  and  is  known  to  mineralogists 
by  the  name  of  red  lead-ore.    It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  red  lead-ore,  previously  to  levigate  the 
compound  very  finely,  since,  otherwise,  the  muriatic  acid 
does  not  fully  decompose  iU. — Oxide  of  silver  can  likewise 
be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  chromium  by  muriatic 
acid. 

Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Chromium. — 
When  chromic  acid  is  to  be  separated  from  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  the  two  compounds  are  in  solution,  the 
way  to  proceed  is,  according  to  Ma  us  (Poggbndorff's 
Ann  ale  n,  B.  ix.  p.  127),  to  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead :  whereby  chromate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  while  the 
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oxide  of  chromium  and  (he  excess  of  acetate  t  .  lead,  r> 
main  in  solution,  ('are  must  be  taken,  that  the  solution 
dors  not  contain  so  much  tree  acid,  as  to  act  as  a  solvent 
on  the  eliminate  of  h  ad.  Acetic  acid  may  he  present  in 
excess  without  prejudice,  since  the  eliminate  of  lead  i> 
insoluble  in  that  acid.— When  a  solid  compound  of  chromic 
acid  and  chronec  oxide  is  to  he  examined,  it  may,  when  it 
has  heen  recently  precipitated,  he  digested  with  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  :  >  which  a  little  free  acetic  acid  has  heen 
added.  The  operator  obtains  a  solution  of  the  oxide  ot 
chromium,  while  eliminate  of  had  remains  undissolved. 
The  excess  of  h  ad  is  separated  from  the  solution  of  oxide 
of  chromium  h\  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ira>; 
the  oxide  of  chromium  can  then  be  precipitated.  It  i> 
necessar\  to  decompose  the  resulting  chromate  of  lead, 
that  it  may  l»c  determined  how  much  chromic  acid  it 
contains.  The  best  way  to  decompose  it,  is  by  means  of 
muriatic  acid  an  1  alcohol.  The  chloride  of  lead  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtered  solution.  The  quantity  of  chromic 
acid  is  ascertained  by  calculation. 

WWII.  \RSKNIC. 
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nt  'xli  of  Lriul.----Y\\r  quantitative  estimation  of  the  arseni- 
ous  and  arsenic  acids  in  solution,  can  be  effected  by  various 
o|>eralions.    If  tin' solution,  besides  arsenic  acid,  contains 
only  nitric  acid,  and  no  description  of  fixed  substance,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of 
freshly  ignited  pun  protoxide  ot  lead.    The  solution  must 
then  be  evaporated  to  dr\  ucss,  and  the  remainder  be 
iirnited  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule.  Tin 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  learned,  by  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  employed,  from  that  of 
the  ignited  mass.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  thai 
the  solution  must  contain  no  other  acid  than  arsenic  acid, 
capable  of  producing  n  fixed  salt  with  protoxide  of  h  ad 
The  prevnec  of  ammonia  is  likewise  disadvantageous  in 
this  method  of  e-timalion 
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Quantitative  Estimation  of  Arsenious  Acid :  Precipitation 
by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas.— Arsenious  acid  cannot  be 
easily  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  by  means  of  nitric  acid 
alone,  bnt  only  by  means  of  aqua  regia.  But  arsenic  acid 
cannot  be  quantitatively  estimated  by  protoxide  of  lead, 
in  the  manner  described  above,  if  muriatic  acid  is  present 
in  the  solution.  It  is  better  therefore  to  precipitate  the 
arsenic  from  the  solution,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  precipitated  from 
diluted  acid  solutions,  in  such  a  case,  is  equivalent  in  the 
proportion  of  its  constituents  to  the  arsenious  acid.  The 
gas  is  allowed  to  stream  through  the  solution,  till  the 
latter  is  fully  saturated  therewith.  The  solution  is  after- 
wards permitted  to  remain  in  a  situation  where  it  may  be 
very  moderately  warmed,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  no  longer  perceptible.  By  this  means,  the 
last  traces  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  remain  dissolved 
in  a  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
are  completely  precipitated.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  ;  it  is 
afterwards  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  then  weighed. 
If  the  operator  were  convinced  that  the  solution  contained 
only  arsenious  acid,  he  might  calculate  the  quantity  of 
the  arsenious  acid  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sul- 
phuret ;  nevertheless,  an  error  might  be  committed,  even 
in  that  case,  because  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
contains  more  sulphur  than,  according  to  theory,  it  ought 
to  contain ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  free  sulphur  is 
deposited  during  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  which  was  dissolved  in  the  solu- 
tion. But  when  the  operator  imagines,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  arsenious  acid,  a  portion  of  arsenic  acid  was  also 
present,  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic  must  invariably 
be  farther  examined,  which  indeed,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  should  also  be  the  case,  when  merely  arsenious 
acid  was  present.  The  best  method  of  examining  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  the  following :  Let  it  be  dried  and 
weighed,  and  then  put  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  separated 
from  the  filter,  into  a  small  matrass  or  glass :  then  weigh 
the  filter  with  what  remains  upon  it,  to  ascertain  how 
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much  of  | ho  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  submitted  to  experi- 
ment. Pour  aqua  regia  over  the  sulphurot,  and  allow  it 
to  digest  therewith.  The  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenic 
acid;  the  sulphur  is  partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  partly  precipitated  as  pure  sulphur.  The  digestion 
would  he  ol'  too  long  continuance,  and  the  aqua  reiria 
would  require  to  he  often  renewed,  it*  it  were  intended  to 
convert  the  sulphur  wholly  into  sulphuric  add.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  s  Iphur  has  concreted  into  a  few  lumps, 
it  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed;  then  very 
carefully  dried  and  weighed.  To  the  tiltered  solution,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  ;  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  solution,  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  two 
quantities  of  sulphur  indicate  the  entire  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  submitted  to  analysis. 
The  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  arsenic,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  can  be  reckoned. — The  precau- 
tion is  hereby  to  be  observed,  of  not  filtering  the  undis- 
solved sulphur,  until  it  has  digested  a  pretty  long  time  with 
the  atpia  regia.  The  colour  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  does 
not  strikingly  differ  from  the  colour  of  sulphur;  yet,  after 
a  little  experience,  the  operator  learns  to  judge  extremely 
xv <ll  from  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  sulphur, 
whether  or  not  it  contain  any  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

(tmnit'itiitin  Exthmitinii  of  Arsttue  Acid. — In  the  same 
manner  can  arsenic  acid  in  solution  be  quantitatively 
estimated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  and  this  method 
is  to  be  adopted  when  it  is  impossible  to  effect  the  esti- 
mation by  protoxide  of  lead,  as  it  is,  for  example,  when 
the  solution  contains  muriatic  acid  or  fixed  constituents. 
Arsenic  acid,  however,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  far  more  slowly  than  arsenious  acid.  Of 
all  substances  that  are  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  arsenic  acid  is  the  one  whose  precipitation  requires 
the  greatest  length  of  time.  Besides  this,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic  remains  in 
solution,  in  the  hydrosulphurettcd  liquor,  than  is  the  cast- 
when  the  arsenious  acid  is  precipitated.  The  dissolved 
sulphuret  can,  nevertheless,  be  fully  precipitated,  by  ex- 
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posing  the  mixtnro  to  a  very  gentle  heat  till  it  ceases  lo 
uracil  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.— If  the  operator  knows  to 
a  certainty,  that  the  solution  contained  only  arsenic  acid, 
he  may  reckon  the  quantity  of  the  acid  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret,  since  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  produced  in 
this  case  is  equivalent  to  arsenic  acid.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
is  contaminated  by  free  sulphur,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
free  sulphur  often  amounts  to  some  per  cents,  so  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  submit  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  thus  obtained  to  analysis.  The  examination  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  precipitated  from  solutions  of  arsenious  acid. 

Treatment  of  Solutions  of  Arsenic,  by  Bihydrosulphurct  of 
Ammonia. — Instead  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  arsenious 
or  arsenic  acid,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  through  their  diluted  solutions,  the  opera- 
tion which  follows  may  be  adopted:  The  acid  solution  of 
arsenic  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia: 
hereupon,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  which  is  formed,  dis- 
solves readily  and  completely  in  the  excess  of  bihydrosul- 
phurct of  ammonia ;  it  matters  not,  whether  the  sulphuret 
produced  be  equivalent  in  its  composition  to  the  arsenious 
or  the  arsenic  acid.  If  the  solution  be  very  concentrated, 
it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  as  much 
muriatic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  nmkc  it  acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  then  disengaged,  and  sulphuret 
of  arsenic-  precipitated.  The  solution  is  digested  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  then  filtered. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  analyse  this  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above; 
lor  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  free  sulphur,  furnished 
by  the  decomposed  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia. 

Precipitation  of  Arsenic  Acid,  by  Salts  of  Lead, — The 
quantitative  estimation  of  arsenic,  by  precipitating  the 
arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  by  analysing  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  the 
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only  method  which  drives  satisfactory  results.  In  irencral, 
however,  arsenic  arid  is  precipitated  as  arseniate  of  lead, 
by  solutions  of  acetate,  or  of  nitrate  of  lead  ;  the  quantity 
of  the  arsenic  acid  bcin^  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the 
arseniate  of  lead.  Hut  this  method  affords  results  with 
which  no  analyst  should  he  contented;  setting  the  fact 
out  of  question,  that,  w  hen  other  metals  are  present  in  the 
solution,  this  method  is  accompanied  by  more  difficulties 
than  the  method  described  above.  It  bchn:  moreover  neces- 
sary, when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  results  that  shall 
approach  the  truth,  to  ascertain  how  much  arsenic  acid  is 
contained  in  the  resulting  arseniate  of  lead,  this  method 
comes  to  be  more  tedious  than  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  arsenic,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret. 

Separation  front  A/ra/irs,  Kurt  Its,  ami  the  Oxides  of  Mc.n- 
tjtun'sc,  Iron,  Ann',  (  tthalt,  \icln  l,  (  rattinin,  Titanium,  and 
(  'Itnuitinnt,  in/  Sid  pint, <rft<  d  1 1 f/dro</<  it  Oas. — The  substances 
which  are  not  prccipitahlc  by  sulphuretted  hydro-sen  iras. 
can  be  separated  there1  \  from  the  acids  of  arsenic.  The 
diluted  solution  must  he  acidulated,  and  the  «ras  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  through,  until  the  solution  is  complctth 
saturate;!.    The  solution  must  then  be  exposed  to  a  ven 
gentle  heat  until  it    no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydros  n.    The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  analysed  in  the  maimer  which  has 
been  described  above.    Tin*  other  substances  are  after- 
wards separated  from  the  filtered  solution.     If  peroxide 
of  iron  was  present   in   the  solution,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  tras  will  ha\e  convened  it  into  protoxide  ol' 
.  iron.— The  ox i  K    of  arsenic  can   be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  the  t  ar. its  and  alealics,  and  from  the  oxides 
of  mnnL'anesc,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  titanium, 
and  chromium. 

If  the  arsenic  is  combined  in  the  metallic  state  with  the 
nhovc-unmrd  metals,  the  alloy  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  or  in  aqua  nria  ;  the  solution  must  then  be  diluted, 
and  treated  wnh  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras.  It  is,  in 
general,  beltrr  to  treat  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid  than 
with  aqua  n-t a,  because  nitric  acid  produces  chielly 
ar>cniou>  a«  id,  wide  ;upia  resin,  on  the  contrary,  chiciiv 
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produces  arsenic  acid;  now,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
precipitates  arsenic  acid  with  much  more  difficulty  than 
arsenious  acid. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
Copper,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Am- 
monia.— The  oxides  of  arsenic  can  be  separated  from  those 
of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury, 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  if  acid,  is 
rendered  ammoniacal,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bihydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia  is  then  added.  When  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  is  very  considerable,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  an  excess 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  being  added,  and  the  glass 
being  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  But  it  is  better,  with 
large  quantities  of  arsenic,  to  operate  the  digestion  at  a 
stronger  heat,  in  a  matrass  closed,  but  not  quite  air-tight, 
with  a  cork.  When  completely  cold,  the  insoluble  metnMic 
sulphurcts  are  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
These  sulphurets  arc  analysed,  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ing the  oxides  they  are  equivalent  to,  by  methods  which 
have  been  given  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  filtered 
solution  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  allowed  to 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen;  the  dissolved  sulphuret  of  arsenic  then 
precipitates.  It  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
weighed  ;  after  which,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains 
is  ascertained,  and  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  then  reckoned. 
The  separation  of  arsenic  from  the  above-named  rr  tals, 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  not  effected  completely, 
unless  the  insoluble  sulphurets  are  digested  sufficiently 
long  with  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  and 
Cobalt,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia, — The  oxides  of 
arsenic  can,  in  the  same  manner,  be  separated  from  those 
of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt,  whose  sulphurets  arc 
quite  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia. This  method  is  often  preferred  to  that,  according 
to  which  arsenic  is  separated  from  the  above-named  oxides, 
by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
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the  acid  solution.  But  in  this  case  also,  the  insoluble 
metallic  sulphurets  must  he  properly  digested  with  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ;  because  they  may 
otherwise  retain  small  portions  of  suiphuret  of  arsenic. 
When  the  oxides  of  iron  have  been  thus  separated  from 
the  acids  of  arsenic,  it  happens  very  frequently,  that  upon 
dissolving  the  suiphuret  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  very  small 
portions  of  suiphuret  of  arsenic  remain  behind  undissolved. 
This  is  never  the  case,  however,  when  the  digestion  with 
bihvdrosulphurct  of  ammonia  is  operated  with  a  proper 
decree  of  attention. 

Separation  from  the  IJarths  and  Afcalies,  by  Bihydrosnl- 
planet  of  Ammonia, — Bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  also 
employed  to  separate  the  acids  of  arsenic  from  the  earths 
a  nd  ah  a  lies.  Before  the  reagent  is  added,  the  solution,  if 
acid,  must  be  rendered  alcaline  by  ammonia.  The  suiphu- 
ret of  arsenic  is  then  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
solution  tillered  (rota  the  suiphuret  of  arsenic,  contains  the 
earth  or  alcali  separated  from  the  arsenic  or  arsenious 
acid. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  Arid  from  Metallic  Oxides  by  Canst  >e 
Potash.- -It  is  customary,  when  metallic  arseniates  are 
dissolved  in  acids,  to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides  the) 
contain,  by  addin.ir  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  Tins 
method,  however,  ouidn  never  to  be  employed,  when 
results  approaching  to  truth  are  desired;  for  even  when  a 
base  c  an  be  fully  precipitated  by  alcalies,  either  caustic  or 
carbonated,  from  its  solutions  in  muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  other  volatile  acids,  its  pre  c  ipitation  c  eases  to  beelfectecl 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid. 
Jf  so  much  of  the  ah  aii  be  added  as  is  sullicient  exactlv  to 
sal  urate  the  solution,  then  the  arseniate  precipitates:  if 
more  alcali  lie  added,  it  abstracts  indeed  a  portion  of 
arsenic  ac  id  from  the  precipitate,  hut  no  excess  of  alcali, 
however  ureal  it  mav  be,  is  sullic  ient  to  deprive  the  base 
ol  all  its  arsenic  acid.  Consequently,  this  method  of  sepa- 
ration is  scarcely  e  ver  successful. 

t \)<<<)iit position  of  Arseniates  by  Xitratt  of  Lead. —  Arsenic 
acid  is  often  separated   from  bases  and  quantitatively 
•Minuted  b>  lih  process  which  follows:   The  arseniate  is 
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dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness :  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  when  the  mass  is  after- 
wards treated  with  water,  the  arseniate  of  lead  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the 
base  which  was  previously  combined  with  the  arsenic 
acid,  but  now  is  united  to  nitric  acid,  dissolve.  The 
weight  of  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  ascertained,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  calculated,  too  generally,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  neutral.  This 
supposition  is,  however,  not  correct.  The  operator  must 
determine  experimentally  how  much  protoxide  of  lead  is 
contained  in  the  precipitated  arseniate  of  lead.  It  is  also 
necessary,  if  the  quantity  of  the  base  is  to  be  determined, 
to  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  excess  of  protoxide  of 
lead  from  the  filtered  solution.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that, 
as  was  observed  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  this  method 
does  not  deserve  to  be  employed. 

Sejkiration  of  Arsenic  Acid  from  Barytes,  Lime,  Strontian, 
and  Protoxide  of  Lead,  by  Sulphuric  Acid,—  Some  bases 
whose  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid  are  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  weak  spirits  of  wine,  can  be  separated  from 
arsenic  acid,  by  the  following  process,  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy.  These  bases  are  barytes,  lime,  strontian,  and 
protoxide  of  lead.  Supposing  one  of  these  bases  to  be 
combined  with  arsenic  acid,  and  the  compound  to  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  in  the  solid  form,  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  weighed.  If  it  contain  water,  it  must  be  heated 
to  redness  before  it  is  weighed.  It  is  then  pulverised,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is 
allowed  to  digest  for  some  time.  Thereafter,  if  the  base  is 
barytes  alone,  water  is  added ;  and  the  sulphate  of  baryteS 
is  filtered,  washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated. 
The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  then  ascertained  with 
great  accuracy  from  the  loss.  If  the  base  is  lime,  stron- 
tian, or  protoxide  of  lead,  then,  after  the  decomposition  of 
the  compound  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  is  diluted 
with  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of  water;  because  the  sul- 
phates of  these  bases  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  but 
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not  in  spirits  of  wine,  while  the  separated  arsenic  acid  and 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  in  spirits  of  wine  as 
readily  as  in  water.  The  sulphates  are  filtered,  washed 
with  alcohol,  ;md  weighed.  The  quantities  of  the  respec- 
tive hases  are  then  calculated. 

licforc,  however,  these  arseniates  are  digested  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  proper  to  treat  them  with  muriatic  acid. 
The  neutral  and  basic  arseniates  are  all  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid  ;  so  are  also  the  acid  arseniates,  when  in  a  dry  state, 
lint  most  of  the  acid  arseniates,  which  have  earths  or 
metallic  oxides  for  bases,  are  often  insoluble,  even  in  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid.  These  can  only  be  decomposed 
by  being  pulverised,  and  then  boiled  lor  a  considerable 
length  of  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  plati- 
num capsule.  Still,  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued  so 
long  as  to  drive  away  all  the  sulphuric  acid.  When,  after 
cooling,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  it  completely  dis- 
solves, provided  the  base  be  not  one  of  those  which  form 
insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  compounds  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

j)irt}:in>t>s!:it)ii  of  AtstnUiil  Al'itt/s  bif  (lilor'uic  Gas. — 
\\  hen  a  compound  ofivguiine  arsenic  with  other  metals  is 
to  be  examined,  it  is  good  to  operate  by  means  of  gaseou> 
chlorine.  Most  of  the  metals  which  alloy  with  arsenic  can 
be  separated  therefrom  by  the  process  employed  to  sepa- 
rate antimony  from  the  metals  whose  chlorides  are  not 
volatile.  The  description  of  this  process  will  be  found  at 
page  LSJ.  Tiie  regaiine  compounds  of  arsenic  are,  how- 
ever, far  less  easily  decomposable  by  chlorine,  than  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphurcts  oi 
arsenic  and  antimony  w  ith  other  metallic  sulphurcts.  The 
method  of  operating,  in  the  decomposition  of  these  com- 
pounds, wi'I  i,e  described  in  the  article  on  Sulphur.  Even 
when  but  a  few  grammes*  of  an  arsenical  alloy  are  sub- 
mitted to  ana'vsis,  and  chlorine  gas  is  allowed  to  pass 
during  a  whole  duv  over  the  htated  compound,  a  portion 
of  the  ah  v  still  often  remains  in  the  glass  bulb  undecom- 
posed.    And  when,  suhst  qr.cntly,  the  li  ved  chlorides  are 
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treated  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving:  them,  if 
soluble,  there  remains,  of  course,  the  undecomposed  por- 
tion of  the  compound,  in  an  undissolved  state.  The 
quantity  so  remaining  must  be  determined,  and  its  weight 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  submitted  to  analysis. 
On  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  arsenical  alloys  are 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  this  method  is  only  worthy  of 
adoption,  when  the  metals  to  be  separated  are  those  whose 
oxides  cannot  be  separated  from  the  acids  of  arsenic 
either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  or  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Tin. — The  separation  of  tin 
from  arsenic  is  accompanied  by  difficulties  which  have  not 
yet  been  overcome.  No  sure  method  of  separating  the  two 
metals  is  known. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Antimony. — The  separation  of 
antimony  from  arsenic  is  likewise  accompanied  by  many 
difficulties.  If,  however,  the  two  metals  are  combined 
with  one  another  in  the  reguline  state,  then  the  arsenic 
can  bo  separated  from  the  antimony,  by  applying  heat  and 
excluding  the  compound  from  atmospheric  air,  since, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  arsenic,  but  not  the  anti- 
mony, volatilizes.  This  method  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  separation  of  arsenic  from  other  metals ;  for  most  of 
these  retain  a  part,  and  commonly  the  whole,  of  the  arsenic 
combined  with  them,  even  when  heated  to  redness;  the 
arsenic,  in  such  cases,  cannot  be  entirely  expelled,  even  by 
roasting  the  compound  in  the  open  air.  To  separate  anti- 
mony from  arsenic,  the  best  method  is  to  ignite  the  alloy 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  For  such  an  experi- 
ment, the  apparatus  represented  at  page  83  may  be 
employed.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  considerable, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  hindermost  glass  tube  attached 
to  the  glass  bulb  g  be  not  too  small  in  diameter.  As  soon 
as  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  bulb  g  is 
heated.  The  heating  is  continued  as  long  as  metallic 
arsenic  continues  to  sublime  into  the  hindermost  glass 
tube.  As  fast  as  the  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  this 
tube,  it  must  be  driven  forwards  by  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp,  until  it  is  entirely  expelled  from  the  tube. 
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When  no  more  arsenic  proceeds  from  the  bulb,  and  when 
all  has  been  drixeii  from  the  tube,  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  current  ot"  hydrogen  iras  beinir  continually 
sustained.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  metallic 
antimony  which  remains  in  the  bulb  is  weighed,  and  the 
<juantity  of  arsenic  is  estimated  from  the  loss.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  rare  not  to  employ  too  strong  a  heat,  lest  the 
sublimed  arsenic  be  accompanied  by  a  little  antimony. 
The  operator  will,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  his  health, 
take  particular  care,  in  the  performance  of  this  experiment, 
to  a\oid  inhaling  an  atmosphere  of  arsenical  vapours. 
The  operation  must  not  be  performed  in  the  open  room, 
but  under  a  chimney.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the 
mineral  called  native  arsenic  (Scherbenkobalt),  contain 
small  quantities  of  antimony,  capable  of  beinir  separated 
by  the  process  just  described. 

When,  however,  antimony  and  arsenic  are  dissolved  in 
a  liquid,  or  when  they  are  combined  with  other  substances, 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  by  the  above  process, 
it  is  then  necessary  to  operate  in  a  different  manner.  The 
solution  of  the  two  substances  is  diluted  with  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  water;  previous  to  which,  however,  it  is 
mingled  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  its  becoming  niiiky 
on  dilution.  If  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  in  the 
reuuline  state,  it  is  dissohed  in  aqua  rciria,  and  the  result- 
i solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  diluted  with 
water.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  i:as  is  then 
passed  through  the  solution,  till  it  is  completely  saturated; 
and  the  solution  is  afterwards  heated,  to  cause  the  entire 
precipitation  ol  the  sulphurets.  When  arsenic  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  solution,  the  operator  can  see  very  distinctly 
that  what  is  lirst  precipitated  issulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
that  the  sulphuret  ot  ars<  mic  is  not  prec  ipitated  till  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time:  an  oranue-rcd  stratum  is  first 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulass,  and  is  afterwards 
covered  by  a  bright  yellow  stratum.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, before  liltration,  to  mimrle  the  two  precipitates  inti- 
mately with  each  other,  which  is  done  by  industriously 
Mirrmu  the  liipior  with  a  irlass  rod.  A  weighed  tilter  is 
employe!  for  tiie  filtration;  and  the  sulphurets  are  dried 
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upon  it,  by  exposure  to  an  extremely  gentle  heat,  until 
they  cease  to  decrease  in  weight.  When  the  weight  of  the 
sulphurets  has  been  determined,  a  portion  thereof,  about 
the  half  of  the  precipitate,  is  shaken  into  a  glass.  The 
remainder,  with  the  filter,  is  again  very  cautiously  warmed 
and  weighed.  By  this  means  the  operator  learns  how 
much  of  the  sulphurets  is  taken  for  farther  examination. 
The  portion  shaken  into  the  glass  is  very  cautiously  oxi- 
dised by  aqua  regia.  This  operation  is  best  performed  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  176,  in  treating  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  solution  produced 
by  this  operation  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  diluted 
with  water.  If  any  sulphur  precipitates,  it  must  be  filtered, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphurets,  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur is  -calculated.  To  this  quantity  must  be  added  that 
of  the  sulphur  which  the  aqua  regia  had  failed  to  oxidise. 
When,  by  this  process,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
in  a  weighed  portion  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  has  been 
determined,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  must  be  the  com- 
mon weight  of  the  antimony  and  arsenic ;  but  a  different 
operation  is  necessary  to  show  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  metals.  Another  portion  of  the  precipitated  sul- 
phurets is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  heated  when  the  object  is  to  determine  how  much  anti- 
mony it  contains.  A  minute  description  of  this  operation 
will  be  found  at  page  177.  A  glass  bulb,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  glass  tube  is  soldered,  is  weighed.  It  is  then  filled 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  dry  metallic  sulphurets. 
The  glass  tubes  are  then  very  carefully  cleaned  with  the 
plume  of  a  feather,  and  the  whole  is  again  weighed.  By 
this  means,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphurets  employed  in  the 
experiment  is  accurately  determined.  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  together  and  is  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  glass 
bulb  is  heated,  at  first  gradually,  and  then  more  power- 
fully. The  excess  of  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  the  first  thing  that  flies  off,  after  which  the  sulphuret  of 
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arsenic  sublimes.  A  «rreat  part  of  the  latter  is  converted, 
by  tin  action  of  the  hydrogen  uras,  into  metallic  arsenic 
Care  must  be  taken  to  expel  ail  the  sublimate  from  the 
lube,  by  applying  the  llame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  It  is 
very  necessary  not  to  heat  the  bulb  too  powerfully  or  for 
too  loai:  a  time,  since  otherwise  a  portion  of  antimony 
could  he  driven  awav  with  the  sublimed  arsenic;  but  it  i> 
also  necessary  not  to  employ  too  weak  a  heat,  for  then  tlu 
reduction  would  be  imperfect.  When  proper  care  is 
observed,  this  method  affords  a  result  with  which  ilk- 
operator  may  be  contented,  although  it  is  not  perfectly 
nccuralo:  in  general,  however,  it  is  only  about  a  half  per 
cent.  from  the  truth. — The  antimony  w  hirh  remains  beliind 
is  weighed.  As  the  operator  learns  by  this  process  the 
quantity  of  antimouv  contained  in  tin*  precipitated  metallic 
sulphuiYts.  and  has,  by  a  previous  operation,  determined 
the  quantity  of  sulphur,  it  is  now  easy  to  find  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  from  the  loss. 

This  method  of  separating  arsenic  from  antimony  is  pre- 
ferable to  other  methods  which  have  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose;  for  the  results  afforded  by  other  methods 
are  all  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  those  afforded  bv 
this  method. —  It  is  proper  to  sublime  the  sulphuret  ol 
arsenic  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  ?:as;  because,  in  a 
eon  ua  on  distillation,  a  portion  ol  sulj)huret  of  antimony,  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  would  sublime  with  the  sulphuret 
of  arsenic. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  performing 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  operator  should  t;dve  care 
not  to  inhale  the  arsenical  vapours.  The  operation  must, 
of  course,  he  performed  under  a  chimney,  and  not  in  an 
open  room. 

1 1  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that,  according  to  this 
method,  the  slightest  quantity  of  antimony  in  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  can  be  more  easily  detected  and  vvciirhcd,  than  a 
slight  quantity  of  arsenic  in  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Antimony  and  Arsntic  trith  otiar 
Mc/als.  —  If  the  operator  lias  a  reuuline  compound  of  arsenic 
and  antimony  with  other  metals,  or  a  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimouv  with  other  oxides,  it  must 
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be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  or,  if  already  oxidised,  in  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitate,  thus  produced, 
consists  of  sulphurct  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
provided  the  other  metals  are  not  precipitable  from  acid 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitate,  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
and  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  pre- 
cipitates the  remaining  metals;  it  is,  moreover,  the  only 
method  by  which  they  can  be  precipitated ;  for  the  tartaric 
acid  which  is  present  in  the  solution,  hinders  the  reaction 
of  all  other  precipitants.  What  is  most  difficult  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  nickel ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  precipitation  of  nickel  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  is  accompanied  by  great  difficulties. — 
If,  however,  the  metals  combined  with  the  antimony  and 
arsenic  are  precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  the  separation  must  then  be  effected 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  Arsenic  from  each  other. — 
The  separation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  arsonious 
and  arsenic  acids,  when  both  are  contained  together  in  a 
solution,  is  combined  with  such  difficulties  as  have  hitherto 
proved  to  be  insurmountable.  The  arsenic  might  indeed 
be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  analysed,  to  find  the  relative  equi- 
valent proportions  of  oxygen  and  arsenic ;  for  which  the 
respective  quantities  appertaining  to  the  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acids  might  be  calculated.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  results  so  obtained  must  be  far  wide 
of  the  truth ;  because  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  always 
accompanied  by  free  sulphur,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  existed  in  the 
solution :  hence,  all  the  reckoning  is  rendered  uncertain. 
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Hal  net  ion  hi/  Sul/ilmrons  Acit/. — If  tellurium  exists  in  a 
solution  us  oxide,  ami  is  to  be  quantitatively  estimated, 
the  best  method  of  proceed  in.*:  is  to  reduce  it  to  tlie  metallir 
state  by  sulphurous  acid.   The  reduced  tellurium  is  filtered 
ujMin  a  weighed  filter,  careful ly  dried  by  exposure  to  a 
irmtlc  heat,  ami  weighed  repeatedly,  until,  on  fresh  expo- 
sure 1 1  >  heat,  it  no  longer  loses  weight.   Instead  of  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  ammonia.    If  t'ie  solution  of  the  oxide 
of  tellurium  is  alcaline,  it  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid; 
so  much  of  which  must  be  added,  that  the  oxide  at  first 
precipitated,  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  acid.    The  acid 
solution  is  warmed  in  a  matrass  until  it  trentlv  boils;  a 
little  of  the  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  then  irra- 
dually  added  to  the  acid  solution.    The  tellurium  precipi- 
tates in  tin*  form  of  black  powder.   The  only  tiling  requiring 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  here,  is,  to  see  that  the  solu- 
tion always  contains  free  muriatic  acid.   If  the  solution 
of  the  oxide  of  tellurium  contains  nitric  acid,  the  result 
afforded  by  the  reduction  is  uncertain;  for  the  nitric  acid 
set  at  liberty  durinir  the  process  can  easily  redissolve  a 
portion  of  the  reduced  tellurium.    To  prevent  this  occur- 
rence, the  tellurium  solution  must,  previous  to  the  addition 
of  the  sulphite  of  ammonia,  be  irradually  mixed  w  ith  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  mixture  must  then  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  destroyed. 
The  way  to  know  when  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, is  to  take  notice  of  the  smell  of  the  iras  disen^a^ed 
durinL:  thi4  evaporation:  if  it  ha\e  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  chlorine,  the  nitric*  acid  is  not  wholly  destroyed. 
The  itj's  must  have  the  smell  of  pure  muriatic  acid  before 
the  operation  is  terminated.    The  concentrated  solution  is 
afterwards  diluted  wi«h  a  little  water,  and  the  tellurium  is 
then  reduced  by  the  sulphite  ol  ammonia. 

Precipitation  hi/  S/il ph  it  rtt fri/  II i/ilroi/(n  (ids;  Separation 
from  the  fourths  mill  A/ealics,  from  tin-  ( )xiih  s  of  Afanr/anese, 
I  nut,  Zinc,  (ohalt,  X'ululy  Cranium,  vyc. — The  oxide  of 
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tellurium  is  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitate  is  brownish 
black  sulphuret  of  tellurium.  By  this  reagent,  then,  the 
oxide  of  tellurium  can  be  separated  from  the  earths  and 
alcalies,  and  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  &c.  The  precaution  should  be 
observed  here,  of  exposing  the  liquid,  after  effecting  the 
precipitation,  to  a  very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  until  it  no 
longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  tellurium  is  then  filtered.  If  the  operator 
is  convinced  that  no  other  sulphuret  has  been  precipitated 
with  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium,  he  may  filter  the  latter 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  after  having  dried  and  weighed 
it,  may  calculate  the  equivalent  proportion  of  oxide  of 
tellurium.  But,  in  general,  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  is 
accompanied  by  an  excess  of  sulphur,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  dissolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  excess  of  sulphur  is  par- 
ticularly great,  when  the  solution  contained  peroxide  of 
iron.  In  this  case,  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  must,  while 
still  wet,  with  the  filter,  be  digested  in  aqua  regia:  the 
tellurium  then  becomes  oxidised,  while  the  sulphur  is  partly 
deposited,  and  partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
digestion  is  continued  till  the  colour  of  the  precipitated 
sulphur  is  perfectly  yellow.  The  solution  is  then  filtered ; 
the  nitric  acid  it  contains  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  tellurium  is 
reduced  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

When  reguline  tellurium  is  combined  with  metals,  whose 
oxides  are  not  precipitable  from  acid  solutions,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  the  metallic  compound  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia ;  and  the  solution,  after 
dilution  with  water,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Strong  nitric  acid  must  be  employed  to  dissolve  the 
compound ;  for,  if  it  be  treated  with  weak  nitric  acid,  a 
slight  disengagement  of  telluretted  hydrogen  gas  may  take 
place. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
Copper,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia, 
—The  oxide  of  tellurium  can  be  separated  from  the  oxides 
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of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  1>y 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution  must  be  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  gentle  heat.  Thereupon,  the  sulphuret  of  tellu- 
rium easily  dissolves,  while  the  sulphurets  of  the  other 
metals  remain  undissolved. — >\  hen  metallic  tellurium  is 
combined  with  the  metals  of  those  oxides,  the  compound 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia;  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  as  above. 
— The  sulphuret  of  tellurium  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  by  muriatic  acid  ;  the 
solution  is  gently  warmed,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ;  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  is  then 
filtered  from  the  solution,  and  oxidised  by  aqua  reiria : 
after  which,  the  tellurium  is  reduced,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

Separatist,  from  (iohf  and  other  Metals  by  (  hlorinr. — 
Tellurium,  when  combined  with  reguline  metals,  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  very  well  separated  by  chlorine  gas.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  exposed  to  heat,  and 
to  the  simultaneous  action  of  chlorine  gas,  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  represented  at  page  77.  Chloride  of  tel- 
lurium is  then  volatilized,  while  the  compounds  of  the 
chlorine  with  the  other  metals  remain  behind,  if  not  of  a 
volatile  nature.  The  chloride  of  tellurium  is  led  into  a 
flask  containing  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  wherein  the 
chloride  of  tellurium  dissolves,  without  producing  a  milky 
solution.  The  tellurium  is  reduced  by  sulphite  of  am- 
monia, lh  this  process,  tellurium  can  be  separated  from 
gold,  with  which  it  occurs  in  a  native  compound. 

Separation  from  Tin,  Anlintontj,  and  Arsenic- — The  best 
method  of  quantitatively  separating  tellurium  from  tin, 
antimony,  and  especially  from  arsenic,  has  not  yet  been 
properly  determined.  According  to  Bkrzelils  (Pog- 
<;  k n  no  hit  s  Vnnalen,  H.  vni.  p.  413),  arsenic,  whether 
it  be  combined  in  the  reguline  state  with  tellurium,  or  as 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  with  sulphuret  of  tellurium,  can  be 
separated  by  mere  distillation.  Reguline  tellurium  then 
remains  behind,  because  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  also 
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loses  its  sulphur  in  the  heat  By  this  operation,  however, 
a  little  of  the  tellurium  can  easily  be  volatilized  with  the 
other  substances. 

XXXIX.  SELENIUM. 

Reduction  of  Selenious  Acid  by  Sulphite  of  Ammonia. — 
When  selenium  is  contained  in  solution  as  selenious  acid, 
the  best  way  to  estimate  its  quantity  is  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid :  the  method  of  operating  is  the  same  as 
with  tellurium.  The  solution  which  contains  the  selenious 
acid  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  acted  on  by  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  selenium  is  there- 
upon, in  most  cases,  immediately  reduced,  and  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  cinnabar  red  powder,  which  remains  a  very 
long  time  suspended  in  the  solution.  But,  if  the  solution 
be  made  to  boil,  the  reduced  selenium  conglobes  to  a  very 
small  bulk,  and  becomes  black.  If,  now,  the  addition  of 
a  fresh  portion  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  produces  no  red 
colour  in  the  solution,  the  reduced  selenium  is  gathered 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed.  It  is  then  dried  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  care,  and  when  it  loses  no  more 
weight  by  drying,  its  weight  is  finally  determined.-— Sele- 
nium, however,  is  often  more  slowly  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  best,  in  all  cases,  after  the  reduced  selenium 
has  separated,  to  mix  the  liquid  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  to  allow  it  to  repose  for  some  time, 
and  then  to  boil  it  again.  If  no  more  selenium  is  then 
precipitated,  the  operator  can  be  sure  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity has  been  reduced  by  the  previous  operation. 

If  the  solution  in  which  the  selenious  acid  is  to  be 
reduced,  contains  nitric  acid,  the  latter  must  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  muriatic  acid,  before  the  sulphite  of 
ammonia  is  added.  To  this  end,  the  solution  is  placed  on 
the  sand-bath,  and  muriatic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the 
hot  solution,  as  long  as  chlorine  is  disengaged.  When  the 
nitric  acid  has  thus  been  entirely  expelled,  the  selenium 
can  be  precipitated  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Selenic  Acid.— When,  how- 
ever, the  selenium  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  selenic 
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acid,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  Mn>t  hkr uch  (Poo- 
(;kndorff  s  Annalcn,  B.  i\.  p.  (80),  to  effect  its  reduction 
by  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  must  then  be  kept 
boiling  with  muriatic  acid,  till  it  ceases  to  give  out  chlo- 
rine. The  selenic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  muriatic  acid  to 
sclenious  acid,  which  can  be  reduced  to  selenium  by  sul- 
phurous acid  or  sulphite  of  ammonia;  a  solution  of  either  of 
the  latter  being  gradually  added  to  the  acid  solution. — As  it 
is  dillicult,  however,  to  reduce  the  last  traces  of  selenic 
acid  to  sclenious  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  it  is  better  to  effect 
the  estimation  of  selenic  acid  by  precipitating  it  with  it 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  substance  thus  preci- 
pitated is  seleniate  of  barytes,  which  is  as  insoluble  in 
diluted  free  acids  as  sulphate  of  barytes.  When,  there- 
fore, a  solution  contains  a  seleniate,  it  should  be  acidulated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
barytes.  The  resulting  seleniate  of  barytes,  like  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  must  be  ignited.  It  is  afterwards  weighed ; 
and  the  quantity  of  the  selenic  acid  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  seleniate. 

Precipitation  of  Seletiious  Acid  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
(7 as:    Separation  of  Se/enious  Arid  from  the  Earths  and 
A/en /its,  and  from  the  O.rides  of  Manyanese,   Iron,  Zinc, 
Cobalt,  Xiehel,  c\v\ — The  sclenious  acid  is  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  affording 
a  yellow-coloured  sulphuret  of  selenium.  When,  therefore, 
selenium  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  sclenious  acid,  it 
can  be  very  easily  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  from  the  alcalics  and  earths,  and  from  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c.  The  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  selenium  is  taken  from  the  fdter,  while  still 
wet,  and  treated  with  aqua  regia:  it  must  be  digested 
therewith,  uutil  the  selenium  is  completely  dissolved,  and 
only  an  extremely  small  portion  of  sulphur  remains  undis- 
solved.   It  is  better,  however,  to  effect  an  entire  solution 
by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid ;  for,  it  is  possible  for  the 
undissolved  sulphur  to  retain  a  portion  of  selenium.  The 
solution  must  afterwards  be  digested  with  muriatic  acid, 
till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  destroyed.    It  must  then 
be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  treated  with  sulphite  of 
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ammonia,  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  selenium. — But, 
as  the  bases  above-named  are  not  reducible  by  sulphurous 
acid,  it  is  often  a  better  plan  to  precipitate  the  selenium 
from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphite  of  ammonia,  instead  of 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  to  estimate  the 
other  substances  in  the  filtered  solution. — When  the  sub- 
stances are  combined  in  the  reguline  state  with  selenium, 
the  compound  is  dissolved  in  heated  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia.  The  metals  are  much  earlier  oxidised  than  the 
selenium ;  but,  after  a  long  digestion,  the  latter  likewise 
dissolves  completely.  Before  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  the  solution,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  destroyed  by 
muriatic  acid. 

Separation  of  Selenic  Acid  from  the  Jlcalies  and  Earths, 
and  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  Cobalt, 
Nickel,  frc. — When,  instead  of  selenious  acid,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  selenic  acid  which  is  combined  with  the  alcalies, 
earths,  and  above-named  metallic  oxides,  then  the  separa- 
tion of  the  selenium  can  be  effected,  neither  by  sulphurous 
acid,  nor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  since  both  of  these 
reagents  are  without  action  on  selenic  acid.  In  that  case , 
the  solution  must  either  be  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  till 
the  selenic  acid  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  selenic  acid  must  be  directly  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  the  selenic 
acid  is  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  sele- 
niatc  of  barytes. — When  the  seleniate  to  be  analysed  is 
insoluble,  both  in  acids  and  water,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  seleniate  of  barytes,  it  must  be  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  when  boiled  with  which,  the  selenic  acid  is  reduced 
to  selenious  acid.  As  the  selcnites  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  soluble  in  acids,  the  reduction  of  the  insoluble 
arseniate  to  arsenite  is  completely  effected  when  the  com- 
pound has  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

Separation  from  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Silver, 
Mercury,  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Cobalt,  by  Bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  Ammonia.— If  the  compound  for  analysis  contains 
selenium  in  combination  with  metals  whose  oxides  are 
precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  the  following  pro- 
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cess:  Metals  of  this  description  are, — cadmium,  lead, 
bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury.  The  compound  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  reiria  ;  the  solution  is  super- 
saturated \\  it h  ammonia,  and  then  acted  on  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia;  thereupon,  the  sulphuret  of  selenium 
dissolves,  while  the  sulphurcts  of  the  other  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated. This  method  of  separating  selenium  from  the 
above-named  metals  is,  in  most  cases,  preferable  to  that 
by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  because,  several  of  the 
oxides  of  these  metals  are,  as  well  as  selenious  acid, 
capable  of  bcinsr  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid.  When  the 
selenium  is  combined  with  lead,  with  which  it  frequently 
occurs  in  nature,  the  compound  can  be  analysed  by  no 
other  means  than  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  For, 
if  the  protoxide  of  lead  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of 
the  seleniuret  of  lead  in  nitric  acid,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  always  contains  a 
portion  of  selenious  acid,  even  when  a  lar^re  excess  of  the 
precipitant  has  been  applied.  And  when  the  protoxide  of 
lead  is  precipitated  from  a  similar  solution  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  operator  wishes  to  obtain  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  to  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  to  expose  the  dry  mass  to  heat, 
until  the  free  acid,  both  selenious  and  sulphuric  acid,  lias 
been  completely  driven  away.  J5y  operating  in  that  man- 
ner, therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  selenium  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is,  likewise,  impossible  to  precipitate  the 
selenium  by  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  of  sele- 
niuret of  lend  in  aqua  re^ia;  because,  although  a  portion 
of  reduced  selenium  is  thrown  down,  yet  it  is  accompanied 
by  seleuite  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead,  so  that  its  estima- 
tion in  this  manner  cannot  be  effected. 

In  the  analysis  of  seleniuret  of  lead  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  the  operator  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  separation  of  nntimonv  and  arsenic  from  that  metal. 
The  detailed  description  of  this  operation  may  be  seen  at 
panes  I  Si  and  'JO-}.  Although  the  sulphuret  of  selenium 
easily  dissolves  in  bili\ drosulphiirct  of  ammonia,  it  is. 
nevertheless,  propt  r,  alter  having  supersaturated  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonia, to  add  an  execs.;  of  the  bihydrosulphuret 
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of  ammonia,  and  to  allow  the  whole  to  digest  with  heat 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  undissolved  metallic  sul- 
phuret  is  then  filtered,  and  washed  with  water  mixed  with 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuret  is  determined  by  the  methods  which 
have  been  already  described.— The  solution  of  selenium  in 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid, 
whereupon  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  precipitates.  The 
solution  is  warmed  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  upon  which  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  is 
filtered.  The  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  oxidised  by 
aqua  regia,  and  the  selenium  is  reduced  by  sulphite  of 
ammonia,  in  the  manner  described  above. — When  mercury 
is  separated  from  selenium  by  this  process,  the  solution 
containing  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  must  not  be  filtered 
from  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  till  the  whole  has  become 
completely  cold. — Manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt,  can 
also  be  separated  from  selenium  by  the  operation  here 
described. 

Separation  of  Selenic  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides. — When 
the  metallic  oxides  which  are  precipitablc  from  acid  solu- 
tions by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
combined  with  selenic  acid,  their  analysis  may  be  pro- 
ceeded in  as  follows:  The  compound  for  examination 
must  be  dissolved  in  water,  if  it  be  soluble  therein,  and 
the  solution  obtained  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  barytes,  which  produces  a  precipitate 
of  seleniate  of  barytes.  But  it  is  also  possible  to  preci- 
pitate the  metallic  oxides  in  the  state  of  metallic  sulphurets, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  since  this  gas  does  not  con- 
vert the  selenic  acid  into  sulphuret  of  selenium ;  the  selenic 
acid,  therefore,  remains  dissolved,  and  can  be  estimated  in 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphurets.  The  latter 
method  is  particularly  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  such  seleniates  as  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  which 
have  bases  which  can  be  converted  into  metallic  sulphurets 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas :  the  seleniate  of  lead,  for 
example,  is  a  substance  of  this  description.  When  this 
compound  is  to  be  analysed,  it  is  mingled  with  water,  and 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through 
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the  mixture  us  long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed.  The 
liquor  is  then  filtered :  the  sulphuret  of  lead  remains  on 
the  filter;  the  selenic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  filtered 
solution. 

Separation  of  Selenium  from  Metals  bij  Chlorine. — The 
separation  of  selenium  from  metals  can  also  be  extremely 
well  effected,  by  leading  chlorine  gas  over  the  compound, 
and  distilling  by  heat  the  volatile  chloride  of  selenium 
from  the  fixed  metallic  chlorides.  The  seleniurets  are 
much  better,  and  in  far  shorter  time,  decomposed  by 
chlorine  iras  than  the  antimoniurcts  and  arseniurets.  This 
method  of  analysing  the  seleniurets  is,  therefore,  much  to 
be  recommended.  The  apparatus  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  such  as  is  represented  at  page  77.  It  is  proper 
that  the  glass  tube  soldered  to  the  glass  bulb  e,  and  bent 
at  a  right  anirle,  be  not  of  too  small  a  diameter. — A  weighed 
portion  of  the  seleniuret  is  placed  in  the  bulb  e;  and  when 
the  apparatus  is  placed  together,  and  is  full  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  seleniuret  in  the  bulb  is  heated  by  the  smallest 
flame  which  can  be  produced  by  the  spirit  lamp  with  double 
current  of  air.  The  chloride  of  selenium  immediately  begins 
to  volatilize.  At  first  an  orange-yellow  oily  liquid  appears, 
which  is  the  protochloride  of  selenium.  This  runs  down 
the  tube  into  the  flask  A,  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  which 
is  filled  with  water.  The  protochloride  of  selenium  is 
decomposed  by  the  water,  and  selenium  is  precipitated. 
The  chlorine  which  afterwards  passes  into  the  solution 
redissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitated  selenium; 
yet,  a  small  portion  of  the  selenium  often  remains  in  little 
lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Subsequently,  it  is  only 
thc  pcrchloridc  of  selenium  which  is  produced.  This  con- 
denses in  the  bent  glass  tube;  and  if  the  tube  be  of  too 
small  a  diameter,  is  liable  to  stop  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  drive  the  sublimed  pcrchloridc  of  selenium 
very  frequently  towards  the  flask,  by  applying  to  the  tube 
the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.— The  seleniurets  are  so 
easily  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  that  all  the  selenium 
contained  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  of  some  grammes* 
in  weight,  is  completely  converted  into  chloride  of  sele- 
*    \  i:r.niiinr  is  <  <|ii,il  to  IV  IM*  groins  Troy. 
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nium  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  When  the  perchloride  of 
selenium  has  been  driven  as  far  as  possible  from  the  glass 
bulb  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  no 
new  perchloride  of  selenium  can  be  seen  to  pass  from  the 
bulb  into  the  tube,  the  operation  is  ended.  The  bulb  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  gradually ;  when  it  is  cold,  that  part 
of  the  tube  in  which  a  portion  of  perchloride  of  selenium 
still  remains,  is  cut  off  with  a  sharp  tile,  and  allowed 
to  drop  into  the  flask  k,  which  must  be  instantly  closed.— 
The  metallic  chlorides  which  remain  in  the  bulb  are  to  be 
subsequently  analysed  after  methods  which  have  been 
already  described.  When  lead  alone  was  combined  with 
the  selenium,  it  is  sufficient  to  weigh  the  glass  bulb,  first 
with  the  chloride  of  lead  within  it,  and  afterwards  by 
itself,  whereby  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lead  is 
readily  ascertained.  But  when  copper  is  present,  it  is 
useless  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  chlorides.  If  the 
compound  contained  iron,  a  portion  of  perchloride  of  iron 
will  be  found  with  the  fixed  chlorides,  but  another  por- 
tion will  have  been  sublimed  with  the  perchloride  of 
selenium. 

The  solution  in  the  flask  k  is  exposed  to  heat,  to  vola- 
tilize the  free  chlorine.  Muriatic  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the  selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 
Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  the  precipita- 
tion of  selenium  is  effected  by  sulphurous  acid  in  solutions 
of  selenious  acid,  yet  this  precipitation  is  effected  with 
just  as  much  difficulty,  when  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
selenium  in  water,  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine.  Upon  adding  sul- 
phurous acid  to  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  a  cinnabar- 
red  colour  is  produced  in  a  few  moments;  but,  upon 
adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
selenium,  it  is  very  common  to  obtain  no  precipitate  what- 
ever. It  must  lie  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  sclenic  acid 
has  been  produced.  It  is  only  by  a  long  continued  boiling 
with  muriatic  acid,  that  the  solution  can  be  brought  into 
such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
selenium  it  contains,  by  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  liquid 
filtered  from  the  reduced  selenium  mibt  be  preserved  for  a 
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considerable  time,  then  boiled  afresh  with  muriatic  arid, 
and  again  acted  upon  by  sulphite  of  ammonia:  the  object 
of  this  second  process  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  sele- 
nium has  been  reduced  by  the  first.  When  the  seleniuret 
contained  iron,  the  quantity  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
which  distilled  over  with  the  perchloride  of  selenium,  must 
be  estimated  in  the  liquid  iiltered  from  the  precipitated 
selenium. 

Separation  front  the  O.rides  of  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  Anti- 
moutf,  cm!  '////.--There  are  certain  metals  which  can  be 
precipitated  from  arid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
«:as,  but  afford  sulphurets  that  are  soluble  in  hihydrosul- 
nhuret  of  ammonia.  The  separation  of  selenium  from 
suc  h  metals  as  these,  might  be  etfected  by  converting  the 
selenium  into  selenic  acid,  which  remains  unaltered  bv 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  admits  of  the  precipitation 
of  the  accompanying  metals.  M  .\<;\i  s  (Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation: tie  T'/hnio,  p.  \2)  has  proposed  the  following 
operation  for  separating  selenium  from  tellurium  and 
arsenic:  The  compound  is  melted  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
iu  a  sin  ill  porcelain  capsule  over  the  spirit  lamp  with 
double  current  of  air;  the  result  afforded  by  this  operation 
is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  tellurium  combined  with  potash, 
with  arseniate  of  potash,  and  seleniate  of  potash.  The 
un  ited  mass,  after  being  dissolved  in  water,  could  be  acid- 
ulated by  an  acid,  which,  however,  must  not  be  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  by  this  means,  the  tellurium 
and  arsenic  would  be  separated  by  precipitation  from  the 
selenium. 

Separation  of  Selenic  Acid  from  Selenious  Acid. — The 
respective  quantities  of  selenic  acid  and  selenious  acid, 
when  both  occur  in  the  same  solution,  can  be  very  easily 
estimated.  The  quantity  of  the  selenious  acid  is  first 
determined,  by  operating  either  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  or  sulphurous  acid;  alter  which,  the  selenic  acid  is 
estimated  as  seleniate  of  barytes,  or  it  can,  instead,  be 
reduced  to  selenious  acid  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 
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XL.  SULPHUR. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sulphur.— The  quantitative 
determination  of  sulphur  can  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
accuracy :  the  operator  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid,  precipitates  the  acid  by  a  salt  of  barytes,  and  reckons 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytes.  To  this  end,  the  stilphuret  is  commonly  digested 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia:  it  then  becomes  oxidised, 
and  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.  The  sulphur  is  converted  by 
the  excess  of  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  never  into  any 
lower  oxide  of  sulphur.  The  complete  conversion  of  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  requires,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  acid,  and  a  very  long  digestion,  assisted  by 
heat  In  almost  all  cases,  the  metal  which  is  combined 
with  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  much  sooner  than  the  sulphur 
itself;  the  whole  quantity  of  the  resulting  metallic  oxide  is 
generally  dissolved,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
still  undissolved.  The  latter  exhibits  itself,  after  a  long 
digestion,  in  the  form  of  hard,  yellow  lumps ;  and  often, 
after  a  short  digestion,  lies  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  the  state  of  a  yellow  powder.  Since  the  perfect  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  requires  too  long  a  time,  the  process  is 
arrested  when  the  sulphur,  known  by  its  peculiar  yellow 
colour,  is  separated ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with 
water,  and  filtered  through  an  accurately  weighed  filter. 
Thereupon  the  sulphur  is  washed  and  dried  at  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
The  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  digestion,  is 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  The  operator  calculates  from  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
which  it  contains.  The  sum  of  the  two  portions  of  sulphur 
thus  found,  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  substance 
under  examination. 

When  a  substance  containing  sulphur  is  oxidised 
by  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  action  is  much  more  violent 
than  when,  for  this  purpose,  a  weaker  acid  or  aqua 
regia  is  employed.    If  the  sulphuret  be  pulverised,  and 
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then  treated  with  ii  sufficient  exeess  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  no  sulphur  is  commonly  separated,  but  the  whole 
quantity  of  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  In  general, 
however,  the  fuming  nitric  acid  is  not  employed,  since  its 
use  requires  the  taking  of  too  many  precautions.  That 
none  of  the  compound  may,  upon  being  treated  w  ith  fuming 
nitric  acid,  be  projected  from  the  vessel  and  lost,  it  is  best 
to  place  it  in  a  matrass,  and  to  pour  the  fuming  acid  upon 
it,  in  small  portions,  through  a  funnel.  The  operator  durst 
not,  in  this  operation,  add  a  new  quantity  of  the  acid, 
until  the  working  produced  by  the  previous  addition  is 
totally  at  an  end.  A  largo  quantity  of  water  is  afterwards 
added  to  the  oxidised  mass,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved,  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
produced,  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

The  sulphate  of  barytes  which  is  obtained  by  these 
operations,  is  much  more  difficult  of  being  washed  clean 
than  is  generally  the  case,  because  the  coexistence  of  nitric 
acid  and  of  an  excess  of  the  salt  of  barytes,  in  the  solution, 
occasions  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  a  portion  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  which  is  only  to  be  separated  from  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  by  washing  with  hot  water. 

The  farther  progress  of  the  analysis,  in  the  general  exa- 
minations of  sulphurets,  is  extremely  simple:  the  operator 
has  only  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  oxides  held  in 
solution  by  the  aqua  regia  or  nitrie  acid,  which  is  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  But  as  the  excess  of  barytes 
employed  to  oiled  the  full  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  might  produce  errors,  it  is  best,  in  the  first  place,  to 
separate  this  earth  from  the  solution.  For  this  purpose, 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  care  being  taken  to 
a\oid  adding  a  great  excess.  The  operator  separates  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  by  filtration,  washes  it  clean,  and 
throws  it  away.  The  washing  of  this  portion  of  sulphate 
of  harvtcs  is  effected  w  ith  ease.  The  oxides  contained  in 
the  solution  can  then  be  precipitated. 

Separation  from  Mun<f<ntesr,  Iron,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Xickt  f, 
Cadmium,  ami  Coji/tcr.—\t  is  possible  to  analyse,  after 
this  method,  the  greater  part  of  the  different  compounds 
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of  sulphur  with  metals.   The  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  cop- 
per, can,  for  example,  be  all  treated  in  this  manner ;  yet 
many  of  these  compounds,  especially  those  of  sulphur 
with  manganese,  and  some  of  those  of  sulphur  with  iron, 
require  particular  management :  the  operator  must  employ 
nitric  acid  which  is  pretty  strong,  and,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, hot ;  or,  instead  of  that,  must  use  strong  and  hot 
aqua  regia.    If  he  employ  a  very  weak  acid,  and  neglect 
to  assist  its  action  by  heat,  a  slight  disengagement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  easily  take  place,  and 
thus  occasion  a  loss  of  sulphur.    It  is  better  also  to 
pulverise  these  compounds,  and  not  to  operate  upon 
them  in  large  pieces ;  because  the  latter  become  oxidised 
at  the  surface,  and  acquire  a  coating  of  sulphur,  which 
often  protects  a  portion  of  the  compound  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.   The  sulphur  which  is  separated  in  these  ana- 
lyses has  generally  at  first  a  grey  colour.   The  operator 
must  not  filter  the  solution,  until,  by  continuing  the  diges- 
tion, the  sulphur  has  been  rendered  quite  yellow.  When 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  has  been  determined,  after  having 
been  dried  completely  upon  the  weighed  filter,  it  must  be 
burned,  that  the  operator  may  ascertain  whether  it  be  pure 
or  not.  For  this  purpose,  the  operator  takes  from  the  filter 
as  much  sulphur  as  he  is  able  to  separate,  and  exposes  it 
to  heat  in  a  small  counterpoised  porcelain  crucible,  upon 
which  it  burns  and  volatilizes.    If  it  give  a  fixed  remain- 
der, he  determines  its  weight:  the  remainder  consists  in 
general  of  an  oxide  of  the  metal  with  which  the  sulphur 
had  been  combined.    This  oxide  was  naturally  contained 
as  metallic  sulphuret  in  the  separated  sulphur ;  but  was, 
on  being  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  converted  into 
basic  sulphate.  This  basic  sulphate  being  generally  in  but 
very  small  quantity,  lost  its  sulphuric  acid  on  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  the  heat,  and  became  converted  into 
oxide.  This  is  generally  the  case.  From  the  weight  of  the 
remaining  oxide,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
metal  which  it  contains ;  he  subtracts  this  weight  from  that 
of  the  sulphur,  and  thus  finds  the  true  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  the  original  compound.  He  then  dissolves 
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the  oxide  in  muriatic  arid,  upon  which  a  small  quantity  of 
matrix  or  sometimes  of  silica  remains  behind,  the  weight 
of  w  hich  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  These  inso- 
luble remainders  are  met  with,  not  only  in  the  sulphurets 
which  are  found  in  nature,  but  also  in  those  which  are 
prepared  by  chemists.  The  solution  of  the  small  portion 
of  oxide  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  to 
determine  whether  the  ignited  remainder  contained  any 
sulphuric  acid.  If  sulphate  of  barytes  is  produced,  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contains  is  calculated, 
and  deducted  from  the  estimated  quantity  of  the  oxide 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  then  determined,  is  added  to  the 
previously-estimated  weight  of  the  sulphur.— When  the 
quantity  of  the  ignited  oxide  is  very  small,  and  a  very 
strong  heat  has  been  employed  in  the  ignition,  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  it  to  contain  sulphuric  acid.  A\  hen  the 
quantity  of  the  remaining  oxide  is  greater,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, it  exceeds  the  third  of  a  grain,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
separated  and  weighed  sulphur  was  not  of  a  pure  yellow 
colour,  and  had  not  undergone  a  sufficiently  long  diges- 
tion. 

Si  fHtrttf/iw  from  Laid. — The  analysis  of  other  sulphurets 
is  ntfected  by  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  treatment. 
The  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur  must  be  pulverised, 
converted  by  turning  nitric*  acid  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  w  hich  has  been  detailed  at  page  101. 
W  hen,  howe\cr,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  a  compound  of 
h  ad  and  sulphur,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  treat 
the  compound  with  gaseous  chlorine,  which  is  a  process 
that  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  section. 

Sr/Hira/iou  front  Hisnntth. — The  compound  of  sulphur 
and  bismuth  must  be  decomposed  by  pure  nitric  acid,  and 
not  by  aqua  regia.  The  precipitated  sulphur  must  be 
w  ashed  w  ith  w  ater  acidulated  by  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the 
washing  must  be  continue  d  until  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  is  separated.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  afterwards 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    The  solution  is  then  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
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tate,  rendered  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Separation  from  Silver.— The  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
silver  must  also  be  decomposed,  solely  by  pure  nitric  acid. 
From  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  the 
silver  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid;  and  from  the 
solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Separation  from  Mercury. — The  compounds  of  sulphur 
with  mercury  can  be  treated  only  with  aqua  regia,  as  nitric 
acid,  used  alone,  has  not  the  power  of  decomposing  them. 
Hereby,  the  sulphur  is  very  often  completely  oxidised. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium,  and  then  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  is  determined. 
This  determination,  however,  is  attended  with  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  best 
way  of  proceeding  is  to  precipitate  the  mercury  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  process  which  has 
been  already  described  at  page  123. 

Separation  from  Gold  and  Platinum.— -From  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  with  gold  and  platinum,  the  sulphur  is 
expelled  by  ignition ;  the  metal  remains  behind  in  a  pure 
state,  and  can  be  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  sulphur 
is  ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight. 

Separation  from  Tin. — The  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
tin  can  be  oxidised  by  aqua  regia.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  decompose  them  by  gaseous  chlorine,  according  to  the 
method  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 

Separation  from  Titanium.— The  compound  of  sulphur 
with  titanium  is  converted  into  titanic  acid  by  strong 
ignition  in  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  weight  of  the 
titanic  acid,  the  composition  of  the  sulphuret  is  calculated, 
supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  pure.  If,  however,  the 
operator  desires  to  determine,  by  a  direct  experiment,  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  this  compound,  it  is  best  to  oxidise 
it  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  all  the  sulphur 
into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  amnionia.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
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the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.- 
The  compound  can  also  be  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  as 
will  be  shown  farther  on. 

Separation  from  Antimony,  Arsenic  f  Tellurium,  Selenium, 
•Sc. — The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  antimony,  arsenic, 
tellurium,  selenium,  and  other  metals,  are  examined  after 
methods  which  have  been  already  described  in  the  sec- 
tions wherein  these  metals  were  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration. 

Separation  from  the  Metals  of  the  Alealies  and  Earths. — 
The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  of  the  alealies 
and  alcaline  earths,  are  difficult  of  examination;  because, 
upon  being  treated  by  acids,  even  by  those  which  are  best 
adapted  for  oxidising,  they  disengage  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  It  happens  very  seldom  that  they  can  be  oxidised 
by  fuming  nitric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  a  loss  ; 
for  even  this  aeid  often  occasions  the  disengagement  of  a 
small  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  best 
general  process  is  to  decompose  their  solutions  by  an  acid  ; 
the  oxide  of  the  alcaline  metals  then  combines  with  the 
acid  which  is  employed,  and  its  quantity  can  be  deter- 
mined by  methods  which  have  been  already  described. 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ascertained,  in  this  operation, 
from  the  loss  of  weight.  If,  howe\er,  the  operator  should 
desire  to  determine  directly  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  be 
can  effect  the  object  by  ascertaining  the  \oIuim?  of"  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  disengaged  during  the  action  of 
an  acid  upon  the  alcaline  sulphuret.  This  is  the  nu  t  bod 
which  is  generally  followed;  but  it  is  better  to  lead  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  metallic  solution, 
and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the 
resulting  metallic  sulphuret.  The  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  operation,  is  as  follows:  The  solution  of  the  weighed 
metallic  sulphuret,  or  the  dry  compound  of  sulphur  with 
the  metal  of  an  alcali  or  an  alcaline  earth,  is  put  into  a 
flask  a.  This  flask  is  closed  air-tight  w  ith  a  cork,  through 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common  flask  for  the  preparation 
of  gases,  there  passes  the  neck  of  a  funnel  />,  w  hich  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask:  there  is  moreover  a 
glass  tube  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gas  passed  through 
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the  cork.  This  glass  tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  tube 
of  Indian  rubber  with  another  glass  tube,  marked  t.  The 
glass  tube  i  passes  through  the  cork  with  which  the  flask 
d  is  closed  air-tight,  and  goes  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  solution  it  contains.  Another  tube  r  passes  through 
the  same  cork.  The  flask  d  is  tilled  to  two-thirds  of  its 
capacity  with  a  metallic  solution.  The  tube  r  is  placed 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  flask  is  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The 
four  flasks,  d,  e,  f9  and  g,  are  connected  with  one  another 
in  the  same  manner.  The  cork  which  closes  the  flask  g 
must  not  fit  it  air-tight  like  the  others,  but  only  be  placed 
in  the  flask  loosely.  For  the  metallic  solution,  with  which  the 
flasks  are  to  be  filled  to  two-thirds  of  their  capacity,  the 


operator  may  choose  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead :  in  this 
case,  he  calculates  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  dry 
sulphuret  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  the  decomposed  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  It  is  better,  however,  to  fill  the 
flasks  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper.  In  the  first 
three  flasks,  d,  e,  and  /,  it  is  proper  to  pour  a  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  but  in  the  fourth  flask  g  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper  rendered  alcaline  by  caustic 
ammonia,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  being  absorbed 
much  better  and  quicker  by  such  a  solution  than  by  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  copper. — If  the  operator 
should  not  have  employed  a  solution  of  the  metallic  sul- 
phuret for  decomposition,  he  must  pour  so  much  water 
into  the  flask  a,  that  the  neck  of  the  funnel  b  may  be  deep 
under  the  surface  of  the  solution.    He  then  cautiously 
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pours  the  acid,  which  is  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
metallic  sulphuret,  in  small  quantities  through  the  funnel  h. 
Diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  now  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  solutions 
in  the  flasks,  and  occasions  a  deposition  of  sulphuret  of 
copper  to  take  place.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
produce  a  very  .ow  disengagement  of  gas;  for  if  too 
rapid  a  current  passed  through  the  apparatus,  it  would  be 
very  possible  for  a  portion  of  it  to  escape  absorption,  and 
to  pass  out  of  the  vessels.  A  slow  disengagement  of  gas 
is  effected  by  a  very  cautious  addition  of  the  acid.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  glass  tubes  which  pass  into  the  metallic 
solutions,  do  not  end  very  deep  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  When  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  has  quite  ceased,  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  a  is 
still  full  of  this  gas,  while  the  acid  retains  a  portion  of  it 
in  solution.  That  as  little  as  possible  of  the  gas  may 
remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  operator  adds  to  the 
sulphuret  which  is  to  be  decomposed  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  But  when  the  disengagement  of  the 
gas  has  quite  ceased,  it  is  proper  to  adopt  the  following 
method  of  expelling  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  completely 
from  the  flask.  The  operator  makes  the  solution  in  the 
flask  very  strongly  acid;  he  then  carefully  heats  the  mix- 
ture, and  afterwards,  when  it  has  become  cold,  carefully 
and  gradually  pours  through  the  funnel  b,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hereupon  there  is  a 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  wfiich  drives  all  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  other  flask,  and  occa- 
sions a  perfect  absorption.  The  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  then  separated.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  which  has 
been  produced,  is  Altered  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wash  it ;  but  it  must  be  oxidised,  and  the 
resulting  sulphuric  acid  must  be  precipitated  by  a  salt  of 
barytes.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytcs  so 
obtained,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  examination,  is  calculated.  That  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  of  copper  may  he 
fully  oxidised,  it  is  best  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  fuming 
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nitric  acid.  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of 
fuming  acid,  and  to  employ  common  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  oxidised  without 
the  filter,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sul- 
phur may  be  determined :  this,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
do. — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  cheaper  than  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  yet  it  cannot  be  employed 
in  this  experiment  The  sulphuret  of  copper  thrown  down 
from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  would  require  to  be 
well  washed;  but  during  the  washing,  a  portion  of  it 
might  become  oxidised.  This  would  more  especially  be 
the  case  when  the  sulphuret  of  copper  was  to  be  separated 
from  a  solution  which  had  previously  been  made  alcaline 
by  ammonia. — Should  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be 
employed,  it  must  not  be  rendered  ammoniacal,  or  the 
weighing  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  the  subsequent 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur,  will  not  be 
possible. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  a 
substance,  by  converting  it  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  is  particularly  worthy  of  adoption,  in  the  cases  where 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  accompanied  by  other 
erases  incapable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  metallic  solu- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  by  the  metallic  solution  contained  in 
the  first  three  flasks,  d,  e,  and  /  Gases  of  this  description 
are  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operator  is  certain  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  substance  will  occasion  the  evolution  of  no  other  gas 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  he  can  make  use  of  an  appa- 
ratus which  is  much  less  complicated.  The  flask  a,  in 
which  the  production  of  the  gas  is  effected,  is  constructed 
precisely  as  in  the  foregoing  apparatus.  A  funnel  b,  with 
a  long  neck,  passes  likewise  through  the  cork  with  which 
the  flask  is  closed  air-tight,  and  nearly  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  The  cork  is  also  traversed  by  a  glass  tube, 
which  is  connected  by  an  Indian  rubber  tube  with  another 
glass  tube  d.  This  is  also  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  through  the  cork  into  the  flask  e,  which  is  half 
tilled  with  a  metallic  solution,  and  closed  air-tight  The 
tube  d,  however,  does  not  dip  into  the  liquid,  but  ends 
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about  an  inch  nhovo  its  surface.  Besides  these,  there 
passes  another  anil  straight  glass  tube  through  the  cork 
of  the  flask  r,  the  one  end  being  near  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  the  other  proceeding  pretty  far  above  the  cork.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  tube  a  flask  //,  without  a  bottom,  is 
fixed  by  means  of  a  cork.  A  large  medicine  phial  with 
the  bottom  cut  off,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  straight  tube  must  pass  through  the  cork  a  little  way 
into  the  flask  //.  The  joinings  must  all  be  air-tight.  When 
the  apparatus  is  fitted  together,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or 
muriatic  acid,  is  cautiously  poured  through  the  funnel 
into  the  vessel  where  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret 
is  to  be  effected;  thereupon,  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  takes  place.  This  gas,  passing  into  the  flask 
c,  forces  the  metallic  solution  to  rise  into  the  vessel  h.  By 
the  pressure  which  is  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
//,  the  absorption  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  by  the 
metallic  solution  in  the  flask  e,  is  much  facilitated.  When 
no  more  gas  is  disengaged  upon  the  addition  of  fresh  acid, 
the  acid  solution  in  the  flask  a  is  gradually  heated.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  cautiously  poured  through  the  funnel  b;  this 
produces  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
expels  from  the  llask  a  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
that  may  ha\c  remained  there.— The  best  metallic  solution 
to  put  into  the  llask  v  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper, 
with  excess  of  ammonia.  This  not  only  serves  to  absorb 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  saturates  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  subsequently  generated.     When  all  the 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the  solution 
has  Tetumed  from  the  vessel  h  into  the  flask  e,  the  appa- 
ratus is  carefully  disjointed.  The  metallic  sulphuret  con- 
tained in  the  flask,  is  then  treated  in  the  maimer  which 
has  been  described  above. 

In  these  operations,  in  which  a  metallic  sulphuret  has 
been  decomposed,  there  still  remains  to  be  determined  the 
quantity  of  oxide  dissolved  by  the  acid  poured  into  the  gas 
flask  a.    Besides  this,  however,  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuret  may  have  been  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of 
a  portion  of  pure  sulphur.   This  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  sulphuret  which  is  decomposed  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  sulphur  than  the  oxide  which  is  produced 
contains  atoms  of  oxygen.   Great  care  must  then  be  taken 
that  the  solution  in  the  flask  a  is  always  acid,  even  after 
the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.   The  sulphur 
thus  separated  must  be  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  then 
dried  and  weighed.   The  quantity  of  the  oxide  can  then 
be  determined.   The  solution  is  generally  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  is  ignited.   When  the  ammoniacal  salts  have 
thus  been  expelled,  the  remainder  consists  of  the  metallic 
oxide,  combined  with  the  acid  which  was  employed  to 
decompose  the  sulphuret ;  or  when  muriatic  acid  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  fixed  remainder  consists  of  the 
metal  which  was  originally  combined  with  sulphur,  now 
combined  with  chlorine.   When  the  operator  possesses  a 
large  quantity  of  the  metallic  sulphuret  which  is  to  be 
examined,  it  is  best  to  weigh  and  decompose  a  separate 
portion,  with  a  view  to  the  estimation  of  the  oxide. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  the  analysis  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  to  disen- 
gage carbonic  acid  gas  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  since 
carbonate  of  potash  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose. — 
When  the  metallic  sulphuret  for  examination  cannot  be 
weighed  without  difficulty,  an  indeterminate  portion  of  it 
may  be  decomposed.   The  composition  can  be  found  from 
the  relation  which  the  quantity  of  oxide  produced,  bears 
to  the  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Separation  from  Metals  by  Chlorine  Gas. — The  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  with  most  metals  can  also  be  analysed 
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in  the  following  manner:  A  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
pound lor  examination,  is  heated  in  the  apparatus  depicted 
at  page  77,  and  gaseous  cldorine  is  passed  over  it  while 
hot.  Chloride  of  sulphur  is  formed  and  sublimed,  while, 
in  most  cases,  the  metal  operated  upon,  combines  with 
chlorine  and  remains  behind.  The  chloride  of  sulphur  is 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described, 
when  speaking  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  volatile 
chlorides,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  conducted  into  a  flask  one- 
fourth  part  filled  with  water.  Jt  is  proper  to  be  cautious 
in  these  analyses,  and  not  to  allow  the  cldorine  to  pass 
through  the  apparatus  too  rapidly.  The  chloride  of  sul- 
phur is  decomposed  by  the  water,  and  gives  birth  to  sulphur 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  latter,  when  in  contact  with 
the  moist  chlorine  gas  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the 
flask,  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  With  a  view  to 
ensure  the  entire  conversion  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into 
sulphuric  acid,  the  operator  must  take  the  precaution  of 
not  warming  the  substance  to  be  examined,  until  the  whole 
apparatus,  including  the  flask  which  constitutes  the  re- 
ceiver, is  filled  with  chlorine  gas;  a  state  of  things  which 
the  green  colour  of  chlorine  gas  renders  easy  of  observance. 
Tin4  healing  of  the  sulphuret  requires  only  the  smallest 
flame  which  can  be  produced  by  a  spirit  lamp  with  cir- 
cular w  ick.  The  sulphur  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  of  sulphur  forms  drops  which  remain  lorn: 
in  a  fluid  state.  Besides  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  the 
volatile  chlorides  of  metals  also  distil  over;  the  metallic 
chlorides  which  are  not  volatile  remain  behind  in  the  bulb. 
The  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  and  the  chloride  of  sulphur 
are  drien  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp  continually 
towards  the  flask  containing  the  water  which  is  to  dissolve 
and  decompose  them.  When  the  volatile  chlorides  cease 
to  be  formed,  and  expelled  from  the  glass  bulb,  the  opera- 
tion is  ended.  The  operator  then  gradually  reduces  the 
heat  applied  to  the  glass  bulb,  and,  when  the  whole  is 
quite  cold,  disjoins  the  apparatus.  The  volatile  metallic 
chlorides  must  have  been  previously  driven  so  far  from 
the  bulb,  that  the  glass  tube  is  as  free  as  possible  from 
them  as  far  as  //  (see  the  figure  at  page  77).    At  this  point 
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the  tube  is  cut  with  a  sharp  file,  and  the  under  part  is 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  vessel  k.  But  at  this  instant  the 
vessel  must  be  closed  with  a  good-shutting  glass  stopple, 
because  the  chlorides  in  the  under  part  of  the  glass  tube 
are  suddenly  decomposed  by  the  water  in  the  flask  k,  which 
produces  such  a  degree  of  heat,  that  a  portion  of  the  volatile 
substance  escapes  in  vapour  before  the  water  has  a  suffi- 
cient opportunity  of  acting  upon  it  This  is  particularly 
the  case,  when  much  chloride  of  sulphur  is  contained  in 
the  tube.  .  If  small  portions  of  the  volatile  chlorides  still 
remain  in  the  part  of  the  conducting  tube  which  is  not  cut 
off,  the  tube  must  be  cut  again,  the  chlorides  must  be 
washed  out  with  water,  and  the  solution  be  added  to  that 
contained  in  the  flask  k.  Thereupon,  in  order  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  metallic  chlorides  which  are  not  volatile, 
the  operator  weighs  the  glass  bulb  with  the  chlorides  con- 
tained in  it ;  he  then  empties,  cleans,  and  dries  the  glass 
bulb,  and  weighs  it  again.  As  the  glass  bulb  with  the 
tubes  joined  to  each  end  was  weighed  alone,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  compound  for  analysis,  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  clean,  dry,  and  weigh  the  pieces  of  glass  tube 
which  were  cut  off,  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  fixed 
chlorides  contained  in  the  bulb.  The  weight  of  the  glass 
first  found,  deducted  from  the  common  weight  of  the  bulb, 
the  chlorides  and  the  pieces  of  tube,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  chlorides.  If  the  compound  submitted  to  examination 
contained  copper,  the  weighing  of  the  fixed  chlorides  is  of 
no  use. 

The  analysis  of  the  fixed  metallic  chlorides  is  effected 
by  processes  which  have  been  fully  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  They  are  first  treated  with  muriatic  acid 
and  water,  with  access  of  atmospheric  air.  When  copper 
is  contained  in  the  compound,  the  resulting  protochloride 
of  copper  is,  after  some  time,  fully  converted  into  pcr- 
chloride  of  copper.  If  silver  is  present,  it  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  When  lead  is 
present  as  well  as  silver,  the  chloride  of  lead  which  is 
produced,  can  be  completely  separated  from  the  chloride 
of  silver,  by  merely  treating  the  mixture  with  water. 

The  liquid  in  the  receiver  holds  the  volatile  metallic 
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c  hlorides  in  .solution ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  capable 
of  dissolving  therein.  Besides  these,  it  contains  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphur,  and  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
the  hitter  substances  is  the  first  thing  which  must  be  at- 
tempted. It  the  operator  allows  the  chlorine  gas,  after  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis,  to  stream  very  slowly  and  during  a  very  long 
time  through  the  solution  in  the  receiver,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  sulphur  which  was  at  first  precipitated 
w  ill  redissolve,  and  produce  sulphuric  acid.  The  complete 
conversion  of  the  precipitated  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid 
requires,  however,  a  considerable  time;  often  a  whole  day, 
sometimes  several  days.  IJut  although  it  requires  a  long 
time,  the  operation  is  not  very  troublesome;  the  operator 
has  only  to  take  care  that  the  chlorine  gas  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  very  slowly,  yet  continually  disengaged. 

When  the  decomposition  is  finished,  the  receiver  is 
exposed  to  an  extremely  moderate  heat,  until  the  free 
chlorine  is  expelled.  If  free  sulphur  be  present  in  the 
solution,  the  operator  must  still  wait  some  time  before  he 
proceeds  with  the  filtration,  because  the  sulphur  not  only 
remains  a  long  time  in  the  liquid  state,  but  after  the  solu- 
tion has  been  warmed,  continues  smeary  for  some  time. 
When  the  sulphur  has  become  hard,  it  is  filtered  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighe  d.  The  sulphuric  acid 
produced  by  the  operation  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution,  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  of  some 
other  salt  of  barytes,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
filtered  solution  still  contains  the  metals,  which,  in  the 
state  of  metallic  chlorides,  wen'  distilled  over  with  the 
chloride  of  sulphur.  These  metals  still  remain  for  esti- 
mation. 

Si  ji.intl'ion  from  Anlhtnunj  />>/  (  lilorim1  das. — When  the 
compound  to  be  examined  contains  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  is  to  b.  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  the  liquid  in  the 
flask,  which  serves  for  receiver,  must  consist  of  a  weak 
solution  o!  tartaric  acid  mingled  u  ith  muriatic  acid.  After 
the  decomposition,  the  sulphur  is  first  separated,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  barytes- 
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The  antimony  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Before,  however,  this  last 
operation  is  executed,  it  is  advisable  to  separate  the 
excess  of  barytes  which  may  have  been  added  to  the 
solution.  This  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  of  which 
considerable  care  should  be  taken  to  add  no  more  than 
may  be  necessary.  It  remains  to  be  observed  hereby,  that 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  of  which  the  quantity  is  to  be 
estimated,  ought  to  be  filtered  as  soon  as  it  has  fully  sub- 
sided ;  for,  if  the  whole  be  allowed  to  remain  several  days 
unfiltered,  a  deposition  of  crystallized  supertartrate  of 
barytes  takes  place,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  from  this  substance  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
is  freed,  by  washing,  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Separation  from  Antimony  and  Arsenic  by  Chlorine  Gas, — 
If  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  both  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  in  the 
receiver,  must,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  ,  be  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  alone  is  present. 

Separation  from  Antimony  and  Iron  by  Chlorine  Gas. — 
When  the  sulphurets  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas  contain  sulphuret  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the 
resulting  perchloride  of  iron  is  volatilized  during  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  drive  over  the  whole 
of  the  iron  in  the  state  of  perchloride,  in  company  with  the 
other  volatile  metallic  chlorides  and  chloride  of  sulphur, 
since  we  dare  not,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic 
sulphurets,  employ  too  high  a  temperature.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  manage  the  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  all  the  perchloride  of  iron  remain  with  the  fixed 
chlorides.  The  chlorine  gas  is  therefore  permitted  to  pass 
over  the  heated  substance,  until  the  perchloride  of  iron 
which  distils  over  ceases  to  be  accompanied  by  any  other 
volatile  chloride.  The  perchloride  of  iron  is  easily  known 
by  its  colour,  and  by  the  crystalline  spangles  which  it 
forms  when  it  is  driven  onwards  in  the  tube  into  which  it 
has  sublimed,  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp.  By  these  characters  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
able from  other  more  volatile  chlorides,  namely,  from 
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chloride  of  antimony,  especially,  as,  by  the  decomposition 
by  chlorine  gas  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  antimony, 
only  solid  protochloridc  of  antimony  is  formed,  and  not 
the  fluid  perehloride  of  antimony.  When,  now,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  operation  occasions  the  volatilization  of 
nothing  but  perehloride  of  iron,  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool.  The  greater  part  of  the  perehloride  of  iron  then 
remains  in  the  glass  bulb  with  the  fixed  chlorides;  it  is 
separated  therefrom  by  the  processes  which  have  already 
been  detailed.  The  far  smaller  portion  of  the  perehloride 
of  iron  which  has  been  distilled  over  with  the  volatile 
chlorides,  is  next  to  be  separated.  If  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  contained  antimony,  and  on  this  account, 
the  receiver  has  been  supplied  with  a  liquor  containing 
tartaric  acid,  it  is  proper  to  commence  by  precipitating 
the  antimony  bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras;  to  filter  the 
solution  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  to  supersaturate 
it  with  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  the  iron  by  bibydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is,  in  this  case,  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  iron  in  any  other  manner,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphuret 
of  iron  thus  obtained,  must  be  converted  into  peroxide  of 
iron  by  the  method  described  at  page  53. 

Separation  from  Zinc  by  (Itlorinc  Has. — When  the  sul- 
phuret which  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas  contains 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  it  is  found  that,  when  too  strong  a  heat 
has  not  been  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition,  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  remains  with  the  fixed  metallic 
chlorides.  It  has  been  already  observed,  at  page  95,  that 
it  is  only  the  hydrated,  and  not  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  zinc,  which  is  easily  volatile.  When,  however,  too 
strong  a  heat  has  been  applied  in  the  decomposing  process, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  with 
the  volatile  chlorides,  from  which  it  must  be  separated 
according  to  the  processes  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. If  antimony  is  contained  in  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret 
of  zinc,  in  company  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  two 
sulphurets  are  then  oxidised  and  separated. 

Separation  from  Antimony,  Silnr,  and  Lead. — The  em- 
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ployment  of  gaseous  chlorine  in  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  sulphurets  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when 
the  substance  submitted  to  examination  contains  a  variety 
of  metallic  sulphurets.  It  is  the  only  method  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  such  sulphurets  as  contain, 
at  the  same  time,  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  other  sul- 
phurets, the  metals  of  which  constitute,  with  chlorine, 
compounds  that  are  either  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  or 
only  soluble  therein  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Such  sul- 
phurets, for  example,  are  those  of  silver  and  lead,  which 
frequently  occur  in  nature,  combined  with  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  The  metals  of  these  sulphurets  can,  it  is  true, 
be  very  well  separated  from  one  another  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia ;  but  then,  of  course,  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  cannot  be  determined.  If  we  attempt  to  oxidise 
these  metals  by  aqua  regia,  we  obtain  a  residue  of  insoluble 
chloride  of  silver,  and  difficultly  soluble  chloride  of  lead, 
mingled  with  the  separated  sulphur.  If  we  treat  them 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  oxide 
of  antimony  or  antimonious  acid.  We  could,  indeed,  com- 
pletely oxidise  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  by  fuming  nitric 
acid ;  but,  as  this  reagent  does  not  fully  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  but  permits  a  portion  of  it  to  remain  in 
solution,  it  is  evident,  that  the  method  of  decomposing 
these  sulphurets  by  gaseous  chlorine,  is  preferable  to  all 
others. 

Analysis  of  Sulphur  Salts.— All  metallic  sulphurets  arc 
decomposable  by  gaseous  chlorine,  but  the  decomposition 
is  not  in  all  cases  effected  with  the  same  facility.  The 
compounds  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets— compounds  be- 
longing to  those,  to  which  Bbrzelius  has  given  the  name 
of  sulphur  salts — are  remarkable  for  the  easiness,  the  quick- 
ness, and  the  completeness  with  which  they  are  decom- 
posed. The  use  of  chlorine  gas  is,  therefore,  particularly 
advisable  when  these  substances  have  to  be  analysed, 
more  especially  when  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  combined  with  those  sulphurets 
whose  metals  are  capable  of  precipitation  from  acid  solu- 
tions, which  is  almost  always  the  case.   When,  however, 
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sulphuret  of  antimony  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  combined 
only  with  sulphurets  of  iron  or  of  other  metals  which 
cannot  he  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  stdphuretted 
hydrogen  <.as.  it  is  better  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  aqua 
rogia,  than  to  treat  the  compound  with  chlorine  gas.  The 
operator  then  dissolves  the  metallic  sulphurets  in  aqua 
rcgia;  and  if  sulphuret  of  antimony  be  present,  adds  tar- 
taric acid  to  the  solution,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
dilute  it  properly  with  water.  He  filters  the  separated 
sulphur,  and  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has 
been  formed,  by  a  salt  of  barytes.  He  again  filters  the 
solution,  precipitates  the  excess  of  the  barytic  salt  by 
sulphuric  acid,  ;iud  then  precipitates  the  antimony  and  the 
arsenic  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  He  lilters  the  solu- 
tion from  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  supersa- 
turates it  with  ammonia,  and  precipitates  the  iron  or  the 
other  metals  which  have  escaped  precipitation  by  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  applied  to  the  acid  solution,  by 
bilndrosulphurel  of  ammonia  now  applied  to  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  tartaric 
acid,  no  other  precipitant  can  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.—It  is  only  w  hen  nickel  is  present,  that  the  treatment 
of  the  compound  with  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  w  ith  aqua  regia :  the  reason  of  this  peculiar  distinc- 
tion is,  that  nickel  is  difficult  of  precipitation  from  neutral 
or  ammoniacal  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  sulphurets  by  chlorine  gas  is  different.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets,  are  completely 
decomposed  in  one  hour  from  the  time  when,  the  whole 
apparatus  being  full  of  chlorine  gas,  the  operator  begins 
to  heal  the  glass  bulb;  the  quantity  submitted  to  analysis 
being  supposed  to  be  a  few  grammes*.  No  part  of  the 
substance  then  remains  undecomposed  in  company  with 
the  fixed  metallic  chlorides.  Simple  metallic  sulphurets 
are  not  so  casiU  decomposed.  Still  more  tedious  is  the 
decomposition  of  compounds  formed  of  metallic  sulphurets 

*  A  gramme  i.snlxml  \o[  Kngli>l>  grains. 
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with  metallic  arseniurets  or  metallic  antimoniurets,  such 
as  arsenical  cobalt  (Glanzcobalt),  nickel-glance  (Nickel- 
glanz),  nickel-antimonial  ore  (Nickelspiesglanzerz).  These 
compounds  may  be  kept  in  quantities  of  only  a  very  few 
grammes,  continually  heated  and  exposed  to  an  incessant 
current  of  chlorine  gas  for  twelve  hours,  or  still  longer, 
and  yet  not  experience  a  complete  decomposition. 

When  the  decomposition  by  chlorine  has  not  been  com- 
plete, the  fixed  chlorides  remaining  in  the  bulb  must  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  undecomposed  substance  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  The  weight  of  this  portion  is  then 
determined,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
submitted  t<>  analysis.  If  chloride  of  silver  be  contained 
among  the  fixed  chlorides,  it  remains,  of  course,  with  the 
undecomposed  substance.  It  might,  indeed,  be  dissolved 
by  ammonia,  but  as  fused  chloride  of  silver  is  difficult  of 
solution  in  ammonia,  the  attempt  to  separate  these  sub- 
stances in  such  a  manner  only  renders  the  analysis  more 
complicated.  In  this  case,  the  decomposition  by  chlorine 
gas  is  consequently  less  worthy  of  recommendation. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets,  are  completely 
decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  even  when  employed  in  large 
pieces.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
all  the  native  sulphurets  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas,  in  the  state  of  powder.  One  reason  for 
recommending  this  precaution  is,  that  nearly  all  large 
pieces  of  these  substances,  when  first  acted  upon  by  heat, 
decrepitate,  by  which  small  portions  could  very  easily  be 
thrown  out  of  the  bulb,  and  might  even  pass  into  the  vessel 
which  serves  for  the  receiver. — The  other  metallic  sul- 
phurets, which  are  difficult  of  decomposition,  must  never 
be  employed  but  in  a  pulverized  state. 

Separatum  from  Antimony,  Bismuth,  and  Silver,  by  Hy- 
drogen Gas. — A  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  metallic  sul- 
phurets, are  converted  into  reguline  metals,  when  they  are 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  sulphurets,  can,  consequently,  be  found  by 
heating  them  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  depicted  at 
page  83.  When  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over,  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  pure  metals  remain  behind. 
()1* the  metallic  sulphurets  which  most  frequently  occur  in 
nature,  it  is  only  the  sulphurets  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
silver,  that  can  be  thus  converted  into  reguline  metals  b\ 
a  degree  of  heat  insufficient  to  melt  glass.  A  native  com- 
pound of  sulpliuret  of  antimony  with  sulphuret  of  silver, 
kin>\\n  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  Ruby  Silver 
(dunkles  Kothgiiltigerz),  can  he  converted  in  this  manner 
into  an  alloy  of  silver  and  antimony.  The  two  metals  can 
then  be  separated  and  estimated,  and  what  is  wanted  to 
make  up  the  original  weight  can  he  estimated  as  sulphur. 
This  method,  however,  can  only  be  followed  when  the 
compound  is  tree  from  the  slightest  traces  of  sulphuret  of 
arsenic. 

St  jHimthm  of  Sulpha n  t  of  Antimony  from  Oxide  of  Anti- 
mony.— When  a  substance  to  be  examined  consists  of  a 
metallic  sulphuret,  and  an  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  the 
examination  is  easy,  when  both  substances  can,  by  beini: 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  be  converted 
into  reguline  metals.  But,  among  all  the  metallic  sulphu- 
rcts which  form  compounds  with  oxides,  this  is  the  case 
with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  alone.  The  compounds  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  oxide  of  antimony  can  be 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  gas,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  described  at  page  (>5.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga> 
passes  away,  but  the  water  produced  by  the  combination 
of  a  portion  of  hydrogen  w  ith  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  is 
partly  condensed  in  the  glass  bulb  r/,  and  partly  absorbed 
hv  the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  tills  the  tube  //.  The 
operator  determines  the  quantity  of  the  metal  obtained,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  water  which  is  formed,  from  which  he 
easily  finds  the  quantity  of  the  oxide.  The  quantity  of 
the  sulphuret  is  calculated  from  that  of  the  oxide.  When 
the  c  ompound  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,  or 
when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  compound  is  taken  for 
examination,  the  operator  may  dispense  with  the  glass 
bulb  //,  and  connect  the  glass  tube  of  the  bulb  e  immedia- 
atcl\  with  the  tube  //.  This  method  of  analysis  is  preferable 
to  that  in  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  sought  to  be 
separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  means  of  a 
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weak  acid,  or  of  an  acid  salt,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  If 
the  substance  under  examination  be  in  a  very  finely-divided 
state,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed by  continued  boiling  with  cream  of  tartar  and  water. 

When  the  operator  has  to  examine  compounds  of  such 
metallic  sulphurets  with  oxides  as  cannot,  in  this  state,  be 
reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  he  must  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  obliged  to  treat  the  simple  metallic  sul- 
phurets. He  digests  a  weighed  portion  of  the  compound 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  determines  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphur  and  of  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid.  He 
then  lias  in  solution  the  metallic  oxide  originally  contained 
in  the  compound,  and  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid.  He  determines  the  total  quantity  of  oxide, 
and  then  calculates  the  relative  proportions  of  sulphuret 
and  of  oxide  contained  in  the  compound  submitted  to 
analysis. 

Quantitative  Est  imation  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  what  man- 
ner the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphates,  are 
analysed,  may  partly  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said  upon  that  point.  The  soluble  sulphates  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tated sulphate  of  barytes.  Before  proceeding  any  farther 
with  the  analysis,  it  is  proper  to  separate,  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  excess  of  barytes  remaining  in  the  filtered  solu- 
tion. The  operator  then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  the  base  which  was  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  solution  of  a  neu- 
tral sulphate  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  must  previously  be 
acidulated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Analysis  of  insoluble  Sulphates. — But  when  the  sulphate 
to  be  examined  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  several  basic  sulphates,  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the  solution  must  be  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  barytes. 

Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Barytes,  Strontian,  Lime, 
and  Lead.— When,  however,  the  sulphate  is  insoluble  in 
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acids,  or  at  least  is  very  slightly  soluble  (herein,  the  analysis 
must  lie  coniliu  ted  in  another  way.  Anions  the  insoluble 
or  diffic ultly  soluble  sulphates  which  are  here  alluded  to, 
are  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  barytes,  stron- 
tian,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is 
completely  decomposed  when  it  is  pulverised  and  boiled 
w  ith  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  fixed  product  of  this  operation  is 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  and  can  be  separated 
by  filtration  ;  it  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  can. 
after  the  weighing,  be  submitted  to  ignition;  but,  as  it  can 
lose  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  being  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  ignited  lime  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Instructions  respecting  this 
operation  have  been  given  at  page  17,  in  treating  of  the 
mode  of  estimating  the  oxalate  of  lime.  The  solution, 
filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  alcaline  sulphate,  contains  an  excess  of  alcaliue  carlM>- 
nate,  is  cautiously  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
precipitated  by  a  solution  ol  chloride  of  barium.  Hereupon, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  obtained,  from  the 
weight  of  which  the  operator  reckons  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  other  sulphates,  which  are  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  can  only  be  decomposed  bv 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  by  being  melted  therewith. 
One  part  of  the  insoluble  sulphate,  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  is  carefully  mingled,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
three  parts  of  carbonated  alcali,and  the  crucible  is  exposed 
to  such  a  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  melt.  If 
sulphate  of  lead  be  present,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
employ  too  strong  or  too  long-continued  a  heat,  otherwise 
a  portion  of  lead  might  be  separated  in  the  reguline  state, 
and  this  lead  might  combine  with  the  platinum  crucible 
and  vcr\  much  injure  it.  In  this  case,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
such  a  degree  of  beat  that  the  mass  does  not  completely 
run  together.  The  ignited  mass  is  afterwards  softened 
with  water.  It  the  compound  contain  no  oxide  of  lead, 
but  onlv  barvtes  and  strontian,  the  insoluble  substances 
remaining,  alter  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  are 
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carbonate  of  strontian  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  which, 
after  being:  washed,  are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
separated  and  estimated  in  the  manner  already  particular- 
ized. The  solution,  filtered  from  the  carbonated  earths, 
contains  the  alcaline  sulphate  and  the  excess  of  the  alca- 
line  carbonate  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition;  this 
solution  is  supersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
barytes,  the  operator  calculates  how  much  sulphuric  acid 
was  contained  in  the  insoluble  sulphate  .submitted  to 
analysis. 

If  the  sulphate  submitted  to  analysis  contained  lead, 
then  the  solution,  formed  by  treating  the  ignited  mass  with 
water,  contains  a  trace  of  oxide  of  lead.  When  it  is  not 
intended  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  this 
oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  by 
directly  applying  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  But  if 
the  operator  desires  to  determine  also  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  solution-,  he  supersaturates  the  liquid 
with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  He  then  filters  the  solution 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes  and  precipitates  the  trace  of 
lead,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  by  the  addition  of  liquid  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.— The  substance  which  remains  undis- 
solved, when  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  is 
protoxide  of  lead.  When  this  protoxide  is  pure,  it  is 
ignited  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  and  afterwards 
weighed;  but  when  it  contains  other  substances,  as,  for 
example,  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
the  oxide  of  lead  is  then  separated  from  the  foreign  sub- 
stances which  contaminate  it,  by  the  processes  which  have 
already  been  described. 

Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Chromic  Acid. — The 
separation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  chromic  acid,  and  of  the 
sulphates  from  the  chromates,  is  best  effected  as  follows : — 
The  compound  is  dissolved  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  and 
after  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid, 
the  solution  is  carefully  boiled  till  it  no  longer  produces  the 
odour  of  chlorine.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water. 

PART  II.  R 
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The  operator  can  first  precipitate  the  oxide  of  chromium 
by  ammonia,  ami  (hen,  alter  filterimr  the  solution  ami 
ac -ululating  it  by  muriatir  arid,  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  a  solution  of  a  barvtic  salt,  as  sulphate  of  barytcs, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  lirst  precipitate  the  sulphurir 
acid  l)V  a  solution  ol  barvtes,  and  afterwards,  by  ammonia, 
the  oxide  of  chromium;  yet,  in  the  latter  case,  the  excess 
of  har^tes  must  li.st  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric a<  id.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  muriatic  acid, 
lor  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  reduction  of  the  chromic 
acid  to  chnunic  oxide,  dare  not  be  made.  Such  an  addition 
would  render  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sulphurir 
acid  impossible. 

Analysis  of  /fy/ntsn/p/ta/t'sti/nt  ]  Fyposnlphitts  in  Solntito).— 
The  compounds  formed  by  the  other  acids  of  sulphur  with 
bases,  can  be  best  analysed  by  convening  them,  by  oxida- 
tion, into  sulphates,  and  then  treating  the  sulphates  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  oxidation  of  these  compounds  must,  however,  be 
effected  with  precaution.  Su|>posing  the  operator  to  have 
a  solution,  it  must  be  mixed  with  strong  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  regia,  and  digested,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  is  the  only  means  of  elfecting  a 
complete  oxidation  of  the  compound.  When  solutions  ol 
hyposulphates  are  acted  upon  in  the  cold,  oxidation  dors 
not  take  place.  To  prevent  any  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous aeid  gas,  it  is  proper  to  warm  the  solution  of  the 
substance  to  be  oxidised,  before  the  strong  nitric  acid  is 
added:  it  is  best  to  employ  the  fuming  nitric  acid  for  this 
purpose.  The  hyposulphites,  when  treated  in  this  manner, 
deposit  sulphur,  which,  however,  upon  continuing  the 
digestion,  is  partly,  and  often  completely,  redissolved  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  aeid. —  It  is  necessary  to  treat  in 
the  same  manner  the  solutions  of  the  acids  of  sulphur 
which  contain  less  oxygen  than  is  contained  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

Analysis  of  thy  Sulphites,  JJyposnlphatesy  and  Hyposul- 
phites.— When  the  compounds  formed  by  bases  with  the 
acids  of  sulphur  which  contain  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric 
acid,  are  presented  for  examination  in  the  dry  state,  they 
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are  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid.  If  the  operator  has 
oxidised  a  sulphite,  he  can  then,  provided  the  base  be  not 
volatile,  ignite  it  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  so  convert  it 
into  a  neutral  sulphate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
oxidised  one  of  the  hyposulphites  or  hyposulphites,  he  can 
only  venture  to  ignite  it,  after  having  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  base  to  it ;  because  the  salts  of  hyposulphurous 
and  hyposulphuric  acids  are  converted,  when  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  into  sulphates  with  excess  of  acid. 

Analysis  of  Hyposulphates. — To  analyse  dry  hyposul- 
phates,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  them  first  with  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  a  given 
quantity  to  ignition.  The  operator  then  obtains  a  neutral 
sulphate  which  can  be  weighed ;  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
water  of  crystallization  escape  during  the  ignition.  The 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  neutral  sulphate  contains 
half  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  was  contained  in  the 
hyposulphuric  acid  of  the  compound  analysed.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  hyposulphuric  acid, 
and  thence  the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Hyposulphuric  Acid, 
and  from  Sulphovinic  Acid.^-If  several  of  the  acids  of  sul- 
phur are  contained  in  one  solution,  and  the  respective 
quantities  are  to  be  estimated,  the  object  can  be  effected 
by  various  processes. — If  a  solution  contains  sulphuric 
acid  and  hyposulphuric  acid,  and  both  in  uncombined  con- 
dition, the  quantity  of  each  can  be  best  determined  by  the 
process  which  follows :  The  operator  adds  to  the  liquid  a 
solution  of  pure  barytcsin  excess  and  calculates  thequantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes ; 
during  the  filtration  of  which,  the  solution  and  precipitate 
must  be  protected  from  the  air.  To  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  barytes,  the  operator  cither  passes  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  solution  and  then  exposes  it  to  heat, 
or  else  slowly  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness  and  treats 
the  dry  mass  with  water.  In  either  case  he  separates  the 
free  barytes  as  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  barytes.  He  then 
filters  the  solution,  and  adds  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it 
occasions  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  He 
determines  the  quantity  of  barytes  in  the  precipitated  sul- 
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phatc  of  barytes,  and  calculates  how  much  hyposulphuric 
acid  is  necessary  to  saturate  that  quantity  of  base. — The 
analysis  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  when  a  solution, 
besides  containing  sulphuric  acid,  contains  the  compound 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  sulphovinic  acid,  and  which  much 
resembles  the  hyposulphuric  acid  in  its  properties. 

Separation  of  Sulphates  from  Hyposulphates. —  When, 
however,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  hyposulphuric  acid  are 
combined  with  bases,  and  the  quantity  of  each  acid  is 
nevertheless  to  be  determined,  it  is  best  to  effect  the  ana- 
lysis with  two  different  portions  of  the  compound.  W  ith 
one  portion  the  operator  determines  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  ordinary  manner;  that  is  to  say,  by 
precipitating  the  sedation  by  a  solution  of  barytes,  and 
calculating  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  He  treats  the  other  portion  of 
the  compound  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  hyposulphuric  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid,  by  the  process  of  oxidation  described  above.  W  hen 
this  is  effected,  he  precipitates  the  solution  by  a  salt  ol 
barytes,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  difference  in  the  two  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  indi- 
cated by  these  two  experiments,  furnishes  the  data  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  hyposulphuric  acid,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  hyposulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  compound 
submitted  to  analysis. 

Separation  of  Sulphates  from  Sulphites. — When  a  com- 
pound contains  both  sulphates  and  sulphites,  the  respective 
quantities  of  the  acids  can  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  in  this  case,  to  facilitate  the  determination 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  before  the  precipita- 
tion is  effected,  to  acidulate  the  solution  with  muriatic 
acid. 
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XLI.  PHOSPHORUS. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — Phosphoric 
ac  id  can  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenic  acid;  but  the  solution  in  which  it  is  dissolved 
must  contain  nothing  else,  except  nitric  acid,  which  can  do 
no  harm.  The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  of  pure  and  recently  ignited  protoxide  of 
lead ;  he  then  evaporates  the  whole  to  dryness  and  ignites 
the  residue  in  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule. 
The  quantity  of  dry  phosphoric  acid  is  found  by  deducting 
the  original  weight  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  from  the  weight 
of  the  ignited  mass. — The  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid 
likewise  requires  that  the  solution  contain  no  other  acid 
which  can  form  a  salt  of  lead  incapable  of  reduction,  by 
ignition,  to  pure  protoxido  of  lead. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phosj)horous  Acid  and  Hyjn- 
phosphorous  Acid. — Phosphorous  acid  and  hypophosphorous 
acid,  contained  in  solutions,  can  be  quantitatively  esti- 
mated in  a  similar  manner.  The  operator  adds  to  the 
solution  a  weighed  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  much  nitric  acid  as  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids  to  the  highest 
degree  of  oxidation.  When  the  whole  has  been  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  very  small  volume,  it  is  washed  into  a 
small  weighed  platinum  capsule  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness; the  dry  mass  is  then  ignited,  and  the  remainder  is 
weighed.  This  residual  matter  consists  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  lead.  The  weight  of  the  latter  being 
known,  can  be  deducted,  which  gives  the  weight  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  then  necessary  to  calculate  how 
much  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  is  equivalent 
to  this  weight  of  phosphoric  acid. — The  phosphorous  or 
hypophosphorous  acid  becomes  fully  converted  into  phos- 
phoric acid  during  the  ignition  ;  the  oxidation  is  produced 
by  the  nitrate  of  lead,  which  decomposes  at  that  period. 
The  ignition  must  be  performed  with  caution  ;  because  the 
mass  swells  up  when  heated,  and  a  loss  can  easily  be 
occasioned  by  incautious  management.  A  loss  can  be  also 
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occasioned,  during  the  ignition,  when  too  great  a  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  lend  has  been  employed;  for  in  that  ease 
too  great  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  this 
salt  has  the  disagreeable  property  of  strongly  decrepitating 
before  undergoing  decomposition. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  liases. — The  separa- 
tion ol 'phosphoric  acid  from  other  substances  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  dilliculties.  The  most  accu- 
rate method  of  determining,  in  the  analysis  of  the  phos- 
phates, the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain, 
consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of  the  base,  or  sub- 
stance combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a  gi\en  phosphate;  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  found  from  the  loss. 

Separation  of  J>hosphvri.c  Acid  front  Sulphuric  Acid.— 
Phosphoric  acid  can  be  very  accurately  separated  from 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  added 
in  excess  to  an  acid  solution.  Sulphate  of  barytes  then 
precipitates,  while  phosphate  of  barytes  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  indicates  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  the  iiltered  solution,  can  now  be  found  by 
saturating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  phos- 
phate of  barytes  is  precipitated:  this  is  not  a  method, 
however,  which  affords  an  accurate  result.  Supersatura- 
tion  with  ammonia  does  not  effect  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  bary  tes  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  portion 
of  barytes  remains  in  solution,  and  the  more  acid  the  solu- 
tion was,  the  greater  is  tin*  portion  of  barytes  which  remains 
dissolved  ;  for,  upon  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  a 
large  quantity  of  an  annnoniacal  salt  is  produced,  and  this 
it  is  that  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  barytes.  It  is  when 
muriatic  acid  is  contained  in  the  solutiou  that  the  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  bary  tes  which  escapes  prec  ipitation  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  Phosphate  of  barytes  is,  indeed, 
so  extremely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
that,  when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a 
solution  nf  phosphoric  acid,  which  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,  it  very   often  happens,  that  not 
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the  smallest  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barytes  is  pro- 
duced. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Arsenic, 
Tellurium,  and  Selenium. — The  separation  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  acids  of  arsenic  is  very  well  effected  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  on  being  led  through  an 
acid  solution,  precipitates  the  acids  of  arsenic,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  but  has  no  action  on  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  operator  then  determines,  from  the  weight 
of  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  quantity  of  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid.  The  particulars  of  this  opera- 
tion have  been  given  above,  at  page  199.  If  the  operator 
intends  to  determine  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  he 
must  effect  that  object  by  means  of  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the 
manner  described  above.  It  stands  for  itself,  that  the 
solution  must  contain  no  other  acid  capable  of  forming  a 
fixed  salt  with  protoxide  of  lead ;  it  may  contain  nitric 
acid,  because  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  heat ; 
but  it  must  not  contain  the  least  trace  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  excess  of  which  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully separated  before  the  addition  of  the  protoxide  of  lead. 
— By  the  same  process,  the  phosphoric  acid  could  Ixi  sepa- 
rated from  the  oxide  of  tellurium  and  from  selenious  acid, 
should  these  substances  occur  in  combination  with  it ;  yet 
it  would  be  still  better  to  separate  them  by  treatment  with 
sulphurous  acid. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Cad- 
tnium,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Cojiper,  Silver,  Mercury,  Tin,  and 
Antimony,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — When  phos- 
phoric acid  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of  cadmium,  lead, 
bismuth,  copper,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  or  antimony,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  an  acid, 
for  which  purpose  the  acid  which  it  is  best  to  take,  in  most 
cases,  but  not  when  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver  are  pre- 
sent, is  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  metallic  oxide  is  then  precipitated  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting  metallic  sul- 
phuret is  treated  according  to  the  methods  which  have  been 
already  described,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  equivalent 
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proportion  of  oxide.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  estimated  from  the  loss. 

Separa t'mn  of  ]*hosphoric  And  from  the  Oxides  of  Silnr 
ond  Lcad.—Wbcn  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the 
oxides  of  silver  and  lead,  another  mode  of  operating  may 
be  adopted.  The  compound  can  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  silver  precipitated  by  muriatic 
acid.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver, 
the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  calculated.  The 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  easy  of  inference. 
—If  protoxide  of  lead  be  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  phosphate,  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solution  occasions  the  entire 
precipitation  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  since  that  salt  is  quite 
insoluble  in  a  spirituous  solution.  From  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead  is  calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
then  inferred  from  the  loss. 

Analysis  of  Compounds  containing  Phosphoric  and  Arsenic 
Acids,  in  combination  with  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium,  Lead, 
liismnth,  Copper ,  Si  leer,  Mercury,  Tin,  and  Antimony. — 
If  the  compound  for  anahsis  consists  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  arsenic  acid,  combined  with  one  of  the  metallic  oxides 
which  are  prccipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  stdphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  analysis  may  be  performed  by  two  diffe- 
rent methods.  Compounds  of  the  kind  alluded  to  occur  in 
nature;  and  as  the  phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  acid  arc 
isomorphous,  they  replace  each  other  in  these  compounds  in 
ever-varying  proportions. — The  compound  is  dissolved  by 
an  acid.  In  most  cases  muriatic  acid,  but  in  a  few  cases 
nitric  acid,  forms  the  most  appropriate  solvent.  According 
to  one  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  metallic  oxide 
and  the  arsenic  acid  are  precipitated  together  by  sulphu- 
retted h\drogen  gas,  as  metallic  sulphurets.  Thesulpburet 
of  arsenic  is  then  separated  from  the  other  metallic  sul- 
phurct,  and  the  equivalent  proportions  of  arsenic  acid  and 
metallic  oxide  are  istimalcd  or  reckoned.  According  to 
the  other  method  of  analysis,  the  acid  solution  is  super- 
saluratid  with  ammonia,    mk!  then  mixed  with  such  a 
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quantity  of  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia  as  is  merely  suf- 
ficient to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxide.  After  filtration 
from  the  metallic  sulphuret,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  can  be 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  This  method  dare  not  be 
adopted  when  the  oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  are  con- 
tained in  the  compound,  since  the  sulphurets  of  these 
metals,  like  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  are  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  As  the  measures 
of  precaution  which  are  necessary  to  be  taken,  in  examina- 
tions of  this  nature,  have  been  minutely  detailed  in  their 
proper  places,  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  description  here. 
When  the  quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  and  of  the  metallic 
oxide  has  been  determined  by  the  above  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  aifected  neither 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  the  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  is  calculated  from  the  loss. — If  the  compound 
for  analysis  contain  phosphoric  acid,  arsenious  acid,  and 
one  of  the  above-named  metallic  oxides,  the  operation 
proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

Separation  of  Pftospkoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Cobalt, 
Zinc,  Iron,  Manganese,  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper, 
Silver,  and  Mercury,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — 
When  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  or  manganese,  the  compound  is  best  ana- 
lysed as  follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  phosphate  is 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the  acid  which  answers  best  is 
muriatic  acid;  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  as  metallic  sulphurets.  Upon  satu- 
rating the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  these  phosphates  with 
ammonia,  the  phosphate  itself  is  at  first  precipitated ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  it  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  ammonia.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  it  redis- 
solve  or  not;  for,  even  when  precipitated,  the  phosphate 
is  completely  decomposed  by  digestion  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia;  so  that  the  resulting  metallic  sul- 
phuret is  totally  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  sulphuret  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  metallic  oxide  which  existed  in  the  com- 
pound.  The  quantity  of  th  ^  phosphoric  acid  is  then  indi- 
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cutcrl  by  (he  loss.— Tt  is  possible  to  analyse,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides 
of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury.  It 
would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  analyse  the  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver  by 
this  process,  since  the  method  formerly  described  of  quan- 
titatively estimating  these  compounds  is  so  much  simpler. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  (  hnt- 
miitm,  I  raniiuiij  t\ichci>  >S'c.y  \aj  Fusion  with  Carbonate  of 
Potash. — The  compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  metallic  oxides  which  are  incapable 
of  precipitation,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  or  from  ammoniacal  solutions  b\ 
bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia, — such,  lor  example,  as  the 
oxides  of  chromium,  uranium,  and  nickel,— are  more  dilli- 
c  ult  of  examination.    When  the  compound  to  be  analyse  d 
is  that  formed  by  oxide  ol  nickel  with  the  phosphoric  acid, 
tlie  operator  might  dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  saturate 
the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  ac  t  on  it  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia.    By  this  means  the  oxide  of  nickel 
would  be  thrown  down  as  sulphuret  of  nickel ;  yet  this 
process,  as  was  observed  at  page  J)J,  is  not  without  its 
dilliculties.  When  the  compounds  to  be  analysed  are  those 
formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides  of  chromium 
and  uranium,  this  method  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
To  estimate,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  oxides 
contained  in  compounds  of  this  description,  it  is  necess;iry 
to  operate  as  follows:  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  com- 
pound is  mixed,  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  submitted  to  ignition. 
The  ignited  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  in 
which  the  resulting  alcaline  phosphate  and  the  excess  of 
alcaliue  carbonate  dissolve,  while  the  metallic  oxides 
remain  undissolved.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water 
and  weighed.   The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whic  h 
was  previously  combined  with  the  metallic  oxides,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  loss. — The  precipitated  metallic  oxides  must 
always  be  rcdissolvcd  in  muriatic:  acid  and  be  again  preci- 
pitated; for  the  y  commonly  contain  ah  ali  in  quantity  by 
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no  means  inconsiderable,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  them  by  washing.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  when  this  process  is  employed  to  separate  peroxide 
of  uranium  from  phosphoric  acid,  since  peroxide  of  ura- 
nium forms  a  chemical  compound  with  the  potash  or  soda 
employed.  This  compound  must  be  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  from  which  peroxide  of  uranium  can  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  heated  to  redness,  and  then 
weighed. — Berzelius  employed  this  method  of  sepa- 
rating phosphoric  acid  from  peroxide  of  uranium,  when 
engaged  in  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  called  Uranite. 

The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  metallic  oxides 
can  be  effected  in  a  great  number  of  cases  by  the  above 
method  of  fusion  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  essentia]  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  that  the  metallic  oxides  contained  in  the  phos- 
phates thus  analysed,  be  perfectly  insoluble  in  carbonated 
and  caustic  potash.  It  is  better,  however,  in  most  cases, 
to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  or  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  methods  not 
only  effect  a  more  accurate  separation,  but  one  which  is 
accompanied  by  fewer  difficulties. 

Sejmration  of  Phosphorus  from  Copper,  Iron,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt. — The  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  such  metals 
as  are  precipi table  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  or  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are  treated 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  with  the  help  of  heat  They 
are  then  completely  dissolved,  even  when  they  contain 
much  phosphorus,  of  which  they  leave  no  residue.  The 
solution  is  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
acid  solution  of  a  metallic  phosphate.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  metals  which  combine  with  phosphorus  to 
form  phosphurets.  These  are  chiefly  copper,  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt;  yet  these  four  metals  combine  with  phos- 
phorus in  a  great  variety  of  proportions.— The  phosphurets 
of  the  metals  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  acid,  are 
able  to  decompose  water,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
arc  not  in  the  least  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  not  even 
when  heated. 
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Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Earths. — The 
.separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  noii-alcalinc  earths 
is  often  accompanied  by  extraordinary  difficulties.  The 
phosphates  of  these  earths  are  so  similar  to  the  pure  earths, 
that  even  the  most  distinguished  chemists  have,  and  that 
in  quantitative  analyses  too,  quite  overlooked  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  \  ttria. — Phosphoric 
acid  forms  with  yttria,  a  compound  which  occurs  in  nature. 
To  separate  these  two  substances,  Berzelius  (Poggen- 
oorff's  Annnlcn,  B.  in.  p.  204)  directs  us  to  melt  the 
compound  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  melted  mass  is  af- 
terwards treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  leaves  the  yttria  undissolved. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Alumina. — Most  par- 
tieularly  difficult  is  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
alumina.  The  phosphate  of  alumina  behaves  towards 
caustic  potash,  pretty  nearly  like  pure  alumina,  so  that  n<» 
separation  can  thus  be  effected.  Neither  can  phosphoric 
acid  be  separated  from  alumina  by  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  because  phosphate  of  alumina  is  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda.  According  to  Bkrzi: Lit  s 
(  Aunales  de  Chi  line  et  de  Phi/sifjuey  T.  XII.  p.  15),  the 
analysis  of  this  compound  can  be  successfully  performed 
as  follows:  The  proper  quantity  of  the  compound  is  first 
finely  pulverised  and  weighed,  ft  is  then  mingled  in  a 
platinum  crucible  with  very  finely  pulverised  and  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is 
afterw  ards  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  a  red  heat.  If  the 
compound  consists  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina, 
the  mixture  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
parts  of  the  compound  be  accompanied  by  one  and  a  halt 
paits  of  silicic  at  id,  and  about  six  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  silicic  acid  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  silicates 
is  best  adapted  to  this  use;  but  if  that  should  be  wanting, 
finely-levigated  rock  crystal  may  be  employed  in  its  place, 
and  answers  nearly  as  well.  The  ignited  mass  is  digested 
with  water,  the  insoluble  matter  is  filtered,  and  washed 
with  water.  The  solution  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
flic  c\rcss  of  carbonate  <>l  >oda.    The  residue  consists  of 
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silicic  acid  combined  with  alumina  and  soda.  A  small 
quantity  of  silicate  of  soda  is,  however,  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion. To  precipitate  this  portion,  the  solution  is  digested 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  small  precipitate 
then  produced  is  added  to  the  mass  which  was  filtered 
from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  mass  is  then  treated  With 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness. The  silicic  acid  is  thereby  rendered  insoluble.  A 
capsule  of  platinum  or  porcelain  is  employed  for  this 
evaporation.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened,  in  a  uniform 
manner,  with  muriatic  acid,  and  after  some  time,  is  treated 
with  water.  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  employed  then 
remains  undissolved.  The  alumina  dissolves,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  any  other  bases  are  present,  they  will  be  dissolved  with 
the  alumina.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com- 
monly estimated  from  the  loss,  provided  the  compound 
contain  no  other  acid  capable  of  forming:  a  soluble  salt 
with  soda.  If,  however,  the  operator  wishes  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  a  direct  experiment, 
and  with  all  the  accuracy  that  the  case  admits  of,  he  must 
employ  the  methods  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 

The  method  employed  by  Fuchs,  to  separate  phosphoric 
acid  from  alumina (Schwbiggbr's  Jahrb. T.xxiv.  p.127), 
is  the  following:  The  weighed  compound  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  to  this  solution,  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  (liquor  of  flints)  is  added.  This  pro- 
duces  a  thick  slimy  mass,  which  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
made  to  boil.  A  strong  precipitate  is  then  produced,  which 
is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash.  This  precipitate  is 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  siliceous  jelly  produced 
is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  silicic  acid  is  then  separated 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  process  of  Bkrzelius.  The 
liquid  having  been  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.— The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  contains 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  existed  in  the 
phosphate  of  alumina. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Magnesia. — Phos- 
phoric acid  could  probably  be  separated  from  magnesia 
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by  igniting  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  potash,  ami 
treat  ill!;  the  ignited  mass  with  water.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  experiment,  whether  this  method  of 
separation  is  followed  by  accurate  results. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Lime,  Barytes,  ami 
St ron tio n.  —The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  lime, 
barytes,  and  strontian,  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  easy  to  obtain  very  accurate  results. 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  an 
acid,  and  that  most  adapted  to  this  object  is  muriatic  a<  ill. 
If,  now,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  barytes  onh, 
the  acid  sedation  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  barvtes  is 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  weight  of  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the 
quantity  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is,  in  this  process,  to  be  inferred  from  the  loss. — When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  stron- 
tian or  lime,  then  alcohol,  instead  of  w  ater,  is  added  to  the 
muriatic  acid  solution.  The  earths  are  afterwards  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  sulphates  are  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  therefore  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  liltered,  edul- 
corated with  alcohol,  and  then  ignited.  After  ignition,  the 
weight  is  determined,  and  the  quantity  of  strontian  or  lime 
is  calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  esti- 
mated from  the  loss. 

Separation  of  Jihosphoric  Acid  from  Potash  and  Soda. — 
Kvcn  when  the  jihosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the  two 
alcalics,  potash  and  soda,  its  quantitative  estimation  is. 
according  to  M I tschkkmch  (  Jnnalcs  de  Chiaiie  t  t  </# 
J}hi/shjnr,  T.  J).  •%*!>),  best  elfected  by  determining 
the  quantity  of  the  base  by  experiment,  and  inferring  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  loss.  The  method 
of  operating  is  as  follows  :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phate is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  in  excess.  The  phosphoric  acid  combines 
with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  fully  precipitated,  even 
when  the  compound  under  analysis  is  an  acid  phosphate; 
because  the  phosphate  of  lead  is  almost  utterly  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid.    The  resulting  precipitate  is  filtered.  The 
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excess  of  protoxide  of  lead  could  be  separated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  would  throw  down  sulphuret  of  lead ;  but  it  is  better, 
because  less  circumstantial,  to  mix  the  solution  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to  expose  the  whole 
to  heat.  The  excess  of  lead  is  thereby  precipitated  as 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  separated  by  tilt  ration, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  what  then  remains  is  heated  to 
redness.  The  result  is  a  carbonated  alcali,  which  must  be 
weighed.  But  when  the  weighing  cannot  be  effected  with 
tfreat  accuracy,  as  is  the  case  when  the  substance  is  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  the  substance  is  treated  with  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  chloride  or  sulphate  is  eva- 
porated, ignited,  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  alcali  is 
then  reckoned,  while  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  inferred  from  the  loss. — The  precipitation  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  cannot  be  so  well  effected  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  as  by  the  acetate  of  lead ;  for  the  phos- 
phate of  bary  tes  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  when 
the  substance  analysed  is  an  acid  phosphate,  the  solubility 
of  the  resulting  phosphate  is  considerably  increased,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  ammonia  to  the  solution. 
The  excess  of  bary  tes  can,  moreover,  not  be  so  effectually 
removed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  by  sulphuric  acid. 
If  it  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  ammonia  has 
previously  been  added  to  the  solution,  to  facilitate  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  phosphate  of  barytes,  then  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The  evil  which  hence 
results  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  the  fixed  alcaline  sulphate,  without  suf- 
fering a  loss  by  the  ignition. 

S<yaration  from  Lithia. — Great  difficulties  attend  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  lithia,  particularly 
when  soda  is  also  present.  Bbrzblius  (Poggendorpf's 
Annalen,  B.  iv.  p.  247),  has  employed  the  following 
method  of  decomposing  these  compounds:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  mingled  and  melted  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  melted  mass  is  carefully  pulverized,  and  then 
boiled  with  water.    The  liquid  then  contains  lime,  with 
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tlu*  whole  quantity  of  the  alcalics,  in  tho  state  of  carbonates, 
while  phosphate  of  lime  remains  undissolved.  The  solu- 
tion is  now  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  the  oxalate  of  lime 
is  filtered,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  iirnited.  The  carbonated  alcali  thus  obtained 
is  next  weighed.  If  the  compound  contain  soda  or 
potash,  it  must  lie  separated  from  the  lithia  by  the  process 
described  at  page  II. 

Ana  fusts  of  Phosphates  containing  sereraf  liases. — The 
analysis  of  the  phosphates  becomes  difficult,  when  tri- 
phosphoric acid  is  combined  with  several  bases  at  once; 
unless,  indeed,  these  bases  can  be  all  precipitated  as  me- 
tallic sulphurets,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.    A  case  of  this  sort  is  presented,  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  at  once  with  a  metallic  oxide 
and  w  ith  an  earth.   The  analysis  is  then  c licet ed  as  follow  >: 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  ignited  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ignited  mass 
is  treated  with  water.  This,  in  most  cases,  dissolves  only  tlie 
excess  of  carbonate  of  alcali,  and  the  newly-formed  phos- 
phate of  alcali.   The  bases,  wit li  which  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  previously  combined,  remain  behind  undissolved:  thc\ 
are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  separated  according  t«» 
methods  which  have  been  already  described. — According 
however,  to  this  method  of  analysing  the  phosphates,  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  alumina  from  such  metallic  oxides  as 
can  only  be  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia. — To  separate  the  bases  which  occur 
together  in  compounds  that  contain  phosphate  of  lime  w  ith 
protophosphate  or  perphosphate  of  iron,  Bekzelii  s  (Jnh- 
resbericht,  IN*J"2,  p.  1:21)  employs  a  method  which  w  as  first 
recommended  by  1 1  i:rschi:l(  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ.  V.  ^  i. 
p.  :)00),  for  the  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  other 
oxides.    The  compound  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the 
iron,  if  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid 
to  peroxide.    Thereupon,  the  liquid  is  saturated  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia; or  rather,  so  much  of  the  solution  is  added,  that  a 
slight  precipitation  begins  to  be  produced.    The  mixture 
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is  then  boiled.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  thereby  precipi- 
tated, while  the  phosphate  of  lime  remains  in  solution. 
This  method  is  grounded  upon  .the  fact,  that  the  neutral 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  boiliiig.  But  as  a  small  portion  of  peroxide  of 
iron  can  remain  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  a  little  free  acid,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
alcali  to  the  filtered  solution,  and  to  boil  it  again,  until  it 
has  become  so  slightly  acid,  that  peroxide  of  iron  can  no 
longer  remain  dissolved  in  it  As  the  precipitated  basic 
salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  has  often  the  propensity  to  pass 
through  the  filter,  Berzblius  has  found  it  to  be  advanta- 
geous, to  clear  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  which  makes  the  peroxide  of  iron  conglobe 
better.  The  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  always  contains 
phosphoric  acid.  It  must,  therefore,  be  redissolved  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  iron  is  precipitated,  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution  in  which  the  lime 
is  dissolved,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  after  which, 
the  lime  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohoL 

Method  of  Analysing  the  Phosphates  which  are  insoluble  in 
Acids,— In  the  analysis  of  the  phosphates,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  all  acid,  neutral,  and  basic 
compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  are  soluble  in  acids,  yet  a 
preat  number  of  acid  phosphates  become  insoluble  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when 
they  have  been  heated  to  redness.  An  insoluble  phosphate 
of  this  description  can  be  decomposed  by  melting  a  weighed 
portion  of  it,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subsequently  treating  the 
melted  mass  with  water.  But  the  following  mode  of  operat- 
ing is  less  circumstantial :  The  insoluble  compound  is  pul- 
verised, and  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  is  placed  in  a  pretty 
large  platinum  capsule.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time,  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  evaporate  entirely.    Water  is  afterwards 
added  with  caution,  upon  which  the  compound  completely 
dissolves,  provided  the  base  of  the  phosphate  is  not  one  of 

PART  II.  s 
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those  whose  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid  arc  eithe  r 
insoluble  or  but  difficultly  soluble ;  such,  for  example,  as 
protoxide  of  lend,  bine,  strontian,  or  bnrytes. 

Prrcij/ttfititiit  of  P/titsjt/n>ric  Acid  by  Solutions  of  Lv*uL 
Limcy  and  B<nytcx.—\\\  none  of  the  methods  of  separating 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  bases  which  have  hitherto  been 
treated  of,  has  it  been  mentioned  in  what  manner  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  can,  in  the  examination  of 
the  phosphates,  be  directly  determined  by  experiment. 
The  direct  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be 
effected  with  such  accuracy  as  that  of  many  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  phosphates  which  unques- 
tionably give  the  most  accurate  results,  are  those  in  which 
the  quantity  of  the  base  is  determined  by  experiment,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  from  the 
loss.  In  many  cases,  however,  particularly  when  a  great 
number  of  bases  are  present,  it  can  be  of  use,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  experiment.  If  the 
base  has  been  separated  from  the  phosphoric  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  every  trace  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  has  been  expelled,  by  a  long-continued 
heat,  from  the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
metallic  sulphuret,  then  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  can  be  estimated  as  follow  s :  The  solution  is  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  solution  of  a 
salt,  with  the  base  of  which  the  phosphoric  acid  can  form 
an  insoluble  compound.  The  substances  commonly  chosen 
for  this  purpose  are  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of 
barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  The  solutions  of  the  lead 
salts  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  precipitants  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  w  hen  they  are  employed,  it  is  proper  to  satu- 
rate the  solution  accurately  with  ammonia.  When  the 
acid  solution  has  been  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  it 
can,  indeed,  be  still  precipitated  by  fi  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  or  phosphate  of  barytes  must  be  rapidly 
filtered,  and  must,  during  the  filtering,  be  carefully  shel- 
tered from  the  air,  otherwise  it  can  easily  be  contaminated 
by  carbonate  of  the  same  earth.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  phosphate  of  barvtcs  is  not  altogether 
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insoluble  |n  a  liquid  which  contains  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  appears  to  be  less  soluble  than 
that  of  barytes  in  such  a  solution ;  and  on  this  account,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  better  adapted  than  one  of 
chloride  of  barium,  to  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  base  has  been  separated  from  the  phosphoric  acid 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  metallic  sulphuret  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
is  warmed  until  every  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
expelled.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  manner  described 
above. — If  the  solution  from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
to  be  precipitated  contains  carbonate  of  alcali,  or  even 
caustic  alcali,  it  must  be  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  vessel  which  contains  it,  after  being  loosely  covered, 
must  be  set  aside  for  some  time  (about  twenty-four  hours), 
to  afford  the  free  carbonic  acid  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  an  ammoniacal 
solution  by  chloride  of  calcium,  is  best  performed  in  a 
glass  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork.  It  is  thereby  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  is  effectually  prevented.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  allowed  to  subside  properly  in  the 
flask,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  finally  the 
precipitate  is  brought  upon  the  filter,  and  edulcorated. 

One  can  never  tell,  with  certainty,  what  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  precipitates  which  hav  e  been  thrown  down  from 
solutions  of  phosphates,  by  salts  of  lead,  lime,  or  barytes. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reckon  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  precipi- 
tate. This  is  particularly  the  case,  when  phosphate  of 
barytes,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  has  been  precipitated  from 
an  ammoniacal  solution,  by  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride 
of  calcium ;  for  the  precipitate  then  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  neutral  and  basic  salts  in  indeterminate  proportions. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  the  precipitates,  has,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  determined  by  experiment.  This  examination  is 
effected  in  the  simple  manner  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.    The  precipitate,  after  ignition,  is  first  treated  with 
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sulphuric  acid,  and  fh(  n,  it'  it  consist  of  phosphoric  acid 
mid  barytes,  with  water.  Hut  when  protoxide  of  lead,  or 
lime,  has  been  used  to  precipitate  tin-  phosphoric  acid,  the 
mixture  of  the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  must  be 
diluted  with  spirits  of  wine  instead  of  water.  The  weight 
of  the  resulting  sulphate  is  then  determined,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  bantes,  lime,  or  protoxide  of  h  ad  is  calculated, 
knowing  the  weight  of  tin4  base,  the  operator  finds  with 
ease  the  weight  of  th  •  phosphoric  acid  which  was  combined 
with  it. 

(Jttttti  ft  fatter  S<  para iioit  of  P/atsp/tafrs  from  Sulphates. — 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  becomes 
still  more  uncertain,  when  the  compound  contains  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  can,  it  is  true,  l>e  easily 
separated  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  which  re- 
agent, as  has  been  remarked  above,  precipitates  sulphuric 
acid  from  an  acid  solution,  but  can  precipitate  phosphoric 
acid  only  from  a  neutralised  solution.  Hut  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  precipitated  by  barytes,  it  is  not 
possible,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  to  throw- 
down  the  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  barytes,  by  supersa- 
turating the  liltered  solution  with  ammonia.  The  joint 
quantitative  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid  scarcely  ever  succeeds,  except  when  the  acids  are 
combined  with  metallic  oxides  which  can  lie  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In 
this  case,  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  metallic  oxides  are 
precipitated  as  metallic  sulphurets,  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  solution  is  liltered,  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barytes  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  calculated.  The  solution  liltered  from  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  is  now  cautiously  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, ami  the  dry  residue  is  ignited  and  weighed.  There- 
upon, it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  much  barytes  the 
dr\  residue  contains,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  the  quan- 
tity of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  loss:  to  this  end.  the 
ignited  mass  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
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quantity  of  the  barytes  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  resulting  sulphate  of  barytes.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  in  adding  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  to  add  very  little 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  quantity  of  the  excess  which  it  is  proper  to  add, 
is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  When 
too  much  nitrate  of  barytes  has  been  employed,  great  dis- 
advantages are  produced.  During  the  ignition,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  decomposed, 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  carbonate  of  barytes.  This  is,  of  course,  obtained,  after 
the  ignition,  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  phosphate  of 
barytes,  and  being  weighed  with  that  substance,  gives  an 
incorrect  result. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Caustic 
Potash. — A  practice  often  followed  in  the  examination  of 
phosphates,  is  that  of  precipitating  the  bases  by  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash,  and  separating  them  thus  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  But  the  results  afforded  by  this  method  are 
just  as  far  short  of  accuracy  as  the  results  afforded  by 
treating  the  arseniates  with  caustic  potash  (page  204).  It 
very  seldom  happens,  that,  by  the  employment  of  ever  so 
great  an  excess  of  caustic  potash',  the  phosphoric  acid  can 
be  fully  separated  from  the  precipitated  metallic  oxides. — 
The  method,  too,  according  to  which  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  precipitated  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  previous 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  base  of  the  phosphate,  is,  as  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  little  worthy 
of  employment  here,  as  a  similar  process  in  the  analysis  of 
the  arseniates  (page  204). 

Method  of  Analysing  the  Phosphites  and  Hypophosphites. 
— When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  phosphorous  and 
hypophosphorous  acids  with  bases  are  to  be  analysed, 
they  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  converted  into  phosphates, 
and  then  examined  by  the  processes  which  have  been 
given  above.  The  best  way  to  convert  the  phosphites 
and  hypophosphites  into  phosphates  is,  to  put  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  into  a  small  shallow  platinum 
capsule,  to  pour  nitric  acid  over  it,  to  evaporate  the  whole 
to  dryness,  and  cautiously  to  ignite  the  remainder.  When 
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treated  in  this  manner,  t he  neutral  phosphites  yield  neutral 
phosphates,  while  the  neutral  hypophosphites  yield  at  id 
phosphates.— The  quantitative'  estimation  of  the  phosphites 
would  he  very  simple,  were  it  only  necessary  to  dissolve 
(he  compound  in  water  or  in  an  acid,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  hase  alone.    Hut  since  all  the 
phosphites  contain  water,  which  cannot  he  expelled  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  those 
salts,  it  follows  that  what  is  learned  by  precipitating  the 
base  of  the  phosphites,  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  phosphor- 
ous acid  merely,  but  that  of  the  acid  and  the  water  taken 
together.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  convert  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  phosphite  into  phosphate,  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  phosphate,  and  then  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  base.    By  this  process,  the  operator  finds  how 
much  phosphoric  acid  has  been  produced  by  oxidation, 
from  which  he  can  easily  reckon  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phorous acid  which  has  been  oxidised;  and  when  he  has 
thus  found  the  quantity  of  the  base  and  the  acid  contaiued 
in  the  phosphite  submitted  to  analysis,  he  infers  what 
must  he  the  quantity  ol  the  w  ater,  from  the  loss  of  weight. 
— The  compounds  of  the  phosphorous  acid  with  alcalies 
are  soluble  in  water.    The  compounds  of  the  same  acid 
with  other  bases  are  only  soluble  in  acids. 

The  hypophosphites  are  all  soluble  in  water;  the  bases 
can  therefore  he  precipitated  from  the  solutions,  and  quan- 
titatively estimated  by  the  usual  processes.  AY  hen  the 
hypophosphorous  acid  is  combined  with  metallic  oxides, 
the  metallic  oxides  can  e\en  be  precipitated  by  alcalies, 
provided  they  be  such  as  alcalies  are  capable  of  precipi- 
tating. AN  hen  earths  are  combined  with  the  hypophos- 
phorous acid,  they  may  be  thrown  down  by  their  appro- 
priate pre<  ipitauts,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing 
sections.— -If  the  operator,  in  analysing  such  salts,  wishes 
to  determine  the  quantity,  not  only  of  the  acid  but  of  the 
wate  r,  of  which  sometimes  the  whole,  sometimes  but  a  por- 
tion, is  necessar\  to  the  existence  of  the  salt,  the  method 
after  which  he  must  operate  is  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and 
cxaporutcd  with  it  to  drwicss;  the  dr\  mass  is  iheu  ignited. 
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The  hypophosphorous  acid  is  thereby  oxidised.  The  com- 
pound is  now  weighed ;  after  which,  the  quantity  of  its 
base  is  determined  experimentally,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
hyhophosphite  is  reckoned  from  the  loss.  When  the 
quantity  oi  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  thus  ascertained, 
that  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid  which  served  to  produce 
it,  is  learned  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  substance  examined  is  indicated  by  the 
loss.  But  in  operating  in  this  manner,  we  stumble  upon 
a  singular  difficulty.  The  hypophosphites,  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  are  converted  into  acid  phosphates.  The 
latter,  after  ignition,  become  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  are  consequently  difficult  of  decomposition.  To  render 
them  soluble,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  Or, 
to  prevent  the  difficulty,  the  hypophosphite  to  be  analysed, 
may,  before  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  be 
mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  base. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Phosphorous  Acid  or 
Hypophosphorous  Acid. — When  phosphoric  acid  and  phos- 
phorous acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  and  hypophosphorous 
acid,  are  contained  together  in  a  solution,  and  the  quantity 
of  each  is  to  be  determined,  the  operation  can  be  accurately 
effected  as  follows:  The  solution  is  poured  by  degrees 
and  in  small  quantities,  into  a  solution  of  pcrchloride  of 
mercury,  which  must  be  fully  saturated.  This  caution  is 
necessary,  because  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid  solution 
under  examination  were  to  be  poured  at  once  into  the 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  solution  were  to  be  poured  into  the  former,  then 
the  mercury  could  be  easily  separated  in  the  metallic  state, 
an  occurrence  which  must  be  particularly  guarded  against. 
When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  there  soon 
begins  to  fall  down  a  precipitate  of  protochloridc  of  mer- 
cury, exhibiting  the  splendour  of  mother  of  pearl ;  this 
precipitate  gradually  increases  in  quantity;  yet,  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  the  solution  to  a  warm  digestion  for 
a  great  number  of  days  together,  as  the  protochloridc  of 
mercury  docs  not  otherwise  completely  precipitate.  The 
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protoehloride  of  mercury  is  then  gathered  upon  a  weighed 
lilter,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  until  it 
coasts  to  lose  weight  ;  its  weight  is  then  finally  deter- 
mined.   From  the  weight  of  the  resulting:  protoehloride  of 
inereury,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  oxygen  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  to 
elfect  its  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid;  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  can  be 
readily  inferred.    Tin*  said  quantity  of  oxygen  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  proto- 
ehloride of  mercur\  ;  for  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  on 
hciuir  converted  into  protoehloride  of  mercury,  loses  pre- 
cisely the  half  of  its  chlorine. — Another  quantity  of  tin- 
liquid  for  anal\ sis  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  paire  24ih    The  object  of  this 
operation  is,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  either  already  formed  in  the  .solution,  or  can 
be  produced  by  the  phosphorous  or  h\ pophosphorous  acid 
it  contains,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid  which  fur- 
nishes the  requisite  oxygen.    As  the  operator  learns,  from 
the  lirst  operation,  how  much  phosphoric  acid  is  produced 
by  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  of  the  solu- 
tion, he  has  only  to  deduct  this  from  the  whole  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  indicated  by  the  second  operation,  to  learn 
the  actual  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
liquid  submitted  to  analysis.-- This  method  is  adapted  to 
the  analysis  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  deliquescence  of 
phosphorus  in  moist  air.    It  never  happens,  that  the  three 
acids  of  phosphorus  are  contained  in  the  same  solution, 
and  have  to  be  individually  estimated. 

S, [Hmitiun  of  P/msjtlmtvs  from  J^tos/t/ntes  or  Ifi/ftoj>/ft»- 
p/iifrs. — When  compounds  of  phosphates  with  phosphites 
or  hypophosphites  are  to  be  examined,  they  must  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  if  not  soluble  in  water,  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  solution,  in  the  lirst  case,  must  be  acidulated  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  operation  is  then  proceeded  with,  in 
the  manner  just  described. 
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XLII.  SILICIUM. 

Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  by  Evaporation. — The  quantity 
of  silicic  acid  contained  in  an  alcaline  or  acid  solution 
can  be  determined  by  only  one  method :  This  consists  in 
evaporating  the  solution  to  perfect  dryness,  to  render  the 
silicic  acid  insoluble.  When  the  solution  is  alcaline,  it 
must,  previous  to  the  evaporation,  be  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid.  The  dry  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water, 
upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.  It  is 
filtered,  edulcorated,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
Before  it  is  submitted  to  ignition,  however,  it  must  be 
rendered  completely  dry;  otherwise,  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce dust,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  portion  of  it  might 
very  easily  be  lost.  The  platinum  crucible  which  con- 
tains the  silicic  acid,  must,  when  the  ignition  is  finished, 
be  immediately  covered  with  a  cover  which  shuts  close. 
When  it  has  become  cool,  it  is  weighed.  If  the  ignited 
silicic  acid  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  crucible  without  a 
cover,  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  quicker  than  most 
other  pulverulent  substances. 

A  variety  of  compounds  are  formed  by  silicic  acid  with 
other  oxides.  Some  of  these  are  very  easily  decomposed 
by  stronger  acids,  while  others  withstand  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  acids.  The  method  of  analysis  is  quite 
different  with  those  compounds  of  silicic  acid  which  are 
easily  decomposed  by  other  acids,  from  that  of  those  which 
are  not  attackable  by  acids.  A  list  of  native  compounds 
of  silicic  acid,  in  which  those  that  are  decomposable  by 
acids  are  distinguished  from  those  that  cannot  be  so  de- 
composed, has  been  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Acids— The  analysis  of  the 
silicates  which  are  decomposable  by  acids,  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  the  other  silicates.  The  analyst  commonly 
employs  pretty  concentrated  muriatic  acid  in  the  decom- 
position of  these  compounds.  It  is  only  in  particular 
cases  that  nitric  acid  is  taken  for  this  purpose ;  and  still 
seldomer  that  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  Although  most  of 
the  siliceous  compounds  are  capable  of  being  decomposed 
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by  sulphuric  arid,  when  finely  pulverised  and  digested 
therewith,  y«*t  we  make  hut  little  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  solvent  of  silicates,  because  its  employment  is  attended 
with  a  variety  of  disadvantages,  which  will  hereafter  be 
taken  into  consideration. — The  siliceous  compound  to  be 
examined,  is  finely  pulverised  without  the  addition  of 
water,  and,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  accurately 
weighed,  is  warmed  very  slightly,  in  a  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  which  is  heated  in  the  best  manner 
when  placed  in  the  pipe  of  a  heated  stove.  The  operator 
must  hereby  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  using  a  heat 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  because  many  of  these 
compounds  contain  water  or  other  volatile  constituents, 
which  in  such  circumstances  would  in  part  be  set  at 
liberty.  Besides  this,  the  greater  part  of  such  compounds, 
when  deprived  by  heat  of  their  volatile  constituents,  arc 
no  longer  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  acids.  The 
weighed  portion  of  the  pulverised  compound  is  placed  in 
a  glass,  which  can  be  closely  shut  by  a  glass  plate  ;  it  is 
therein  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  The  different  com- 
pounds of  silicic  acid  are  differently  decomposed.  Willi 
many,  the  decomposition  takes  place  almost  instantane- 
ously; the  silicic  acid  separates  in  the  state  of  a  jelly, 
and,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  has  not  been 
used,  absorbs  all  the  acid,  and  forms  a  sw  elled,  gelatinous 
dry  mass.  Other  compounds,  though  also,  when  in  a 
finely  pulverised  state,  easily  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid,  give  up  the  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  powder,  and 
form  no  jelly.  < >thcr  silicates,  again,  are  decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid  with  difficulty,  and  must  be  exposed  to  its 
action  in  a  very  finely-divided  condition,  and  be  obliged 
to  undergo  a  long  dige  stion,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  before 
the  decomposition  is  effected. — The  decomposed  gelati- 
nized compound  is  iirst  treated  with  a  little  water;  the 
silicic  acid  then  se  parates  in  light  /locks.  Before  filtering 
it  from  the  solution,  the  operator  must  examine  whether 
the  acid  has  decomposed  the  compound  completely.  This 
is  ascertained,  in  ail  cases  w  here  compounds  of  silicic  acid 
are  decomposed  by  acids,  in  a  \ery  simple  manner:  A 
ulass  rod  is  rubbed  against  the  bottom  and  sides  of  tin- 
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vessel ;  if  this  produce  a  creaking  similar  to  that  which  is 
heard  when  fine  sand  is  rubbed  between  two  pieces  of 
glass,  it  indicates  that  the  compound  is  not  yet  fully 
decomposed,  since  the  creaking  is  produced  by  the  unde- 
composed  mineral  powder.  It  will  also  be  found  in  these 
cases,  that  a  heavy  powder  lies  under  the  flocks  of  silicic 
acid.  The  liquid  must  then  be  poured  off  while  the  silicic 
acid  is  in  suspension,  and  the  undecomposed  powder  must 
be  treated  with  a  new  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  When 
occurring  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  which  are  easily 
decomposed  by  acids,  this  undecomposed  powder  can  in 
most  cases  be  held  to  proceed  from  foreign  substances, 
enclosed  in  the  silicate  and  not  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion by  acids.  In  this  case,  the  powder  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  water,  and  the  lighter  silicic  acid  is  poured 
off  with  each  portion  of  water,  so  that  at  last,  the  unde- 
composed powder  remains  alone  in  the  vessel.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  easy  of  performance,  and  does  not  require 
much  habitude.  The  foreign  substance  is  thereupon  dried 
in  the  vessel,  and  is  afterwards  weighed;  the  weight  is 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  of  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis. 

The  silicic  acid  is  filtered  and  washed.  The  water  runs 
but  slowly  through  the  filter,  yet  the  washing  need  not  on 
that  account  be  long  continued,  because  in  this  case,  the 
silicic  acid  is  easily  washed  clean.  After  the  washing,  it 
is  well  dried,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  counter- 
poised platinum  crucible ;  immediately  after  ignition,  the 
crucible  is  closed  with  a  good-shutting  cover,  and  is 
weighed  with  the  silicic  acid.  In  this  manner,  however, 
we  do  not  obtain  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  which  was 
contained  in  the  compound  submitted  to  examination ;  a 
very  small  portion  of  it,  not  exceeding  1  or  1{  per  cent., 
remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution,  and  is  subsequently 
precipitated  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  silicate 
which  are  also  still  in  solution. 

It  is  a  custom  with  some  analysts,  after  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  silicate  by  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate  the  whole 
mixture  to  dryness,  and  having  thus  expelled  the  excess 
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of  muriatic  arid,  to  treat  the  dried  mass  with  water,  and 
so  leave  the  whole  of  the  silieie  acid  undissolved  behind. 
This  method,  however,  is  in  most  eases  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  There  remains  indeed,  after  the  operation,  a 
greater  cpiantity  of  silicic  acid  undissolved;  nevertheless, 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  redissolves,  and  this  is  partic  u- 
larly the  case,  when  the  dried  mass,  before  being1  dissolved 
in  water,  is,  as  it  irenerally  must  be,  and  as  will  be  ex- 
plained  farther  on,  first  treated  w  ith  muriatic  acid.  Since, 
then,  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  does  not  rest  undis- 
solved, but  small  portions  of  it  have  still  to  be  separated 
in  the  course  of  the  analysis,  this  operation  of  evaporating 
to  druiess  is  unnecessary  and  ought  to  be  avoided,  not 
onI\  because  it  is  troublesome  to  perform  but  because  it 
can  very  easily  occ  asion  a  Joss.  Moreover,  by  the  evapo- 
ration to  dmicss  of  the  acid  solution,  it  is  possible  totallv 
to  drive  away  many  volatile  constituents  of  the  compound 
under  examination.  Many  chemists  who  have  analysed 
compounds  of  this  kind,  have  entirely  overlooked  certain 
substances  which  were  volatilized  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  solution.  The  analyst  should  never,  on  this  ac  - 
count, expose  the  compounds  which  are  easily  decom- 
posable by  muriatic*  acid,  to  heat,  but  only  digest  them 
eedd.  Warm  digestion  is  employed  only  with  substances 
of  more  dillicuit  decomposition. 

T cm  t  incut  of  Si  lira /is,  the  liases  of  which  are  insoluble  in 
Muriatic  Acid. — As  most  of  the  oxides  which  occur  in 
combination  with  silic  ic  acid,  are  easily  soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid,  they  are  found  in  the  acid  solution  which  is 
filtered  from  the  undissohed  silicic  acid.  If  the  com- 
pound contains  protoxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  silver,  it 
must  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  not  by  muriatic 
acid,  otherwise,  a  great  part  of  the  chloride  of  lead,  and 
all  the  chloride  of  silver,  would  remain  undissolved  with 
the  silicic  acid.  The  compounds,  however,  which,  on 
being  decomposed  by  ac  ids,  produce  a  jelly,  never  contain 
these  two  oxides.  The  protoxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of 
silver  are  generally  found  in  factitious  compounds  only, 
such,  for  example,  as  many  glazes.     These  substances. 
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reduced  to  a  very  finely  pulverised  state,  can  be  totally 
decomposed  by  warm  digestion  in  nitric  acid. 

Progress  of  the  Analysis  of  Silicates,  after  the  Separation 
of  the  Silicic  Acid. — The  substances  remaining  in  the  acid 
solution,  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  are 
separated  according  to  the  methods  which  have  been  cir- 
cumstantially described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  pro- 
cedure most  generally  followed,  in  the  analyses  of  such 
compounds  of  silicic  acid  as  occur  in  nature,  is  this :  When 
the  silicic  acid  has  been  separated,  the  acid  solution  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  a  little  ammonia  is  added 
in  excess.  Hereby,  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  are 
completely  precipitated;  they  are  accompanied  by  small 
quantities  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  These 
substances  are  separated  from  one  another  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  page  62.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
from  the  precipitate,  and  the  lime  which  it  may  contain  is 
separated  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  If  now,  nei- 
ther magnesia  nor  protoxide  of  manganese  be  present,  the 
quantity  of  any  fixed  alcali  can  be  determined  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  oxalate  of  lime.  The  dry  mass  afforded  by  the 
evaporation  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  heat 
approaching  to  redness;  whereupon  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  volatilize,  while  the 
fixed  alcali  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  chloride.  When 
the  alcali  is  accompanied  by  magnesia,  the  determination 
of  both  is  more  difficult;  it  must  be  effected  after  the 
method  which  has  been  circumstantially  described  at 
page  20.  When,  however,  no  alcali  is  present,  the  quan- 
tity of  magnesia  is  determined,  after  the  separation  of  the 
lime,  by  treating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  from  various  Precipitates. — 
Here  it  is  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  most  of  the  sub- 
stances separated  in  the  course  of  this  analysis  contain 
very  small  quantities  of  silicic  acid,  which,  if  the  analysis 
is  to  be  accurately  performed,  must  be  separated  and  esti- 
mated. To  this  end,  the  different  precipitates,  after  they 
have  been  heated  to  redness  and  weighed,  are  dissolved, 
separately,  in  muriatic  acid.    In  every  case,  the  small 
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portion  of  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.    Jt  is  filtered 
from  the  solution,  carefully  washed,  heated  to  redness,  and 
weighed.    The  weight  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  silie  it 
acid  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  analysis.    By  the 
solution  of  three  or  four  substances,  in  this  manner,  various 
small  quantities  id*  silicic  acid  are  obtained,  which,  on 
being  reckoned  together,  produce,  as  we  have  alreaeU 
observed,  only  one,  or  at  the  highest,  one  and  a  halt'  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to  analy  sis. 
In  analyses  which  are  not  desired  to  be  very  accurate,  this 
portion  of  silicic*  acid  is  generally  overlooked.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  redissolving  ot 
magnesia,  particularly  when  this  base  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  silic  ic*  acid  so  obtained 
often  amounts  to  one  per  cent.    The  carbonate  of  potash, 
used  to  precipitate  the  magnesia,  ought  to  have  been  care- 
fully freed  f  rom  silicic  acid.  Ily  the  redissolving  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  we  obtain  much  less  silicic  acid  ;  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  precipitated  oxalate  , 
invariably  redissolves  without  a  remainder. 

I )c<'initjntsitii>ii  of  Si/ica/rs  hi}  Ftis'nm  irif/i  ( \irhonntv  <>/ 
l*ntnsh. — The  analysis  of  the  siliceous  compounds,  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  acids,  is  more  difficult.  The 
greater  part  undergo  decomposition  when  they  are  finely 
pulverised  and  fused  w  ith  carbonate  of  potash.  The  silic  i« 
acid  combines  with  the  potash  and  produces  silicate  ot 
potash,  while  the  substances  which  previously  were  in 
combination  with  the  silicic-  acid  are  set  at  liberty.  Tin- 
mass,  resulting  from  the  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
c  an  be  fully  decomposed  by  treatment  with  acids.  Then, 
are,  however,  many  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed 
in  an  analysis  of  this  description.  Particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  siliceous  compound,  which  is  to  be  fused 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  is  pulverised  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  fineness;  for  otherwise  the  risk  is  run  of  not 
having  it  completely  decomposed,  an  accident  which  occurs 
in  many  c  ases  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Now  ,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  substance  to  be  examined,  to  so  ex- 
ceedingly fine  a  powder,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  break- 
ing it  into  coarse  grains.  This  can  be  performed  in  a  steel 
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mortar.  It  is  also  just  as  easy  to  wrap  the  substance  in 
paper  and  break  it  with  a  hammer  upon  a  hard  stone  or 
an  iron  plate,  which  renders  a  steel  mortar  unnecessary. 
The  coarse  powder  is  next  to  be  pulverised  in  an  agate 
mortar,  or,  what  is  better,  on  an  agate  slab,  with  water. 
When  it  is  thought  that  a  great  part  of  the  powder  is 
ground  sufficiently  fine,  the  whole  of  it  is  poured  into  a 
glass,  and  more  water  is  added:  the  mixture  is  stirred 
about  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for 
some  moments,  that  the  coarse  powder  may  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  fine  powder  remaining  suspended  in  the 
water,  is  poured  off  with  the  water  into  another  glass.  The 
coarse  powder  is  returned  to  the  mortar  to  be  triturated 
again,  and  the  operation  just  described  is  repeated.  The 
powder  suspended  in  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
l>ottom ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  powder  is 
dried.  A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  remains  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  in  a  state  of  the  finest  division ;  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
for  it  cannot  be  separated  by  filtration.  In  most  cases, 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  substance  for 
analysis  to  the  very  finest  powder  that  can  be  produced, 
the  operator  triturates  it  with  water  in  an  agate  mortar, 
then  pours  over  it,  in  the  mortar,  a  larger  quantity  of  water, 
and,  after  it  has  been  stirred,  sucks  the  water  with  the 
fine  powder  it  holds  in  suspension,  into  a  glass  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  and  allows  it  to  run  thence  into  a  glass. 
The  coarse  powder  then  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar,  and  can  be  triturated  afresh. 

When  the  triturated  substance  is  not  so  hard  as  agate,  it 
may  very  safely  be  concluded  that  it  has  rubbed  nothing 
from  the  mortar;  but  when  it  is  harder  than  agate,  which, 
however,  is  very  seldom  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  be 
concluded  that  it  has  increased  in  weight  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  mortar.  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  circumstance, 
because  the  quantity  rubbed  from  the  agate  mortar  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  determined.  It  has  been  recommended,  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  to  weigh  the  coarse  powder  before  it 
is  triturated  in  the  mortar,  and  to  weigh  the  fine  powder 
when  the  trituration  is  ended ;  it  is  then  merely  necessary 
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to  observe  the  increase  of  weight,  to  learn  how  much  will 
have  been  abraded  from  the  agate  mortar.  But  this  opera- 
tion is  very  dillicult,  and  can  seldom  be  performed  with 
accuracy.  It  is  hotter  to  triturate  the  coarse  powder  in  a 
little  mortar  which  has  been  previously  counterpoised  in  a 
balance,  wherein  large  quantities  can  be  weighed  with 
accuracy.  If,  niter  the  operation,  the  mortar  weigh  some- 
what less  than  before,  the  diilerence  will  have  arisen  from 
the  loss  of  agate  by  abrasion.  As  agate  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pure  silicic  acid,  the  operator  has  only  subse- 
quently to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  abraded  agate  from  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained  in  the  analysis,  and 
thereby  from  the  w  eight  of  the  silicate  submitted  to  exami- 
nation. 

The  operator  places  as  much  of  the  fine  pow  der  as  it  has 
been  determined  to  analyse,  in  a  little  counterpoised  plati- 
num crucible,  and  dries  or  ignites  it  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight;  when  he  has  reached  this  point,  he  determines  the 
weight  of  the  powder.  If  the  substance  contains  protoxide 
of  iron,  or  any  other  oxide  capable  of  being  altered  in  its 
composition  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  powder  must 
not  be  ignited  before  it  is  weighed.  It  can  only  be  dried. 
The  weighed  powder  is  carefully  shaken  into  a  larger  pla- 
tinum crucible;  after  the  transference,  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  the  powder  still  remains  in  the  little 
platinum  crucible,  which  must  afterwards  be  again  weighed. 
It  will  generally  be  found,  that  the  little  crucible  retains 
less  than  a  grain  of  the  powder;  but,  whatever  the  weight 
ma\  be,  it  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  powder 
weighed  for  anahsis. 

The  mineral  powder  in  the  large  platinum  crucible  is 
now  very  carefully  mingled  with  three  and  a  half  times  or 

•  * 

four  times  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
must  have  been  previously  pulverised  in  a  warm  mortar. 
The  mixing  is  performed  with  the  help  of  a  small  glass 
rod,  and  must  be  continued  until  the  mixture  is  rendered 
extremely  intimate,  and  no  little  lumps  of  powder  can  any 
where  be  perceived  ;  yet  the  operator  must  not  be  too  long 
occupied  in  making  this  mixture,  or  the  carbonate  of  potash 
will  become  moist.    The  powder  which  remains  hanging: 
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about  the  glass  rod  must  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a  dry 
feather. — Instead  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonate  of 
soda  can  be  employed  in  this  operation ;  yet  only  when  the 
siliceous  compound  contains  no  magnesia,  because  the  pre- 
sence of  soda  can  easily  produce  errors,  when  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  magnesia  is  to  take  place. 

When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  crucible  is  closed  with  a 
cover,  and  placed  among  charcoal  in  a  wind  furnace.  In 
the  beginning  it  is  best  to  apply  a  gentle  fire,  which  must 
soon  be  increased,  so  that  the  crucible  may  remain  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour,  or,  indeed,  for  a  full  hour. 
A  platinum  crucible  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  when 
heated  to  redness  immediately  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
as  it  becomes  bedecked,  especially  on  the  cover,  with  a 
melted  mass  produced  by  the  silicic  acid  and  oxides  con- 
tained in  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal,  and  which  is  difficult 
to  be  cleaned  off.  To  provide  against  this  evil,  the  pla- 
tinum crucible  is  to  be  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  which 
can  be  closed  with  a  cover.  This  Hessian  crucible  must 
have  a  cylindrical  form,  and  not  be  of  the  common  conical 
shape.  This  method  presents  also  another  advantage, 
namely,  that  the  platinum  crucible  does  not  fall  over  when 
the  fuel  is  burnt  out. 

According  as  the  substance  under  examination  contains 
more  or  less  silicic  acid,  the  mass  in  the  crucible,  after 
being  treated  with  a  certain  uniform  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  is  found  either  completely  fused,  or  only  soft- ' 
ened  to  a  conglomerate.  If  the  compound  contain  manga- 
nese, the  mass  has  either  a  bluish  green  or  a  green  colour, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  manganese  contained  in  the 
mineral.  The  operator  inverts  the  crucible  over  a  glass, 
and  endeavours,  by  gently  bending  and  pressing  the  sides 
of  the  crucible,  to  break  the  mass  loose,  and  to  shake  it 
into  the  glass.  This  succeeds  very  well  when  the  crucible 
contains  a  mere  conglomerate ;  in  such  a  case,  the  mass 
generally  loosens  from  the  crucible  in  a  single  lump.  It 
does  not  answer  so  well,  when  the  mixture  is  melted 
together ;  in  that  case,  a  great  quantity  of  the  compound 
remains  in  the  crucible,  in  spite  of  the  bending  and 
pressing.    This  remainder  must  be  softened  by  water,  and 

PART  II.  T 
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l raiist'd  rr**<l  into  the  «.Jass  bv  washing,  with  as  much  accu- 
rary  ms  possible.  The  last  portions  of  tJie  fused  mass 
which  remain  fixed  in  the  crucible,  notwithstanding  the 
washing  with  water,  must  he  treated  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  which  easilv  loosens  them  from  the  crucible.  It 
would  also  he  possible  to  brim:  larger  portions  of  the  mass 
out  of  the  crucible  more  easilv  by  muriatic  acid  than  by 
mere  softening  with  water.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  vcr\  cautious  in  using  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  tor, 
when  too  great  a  (piantity  is  suddenly  added,  a  strong 
effervescence  is  occasioned  bv  the  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  can  very  easily  occasion  a  loss.  It  the 
fused  mass  contains  manganese,  cerium,  or  chromium, 
nothing  but  water  must  be  employed  to  soften  it  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  because  the  hiirher  oxides  of  these 
metals  disengage  chlorine  from  the  im.riatic  acid;  in  nwi- 
seipience  of  which,  the  platinum  crucible  would  be  liable 
to  be  corroded. 

The  fused  mass  havimr  been  washed  into  a  glass,  the 
lu|iii<l  must  be  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation  very 
cautiously,  ('are  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  production 
of  too  violent  an  effervescence,  by  adding  the  muriatic 
acid  in  \ery  small  portions.  When  the  strong  eller\es- 
cence  has  finished,  the  glass  is  to  be  allowed  to  repose  in 
a  warm  place;  alter  undergoing  a  sufficiently  long  diges- 
tion, the  whole  will  be  decomposed.  A  great  part  of  the 
silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  in  the  state  of  light 
Hoiks;  another  portion  exists  in  solution.  It  often  hap- 
pens, ho\\e\cr,  that  all  the  silicic  acid  dissolves,  when 
the  mass  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  is  parti- 
cular! v  the  case,  when  a  large  (piantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  employed  in  the  fusion,  and  when  much 
water  has  been  used  to  wash  the  mass  from  the  crucible; 
more  especially,  if  the  compound  contains  but  little  silicic 
acid.  It  is  now  that  the  operator  has  the  first  opportunity 
of  learning,  whether  the  substance  under  examination  has 
been  completely  decomposed  by  the  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  To  determine  this  point,  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed 
against  the  sides  ,m<l  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel: 
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the  presence  of  undecomposed  powder  is  known  by  the 
production  of  a  creaking  sound.  The  acid  solution,  with 
the  separated  silicic  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
operation  can  be  performed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  or,  for 
want  of  that,  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  When  manganese, 
cerium,  or  chromium  is  present,  the  solution  must  always 
be  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  evaporation  is 
allowed  to  take  place  on  a  sand  bath,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  must  be  very  moderate  and  well  regulated.  The 
bibulous  paper,  with  which  the  capsule  must  be  covered, 
to  prevent  the  solution  being  contaminated  by  dust,  must 
be  very  often  renewed,  because  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
destroyed  by  the  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  which  rise  from 
the  capsule.  When  the  solution  is  so  far  evaporated,  that 
it  begins  to  grow  thick,  an  extremely  gentle  heat  must  be 
applied,  because  the  silicic  acid  which  is  separated  in  a 
glutinous  state,  if  heated  too  strongly,  very  soon  produces 
a  spirting  about,  by  which  the  analysis  is  rendered  inac- 
curate. The  evaporation  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by 
the  employment  of  a  stronger  heat,  provided  that,  during 
the  evaporation,  the  thickening  mass  is  continually  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  application  of  heat  is  not  discon- 
tinued until  the  evaporated  mass  has  become  completely 
dry.  When  the  dried  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  moist- 
ened in  an  uniform  manner  with  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  allowed  to  rest  half  an  hour  in  that  state  in  the 
cold.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  moistened  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the  substance, 
all  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  form  a  solution  with  the 
water.  It  is  next  tiltered;  the  silicic  acid  is  properly 
washed,  completely  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
The  muriatic  acid  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid, 
is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at 
page  273,  when  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  such  siliceous 
substances  as  are  decomposable  by  acids. — The  individual 
substances  separated  in  the  course  of  this  analysis  also 
contain  very  small  portions  of  silicic  acid,  which,  if  the 
analysis  is  to  be  accurate,  must  be  separated  and  weighed. 
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—  If  the  substance  under  examination  contained  protoxide 
of  iron,  that  base,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  muriatic  acid 
solution,  will  have  been  fully  converted  into  peroxide  of 
iron,  on  which  account  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  quite 
unneccssan,  and  must  on  other  considerations  be  alto- 
get her  avoided. 

The  reason  that  the  dried  mass  must  be  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid,  is,  that  man\  substances,  during  the  evapo- 
ration, and  especially  towards  the  end,  when  the  mass 
begins  to  bec  ome  dry,  and  the  heat  is  increased,  that  main 
substances  in  this  case  lose  their  acid,  and  thereupon 
become  insoluble  in  water.  Magnesia,  alumina,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron,  are  particularly  liable  to  lose  their  acid 
when  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
to  become  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  onl\ 
when,  havftig  these  substances  in  the  cried  state,  ihe  ope- 
rator moistens  them  with  muriatic  acid,  that  they  sul»e- 
quently  dissolve  in  water.  If  he  act  otherwise,  if,  for 
example,  he  add  to  the  dried  mass,  water  which  has  been 
acidulated  b\  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  of  the  above- 
named  substances  is  not  fully  effected.  The  silicic  acid 
obtained  in  such  a  case,  when  the  compound  contained 
much  peroxide  of  iron,  would  exhibit  a  reddish  colour,  in 
consequence  of  being  contaminated  by  peroxide  of  iron. 
This  is  never  the  case,  when,  previous  to  the  addition  of 
the  water,  the  dry  mass  has  been  treated  w  ith  concentrated 
muriatic  acid. 

A  na/i/sis  of  Si/ica/es  which  contain  Alcalics. — W  hen  a  sili- 
ceous substance  has  been  decomposed  by  fusion  x\  it b 
carbonate  of  potash,  the  anahst  can  subsequently  effect, 
by  the  ordinary  processes,  the  quantitative  determination 
of  almost  all  its  constituents.  The  lixed  alcalics,  how- 
ever, when  they  occur  in  siliceous  substances,  require  for 
their  quantitative  determination  a  different  procedure.  In 
this  case,  when  he  has  a  sulliciently  large  quantity  of  the 
substance  for  examination,  the  analyst  generally  decom- 
poses one  portion  by  c  arbonate  of  potash,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  silic  ic  acid  and  most  of  the  other  constituents, 
and  then  employs  a  separate  portion  for  the  determination 
of  the  lixed  alcalics.  Hereby,  many  difficulties  arise  in  the 
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analysis,  the  principal  cause  of  which  is,  that  by  most  of 
the  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fixed  alcalies,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  manipulation,  the  proper  quantity 
of  alcali.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  analysis  furnishes  less 
alcali  than  the  substance  which  is  analysed  really  contains. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  alcalies,  when 
occurring  in  siliceous  substances  not  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  acids,  a  variety  of  processes  have  been 
published.  We  shall  describe,  however,  only  those  which 
are  actually  capable,  when  properly  conducted,  of  giving 
accurate  results.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  separating  the 
alcalies,  the  substance  to  be  examined  may  be  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  barytes,  by  fluor  spar,  or  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Carbonate  of  Barytes,  —  If 
the  siliceous  substance  is  to  be  decomposed  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  barytes,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  by  levi- 
gating the  substance  until  the  powder  is  exceedingly  line ; 
it  is  required  to  be  much  finer  than  that  which  is  employed 
in  decompositions  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  operator 
then  weighs  out  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  powder, 
places  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mingles  it  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  with  from  5  to  G  times  its  weight  of 
very  pure  carbonate  of  barytes.  This  salt  must,  on  no 
account,  have  been  prepared  by  precipitation  from  the' 
solution  of  a  bary  tic  salt  by  means  of  a  fixed  alcaline  car- 
bonate, since  it  might  then  possibly  retain  a  portion  of  the 
fixed  alcali  belonging  to  the  precipitant.  When  the  barytic 
salt  is  prepared  for  this  purpose,  nothing  but  carbonate  of 
ammonia  dare  be  employed  to  precipitate  it.  The  mixing 
of  the  siliceous  powder  with  the  carbonate  of  barytes  must 
be  effected  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  as  it  is  principally 
upon  this  that  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  silicate 
depends.  The  compound  is  decomposed  much  more  diffi- 
cultly by  carbonate  of  barytes  than  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  chiefly  because  the  carbonate  of  potash  fuses,  and 
thereby,  even  when  incompletely  mingled,  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  siliceous  powder. 
Hence,  the  compound  is  almost  always  completely  decom- 
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posed  when  it  has  been  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
Tin*  carbonate  ol"  barytes  (loos  not  melt,  l>it t  merely  forms 
a  conglomerate  with  the  siliceous  substances  it  is  treated 
with;  and  even  this  occurs  only  when  every  minute  irrain 
of  the  compound  is  encompassed  with  a  coat  of  carbonate 
of  barytes.  The  operator  should,  therefore,  in  the  mixing. 
1:0  to  work  with  much  prec  aution,  and  devote  thereto  at 
least  hall  an  hour.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  pla- 
tinum crucible  must  be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat, 
much  stronger  than  that  which  would  have  been  requisite 
had  carbonate  ol  potash  been  employed  to  effect  the 
decomposition.  When  the  crucible  is  completely  col  J. 
the  mass  it  contains  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
the  substance  had  been  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  conglomerated  mass  is  transferred  to  a  dass,  and 
digested  with  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  must  previously, 
however,  have  been  preUy  much  diluted  with  water,  and 
must  not  be  added  in  too  irrcat  an  excess,  because  the 
chloride  of  barium  which  is  formed  by  the  operation,  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  especially  when 
the  acid  has  not  been  diluted  with  a  lanrc  proportion  of 
water.  When  the  acid  has  ellected  the  decomposition  ot 
the  heated  mass,  the  operator  must  carefully  examine 
whether  any  undecomposed  powder  remains.  This  is 
foiiml  to  be  the  case  very  often,  when  the  mixture  of  the 
subsinnce  with  the  carbonate  of  barvtes  has  not  been 
rendered  extremely  intimate.  When  undecomposed  pow- 
der is  discovered  to  be  present,  it  is  almost  the  best  plan, 
if  the  operator  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  to  commence  a  new  analysis.  Ii 
he  does  not  choose  to  beirin  anew,  he  must  endeavour  To 
separate,  by  washing  the  liirht  flock  y  silicic  acid  from  the 
heavy  undecomposed  powder;  he  must  then  determine  the 
weiirht  of  the  undecomposed  mass,  and  deduct  it  from  the 
weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to  experiment.  The  quan- 
tity of  silicic  acid  which  is  separated  in  flocks  when  the 
decomposition  has  been  effected  by  carbonate  of  barytes. 
is  iiieater  than  that  produced  when  carbonate  of  potash  is 
employed  as  the  decomposing  nijent  ;  still,  however,  then 
always  remains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
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dissolved  in  the  acid  solution.  In  order  to  separate  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  page  279.  The  solution  must  be  evaporated 
to  perfect  dryness.  The  dried  mass  must  be  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  left  for  half  an  hour  to  itself,  that 
the  muriatic  acid  may  have  full  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 
Water  is  then  to  be  added  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts. 
The  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.  The  operator  should 
never  neglect  to  determine  the  weight  of  this  silicic  acid, 
even  though  the  proportion  of  silicic  acid  contained  in  the 
compound  under  examination  may  have  been  previously 
determined  by  another  analysis  through  decomposition 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid 
obtained  by  both  processes  be  the  same,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  compound  has  been  as  completely 
effected  by  the  carbonate  of  bary  tes  as  by  the  carbonate  of 
potash. 

The  barytes  contained  in  the  muriatic  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  addition  of  a  great 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  avoided.  The  greater 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  barytes  is  saturated,  and  the 
less  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  solution,  the 
easier  and  the  more  exact  will  be  the  subsequent  determi- 
nation of  the  quantity  of  the  alcali.  The  great  mass  of 
sulphate  of  barytes  thus  precipitated  must  be  carefully 
washed;  when  the  substance  under  examination  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  the  washing  of  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  must  be  long  continued.  If  the  quantity 
of  lime  is  extremely  large,  it  is  customary,  not  to  continue 
the  washing  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  till  all  the  lime 
is  washed  away,  but  to  wash  it  only  till  it  be  supposed  to 
be  free  from  all  the  alcaline  sulphate.  The  filtered  solution 
is  then  commonly  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  advisable 
to  determine  separately  the  quantities  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  other  analysis  in  which  the  substance 
was  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  sulphate  of 
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lime  which  the  filtered  liquor  may  contain  is  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

II,  now,  neither  mairnesia  nor  protoxide  of  manganese, 
nor,  indeed,  besides  the  alealies,  any  constituents  unprct  i- 
pitahle  or  partially  un])reci|)itable  by  ammonia  remain 
present,  then  tlie  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  t iu 
oxalate  ot'  lime  contains,  as  fixed  constituents,  only  the 
alealies  that  are  sought  lor,  ami  those  alealies  in  the  state 
of  sulphates.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  druiess,  and 
the  dry  mass  is  heated  to  redness;  hereupon,  the  anmioni- 
acal  salts  \olatilize,  and  acid  sulphates  of  alealies  remain 
behind.  In  the  ignition  of  the  dry  mass,  the  greatest  pre- 
caution  must  be  employed,  because  it  is  in  this  particular 
operation  that  t!ie  greatest  loss  of  alcali  can  be  occasioned. 
The  dry  mass,  in  addition  to  the  lixed  alcaline  sulphates, 
contains  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia;  and  when 
lime  has  been  precipitated,  oxalate  of  ammonia.  When 
this  mass  of  compounds  is  ignited,  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
Hies  away;  the  small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is 
fust  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  dri\en 
away  ;  and  no  loss  can  be  produced  b\  either  of  these.  But 
the  sulphateof  ammonia  melts  when  heated, and  soon  begins 
to  boil,whereii])on  it  commonly  spirts  about  pretty  strongly, 
and  can  easily  occasion  a  loss  of  part  of  the  lixed  alcali. 
The  smaller  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  precipi- 
tate the  bantcs,  the  easier  is  the  expulsion  of  the  annuo- 
niacal  salts  elfected  ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  so  much  the  smaller.  To 
ignite  the  drv  mass,  it  is  best  to  place  it  at  lirst  in  a  rooim 
platinum  capsule,  because  in  this  utensil  the  least  loss  caa 
be  occasioned  by  any  spirting  about.  When  nearly  all  the 
volatile  salts  are  driven  away,  the  remainder  is  washed 
with  water  into  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule 
or  crucible,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited. 
As,  however,  the  remaimler  consists  of  acid  sulphate  ot 
alcali,  it  is  necessary  to  add  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia 
during  the  ignition  of  the  mass;  a  neutral  alcaline  sul- 
phate is  then  obtained,  from  the  weight  of  which  the 
quantity  of  alcali  is  c  alculated. 
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When  the  substance  under  examination  contains  mag- 
nesia as  well  as  an  alcali,  the  estimation  of  the  alcali 
becomes  still  more  difficult,  and  is  attended  with  yet  more 
loss.  In  this  case,  to  the  solution  which  has  been  filtered 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  which  then  contains  no  other 
fixed  constituents  than  magnesia  and  the  alcali,  the  solution 
of  the  very  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  is  added.  There- 
upon, the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  common 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  alcali  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  determined,  and  the  two  salts  are  then  separated  by  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  barytes,  the  method  of  doing  which 
has  been  already  explained  at  page  29. 

As  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quan- 
tity of  fixed  alcaline  sulphates,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  present,  a  process  altogether  different  is  often  resorted 
to,  when  such  substances  fall  to  be  analysed.  The  muri- 
atic acid  solution,  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  produces 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  with  alumina,  per- 
oxide, of  iron,  &c.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited.  The  alcali  is  then 
obtained  in  the  state  of  a  metallic  chloride.  This  method, 
however,  gives  no  accurate  result.  As  there  is  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  which  is  not  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  there  is  always  a  greater  or  lesser  por- 
tion of  this  substance  dissolved  during  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate.  The  dissolved  carbonate  of  barytes  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  barium  by  the  sal  ammoniac  in  the 
solution,  and,  in  the  end,  the  metallic  chloride  produced  by 
the  alcali  is  always  accompanied  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Nitrate  of  Barytes. — Instead 
of  carbonate  of  barytes,  chemists  formerly  employed  nitrate 
of  barytes,  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  minerals  contain- 
ing alcaiies.  But  the  use  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  accom- 
panied by  more  difficulties.  It  is  decomposed  when  ignited, 
and  the  pure  barytes  which  results,  works  alone  the  decom- 
position of  the  silicate  which  it  is  fused  with.  As  caustic 
barytes,  however,  when  heated  very  powerfully,  injures  the 
platinum  crucible,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
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Hon  in  a  silver  crucible,  which  supports,  unfortunately,  no 
very  strong  decree  of  heat.  When,  farther,  the  operator 
has  succeeded,  by  soaking"  and  washing  with  water,  in 
bringing  the  greater  part  of  the  ignited  mass  out  of  the 
crucible,  and  would  willingly  employ  muriatic  acid  to 
loosen  it  completely  from  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  he  dare 
not  do  so,  unless  he  submit  to  have  chloride  of  silver 
among  the  insoluble  silicic  acid.  But  the  most  disagree- 
able circumstance  attending  this  decomposition  is.  that  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  when  decomposed  by  heat,  rises  with 
extraordinary  facility  above  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  The 
best  way  to  hinder  this  is  to  proceed  as  follows:  The  pul- 
\erised  nitrate  of  barytes,  which  must  have  been  previously 
so  strongly  heated  that  it  can  no  longer  decrepitate,  is 
mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  examined,  and  the  mix- 
ture, in  a  silver  crucible,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick.  The  heat  must  at  lirst  be  very 
gentle,  but  be  gradually  increased  and  kept  up  till  the 
rising  of  the  mass  in  the  crucible  ceases;  till,  in  short,  the 
nitrate  of  barytes  is  almost  completely  decomposed.  The 
crucible  is  then  placed  among  charcoal  and  exposed  to  the 
strongest  degree  of  heat  which  the  silver  can  support  w  ith- 
out melting.  W  hen  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  been,  if,  instead  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  the  carbonate  of  barytes  had  been  used 
to  decompose  it.— As  the  nitrate  of  barytes  fuses,  it  can 
more  easily  effect  the  full  decomposition  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  anal\sis,  the  more  especially  that  the  cnuMic 
bary  tes  produced  by  the  ignition  acts  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  carbonate;  yet  this  method  is  advantage- 
ously employed  only  with  such  substances  as  cannot  be 
finely  pulverised,  as  mica  ;  or  with  substances  which  with- 
stand the  action  of  carbonate  of  barytes. 

DrrouipusitiitH  of  Sil'mttrs  hij  Flm>r  Spar. — There  is  ano- 
ther method  of  quantitatively  determining  the  quantity  of 
fixed  alcali  contained  in  the  siliceous  substances  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  acids.  The  decomposing  agent 
employed  in  this  method,  which  was  lirst  recommended  by 
15 i. u  /.  ni.ii  s,  is  fluor  spar.  The  course  of  the  analysis  is  as 
follows:  One  part  of  the  >ilic<  ons  substance,  obtained  by 
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levigation  and  washing  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  is 
mingled  with  about  five  parts  of  fluor  spar,  which  must  be 
free  from  every  metallic  admixture.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
levigate  the  fluor  spar.  It  need  only  be  finely  pulverised. 
The  mixture  must  be  very  intimate,  and  must  be  made  in 
a  platinum  capsule,  or  in  a  large  platinum  crucible.  The 
operator  mixes  with  this  powder,  with  the  help  of  a  plati- 
num spatula,  as  much  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  mass  into  a  pap.  The  platinum 
capsule  is  then  gradually  warmed,  upon  which  there  is  a 
disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  gas  and  fluosilicic  gas.  The 
temperature  is  increased  until  the  platinum  vessel  is 
exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  which  ensures  the  expulsion  of 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  silicic  acid 
of  the  substance  under  examination  is  volatilized  with  the 
fluorine  of  the  fluor  spar.  When  alumina  is  present,  it 
combines  at  first  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  subse- 
quent exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat  expels  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid ;  on  which  account,  when  the  mass  is  after- 
wards treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina 
remains  undissolved.  It  being,  however,  often  of  import- 
ance to  determine  the  quantity  of  alumina,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  the  following  process.  When  the  mixture  has 
been  gently  ignited  to  drive  away  the  free  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mass  is  moistened  in  an  uniform  manner  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  The  whole  is  left  in  this  state  to  act 
in  the  cold,  for  an  hour,  or  still  longer.  The  mixture  is 
then  washed  with  water  into  a  glass,  more  water  is  added 
to  it,  and  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  warm  digestion. 
What  remains  undissolved,  at  the  end  of  this  process, 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  filtered  and 
washed.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance be  sufficiently  washed  or  not,  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  has  last  passed  through  the  filter  is  tested  with 
liquid  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  of  alumina  is  formed,  the 
washing  must  be  continued,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
complete  when  ammonia,  applied  as  above,  no  longer  pro- 
duces  a  precipitate.  Of  course,  when  alumina  was  not 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis,  this 
mode  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  washing  is  ineffectual. 
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The  tested  portions  of  the  wash-water  must  not  be  thrown 
away,  hut  must  he  added  to  the  filtered  muriatic  a<  id 
solution.  The  operator  then  supersaturates  this  solution 
w  ith  ammonia,  and  filters  it  from  the  precipitate  as  quickly 
as  possible  This  haste  is  required  to  prevent  the  conta- 
mination of  the  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  lime;  vet,  on 
account  of  the  «yreat  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  una\oidable  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is 
dillicult  to  picxent  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  quantity  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron;  the  proportion  of  each  is  to  be 
determined,  in  order  that  the  quantities  may  be  compared 
with  those  obtained  in  the  other  analvsis,  in  which  the 
same  substance  was  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  precipi- 
tate contains  almost  alwavs  a  trace  of  lime.  From  the 
liltered  solution,  the  lime  of  the  dissolved  sulphate  of  lime 
is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solution, 
separated  fVori  the  oxalate  of  lime,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  dry  mass  produced  is  heated  to  redness. 
The  substance  which  remains  is  the  alcali  of  the  mineral, 
in  the  state  of  bisu'phate.  Jt  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
neutral  sulphate,  by  ignition  with  dry  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  ignition  of  the  dry  mass  is,  in  this  analysis, 
accompanied  by  lew  diiliculties,  because  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  cnmmnnh  not  so  considerable  as 
it  is  when  the  siliceous  substance  has  been  treated  with 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  barvtcs. 

rowjHtsifio/t  of  Sihcafrs  hif  I f //tfrofltioric  AvhL — If  the 
operator  is  in  possession  of  a  platinum  retort,  he  may 
decompose  the  siliceous  substances  which  contain  alcalb  s 
and  are  incapable  of  decomposition  by  common  acids,  b\ 
means  of  h\ drolhioric  acid.  The  employment  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  has  very  many  advantages  o\er  that  of  tluor 
spar,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicic  acid,  all  the 
constituents  of  the  substance,  even  the  lime,  can  be  deter- 
mined. This  method,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was 
first  recommended  by  Hi: I?/ 1  Ml  s,  nives  the  most  accurate 
result  of  all,  ami  ilia:,  too,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  when 
the  substance  is  treated  with  lluor  spar ;  because  the  wash- 
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ing  of  the  great  mass  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  pro- 
duced when  fluor  spar  is  employed,  occupies  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prepare  for  every  ana- 
lysis a  fresh  portion  of  right  concentrated  hydrofluoric 
acid,  for  this  acid  soon  loses  its  strength,  and  is  incapable 
of  preservation  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  To  prepare  the 
hydrofluoric  acid,  the  operator  takes  pulverised  fluor  spar, 
which  must  be  quite  free  from  metallic  admixture  and 
particularly  from  copper  pyrites.  He  places  the  powder  in 
the  under  part  of  the  retort,  the  upper  part  of  which  should 
be  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  removal.  He  adds  so 
much  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  that  when  the  whole  is 
mixed  together  with  a  platinum  spatula,  it  produces  a 
thick  pap.  He  then  fixes  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  upon 
the  under  part,  and  leads  the  neck  into  a  platinum  crucible 
which  contains  a  little  water.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must 
enter  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  orifice  is  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
acid  is  distilled  over  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  small  spirit 
lamp.  The  operation  is  continued  until  the  aqueous  acid 
in  the  platinum  crucible,  after  separation  from  the  retort, 
strongly  smokes ;  for  it  is  only  from  the  employment  of  a 
fuming  acid  that  the  operator  can  expect  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  siliceous  substance  submitted  to 
analysis.  Over  the  substance,  previously  very  finely  pul- 
verised and  weighed,  the  operator  gradually  pours  this 
fuming  acid.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  roomy 
platinum  capsule,  because  the  action  is  so  violent,  that  the 
acid  generally  boils  and  causes  a  spirting  about,  which, 
were  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  a  small  platinum 
vessel,  might  occasion  a  loss.  The  mixture  is  repeatedly 
stirred  with  a  platinum  spatula,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
cautiously  added  to  it ;  after  this,  the  whole  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  heat  first  applied  being  very  gentle,  and 
then  gradually  raised  higher.  There  takes  place,  at  the 
beginning,  a  discharge  of  fluosilicic  gas  and  hydrofluoric 
gas;  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  goes  away  only  at  an 
increased  temperature ;  its  entire  expulsion  is  not  effected 
nntil  the  bottom  of  the  platinum  capsule  is  heated  to  dull 
redness.  When  all  is  cold,  the  dry  mass  is  moistened  with 
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concentrated  muriatic  aeid  ;  and  when  this  has  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  operate,  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
every  thing  but  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  dis- 
solved. The  solution  is  filtered.  The  silicic  acid  very 
often  runs  with  the  solution  through  the  filter;  hut  if  the 
solution  he  previously  warmed,  the  filtration  is  effectual  in 
separating  the  silicic  acid.  The  filtered  muriatic  acid 
solution  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicic  acid. 
The  separation  of  the  various  substances  is  effected  bv 
the  processes  which  have  been  already  often  described. 
When  lime  is  contained  in  the  substance,  the  quantity  of 
it  can  be  perfectly  well  determined;  but,  as  the  sulphate 
of  lime  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  care  must  be  taken 
to  wash  the  insoluble  silicic  acid  on  the  filter,  until  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  completely  separated. —The  aleali  can, 
by  this  method,  be  very  well  and  verv  accurately  esti- 
mated,  since,  in  all  cases,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  sulphate  of 
fixed  alcali,  must  necessarily  be  very  small. — All  siliceous 
substances  cannot,  however,  be  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  imperfect  decomposition  of  a  sub- 
stance is  immediately  discerned,  when,  upon  pouring  the 
fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  over  it,  no  violent  action,  and 
no  very  strong  degree  of  heat,  is  produced.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  substances  which  withstand  the 
decomposing  action  of  carbonate  of  potash,  withstand  also 
the  decomposing  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  it  be 
desired  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fixed  alcali  in  such 
substances  as  are  indecomposable  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
the  most  advisable  process  is  decomposition  by  nitrate  of 
harytes. 

It  is  not  allowable,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  for  such  analy  ses,  to  employ  a  retort  of  lead  instead 
of  platinum;  for,  with  a  retort  of  lead,  the  operator  would 
he  sure  ot*  obtaining  an  acid  holding  protoxide  of  lead  in 
solution. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  bij  Caustic  Potash, — A\  e  hav  e 
still  to  treat  of  the  analysis  of  the  siliceous  substances 
y\hic!i  withstand  the  decomposing  action  of  the  <  arbonat* 
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of  potash.  Of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  nature,  very 
few  are  of  this  description.  They  are  characterised  by  an 
extreme  degree  of  hardness,  on  which  account  difficulties 
arise  even  in  the  pulverising  of  the  substances,  since  it  is 
troublesome  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  silica 
which  is  abraded  from  the  agate  mortar,  by  the  substance 
pulverised.  We  have  already,  at  page  276,  spoken  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  difficulty  is  best  overcome.  But  as 
nearly  all  these  very  hard  substances  appear  to  be  inde- 
composable by  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  operator  can 
also  employ  a  dilute,  and  not  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  powder  which  is  abraded  from  the  mortar, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  pure  silicic  acid.  The 
substance  to  be  examined  then  remains  behind  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  dry  powder  when  removed  from  the 
mortar  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  poured  over  it,  the  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  platinum 
spatula,  the  undissolved  powder  is  allowed  to  fall  down, 
and  the  liquid  is  then  poured  off.  The  powder  is  then 
washed  with  water,  and  the  washing  is  continued  until 
the  liquid  which  is  poured  off  ceases  to  affect  the  colour 
of  blue  bitmus  paper.  The  powder  is  then  dried. — For 
the  decomposition  of  these  substances  caustic  potash  is 
employed,  the  use  of  which,  however,  is  attended  by  a 
great  many  difficulties.  In  general,  it  is  not  dry  caustic 
potash  which  is  employed ;  but,  after  having  placed  the 
finely  pulverised  mineral  in  a  large  silver  crucible,  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  a  determined 
strength  is  poured  over  it.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  mixture  being  continually  stirred  with  a 
silver  spatula:  the  dry  mass  is  then  heated  to  redness. 
This  operation  can  be  effected  only  in  a  silver  crucible, 
because  a  platinum  crucible  would  be  strongly  acted  upon 
by  the  caustic  potash.  During  the  ignition  the  mass 
spirts  about :  on  this  account,  a  very  gentle  heat  must  be 
employed  at  first,  and  it  must  be  increased  gradually. 
When  the  boiling  is  at  an  end,  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
the  strongest  degree  of  heat  which  the  silver  crucible  can 
support  without  melting.  After  the  ignition,  another  dif- 
ficulty is  found  in  bringing  the  mass  out  of  the  crucible :  it 
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sticks  to  the  sides  ol'  the  vessel,  and  if  muriatic  acid  is 
used  to  loosen  it,  the  silicic  acid  which  is  obtained  is 
found  to  be  mingled  with  chloride  of  silver.  These  great 
disadvantages  accompanying  the  employment  of  caustic 
potash  are  avoided  in  a  process  successfully  practised  by 
l)r. rzkm is  (PoccKMHiuri's  Annalen,  B.  iv.  p.  l:V2). 
This  process  is  as  follows:  The  ignited  and  weighed 
powder  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  mingled,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  w  ith  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  cavity  is  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  mass.  Thereupon,  the  crucible  is  gently 
ignited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but.  the  mixture  is  not 
permitted  to  melt.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The 
operator  now  places  in  the  cavity  rather  more  than  one 
part  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  and  again  slowly 
heats  the  crucible.  Hereupon  the  caustic  alcali  gradually 
sinks  into  the  porous  mass,  and  causes  no  spirting  about, 
as  it  generally  docs  when  it  gives  up  its  water.  The  beat 
is  then  so  much  increased  that  the  crucible  becomes  white 
hot.  The  platinum  crucible  is  not  injured  thereby.  The 
ignited  mass  is  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  mineral  been  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potash  alone. 

Estimation  of  I lie  Water  contained  in  Silicates. —  Many  of 
the  siliceous  substances  which  occur  in  nature,  and  which 
are  decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  contain  water.  The 
quantity  of  the  water  is  determined,  in  most  cases,  by-  the 
loss  of  weight  which  is  suffered  when  a  given  quantity  of 
the  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible.  The  ignition,  however,  deprives  the  siliceous 
compound  of  the  property  of  being  decomposable  by  muri- 
atic acid;  its  farther  analysis  therefore  must  be  under- 
taken with  another  portion.  If,  however,  the  operator 
possess  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  compound  that  he  can 
only  undertake  a  single  analysis  for  the  determination  ol 
all  the  constituents,  if,  for  example,  he  possess  no  more 
than  2<>  or  grains,  then,  after  the  estimation  of  the 
water,  he  must  decompose  the  compound  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  potash. 

il.i mninat'noi  4>f  tin    Vnvihj  of  the   Silicic  Acid.  —  Tilt1 
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operator  must  never  neglect  to  examine  the  purity  of  the 
silicic  acid  which  he  may  obtain  by  any  one  of  the  above- 
cited  processes.  The  examination  of  the  silicic  acid  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  the  minerals  which 
carbonate  of  potash  does  not  easily  decompose.  He  should 
try  the  purity  of  every  distinct  portion  of  silicic  acid  he 
obtains,  especially  of  the  small  portions  procured  by  dis- 
solving the  different  precipitates  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
proof  consists  in  fusing  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid 
with  soda,  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe.  If  a  trans- 
parent colourless  glass  is  produced,  the  silicic  acid  is 
either  quite  pure,  or  at  any  rate  contains  no  great  quantity 
of  foreign  matters.  In  the  analysis  of  such  siliceous  sub- 
stances as  are  easily  decomposable  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  operator  may  generally  content  himself  with  this  proof, 
as  the  silicic  acid  then  obtained  is  almost  always  pure. 
But  when  the  substance  is  difficult  of  decomposition,  and 
can  only  be  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  the  silicic  acid 
w  hich  is  obtained  must  be  much  more  carefully  examined. 
The  silicic  acid  can  in  this  case  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alumina,  a  substance  of  which  the  above  test 
does  not  readily  intimate  the  presence.  The  quantity  of 
alumina  contained  in  the  silicic  acid  may  be  pretty  con- 
siderable, may  amount  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  silicic  acid,  and  still  the  glass  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  this  mixture  with  soda  may  remain  transparent.  The 
operator  must  never  neglect  to  submit  the  silicic  acid, 
obtained  under  the  above-named  circumstances,  to  a  full 
analysis.  A  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  must  be  fused  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  melted 
mass  must  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution 
must  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  must  then 
be  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  water.  The  muriatic  acid  solution,  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  silicic  acid,  must  now  be  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  If  the  solution  give  no  precipitate,  the  silicic 
acid  may  be  considered  to  have  been  pure ;  but  if  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  this  can  only  arise  from  the  foreign 
matters  with  which  the  silicic  acid  was  combined.  In 
most  cases,  the  precipitate  is  alumina;  for  it  is  in  con- 
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s«'C|iit-iif e  ol  the  |irt'M'ii(T  of  an  extremely  larsre  proportion 
ol  ;i In miiiii  in  silic  ons  substances  that  the  latter  are  often 
iiii|»«-rl«  r 1 1  v  decomposed  by  carbonated,  and  even  by  caustic 
|u»tash. 

Ik  the  methods  which  have  been  described  in  the 
precedim:  panes,  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  most 
base.;,  i-  ctsih  effected.  As  nearly  all  the  bases  >vitli 
\v  1 1 i «  h  .  iltt  i<  acid  occurs  in  combination  are  soluble  in 
miiria'ie  ari  l,  the',  are,  of  course,  always  contained  in  t J t * 
muriatic  arid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid.  \A  hen 
the  base  is  one  of  those  which  are  insoluble  in  niuriatii 
acid,  such  as  oxide  of  silver  or  protoxide  of  lead,  the 
operator,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  instead  ol 
muriatic  acid,  employs  nitric-  acid  for  the  analysis.  Then- 
arc,  however,  in  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  sonn 
few  bases,  a  varie  ty  of  particular  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served. We  shall  now  proceed  to  tiie  consideration  * »t 
these  cases. 

S( jitnol',,)!!  frtuH  Phnsji/torir  Acid. —  If  a  siliceous  sub- 
stance contains  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  of  the  bases  which  were  combined  with 
the  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  are  contained  in  the 
muriatic  acid  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  undis 
sol\ed  silicic  acid.  These  bases  are  separated  from  thr 
phosphoric  acid,  alter  methods  which  have  been  descrilx-d 
in  the  foreuoiir_r  sections.  It  is  better,  however,  to  nii\ 
the  siliceous  substance  immediately  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
therewith  to  imiiie  it.  If  the  siliceous  substance  be  not 
decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  then,  having  been  pul- 
verised and  washed,  it  must  in  every  case  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  Water  is  poured  over  the  ignited  mass, 
ami  the  insoluble  portion  is  filtered  and  washed.  In  this 
case,  the  solution  contains  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
potash.  It  also  contains  the  excess  of  carbonate  ol 
potash.  The  insoluble  matter  consists  of  silicic  acid,  and 
the  bases  which  were  contained  in  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis.  The  separation  thus  effected,  is,  however, 
not  quite  complete:  the  solution  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  silicate  of  potash.    The  operator  adds  therefore  a  linh 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  exposes  it  to  a 
slight  evaporation,  upon  which  flocks  of  silicic  acid  are 
deposited.  This  silicic  acid  is  filtered,  washed,  and  added 
to  the  mass  which  was  left  undissolved  by  the  watery 
solution.  Muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  the  insoluble  re- 
mainder ;  upon  which  an  immediate  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  gelatinous  silicic  acid  is  deposited.  That  the 
whole  quantity  of  silicic  acid  may  be  obtained  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness ;  a  capsule  of  platinum 
or  porcelain  being  employed.  This  operation  renders  the 
silicic  acid  insoluble.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened  in  an 
uniform  manner  with  muriatic  acid,  and  after  some  time  is 
treated  with  water.  The  insoluble  silicic  acid  is  separated 
by  filtration,  and  the  bases  are  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution.— In  this  operation,  it  is  best  to  filter  the  mass 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  upon  the  smallest  possible 
filter,  and  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water,  to  place  it, 
filter  and  all,  in  the  muriatic  acid,  for  it  is  difficult,  even 
after  the  most  complete  drying,  to  separate  the  mass  from 
the  filter  without  loss.  The  silicic  acid  then  obtained,  is, 
it  is  true,  rendered  black  by  ignition,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  charcoal ;  yet  its  white  colour  can  be  re- 
stored, if  the  ignition  is  somewhat  long  continued  and  the 
air  is  allowed  free  access. 

It  remains,  in  this  case,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
matter,  is  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  must 
be  performed  with  care,  that  no  loss  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  production  of  too  violent  an  effervescence.  Too 
great  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  also  to  be  avoided. 
The  saturation  is  best  effected  in  a  shallow  capsule  of 
platinum  or  porcelain.  The  acid  solution  is  then  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  merely  covered  with  filtering  paper, 
for  twenty-four  hours;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  free 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  from  the  solution.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  certainty,  the  solution  can  afterwards  be 
heated,  or  even  boiled  for  some  time.  When  this  is  done, 
the  solution  is  poured  into  a  flask  which  can  be  closed 
air-tight  with  a  cork;  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  then 
added,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  c-iilc  ium  :  the  flask  is  then  corked.  In  this  manner,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
llask  is  permitted  to  rest  imdisturhed,  until  the  precipitate 
has  completely  subsided  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  then 
filtered  as  quickly  us  possible,  and  the  precipitate  is 
brought  upon  the  filter,  and  quickly  washed.  The  keeping 
oil"  the  atmospheric  air  during  the  precipitation  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  (piick  washing  of  the  preci- 
pitate, are  to  prevent  the  formation  of  carhonate  of  lime. 
When  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  well  dried,  it  is  ignited  and 
weighed;  it  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  fil- 
tered. When  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  known, 
the  quantity  of  dry  phosphoric  acid  by  which  the  lime  was 
previously  saturated  can  be  calculated. 

W  hen  the  substance  for  analysis  contains  phosphoric 
acid,  with  a  large  quantity  of  alumina,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  silicic  acid,  it  is  proper,  before  that  substance 
is  exposed  to  heat  with  carbonate  of  potash,  to  add  to  it 
so  much  silicic  acid  that  the  ignited  mass  may  contain 
about  one  and  a  half  parts  of  silicic  acid  to  two  parts  of 
phosphate  of  alumina.  The  silicic  acid  must,  previously 
to  its  addition  to  the  mineral,  be  ignited  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible,  and  upon  becoming  sufficiently  cool,  be 
very  accurately  weighed.  The  weight  is  afterwards  to  be 
deducted  from  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
f  urnished  by  the  analysis. 

Scjuuathtn  from  Sulphuric  Acid. — When  the  siliceous 
compound  submitted  to  analysis  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  compound,  after  being  pulverised,  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  then  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
contained  in  the  solution  filtered1  from  the  silicic  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  and  its  quantity  is,  in  the  usual  manner,  esti- 
mated from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
excess  of  barytes  is  next  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution,  as  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  quantities  of 
the  bases  which  existed  in  the  compound  can  then  be 
determined. 

If  the  siliceous  substanc  e  which  contains  sulphuric  acid 
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be  indecomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  by  levigation  and  washing,  and  in  that  state 
be  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  The  ignited 
mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  both  the 
sulphate  of  alcali  thus  formed,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  » 
of  alcali.  The  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  mass  which  remained 
undissolved  by  the  water,  is  then  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid.  Generally  speaking,  the  same  precautionary  mea- 
sures are  to  be  observed  in  the  performance  of  this  analysis, 
as  must  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  such  siliceous 
substances  as  contain  phosphoric  acid.  These  precau- 
tions have  been  mentioned  above. 

Separation  from  Sulphur  or  Sulphur  ets. — If  a  siliceous 
substance  which  is  to  be  analysed,  contains  sulphur  com- 
bined with  a  metal,  and  forming  a  metallic  sulpburet, 
which,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  native  compound 
the  Helvine,  and  if  farther,  this  siliceous  compound  is 
decomposable  by  acids,  then  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  of  finely  pulverising  the  compound,  and 
treating  it  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  By  this  operation,  all 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicic 
acid  is  then  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  analysis  is 
carried  on  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 
C.  G.  Gmklin  employed  this  method  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Helvine.   (Poggkndorfp's  Annalen,  B.  m.  p.  58). 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Chromium. — If  a  siliceous  sub- 
stance contains  oxide  of  chromium,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  easily  decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  the 
analysis  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties.  The  oxide  of 
chromium  is  found,  with  the  other  bases,  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid.  It  is  separated  from  these 
bases  by  methods  which  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  But  if  the  compound  be  not  decomposable 
by  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  fused,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
with  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The 
ignited  mass  is  afterwards  transferred  to  a  glass,  and 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid;  those  precautions 
being  taken  which  have  repeatedly  been  alluded  to.  The 
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whole  is  then  wanned,  whereby  the  chromic  acid  formed 
during  the  ignition  is  reduced  to  oxide  of  chromium.  To 
hasten  the  reduction,  it  is  good  to  add  a  little  alcohol 
to  the  muriatic  acid.  Then,  however,  the  silicic  acid 
which  is  se  parated  in  the  usual  way,  is  impure.  Accord- 
ing to  Tl?0 LLK-Wacmtm MISTER  (  Vvtcnshtips  Armlem'n  ns 
HamUiiHjui ,  182.>,  p.  217),  it  is  not  white,  but  coloured  dark 
brown  by  chromium.  To  obtain  the  silicic  acid  in  a  state 
of  purity,  the  analyst  ignites  it  in  a  silver  crucible  with 
caustic  potash,  then  treats  the  ignited  mass  with  muriatic 
acid  and  alcohol,  evaporates  the  whole  to  dryness,  and 
moistens  the  dry  mass  with  muriatic  acid;  after  some 
time,  he  adds  a  quantity  of  water,  and  pure  silicic  acid 
remains  undissolved.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid,  contains  oxide  of  chromium,  and  must  be  added  to 
the  solution  of  o\ide  of  chromium  obtained  before.  In 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  analysis,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
is  precipitated  in  compunx  with  peroxide  of  iron  or  with 
alumina,  and  is  separated  from  these  substances  by  the 
process  described  at  pa  ire 

Sci><mttion  jroiu  Titanic  Acid. — Many  difficulties  attend 
the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  titanic  acid.  If  the 
compound  which  contains  hoth  substances  is  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  can  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  then  it 
is  diircstcd  with  that  acid,  being  lirst  finely  powdered,  or 
in  case  of  necessity,  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  division 
by  lc\iu'alion  and  washing.  I >i a t  the  digestion  must  he 
elfected  in  the  <  old,  or  at  any  rate  must  be  supported  b\ 
so  gentle  a  degree  of  heat  that  the  titanic  acid  be  not  pre- 
cipitated; lor,  if  once  that  acid  be  deposited,  it  does  nut 
again  dissolxe  in  any  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  When  the 
compound  is  completely  decomposed,  the  undissohed 
.^lieie  irid  is  hltered,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the 
lilteivd  solution,  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. The  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  which,  in 
compiMix  with  the  titanic  acid,  is  held  in  solution  hy  the 
muriatic  m-i-!,  cannot,  h\  this  method,  be  estimated  ;  it  is, 
ho\;e\er,  cxin  nit  !\  small,  ami  cannot  amount  to  one  jur 
cent.—  In  this  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  obscrxe  tin 
precaution  of  washing  the  silicic  acid  with  cold  and  m«t 
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with  hot  water.  Particular  care  must,  moreover,  be  taken, 
that  during  the  digestion  of  the  substance  with  muriatic 
acid,  the  heat  applied  remain  as  gentle  as  possible. 

More  difficult  is  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  titanic 
acid,  when  they  occur  together  in  compounds,  which  other 
acids  are  incapable  of  decomposing.    The  best  method  to 
adopt  in  this  case  is  the  following:  To  fuse  the  finely 
levigated  compound  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible.   To  pour  an  excess  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid  over  the  fused  mass,  and  dilute  the 
solution  with  water.   The  action  of  the  acid  in  the  fused 
substance  must  not  be  assisted  by  heat*    Flocks  of  silicic 
acid  remain  undissolved ;  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  which  depends  on  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  alcali  with  which  the  compound  has  been 
fused,  and  on  the  greater  or  more  inconsiderable  dilution 
of  the  acid  employed  to  dissolve  it.    The  titanic  acid  is 
completely  dissolved.   The  solution  is  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  silicic  acid,  and  the  latter  is  washed  with  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  then  supersaturated  w  ith  ammonia, 
by  which  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  in  company  with 
the  silicic  acid.    The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and  washed 
with  cold  water.    It  is  then  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry:  the  drying,  however,  must  be  effected  by  the  air 
alone,  and  not  by  placing  the  precipitate  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion.  When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  digested 
in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  without  heat;  thereupon, 
the  titanic  is  dissolved,  while  the  silicic  acid  remains 
undissolved.    The  latter  is  separated  by  filtration,  and 
from  the  filtered  liquid  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitaicd  by 
ammonia;  the  precipitated  titanic  acid  is  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed. — The  solution,  filtered  from  the  double  preci- 
pitate of  titanic  and  silicic  acids,  contains  still  a  small 
quantity  of  silicic  acid,  in  addition  to  all  those  constituents 
of  the  substance  which  ammonia  is  incapable  of  preci- 
pitating.   To  separate  the  silicic  acid,  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  evaporated 
to  dryness. 

When  the  compound  to  be  analysed  contains  consti- 
tuents which  ammonia  is  incapable  of  precipitating  in 
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company  with  t Iir  titanic  arid;  when,  lor  example,  it 
contains  peroxide  of  iron,  the  examination  beeom.es  still 
more  «lil1ieiilt.  These  substances  dissolve,  with  the  titanic 
arid,  in  mnriatir  acid.  The  eonstitnents  of  the  solution 
so  formed,  can  be  separated  by  the  process  described  at 
page  170. 

Sr/xirfifion  from  Vrrox'nlr  of  77//.— It  happens  very  fre- 
quently, that  siliceous  compounds  contain  small  quantities 
of  peroxide  of  tin.    When  these  substances  are  indecom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  and  must,  on  that  account,  be 
decomposed  by  treatment  with  carbonate  of  alcali,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  silieie  acid  then  separated  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  tin.     The  peroxide  of  tin 
is,  in  that  case,  sometimes  combined  with  an  earth,  and 
especially  with  glucina,  when  glucina  is  a  constituent  of 
the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.    This  small  portion 
of  peroxide  of  tin  is  very  easily  obtained  by  digesting  the 
silicic  acid,  previously  to  its  ignition,  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia:  the  tin  is  then  dissolved.    The  diges- 
tion is  best  performed  as  follows:  The  neck  of  the  funnel 
upon  which  the  silicic  acid  has  been  filtered,  and  upon 
which  it  still  remains,  is  pretty  thickly  smeared  with 
tallow  ,  and  is  then  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  flask 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  Husk  air-tight.  Bihvdro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  then  poured  over  the  silicic  acid, 
with  which,  not  being  able  to  How  away,  it  remains  very 
long  in  contact.    When  it  is  thought  that  all  the  tin  is 
dissolved,  the  funnel  is  freed  from  the  flask,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  descend.    The  solution  of  tin  is  evaporated  t«» 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  strongly  ignited;  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  tin  is  then  converted  in:o  pure 
peroxide  of  tin.  -With  respect  to  the  peroxide  of  tin 
which  may  ha\e  been  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  analysis,  the  best  way  to  separate  it, 
is  to  pass  a  stre  am  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid;  a  small 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  tin  in  then  obtained,  which 
upon  being  ignited,  yie  lds  peroxide  of  tin.— Bl-RZKI.I i  s 
has  detecte  d  small  quantities  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  sexer  il 
minerals,  namely,  in  Siuaiaudite,  Lluclase,  and  others. 
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Separation  from  Deutoxide  of  Copper. — If  a  siliceous 
substance  contain  deutoxide  of  copper,  it  is  best,  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  to  precipitate  the  copper 
from  the  acid  solution,  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is  afterwards  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  described  at  page  111.  When  the 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper  contained  in  a  substance 
is  extremely  small,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  cupreous 
Idocrase  from  Norway,  it  is  often  very  easy  to  miss  it 
altogether,  by  neglecting  to  precipitate  it  immediately  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron. — It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  at  page  72,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  contained  in  a  substance  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  siliceous  compounds  which  contain  both  the  oxides, 
and  which  have  to  be  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
carbonated  or  caustic  alcali.  When,  however,  the  two 
oxides  occur  in  a  siliceous  compound  which  is  decom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  mineral  called  Ilvait  or  Idevrite,  the  proportion 
of  the  oxides  can  be  determined  by  the  following  method : 
A  portion  of  the  compound  is  placed  in  a  flask  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  and  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  G9.  When  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  compound  is  fully  effected,  and  every  thing  but 
the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved,  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  added  to  the  solution.  After  some  days,  when  the 
solution  has  become  clear,  the  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
sulphur  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed.  It  is  then 
permitted  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  is  afterwards  cau- 
tiously treated  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  sulphur  is 
completely  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicic 
acid  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  liquid,  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  silicic  acid  a  second 
time  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
altogether  free  from  sulphur.  From  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphur 
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is  calculated,  and  this  loads  to  the  estimation  of  the 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  reduced  by  the  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  to  protoxide.  The  solution  which 
has  been  filtered  from  the  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
sulphur,  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oxidising  the  protoxide  of  iron  it  contains.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  then  to  be  precipitated,  and  weighed. 
The  quantity  of  iron  which  it  contains  is  calculated  from 
its  weight.  The  operator  proceeds  in  the  next  place,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  other  constituents  which 
have  also  been  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  substance  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  above, 
and  also  with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  To  the 
solution  which  is  obtained,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium  is  added.  After  the  lapse  of  some  da\  s,  tin 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  remainder,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  metallic  gold. 
The  mixture  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It 
is  afterwards  treated  with  aqua  rcgia,  which  dissolves  the 
gold,  and  h  aves  the  silicic  acid  untouched.  The  quantity 
of  gold  which  was  mixed  with  the  silicic  acid,  and  has 
been  dissolved,  can  either  be  determined  from  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid,  or  by  reprecipitation  from  the 
the  solution,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis,  is  calculated. 

XLHI.  TANTALUM. 

()i/,i,t/}/t//irr  ICstiiimiion  of  Tantalic  Acid. — The  native 
compounds  of  tantalic  acid  withstand  the  action  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  can  only  be  decomposed  by  ignition  with 
caustic  or  carbonated  alcali.  This  operation  produces 
lautalate  of  alcali.  When  the  ignited  mass  is  treated 
with  water,  this  compound  does  not  remain  undissolved; 
but  alter  the  excess  of  alcali  has  been  removed  by  water, 
the  tantalate  of  alcali  dissolves  also.  If  the  solution  of 
the  tantalate  of  alcali  is  saturated  by  muriatic  acid,  with 
a  \iew  to  precipitate  the  tantalic  acid,  or  if  the  ignited 
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mass  is  treated  directly  with  water  and  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  either  case,  to  obtain  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  tantalic  acid.  Besides  the  quantity  which  is  thrown 
down  at  first,  other  portions  have  commonly  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  constituents  of  the  mineral;  the 
operation  is  consequently  troublesome,  and  the  result  of 
the  analysis  uncertain.  Bbrzblius  ( Afhandlingar  etc. 
T.  iv.  p.  198)  has  therefore  advised  the  decomposition  of 
these  compounds  by  fusion  with  bisulphato  of  potash,  a 
process  which  yields  much  more  satisfactory  results  than 
the  above.  To  this  end,  the  tantalate  is  pulverised  and 
finely  levigated  with  water.  The  powder  is  dried,  and  a 
weighed  portion  of  it  is  mixed,  in  a  large  platinum  crucible, 
with  from  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of 
potash.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  with  double  current  of  air,  till  it  becomes  red 
hot  and  runs  into  fusion.  As  soon  as  the  whole  appears 
like  a  clear  liquid,  and  no  undissolved  powder  can  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  it  is  permitted  to  cool.  The 
melted  mass  is  afterwards  boiled  repeatedly  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  until  all  the  soluble  matter  has  been 
extracted.  The  whole  quantity  of  the  tantalic  acid,  which 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  fused  bisulphate  of  potash,  then 
remains  undissolved,  while  the  bases  which  were  contained 
in  the  compound  are  dissolved  in  the  free  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  solution  containing  the 
bases  is  filtered  from  the  tantalic  acid. 

Separation  of  Tantalic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Tin,  Iron, 
Tungsten,  and  otlier  Substances  which  occur  with  it  in  Tan- 
talite* — Tantalic  acid  is  separated  in  the  above  manner 
from  nearly  all  the  bodies  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  combined.  The  tantalic  acid,  thus  precipitated,  is, 
however,  according  to  Bkrzklius,  not  pure,  but  still  com- 
bined with  very  small  quantities  of  other  substances,  from 
which  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash  is  incapable  of 
separating  it.  These  small  quantities  of  foreign  bodies 
consist  principally  of  peroxide  of  tin,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
often  of  tungstic  acid,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated.    When,  therefore,  the  undissolved  tan- 
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talk-  acid  has  been  properly  edulcorated,  it  is  next  digested 
with  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
to  dissolve  the  tumrstic  acid  and  the  peroxide  of  tin,  and 
to  convert  the  peroxide  of  iron  into  sulphuret  of  iron, 
which  then  remains  undissolved  with  the  tantalic  acid,  on 
which  compound  the  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia  has  not 
the  slightest  action.  The  digestion  is  best  performed  as 
follows:  The  funnel  upon  winch  the  impure  nitric  acid  has 
been  filtered  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  the  neck  of  both  is 
"Teased  with  tallow  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  flask  i> 
closed  quite  uir-t itrht  by  the  funnel.  Bihydrosulphurct  ot 
ammonia  is  then  poured  on  the  tantalic  acid,  and  not  beim: 
able  to  run  down  into  the  flask,  remains  a  lonir  time  in 
contact  with  the  tantalic  acid.  When  the  operator  believes 
that  the  peroxide  of  tin  and  the  tumrstic  acid  have  been 
completely  con\ertcd  into  metallic  sulphurets  and  dis- 
solved, he  allows  the  liquid  to  run  down  into  the  flask. 
The  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  tantalic  acid  still 
remaining  in  the  filter  is  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
little  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  When 
this  has  been  done,  and  the  funnel  has  been  airain  fixed 
air-titrht  into  the  llask,  muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  the 
tantalic  acid  on  the  lilter,  and  is  allowed  to  diirest  there- 
with for  a  short  time,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  bihydro- 
sulphurct of  ammonia  w  as  previously  permitted  to  do  so. 
When  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  run  down.  The  tantalic  acid  is  then  edulcorated 
with  boiling  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  For  the 
sake  of  insurimr  the  irrcatest  decree  of  accuracy,  it  is 
proper,  after  having  weighed  the  tantalic  acid,  to  examine, 
by  experiments  with  the  blowpipe,  whether  it  be  free  from 
peroxide  of  tin  and  tumrstic  acid.—  Bkk/.km l  s  precipi- 
tates the  solution  in  bihydrosulphurct  of  ammonia,  by 
nitric  acid,  and  treats  the  precipitate  with  aqua  reiria  ;  the 
undissolved  tumrstic  acid  is  then  filtered,  and  is  washed 
on  the  lilter  with  water  slightly  acidulated.  The  peroxide 
of  tin  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  aqua  reiria  b\ 
ammonia.  The  muriatic  acid  solution  of  iron  is  mixed  with 
the  liquid  which  was  filtered  from  the  impure  tantalic 
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acid.  This  mixed  solution  then  contains  iron  with  a  por- 
tion of  tin,  the  best  separation  of  which  is  effected  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas. 

Separation  of  Tantalic  Acid  from  Yttria,  the  Peroxide  of 
Uranium,  frc— Analysis  of  Yttro-Tantalite.— The  above  is 
the  method  of  analysis  when  the  tantalic  acid  is  combined 
with  but  small  quantities  of  the  bases,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  tantalites;  but  a  different  process  is  required,  when 
larger  quantities  of  the  bases  are  present,  as  in  the  yttro- 
tantalites.  The  compound  is,  however,  still  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
is  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  insoluble  matter  is  then  filtered  and 
washed,  and  the  muriatic  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  the 
other  liquid.  The  insoluble  matter  is  then  digested  with 
bibydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  with  muri- 
atic acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 
What  remains  undissolved,  after  this  treatment,  is  tantalic 
acid. — The  peroxide  of  tin  and  the  tungstic  acid  are  preci- 
pitated from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas;  and  the  resulting  sulphurets  are  mixed  with  those 
which  are  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  the  solution  in 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  To  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  metallic  sulphurets,  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  warmed ;  by  this  means,  the  protoxide  of 
iron  is  converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  and,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  contains 
peroxide  of  iron,  yttria,  and  peroxide  of  uranium;  sup- 
posing the  two  latter  to  form  part  of  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis.  This  precipitate  is  rapidly  filtered, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  lime.  The  precipitate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  yttria,  and  peroxide  of  uranium,  is  redissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  It  frequently  happens  that,  upon  making 
this  solution,  a  very  small  portion  of  tantalic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  the  quantity  of  which  must  be  estimated.  The 
precipitation  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  from  this  solution,  is 
effected  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    It  is  more 
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difficult  to  separate  the  yttria  and  peroxide  of  uranium 
from  one  another. 

Separatum  of  Tantalie  Avid  fnan  Silicic  Acid, — Should 
tantalie  acid  have  to  be  separated  from  silicic  acid,  flu- 
best  method  of  operating  would  be,  to  treat  the  mixture, 
after  ignition,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  a  vessel  of  pla- 
tinum. The  silicic  acid  would  then  be  dissolved,  while 
the  ignited  tantalie  acid  would  remain  insoluble.  Accord- 
in. ir  to  Bi:kzi:i.u  s,  however  (Poor: f.ndorkk's  Annalen. 
\\.  iv.  p.  b'),  the  tantalie  acid  takes  up  a  little  hydrofluoric 
acid,  but  loses  it  again  on  being  exposed  to  ignition. 

XLIV.  CARBON. 

Qnantitatire  Estimation,  hi/  Con/hnsf'ton  in  the  open  Air.— 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  carbon  can  be  effected  In 
various  methods  ;  one  or  other  of  which  is  adopted  accord- 
ing to  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  substance 
to  be  analysed.  When  carbon  is  only  mechanically  mixed 
with  other  substances,  or  when  it  exists  therein  in  an 
easily  c  ombustible  state,  then  it  is  often  merely  necessary 
to  ignite  the  substance  in  the  open  air,  to  effect  its  entire 
separation  by  combustion.  The  quantity  of  carbon  is,  by 
this  method,  determined  from  the  loss  of  weight;  but  this 
method  can  onlv  be  followed  in  those  cases,  in  which  n<> 
other  substance^  capable  of  being  consumed  or  volatilized 
is  present  at  the  same  time:  when  other  volatile  sub- 
stances are  present,  the  quantity  of  carbon  cannot  Ih* 
estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  ignition. 
The  plan  has  been  put  into  practice,  of  analysing  such 
substances  by  heating  them  in  a  small  retort,  with  exclu- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  to  separate  the  volatile  consti- 
tuents, of  which  the  quantity  is  determined  by  the  loss  of 
weight.  Thereafter,  upon  again  limiting  the  substance, 
and  this  time  with  access  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  occa- 
sioning the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  upon  again 
ascertaining  tin*  loss  of  weight,  the  operator  finds  the 
quantity  of  carbon.  The  results  afforded  by  this  method 
are,  however,  far  from  being  accurate,  and  in  many  cases, 
do  not  even  approach  the  truth;  the  cause  of  this  is,  that 
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the  volatile  constituents  very  often  form  volatile  com- 


Estimation  by  Conversion  into  Carbonic  Acid. — To  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  carbon  in  a  substance  which,  at  the 
same  time,  contains  volatile  bodies,  the  common  method 
of  proceeding  is,  to  convert  the  carbon,  by  oxidation,  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  either  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  or  to  lead  it 
into  lime  water,  or  barytic  water,  to  determine  the  weight 
of  earthy  carbonate  produced,  and  thereupon  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  carbon.  Different  processes  are  followed, 
in  the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  intimate  combination  of  the  carbon 
with  other  substances,  and  according  also  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  combined  substances. 

Oxidation  of  Carbon,  by  Deutoxide  of  Copper.— The  best 
method  of  oxidising  the  carbon,  in  a  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance, is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Gay-Lussac:  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  ignited  in  a  proper 
apparatus  with  deutoxide  of  copper ;  the  carbon  reduces 
this  oxide,  becoming  itself,  when  a  sufficient  excess  of  the 
metallic  oxide  is  present,  completely  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid.  If  the  substance  submitted  to  examination 
contain  other  constituents  which  can  also  reduce  the  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  then  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  other  volatile  substances. 
As  it  is  almost  always  the  case,  that  the  carbon  in  carbo- 
naceous bodies,  which  arc  to  be  decomposed  by  deutoxide 
of  copper,  is  accompanied  by  hydrogen,  on  which  account, 
the  combustion  with  deutoxide  of  copper,  produces  both 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  so  the  circumstantial  description 
of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  be  employed  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed  in 
conducting  it,  shall  be  given  in  the  fifty-first  section  of  this 
Part,  which  will  treat  at  length  of  the  means  of  effecting 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  hydrogen  and  of  its  com- 
pounds. 

Oxidation  of  Carbon,  by  Oxygen  Gas,  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
and  Nitrate  of  Potash. — Instead  of  deutoxide  of  copper, 
the  analyst  can,  in  many  cases,  employ  oxygen  gas,  or 
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chlorate  of  potash,  and  in  sonic  cases,  nitrate  of  potash: 
the  whole  of  which  hodics  are  capable  of  converting  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid.  In  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash,  the 
operator,  in  most  cases,  employs  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  of  which  he  makes  use  in  the  employment  of  deut- 
o\idc  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  potash  is,  however,  frequently 
employed,  particularly  when  the  substances  to  be  quanti- 
tatively analysed  are  mixtures  of  carbon  w  ith  other  com- 
bustible substances  w  hich  have  been  prepared  for  technical 
purposes.  In  this  case,  the  operator  generally  estimates 
the  quantity  of  the  acids  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  other  substances,  which  acids  combine  with  the  potash 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash:  the  whole  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  or  of  the  carbon,  is  then  ascertained  from  the 
amount  of  the  loss.  I  t  is  possible,  however,  to  determine 
also  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  ;  a  portion 
thereof  combines  with  the  potash  to  carbonate  of  potash, 
while  another  portion  is  volatilized  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Separation  front  ot/ter  Stthsf alters  btf  Muriatic  A.cttL — 
When  carbon  is  combined  w  ith  substances  which  arc  solu- 
ble in  non-oxidising  acids,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  then,  by 
treating  such  substances  by  these  acids,  the  carbon  is 
obtained  as  an  insoluble  remainder:  the  operator  gathers 
it  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washes  and  dries  it;  and  when  it 
is  perfectly  dry,  determines  its  weight.  It  is  difficult. 
howc\er,  to  weigh  pulverulent  charcoal  with  great  accu- 
racy when  it  is  present  in  large  quantities;  but  it  can  be 
done  with  small  (plant ities.  The  operator  must  never 
neglect,  after  weighing,  to  burn  the  charcoal  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  any  foreign  matters ; 
the  ashes  which  may  be  left  are  weighed  and  deducted 
from  the  weight  of  the  charcoal.-  When,  how  ever,  the  sub- 
stances (ombined  with  the  carbon  dissolve  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  under  decomposition  of  water  and  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen  gas,  then  is  the  present  method 
impracticable,  because  the  disengaged  hydrogen  forms 
volatile  compounds  with  carbon,  which  lly  off  in  the  state 
of  gas. 

Separation  from  Si  Herons  Sn/istttnees. — Carbon  occurs  but 
seldom  in  siliceous  substances.    Hkkzklius,  in  the  ana- 
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lysis  of  the  Pyorthite  ( Afhandlingar,  T.  v.  p.  52),  the  only 
native  silicate  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bon which  has  hitherto  been  examined,  determined  the 
quantity  of  carbon  from  the  loss  which  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  mineral  suffered  on  being  ignited  in  the  open  air. 
Hut  as,  in  this  compound,  not  only  carbon,  but  water  is 
contained,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  another  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  mineral  to  ignition,  in  a  retort,  with  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air;  the  loss  which  is  then  suffered,  gives 
the  quantity  of  water  and  of  other  volatile  parts. 

Separation  from  Phosphorus, — Carbon  produces  with 
phosphorus  no  compounds  which  have  been  accurately 
examined.  When  phosphorus  contains  carbon,  the  two 
substances  can  be  separated  by  heating  the  compound  to 
redness,  with  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 

Separation  from  Sulphur.  —  The  compound  of  sulphur 
and  carbon  was  examined  by  Bbrzelius  and  Marcbt 
(Schweiggbr's  Jahrbuch,  T.  ix.  p.  293)  in  the  following 
manner :  The  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  led  over 
peroxide  of  iron  which  had  been  previously  brought  to  a 
red  heat  The  products  were  sulphuret  of  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  latter  of  which  was  collected  over 
mercury.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  was  also  produced ;  this  was  obtained  in 
the  gaseous  state,  in  company  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  ignition  during  the  operation.  The 
vapour  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  led  over  it  exceed- 
ingly slowly  and  uniformly.  This  was  brought  to  pass  as 
follows :  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  placed  in  a  small 
retort,  and  weighed  in  it.  The  retort  was  then  connected, 
air-tight,  with  that  part  of  the  glass  tube  which  was  not 
ignited.  To  vaporize  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  the  retort 
was  heated  by  a  lamp  which  was  placed  only  near  and  not 
below  it.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  produced  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  by  radiation,  to  make  the  gas  produced  by 
the  decomposition  pass  into  the  glass  receiver  standing 
over  the  mercury,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bubble  of  gas  in 
every  minute.  The  radiating  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which 
the  glass  tube  with  the  peroxide  of  iron  was  ignited,  was 
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prevented  from  having  any  elfect  on  the  retort,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  sheet  of  plate  iron. — At  the  end  of  tin- 
operation,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which  was  for  the  most 
part  converted  into  siilphuret  of  iron,  was  carefully  treated 
with  aqua  regia,  and  the  quantities  both  of  the  resulting 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  were  care- 
fully determined.— Then,  in  order  to  separate  the  cases 
which  had  been  received  in  the  glass  over  the  mercun. 
the  follow  inc  process  was  adopted:  A  small  glass  was 
filled  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  brown  oxide  of  lead;  it 
was  then  covered  with  clove-leather,  fastened  to  an  icnitni 
line  iron  wire,  and  introduced  into  the  receiver  through  tin 
mercury.  The  sulphurous  acid  became  oxidised  by  th< 
brown  oxide  of  lead,  and  produced  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  lead.  Alter  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  a  second  class. 
Idled  w  ith  caustic  potash,  was  introduced  into  the  receiver 
in  the  same  manner.  The  object  of  this  was,  to  absorh 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  absorption  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  receiver  seemed  to  contain  nothing 
but  the  atmospheric  air,  with  which,  previous  to  tbe  cxjr- 
riment,  the  apparatus  was  filled,  then  the  little  classes 
were  weighed;  the  increase  of  weight  cave  the  quantity  ol 
sulphurous  acid,  and  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  Thus, 
from  these  data,  the  composition  of  the  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, could  be  readily  determined. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture ol  sulphur  and  charcoal  which  is  to  be  quantitative]) 
estimated,  then  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  expose  ) 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  a  slow  heat,  with 
the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air:  the  sulphur  thereupon 
volatilizes,  while  the  charcoal  remains  behind,  and  can  be 
weighed.  In  order  completely  to  hinder  the  access  ol 
atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  gas,  by  whith 
charcoal  is  incapable  of  being  affected.  The  gas  which  it 
is  most  ad\isable  to  employ  in  this  case  is  hydrogen  gas. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  an  apparatus  such  as  that 
described  at  page  SJ.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  tbe  gla>s 
bulb  7,  which  is  then  weighed.  The  sulphur  which  is 
separate  d  by  sublimation  is  driven  by  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  completely  out  of  the  glass  tube.    When  tlu 
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whole  is  cold,  the  glass  bulb  g  is  again  weighed,  upon 
which  the  quantity  of  charcoal  is  at  once  ascertained. 

If  the  operator,  instead  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  from  the  loss,  wishes  to  determine  it  by  a  direct 
experiment,  he  must  oxidise  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  solution  of  a  salt 
of  barytes.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  in  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  sulphur,  is  most  easily  effected,  according  to 
Gay-Lussac  (Annates  de  Chimie,  T.  xvi.  p.  435),  by  the 
following  process :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  mixture  is 
accurately  mixed,  first  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then 
with  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  mixture 
is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  fire.  A  platinum  crucible 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  the  mixture  does  not 
attack  the  platinum.  The  mixture  burns  very  quietly,  and 
at  last  becomes  white.  When  the  remainder  is  cold,  it  is 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  reckoned. — 
The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  volatilization  of  any  sulphur:  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added  to  modify  the  violence  of  the  combustion. 
The  proportions  of  the  mixture  are,— for  one  part  of  the 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  7  or  8  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  16  parts  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Separation  from  Sulphur  and  Saltpetre:  Analysis  of  Gun- 
powder.— It  is  very  easy  to  determine,  in  this  manner,  the 
quantitative  composition  of  gunpowder.  To  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  saltpetre,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
gunpowder  is  treated  with  water;  the  solution,  filtered 
from  the  insoluble  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  To  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  charcoal,  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  solution  of  saltpetre,  is  first 
carefully  dried,  and  weighed  upon  a  weighed  filter.  There- 
upon, an  accurately-determined  portion  of  it  is  taken  from 
the  mass,  and  is  treated  in  the  manner  described  above, 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  charcoal.   To  determine 
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the  <|iiantity  of  the  sulphur,  another  portion  of  the  gun- 
powder is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  saltpetre,  and  with  four 
times  as  iiim  li  common  salt.  The  mixture  is  then  treated 
in  the  manner  described  above. 

SrjKinithm  from  Iron  h;i  Muriatic  Acid. — The  examina- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  metals,  is  often 
accompanied  by   the  greatest  dillicultics.     We  are  ac- 
quainted with  but  very  few  of  such  compounds;  the  most 
important  of  these  are  unquestionably  the  compounds  ot 
carbon  with  iron,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  often  be  of 
great  consequence  in  a  technical  point  of  view.    By  treat- 
ing carbonaceous  iron  with  diluted  non-oxidising  acid>. 
such,  for  example,  as  muriatic  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  is  produced  than  would  be  produced  by 
treating  an  equal  weight  of  pure  iron  by  those  acids.  In 
the  former  case,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  combines  with 
hydrogen,  and  produces  a  volatile  oil;  after  the  solution 
of  the  iron,  the  insoluble  residue  presents  nothing  near 
like  the  whole  quantity  of  carbon.  The  quantity  of  carlxm 
could,  it  is  true,  be  estimated  from  the  loss,  if  the  quantity 
of  iron  were  lirst  estimated.    To  do  this,  the  solution  of 
the  carbonaceous  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  must  be  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  per- 
oxide of  iron;  and  from  the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron 
obtained  by  precipitation,  the  quantity  of  iron  must  be 
calculated.    If,  in  this  case,  the  solution  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  or  the  substance  left  undissolved  by  the  acid,  should 
contain  small  quantities  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  mag- 
nesia, sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or  silicic  acid,  then, 
these  substances  can  be  quantitatively  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  either  by 
precipitating  them  from  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or 
by  analysing  the  insoluble  residue,  after  having  ignited  it 
in  the  open  air  to  get  rid  of  the  charcoal.    These  sub- 
stances are  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  iron,  in  the 
state  of  manganese,  magnesium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
silicium. 

Separation  from  In  at  by  (Itbaitlc  of  Silver. — As,  however, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  iron  is  commonly  very  small,  its 
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quantitative  estimation  by  the  above  process,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain.   In  consequence  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, various  methods  have  been  recommended,  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  charcoal  by  direct  experiments. 
The  most  unobjectionable  is  that  of  Bbrzblius  (Lehr- 
buch,  Uebersetzung  von  Wohlbr,  T.  ii.  p.  383),  which  is 
performed  as  follows:  The  operator  fuses  chloride  of  silver 
to  a  cake,  and  places  the  cake  in  a  vessel  with  water ;  the 
vessel  being  of  such  a  description  that  it  can  be  closed  by 
a  glass  plate,  so  that  its  contents  may  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  The  operator  then  places 
the  piece  of  carbonaceous  iron  which  is  to  be  analysed, 
upon  the  cake  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver 
is  reduced  by  the  iron,  which  becomes  converted  into  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The 
charcoal  remains  undissolved  upon  the  partly-reduced 
chloride  of  silver :  it  can  be  easily  separated,  and  gathered 
upon  a  weighed  filter.   This  operation  lasts  a  long  time, 
when  the  piece  of  iron  is  massive.   The  chloride  of  silver 
must  be  used  in  excess ;  more  than  5}  parts  of  it  must  be 
employed  to  1  part  of  iron. 

Separation  from  Iron,  by  Chlorine  Gas. — According  to 
another  method,  also  described  by  Bbrzblius,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  carbonaceous  iron,  is  treated  in  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  represented  at  page  83,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  gas.   The  iron  is  brought  to  ignition, 
and  the  operator  endeavours  to  expel  the  resulting  per- 
chloride  of  iron  from  the  glass  bulb,  by  sublimation ;  the 
charcoal  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed. — In  this 
operation,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gaseous  chlorine 
which  passes  over  the  ignited  iron,  be  not  accompanied 
hy  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air;  otherwise,  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  can  easily  be  volatilized  in  the  state  of 
gaseous  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid.    It  being  often 
difficult  to  prevent  this,  one  might  probably  with  greater 
advantage,  make  use  of  bromine  in  this  experiment.  In 
that  case,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonaceous  iron  to 
be  examined,  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  have  water 
poured  over  it,  and  bromine  added;  thereupon,  perbro- 
mide  of  iron  would  be  produced,  and  dissolved  in  the 
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water,  and  the  (  harcoal  would  remain  behind.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  upon  whi<  h 
filter  the  charcoal  should  be  dried  and  weighed. 

Srpti ration  from  Iron,  by  O.ryyen  Cas. — A  third  method 
recommended  by  Hkrzkijis,  consists  in  heating  the  car- 
bonaceous iron  to  redness,  while  a  current  of  drv  owsim 
gas  is  slowly  passed  over  it.  The  iron  is  converted  into 
the  intermediate  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  That  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  collected 
without  loss,  all  the  gas  which  issues  from  the  apparatus 
is  carefully  passed  into  lime  water  or  barytic  water,  as 
long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  From  the  weight  ot 
the  resulting  earthy  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  carbon  is 
calculated. 

Analysis  of  Cast  Iron:  a.  Estimation  of  the  Carbon. — lu 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
iron,  one  thing  which  should  alwavs  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration  is  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the 
iron.    According  to  Karstkn,  the  grey  sort  of  cast  iron 
not  only  contains  a  portion  of  carbon  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron,  and  constituting  carburet  of  iron,  but  also 
another  portion  of  carbon  combined  merely  mechanicall\ 
with  the  iron,  in  the  state  of  pure  crystalline  carbon,  or 
Graphite.    It  was  formerly  thought,  that  Graphite  was  a 
chemical  compound  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon ;  but  it  has  at  length  been  de- 
monstrated by  K  A  rstkn,  that  it  consists  of  pure  carbon 
alone.    To  determine  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  in  a 
specimen  of  cast  iron,  Karstkn  ( Handbnch  rftr  Eis.ru/mr- 
tnilniiab\  T.  i.  p.  a~0),  proceeds  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  to 
which  a  little  muriatic  acid  has  been  added.    The  residue 
contains  the  crystalline,  carbon,  or  graphite,  together  with 
a  compound  of  carbon,  which  resembles  extractive  matter 
and  proceeds  from  the  carbon  of  the  carburet  of  iron.  It 
also  contains  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxides  of  some  metal* 
which  were  combined  with  the  iron.     The  residue  i^ 
treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  by  which  tin 
silicic  acid,  if  any  is  present,  and  the  carburet  which  re- 
sembles extractive  matter,  arc  dissolved;  while  the  gr.t 
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phite,  on  the  contrary,  remains  unattacked.  After  being 
washed,  the  residue  may  still  be  treated  by  muriatic  acid, 
that  all  impurities  may  be  effectually  removed.  It  is  then 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed. — If  now  the  operator  has 
determined  the  whole  quantity  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
the  iron,  by  means  of  an  experiment  with  chloride  of 
silver,  it  only  remains  to  deduct  therefrom  the  weight  of 
the  Graphite,  to  learn  the  quantity  of  the  carbon  which 
was  chemically  combined  with  the  iron,  to  carburet  of 
iron.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
that  the  carbon  separated  by  chloride  of  silver  may  con- 
tain both  silicic  acid  and  various  other  substances,  all  of 
which  must  be  quantitatively  estimated  and  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  carbon. 

As  the  carbonaceous  irons  contain  the  other  consti- 
tuents in  still  smaller  quantity  than  the  carbon,  and  as  it 
may  often  be  of  importance  to  know  the  quantity  of  each 
with  accuracy,  it  is  proper  to  undertake  a  separate  analysis 
for  the  determination  of  each  of  these  constituents. 

—  b.  Estimation  of  the  Sulphur. — The  quantity  of  sul- 
phur contained  in  iron  is,  according  to  Karstkn  ( Hand- 
buck  der  Eisenhiittenkunde,  T.  I.  p.  408),  so  inconsiderable, 
even  in  hot  short  iron,  that,  after  oxidising  the  compound 
by  aqua  regia,  the  precipitation  of  the  resulting  sulphuric 
acid  by  a  solution  of  barytes  affords  results  which  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, therefore,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  For  this  examination,  about 
80  grains  of  iron  should  be  employed.  It  must  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds.  The  apparatus 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  this  experiment,  is  the  same 
as  that  represented  at  page  229.  No  heat  is  to  be  applied 
to  facilitate  the  solution.  The  flasks  must  contain  a 
metallic  solution,  and  one  of  perchloride  of  copper  answers 
the  purpose  best.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  provided  it  be  very  slowly  disengaged  by 
the  iron,  is  completely  effected  by  the  solution  in  the  first 
flask ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  place  more  than  two 
flasks  in  connection  with  the  apparatus.    For  perfect 
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solution,  (ho  various  sorts  of  crude  iron  require  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  of  steel  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  of 
bar-iron  from  three  to  four  days.  To  drive  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  which,  after  the  complete  dissolution 
of  the  iron,  may  remain  in  the  flask  a,  completely  out  of 
that  flask  and  into  the  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  must  be 
applied  in  the  manner  described  at  page  "230. 

—  c.  Estimation  of  the  Phosphorus.— To  determine  the 
quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  carbonaceous 
iron,  another  portion  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat ;  the  phosphorus  is  thereby  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.    Instead  of  nitric  acid,  the  operator  can 
employ  aqua  regia  to  dissolve  the  iron;  but  nitric  acid  is 
best.    Between  40  and  50  grains  is  asuffieieut  quantity  of 
iron  to  be  employed  in  this  experiment.    The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  is  heated 
as  strongly  as  possible  in  the  same  vessel.    The  dry  mass 
is  then  mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  three  or  lour 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  is  therewith 
ignited.    The  ignited  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with 
water,  in  which  the  phosphate  of  potash  and  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash  dissolve,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron 
remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 
If  the  iron  submitted  to  analysis  contained  sulphur,  then 
the  solution,  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  contains 
sulphate  of  potash;  and  if  the  iron  contained  manganese, 
the  solution  contains  manganesiate  of  potash.  When, 
however,  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  man* 
ganesiate  of  potash  is  decomposed,  and  brown  flocks  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  are  deposited.    The  filtered  solu- 
tion is  cautiously  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and,  if 
silicium  was  combined  with  the  iron,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  to  separate  the  silicic  acid.    The  dry  mass  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  after  some  time  is  treated 
with  water,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains  undis- 
solved.    The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
w  hich,  if  aluminum  w  as  combined  w  ith  the  iron,  produces 
a  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  alumina.    The  alcaline 
solution  is  then  very  weakly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid. 
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and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead  is 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at  p.  263. 
The  operator  must  bear  in  mind  here,  that  if  the  iron 
submitted  to  analysis  contained  sulphur,  the  phosphate  of 
lead  can  be  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lead.  But  since 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  has  been  determined  by  a  different 
experiment,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  sulphate  of 
lead  is  capable  of  being  thus  produced.  The  quantity  of 
the  protoxide  of  lead  being  then  determined,  it  is  found  at 
once,  how  much  was  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
how  much  with  phosphoric  acid. — This  method  of  esti- 
mating the  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  iron, 
or  rather  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  nitric  acid 
solution,  is  preferable  to  that,  in  which  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
separated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  By  the  latter 
method,  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  can  be 
very  easily  overlooked,  if  the  whole  has  not  been  digested 
together  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

—  d.  Estimation  of  the  Chromium. — Should  chromium 
be  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  iron  submitted  to  exa- 
mination, the  quantity  of  it  can  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quantity  of  phosphorus.  By  ignition  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash  is  produced,  and 
this,  with  the  phosphate  of  potash,  dissolves  in  water. 
The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  A  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  the  solution  of 
lead,  which  contains  chromate  of  lead,  and  if  phosphorus 
be  present,  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  coloured  yellow  by 
the  chromate  of  lead.  Alter  the  precipitate  is  weighed, 
it  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  upon  which 
phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead  remain  undissolved, 
while  the  oxide  of  chromium  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chromate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  acid. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  the  alcohol  is  expelled  by  heat, 
aud  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

—  e.  Estimation  of  the  Silicium. — The  silicium  contained 
iu  iron  must  be  sought  for  as  silicic  acid,  partly  in  the 
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residue  left  hy  the  solution,  partly  in  the  aeitl  solution 
itself. 

—  f.  Estimation  of  the  Titanium. — The  estimation  of 
titanium,  which,  when  it  occurs  with  iron,  can  only  be 
present  in  extremely  small  quantity,  sinee  titanium  dors 
not  appear  to  form  an  alloy  with  iron,  can  only  be  elicited 
hy  one  method  of  proceeding,  that,  namely,  in  which  the 
nitric  acid  solution  is  treated  in  the  manner  described  at 
pa  ire  170. 

—  ir.  intimation  of  t//r  A/ani/ancsr.—'Vo  determine  the 
proportion  of  maniraucse  contained  in  iron,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  manner  which  has  bet  a 
described  at  pa  ire  ;V>.  In  consequence  of  the  very  larire 
pn>portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  estimate  even  a 
very  small  proportion  of  manganese  with  much  accuracy. 

(^nonftfafin-  Estimation  of  (  orl/taiic  O.vitlv  (ills. — Of  the 
oxides  of  carbon,  the  operator  has  seldom  to  estimate 
carbonic  oxide  iras.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  this 
compound  is  elVected  by  converting  it,  by  detonation  with 
oxygen  iras,  into  carbonic  acid  iras:  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  iras  in  then  calculated  from  the  bulk  or  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  iras.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  iras  to  be  examined,  is  passed  into  a 
graduated  tube,  standing  over  mercury,  and  furnished  w  ith 
w  ires  to  conduct  the  elective  spark  ;  the  volume  of  the  uas 
is  then  accurately  determined;  after  which,  rather  more 
than  half  as  much  oxyiren  <ras  is  added,  and  the  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  the  irascous  mixture.  When  the 
carbonic  oxide  iras  is  very  pure,  then  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic oxide  iras  irives  a  \ online  of  carbonic  acid  iras. 
When  therefore  a  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  iras  has  been 
mixed  with  precisely  hall"  a  volume  of  oxyircn  iras,  the 
mixture  of  irases  is  reduced  in  bulk,  by  the  detonation,  to 
one  volume.  IJut,  now ,  in  order  to  learn  with  still  greater 
accuracy  1 1 quantity  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  ira>, 
the  operator,  after  havinir  first  determined  the  volume  of 
the  iras  after  detonation,  proceeds  to  separate  the  car- 
bonic  acid  iras.    For  this  purpose,  he  fastens  a  small  Mick 
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of  caustic  potash,  which  must  previously  have  been  very 
slightly  moistened,  upon  a  fine  iron  wire,  commonly  em- 
ploying fine  ignited  harpsichord  wire,  and  then  passes  it 
through  the  mercury  into  the  gas.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  absorbed  by  the  potash ;  in  proportion  as  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  tube,  in  consequence  of  this  absorption,  the 
wire  with  the  potash  is  also  pushed  higher  in  the  tube,  so 
that  the  potash  always  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  When  absorption  no  longer  takes  place,  the 
potash  is  drawn  out  of  the  tube  by  the  wire,  and  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  gases  is  accurately  determined. 
In  this  manner  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
determined  with  accuracy,  upon  which  the  operator  can 
easily  determine  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
The  gas  which  remains,  when  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  has 
been  pure,  is  oxygen,  which  must  be  always  added  in 
excess.  With  respect  to  the  precautionary  measures, 
which  are  necessary  to  be  followed  in  this  experiment, 
they  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  gases  in  general.  These  pre- 
cautionary measures  will  be  circumstantially  described  in 
the  51st  section,  in  which  the  analysis  of  most  gases  will 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid. — The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  second  oxide  of  carbon,  or  oxalic 
acid,  is  best  efFected  by  precipitating  it  from  its  solutions, 
by  a  solution  of  lime,  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
When,  therefore,  the  oxalic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid, 
it  is  saturated  as  accurately  as  possible  with  ammonia, 
and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water.  The  operator  then 
adds  a  solution  of  a  neutral  calcareous  salt,  generally  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  that  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  resulting 
oxalate  of  lime  is  washed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxalic 
acid  could  very  well  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  perfectly  to 
expel  the  water  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  by  drying,  and 
as  it  is  very  unsafe  to  estimate  that  salt  in  the  hydrous 
state,  so  it  is  best  to  convert  the  oxalate  of  lime,  by  igni- 
tion, into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity 
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of  the  oxalic  arid  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  conversion  of  oxalate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime 
is  effected  by  the  process  described  at  page  17.— Care 
must  be  taken,  in  the  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  that 
the  solution  contain  no  free  ammonia;  because  then,  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air  would  cause,  after  some  time, 
the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  company  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime. 

Estimation  of  the  Oxalic  Arid  in  Soluble  Oxalates. — The 
estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  oxalates  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
estimation  of  free  oxalic  acid.  If  the  operator  have  a 
neutral  oxalate  to  examine,  it  is  merely  dissolved  in  w  ater 
and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt  of  lime. 
But  if  the  oxalate  which  is  to  be  examined,  be  acid,  then 
the  solution  must  previously  be  accurately  saturated  with 
ammonia. — As  the  neutral  oxalates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  converted  by  ignition  into  neutral  carbonates  of  those 
ulculies,  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  they  contain  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  oxalate  to  ignition,  and  to  determine  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  carbonate;  after  which,  the  quan- 
tity both  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  of  the  w  ater  of  crystallisa- 
tion, can  be  easily  reckoned. 

Est  una  t  inn  of  the  Oxalic  Acidy  in  insoluble  Oxalates. — In 
the  oxalates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  oxalic  acid 
must  be  determined  otherwise.  If  they  contain  no  water, 
a  weighed  portion  may  be  ignited  with  access  of  air;  in 
most  cases,  the  base  alone  then  remains  behind,  and  can 
be  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid.  Many  metallic  oxalates  are  completely  re- 
duced  by  being  ignited  in  closed  vessels,  where  atmos- 
pheric air  has  no  access. —  When,  however,  the  insoluble 
oxalate  contains  water,  and  the  operator  is  nevertheless 
desirous  of  determining  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  by  a 
direct  experiment,  then,  the  oxalate  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  decomposed,  by  being  boiled  a  suilieient  time  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  compound  formed 
by  the  base  of  the  oxalate  with  the  carbonic  acid,  be 
insoluble,  it  remains  undissolved,  while  the  oxalic  acid 
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combines  with  the  potash  and  dissolves.  The  solution 
after  filtration,  is  accurately  saturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  oxalic  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  neutral  solution  of 
lime. 

Estimation  of  the  Carbonic  Acid,  in  the  gaseous  state. — The 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  third  oxide  of  carbon,  or 
carbonic  acid,  has  very  frequently  to  be  effected.  There 
are  various  methods  of  proceeding.  If  the  carbonic  acid 
of  which  the  quantity  is  to  be  estimated,  be  in  the  gaseous 
state,  then  it  is  best,  first  accurately  to  measure  the 
volume  of  the  gas,  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  standing 
over  mercury,  and  then  to  introduce  through  the  mercury 
into  the  tube  a  small  stick  of  caustic  potash,  which  has 
previously  been  slightly  moistened  and  fastened  to  an 
ignited  harpsichord  wire.  The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
by  the  potash.  When  absorption  ceases,  the  wire  with 
the  potash  is  drawn  from  the  tube,  and  the  volume  of  the 
unabsorbed  gas  is  accurately  determined:  the  difference 
in  the  two  measurements  of  the  volume  of  gas,  shows  the 
quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  and  not  graduated  glass  receiver,  stand- 
ing over  mercury,  the  operator  places  a  portion  of  caustic 
potash  in  a  small  glass,  covers  it  with  glove  leather,  and, 
when  it  has  been  accurately  weighed  and  fastened  to  an 
ignited  harpsichord  wire,  passes  it  through  the  mercury 
into  the  receiver.  The  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  absorbed ; 
when,  after  some  time,  the  absorption  has  ceased,  the 
operator  draws  the  small  glass  by  the  wire  from  the 
receiver,  cleanses  it  from  the  drops  of  mercury  which 
hang  about  it,  and  ascertains  the  weight.  The  increase 
of  weight  of  the  potash  shows  the  quantity  of  absorbed 
carbonic  acid.— It  will  be  understood,  that  this  method  of 
estimating  carbonic  acid  gas,  cannot  be  employed  when 
that  gas  is  mingled  with  other  gases  which  can  also  be 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  solid  Carbonates,  by 
Ignition. — When  the  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  solid 
substances,  its  quantitative  determination  is  effected  by 
different  processes,  according  as  it  can  be  separated  from 
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the  bases  by  ignition,  with  case  or  with  difficulty.  Most 
of  the  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  when  ignited  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick, 
they  completely  lose  their  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  ot 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  such  compounds  can  therefore 
be  very  accurately  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight 
occasioned  by  ignition,  provided  the  carbonic  acid  fw 
not  accompanied  bv  other  volatile  constituents.  In  the 
compounds  formed  by  carbonic  acid  with  all  the  metallic 
oxides,  properly  so  called,  as  also  in  that  formed  with 
magnesia,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  can,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  properly  estimated;  after  the  iirnition,  the  metallic 
oxide,  or  the  magnesia,  remains  behind  in  a  state  of  purity. 
When  the  metallic  oxide  is  one  of  those  which  are  \erv 
easily  reduc  ible,  as,  for  example,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide 
of  c  admium,  v\ie\,  the  iirnition  must  be  performed  in  a  small 
weighed  porcelain  crucible;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
platinum  crucible?  can  be  employed. 

Si  jHinitiuit  (if  (  'arhniiir  Ac'ul  from  the  () titles  of  Inw,  Jfm>- 
tftiih-sr,  timl  ( '„lnilt. — There  are  some  carbonates  which  can. 
indeed,  be  easily  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid  by  iirni- 
tion, but  which  contain  me  tallic  oxides  that  are  capable  ot 
beimr  more  highly  oxidised  by  the  action  of  the  air  tlurinir 
iirnition  ;  such,  for  example,  are  the*  carbonates  of  protoxide 
ol  iron,  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  of  oxide  of  cobalt: 
with  these  carbonates  a  d liferent  method  of  analysis  must 
be  adopted.  They  can  be  iirniteel  in  an  atmosphere  ol 
some  iras,  in  which  the  metallic  oxides  are  incapable  «»i 
becomim:  more  highly  oxidised.  Of  all  the  srases  which 
c  an  be  easily  procured,  none  but  nitroiren  <ras  and  carbonic 
ac  id  «ras  are  adapted  to  this  purpose;  for  all  other  irasc* 
act  upon  the  iiruited  metallic  oxides,  either  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduc  e-  them  or  to  produce  some  new  compound. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  to  conduct  a  current  of  nitrogen 
iras  over  the  weighed  compound,  while  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, the  analyst  commonly  employs  a  current  of  carbonn 
acid  iras  fortius  purpose;  althouirh  it  is  more  difficult  t<» 
expel  carbonic  acid  from  a  carbonate,  by  iirnition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic-  ac  id  iras.  than  by  iirnition  in  an 
atmosphe  re'  ol'anv  othe  r  kind  of  iras.    The  apparatus  em 
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ployed  in  this  experiment  is  such  as  that  described  at 
page  83.  The  compound  for  examination  is  weighed  in 
the  glass  bulb  g,  which  is  then  connected  with  the  flask  in 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  produced.  The  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  best  produced  by  employing  chalk  and  diluted 
nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  preferable,  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
That  the  gas  may  be  dried,  it  is  passed  through  a  tube 
containing  chloride  of  calcium.  When  the  whole  apparatus 
is  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  operator  gradually  applies 
beat  to  the  bulb,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular 
wick ;  the  bulb  must  be  heated  to  redness,  and  a  red  heat 
kept  up  pretty  long.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  compound  during  the  whole  time  of  cooling; 
when  it  is  cold,  the  glass  bulb  with  the  oxide  is  weighed. 
The  loss  of  weight,  occasioned  by  the  ignition,  indicates 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  compound 
submitted  to  analysis.  It  is  necessary,  after  weighing  the 
glass  bulb,  to  connect  it  again  with  the  apparatus  and  to 
ignite  it  afresh,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled,  or  a  second  loss  of  weight 
be  produced.  The  ignited  compound  must  finally  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  water  and  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to 
prove,  by  that  test,  whether  any  carbonic  acid  remain 
present  Walmstedt  (Schweiggbr's  Jahrb.  xxxv. 
p.  400)  was  the  first  who  employed  this  method.— The  ope- 
rator proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  above-named 
oxides  are  accompanied  by  other  bases  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  what  is  most  frequently  found 
to  be  the  for  these  oxides  seldom  occur  singly,  in 

combination  with  carbonic  acid.  When,  however,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  forms  a  constituent  of  the  compound  to  be 
examined,  this  method  cannot  be  made  use  of,  because 
ignition  produced  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  with 
circular  wick,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  expel  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  heat,  indeed, 
effects  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  salt, 
but  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  far  from  being 
complete. 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Water  contained  in  Hydrous 
Carbonates. — When  a  carbonate  which  can  be  easily  de- 
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prived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  ignition,  contains  water,  tin- 
quantity  of  the  water  must  necessarily  be  determined,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.    To  this  end,  the  carbo- 
nate must  be  ignited  in  a  little  retort,  which  must  have 
been  weighed  lirst  empty,  and  then  with  the  portion  of 
compound  for  examination;  the  disengaged  water  must  be 
collec  ted  and  weighed.    Upon  deducting:  the  weight  of  the 
water  collected,  from  the  whole  loss  of  weight  sustained 
by  the  carbonate  submitted  to  ignition,  the  result  gives  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  compound.  The 
best  method  of  proceeding,  in  this  experiment,  is  as  follows : 
The  operator  lirst  blows  a  glass  bulb  at  the 
^        end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  must  be  of  strong  ' 
glass,  so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure.    When  he  has 
determined  the  weight  of  this  matrass,  he 

€r  places  therein  such  a  quantity  of  the  carbo- 

nate as  he  may  have  determined  to  submit  to 
analysis.  Me  then  weighs  the  whole,  and  thus 
ascertains  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the 
compound  employed  in  the  experiment  which  is  to  follow. 
The  tube  of  the  glass  matrass,  at  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bulb,  is  now  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and,  at  the  sarin- 
time,  is  bent  in  such  a  form  as  to  represent  a  small  retort, 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  figure      below.    This  is  again 


weighed,  and  is  then  connected,  by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber, 
with  the  small  receiver,  b.  The  point  of  the  receiver  l> 
passes  into  a  small  glass  tube,  c,  which  is  tilled  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  The  receiver  b,  the  tube  c,  and  the  Indian 
rubber  tubes,  are  weighed  before  the  experiment.  When 
the  apparatus  is  set  together,  the  bulb  a  is  thoroughly 
heated,  for  a  long  time,  with  the  spirit  lamp.  The  greater 
part  of  ihe  separated  water  collects  in  the  receiver  b;  a 
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smaller  portion  is  carried  farther  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
but  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  tube  c.    If  the  glass  bulb,  a,  be  of  very  strong  glass, 
such  a  degree  of  heat  may  be  applied  as  is  sufficient  com- 
pletely to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  After  cooling,  the  neck 
of  the  retort  is  cut  off  at  d,  because  a  drop  of  water  remains 
hanging  at  the  point ;  the  receiver  b,  with  the  tube  c,  and 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  are  weighed  together.   The  weigh- 
ing, however,  is  not  effected  immediately;  the  operator 
waits  until  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled  from 
the  apparatus  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.   The  neck  of 
the  retort  is  then  dried  and  weighed  by  itself.  The  increase 
of  weight  received  by  the  receiver  b  and  the  tube  c,  deduct- 
ing the  weight  of  the  dried  point  of  the  retort,  indicates  the 
quantity  of  water.   The  operator  now  weighs  the  retort  a, 
and  adds  the  weight  of  the  neck.    From  the  loss  of  weight 
sustained  by  the  retort,  the  common  weight  of  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  is  ascertained.   But  as,  now,  the  sepa- 
rate weight  of  the  water  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid. 

As  the  hydrous  carbonates  completely  lose  their  water 
on  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  with  much  more 
readiness  than  their  carbonic  acid,  which  is  often  not 
wholly  expelled  even  by  the  application  of  a  very  strong 
heat,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  estimate,  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  weight  of  the  water  alone,  and 
then  to  determine  the  common  weight  of  the  water  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  by  igniting  another  weighed  portion  of  the 
compound  in  a  platinum  crucible.   The  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  alone,  can  also  be  estimated  by  a  direct 
experiment,  the  method  of  performing  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently. 

Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  Alcalies  and  Alcaline 
JZzrths,  by  stronger  Acids.— From  the  compounds  which  car- 
bonic acid  forms  with  fixed  alcalies,  as  well  as  with  bary  tes, 
strontian,  and  even  with  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  be 
expelled  by  ignition.  Lime  is  included  in  this  list,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible 
over  the  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick,  does  not  lose  the 
whole  of  its  carbonic  acid.   To  determine  the  quantity  of 
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( arbonie  ;i<  id  contained  in  these*  compounds,  the  operator 
has  therefore  to  employ  other  proe  esses,  which  proe  esses. 
howc\er,  are  capable  of  beim:  employed  with  all  other 
carbonates. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  a  compound, 
can  be  found  by  determining  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  ir;is  expelled,  from  a  weighed  c| uaiitity  of  the  com- 
pound, by  means  <>i  a  stronger  acid.  To  this  end,  the 
operator  passes  a  little  muriatic  acid  into  a  irraduated 
ill  ass  tube,  filled  with  and  inverted  over  mercurv;  he  then 
allows  a  small  weighed  portion  of  the  carbonate  to  rise 
throiiuh  the  mercury,  into  the  tube;  the  carbonic  acid  i> 
thereupon  expelled  by  the  muriatic  acid.  \A  hen  the  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  iras  ce  ases  to  increase,  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  «;lass  tube  is  brought  cai  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  outside  of  the  dass  tub*  : 
the  \oluine  of  the  iras  is  then  measured. 

This  method  is,  howe\er,  not  much  t <  1  be  recommended, 
as  it  is  capable  of  iri\inir  incorrect  results.  The  operator 
cannot  with  certainty  know  how  much  carbonic  acid  iras  is 
absorbed  by  the  liquid  muriatic  acid;  and  it  is,  besides, 
nee  -cssary  to  operate  w  ith  quantities  of carbonates  so  small, 
that  uncertainty  in  the  results  is  in  part  the  consequence 
of  the  dimiuuth euess  of  the  materials.  It  is  better,  tin  re- 
fine-, to  employ  laruer  quantities  of  the  carbonates,  Juul  n» 
determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  ac  id  they  contain  by 
another  method.  A  weighed  quantity  of  a  carbonate  m.t\ 
be  decomposed  by  a  w  ciirhcd  cpiantity  of  an  acid  ;  and  a  t  ier 
complete  decomposition,  the  cpiantity  of  the  discharged 
carbonic  ac  id  may  be  estimated  from  the  total  loss  ol 
w  eiirht. 

To  put  this  method  of  quantitatively  estimating  carbonic 
acid  into  practice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ac  id  which  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  is  weighed, 
in  a  coincident  irlass,  by  means  of  a  balance  which,  when 
pretty  heavily  lade  n,  is  still  sensible  to  a  small  increase  of 
weight.  A  weighed  cpiantity  ot  the  carbonate  is  then  added 
to  the  weighed  acid.  When  the  operator  has  taken  care1 
that  no  pent  ion  of  the  acid  or  carbonate  has  been  thrown 
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out  of  the  glass  by  the  effervescence,  the  way  to  hinder 
which  is  to  place  a  concave  glass  over  the  vessel  wherein 
the  decomposition  is  effected,  then,  after  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  the  difference  in  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  the  expelled  carbonic  acid. 

Still,  even  this  is  no  method  which  can  give  a  very  accu- 
rate result.  As  the  operation  often  continues  a  very  long 
time,  before  the  decomposition  is  completely  effected,  it  is 
easy  for  a  portion  of  the  acid  employed  in  effecting  the 
decomposition,  to  volatilize ;  or,  supposing  the  acid  to  be 
difficultly  volatilizable,  but  to  be  in  a  diluted  state,  then,  a 
portion  of  the  water  may  be  vaporised.  A  still  greater  loss 
is  experienced  when  the  operator  is  obliged  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  bring  the  decomposition  to  a  conclusion,  a 
case  which  often  presents  itself.  In  order  entirely  to  pre- 
vent this  loss,  the  experiment  may  be  performed  as  follows: 


a  quantity  of  muriatic,  or  some  other  acid,  sufficient  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate.  The  acid  and 
the  carbonate  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  contact.  The 
little  vessel,  b,  should  be  a  bit  of  barometer  tube  of  wide 
diameter  and  closed  at  the  end  ;  when  611ed  with  acid,  and 
introduced  into  the  vessel  a,  the  top  of  the  former  should 
lean  against  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  flask  is  closed  with 
a  cork,  through  which  a  tube  for  conducting  gas  passes ; 
the  gas-conducting  tube  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  Indian 
rubber,  with  a  little  glass  tube,  d,  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  whole  is  now  weighed  on  a  balance  which, 
when  pretty  heavily  laden,  is  still  sensible  to  the  action  ot 
very  small  weights ;  or  rather,  instead  of  being  weighed,  it 
is  counterpoised.  When  this  is  done,  the  flask  a  is  shaken 
so  as  to  overturn  the  little  vessel,  b,  which  contains  the 
acid.  The  acid  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  carbo- 
nate, and  effects  the  desired  decomposition.  All  the  water 


The  operator  places  in  the  flask  a, 
which  has  a  pretty  wide  mouth,  but 
one  that  can  be  closed  by  a  cork,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate 
which  is  to  be  analysed,  and  then 
introduces,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  the  little  vessel  b,  containing 
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which,  iit  performing  the  experiment  with  different  appa- 
ratus, could  he  lost  by  effervescence  or  vaporisation,  is,  in 
the  present  ease,  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  tube  <L  If  the  carbonate  be  dillicultly  decomposable, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  heat,  the  operator  can  warm 
tlw  Husk  a,  without  having  any  occasion  to  fear  loss  by 
evaporation.  \\  hen  the  decomposition  is  fully  accom- 
plished, the  cork  is  removed  lor  a  short  time,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  uas  remaining  in  the  flask  may  mingle 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  be  thus  expelled  from  the  flask. 
The  operator  then  (  loses  the  flask,  and  determines  its 
wciirht,  yet  not  till  the  next  day.  The  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged. 

Wit Ii  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  by 
acids,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  them  are  decom- 
posed with  iiieat  ease,  and  others  not  without  much  dirli- 
eultv.  There  are  some  which  are  easih  and  fullv  decom- 
posed,  only  when  first  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  acted 
upon  by  acids,  not  in  too  concentrated,  but  rather  in  a 
somewhat  diluted  state. 

WX.  UOKOX. 

(Imml'itnt'm-  Esthmititm  of  Harnett'  Arid.—  The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  boracic  acid  is  accompanied  by  many 
difficulties.  When  it  is  contained  in  a  solution,  and  no 
other  acid,  or  only  nitric  acid,  accompanies  it,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  it  in  the  same  manner  that  arsenic  acid  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  estimated;  namely,  by  adding  to  the 
solution  an  accurately-weighed  quantity  of  pure  and 
recently-iirnited  protoxide  of  lead,  thereupon  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  iirnitini;  the  residue  in  a  small 
counterpoised  platinum  capsule.  The  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  is  then  found  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
protoxide  of  lend  from  that  of  the  ignited  mass.— It  is 
impossible  to  effect  the  estimation  of  boracic  acid  by  eva- 
porating its  solution  to  dryness,  because  a  portion  of  the 
boracic  acid  is  \otatilizcd  with  the  vapour  of  the  water  or 
alcohol  in  which  the  acid  is  dissolved. 

There  is  no  method  of  cfl'cc  tinu  the  direc  t  estimation  of 
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boracic  acid,  by  throwing  it  down  as  an  insoluble  precipi- 
tate, and  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  acid  from  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate ;  for,  boracic  acid  produces  with 
no  base,  a  compound  that  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 
The  most  accurate  method  of  finding  the  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  in  the  borates,  consists  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  the  bases  or  substances  combined  with  the 
boracic  acid,  existing  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borates, 
and  then  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  from 
the  loss  of  weight. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides, — The 
separation  of  boracic  acid  from  the  metallic  oxides  which 
are  precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  separa- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  from  those  metallic  oxides.  The 
method  of  operating  is  described  at  pages  251  and  253. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  Lime,  Strontiany  Barytes9 
and  Protoxide  of  Lead. — Barytes  is  separated  from  bo.*acic 
acid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Lime,  strontian,  and  protoxide  of 
lead,  could  probably  be  separated  from  boracic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  (pages 
205  and  258). 

Decomposition  of  Borates  by  Fluor  Spar  or  Hydrofluoric 
Acid. — There  is,  however,  a  method  of  separating  boracic 
acid  from  all  fixed  bases,  whose  borates  arc  decomposable 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  borates.  According  to  this  method, 
first  described  by  Arfvedson  (Vetenskaps  Academiens 
Handlingar,  1822,  p.  93),  the  operator  proceeds  as  follows: 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  is  finely  pulverised  and 
mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or  platinum  capsule,  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  finely  pulverised  fluor  spar. 
The  fluor  spar  must  be  extremely  pure,  and  quite  free  from 
silicic  acid.  So  much  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
poured  over  the  mixture,  that  when  it  is  stirred  with  a 
platinum  spatula,  a  thick  pap  is  produced.  The  whole  is 
then  heated,  and  finally  is  ignited  until  no  more  acid 
vapours  are  disengaged.  The  boracic  acid  is  thereby 
converted  into  fluoboric  gas,  which  entirely  flies  off ;  and 
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when,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  process,  the  heat  is  raised 
till  the  crucible  is  ignited,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  Hies 
oil"  also.  All  the  bases  of  the  compound  remain  behind, 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  are  mingled,  however, 
with  the  entire  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  fluorspar.  The  quantities  of  the 
different  bases  are  estimated  after  methods  which  have 
already  been  detailed.  When  they  have  been  accurately 
determined,  the  quantity  <>f  the  boracic  acid  is  learned 
from  the  loss.  If  the  compounds  formed  by  the  bases  with 
sulphuric  acid  are  such  as  are  pretty  easily  dissolved  by 
water,  the  operator  edulcorates  the  ignited  mass  until  he 
believes  that  the  undissolved  sulphate  of  lime  with  w  hich 
the  other  bases  were  mingled,  is  freed  from  the  easily  - 
soluble  sulphates.  From  the  filtered  solution,  he  lirst 
precipitates,  b\  o\alate  of  ammonia,  the  lime  of  the  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  lime,  and  then  proceeds  to  effect  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  bases. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  it  is  possible  to  analyse,  in 
this  manner,  all  anhydrous  borates  that  are  decomposable 
by  sulphuric  acid.    Kven  those  which  contain  lime  can 
be  thus  analysed  :  it  is  only  necessary,  in  that  case,  to 
weigh  with  great  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the  pure  tluor 
spar  employed,  and  afterwards  to  deduct  from  the  total 
quantity  of  lime  obtained,  that  portion  which  belongs  to 
the  fluor  spar.    Much  advantage  would  attend  the  em- 
ployment of  fluoride  of  barium  as  the  decomposing  asrent 
in  these  experiments,  were  it  not  that  lluor  spar  is  far 
more  convenient.    The  best  service,  in  this  respect,  is 
rendered  by  the  pure  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  prepared  in 
a  retort  of  platinum.      Bi;iizi:uts  (Po<;(;kndorff"s 
Anualen,  T.  1 1,  p.  I*JS)  has  employed  this  acid  to  decom- 
pose the  borates.    The  borate  for  examination  is  mixed, 
in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible,  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  whole  is  then  heated  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  to  red- 
ness: what  then  remains  is  the  base,  which  was  before  in 
combination  with  boracic  acid,  but  is  now  in  the  state  of 
sulphate. 

Si'jHinitioH  nf  Jinn/ric  .  I  rid  //  /»///  Silicic  Arid. — When  a 
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compound  contains  both  boracic  acid  and  silicic  acid,  and 
can  still  be  decomposed  by  acids,  it  is  possible,  on  sub- 
mitting it  to  analysis  in  the  last-mentioned  method,  to 
determine  merely  the  common  weight  of  the  two  acids, 
since  both  silicium  and  boron  are  carried  off  by  fluorine.  A 
new  portion  of  the  compound  must  therefore  be  employed 
to  effect  the  estimation  of  the  silicic  acid.  With  this  view, 
the  compound  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  upon  which 
the  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  weighed. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  evaporate  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  muriatic 
acid,  and,  after  some  time,  to  add  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  it;  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  then  remains 
undissolved. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Water: 
Analysis  of  Batholite  and  Botryolite. — If  a  compound  which 
contains  boracic  acid  and  silicic  acid,  contains  water  also, 
as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  minerals  called  Dat- 
holite and  Botryolite,  then  a  third  portion  of  the  compound 
must  be  analysed  for  the  express  purpose  of  estimating 
the  water.  To  this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ignite  the 
compound  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  the  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  water. 

Analyses  of  the  Silicates  which  contain  Boracic  Acidt  and 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  Acids. — The  quantitative  estimation 
of  boracic  acid  is  very  difficult  to  be  effected,  when  it  occurs 
in  silicates  which  are  indecomposable  by  acids.  The  esti- 
mation is  the  more  difficult,  when  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
lK>rucic  acid  is,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  be,  very  small. 
Boracic  acid  occurs  in  nature,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  Axinite  and  in  the  Tourmalines.  In  the  analysis  of 
these  compounds,  the  best  result  which  can  be  obtained 
is  one  that  approaches  the  truth;  complete  accuracy  is 
not  attainable.  The  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  in  the 
Tourmalines,  has  been  effected  by  C.  G.  Gmblin  (Pog- 
gendorfp's  Annalcn,  T.  IX.  p- 175)  by  the  process  which 
follows:  The  tinely-levigated  powder  is  mingled  with  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  the  mixture  is  strongly  ignited. 
The  ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  exactly  so  much 
muriatic  acid  as  is  requisite  to  decompose  it,  and  the  acid 
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solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  hath.  The 
quantity  of  horaeie  acid  which  volatilizes  during  this  eva- 
poration is,  according  to  C.  C  Gmklin,  so  small,  that  it 
may  he  quite  neglected.     The  silicic  acid  is  separated 
from  the  dry  mass  in  the  usual  manner.    The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silic  ic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a 
solution  of  carhonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the 
barytes.     The  solution  tiltered  from  this  precipitate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  exposed  to 
a  gradually-raised  heat  till  it  becomes  just  red-hot.  No 
horacic  acid  is  lost  by  this  ignition,  because  it  does  i.ot 
exist  free  in  the  solution,  but  is  combined  with  ammonia; 
and,  because,  secondly,  no  mixture  of  acid  and  aqueous 
vapour  Hies  oil'  during  the  ignition,  as  is  the  case  when 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  ignited.    It  is  with  this  object  ui 
view,  that  the  barytes  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  ot 
ammonia  instead  of  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  dry  residue  is 
weighed  alter  ignition.    It  is  then  treated  with  alcohol 
and  a  little  muriatic  acid.    The  alcohol  is  inilamcd,  and 
allowed  to  burn  away.    This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  eil«res  of  the  llame  no  longer  exhibit  the  least  tinge  of 
green.    Hy  this  process,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  horaeu 
acid  is  got  rid  oil';  although  contained  in  the  solution  as 
borate  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  during  the  ignition  into 
free  horaeie  acid.    The  residue  is  now  once  more  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  horacic  acid  is  indi- 
cated In  the  loss  of  weight. 

Another  method  which  has  been  recommended  by  C.  G. 
Gmkijn,  lor  the  estimation  of  tin4  horacic  acid  in  these 
compounds,  is  the  following:  The  pulverised  mineral  is 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ignited  mass  is 
treated  with  water.  The  solution  is  digested  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  ol  ammonia,  w  hich  precipitates  the  small 
portions  of  alumina  and  silicic  acid,  which  the  water  had 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  boracu 
acid  is  dissolved  by  digestion  with  alcohol.  Finally,  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  horacic  acid,  is  ignited  and  weighed. 
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XLVL  FLUORINE. 

Decomposition  of  Fluorides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  most 
accurate  method  of  effecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
fluorine,  is  unquestionably  that  of  expelling  it  in  the  state 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  and  then  inferring  its  quantity 
from  the  loss  of  weight.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  fluo- 
ride is* treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exposed  to  a  continued  heat.  The  fluorine  first  escapes 
in  the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  and  when  the  heat  is 
increased,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled.  The 
metal  which  was  combined  with  the  fluorine,  remains  then 
behind  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
experiment  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  that 
no  vessel  be  employed  of  which  silicic  acid  is  a  component 
part.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  in  the  base  can  readily  be  calculated. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  is  then  found  from  the  loss. 
When  the  fluorine  is  combined  with  more  than  one  metal, 
the  compound  is  still  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
in  that  case,  the  resulting  sulphates  must  be  submitted  to 
a  farther  examination,  in  order  that  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  the  different  metals  may  be  determined. 

Estimation  of  the  Water  of  Crystallisation  in  Fluorides. — 
When  a  fluoride  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  it  is 
possible,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
w  ater  from  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  on  exposing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  to  ignition.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  happens  that  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  air  and  the  water  effects  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  fluoride,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  vapo- 
rised water  carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  fluorine, 
in  the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  To  prevent  this 
accident,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  water  of 
crystallisation  in  a  fluoride  with  great  accuracy,  the  com- 
pound is  mingled,  in  a  little  glass  retort,  with  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  finely-pulverised  and  recently-ignited 
protoxide  of  lead ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  little 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  is  then  ignited :  the  water 
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liocs  away  in  this  case,  unaccompanied  by  the  sliirhtt  st 
quantity  of  acid.  The  retort  is  first  weighed  empty  ;  it  is 
weighed  a«rain  when  the  llnoride  lor  examination  has  heen 
inserted;  alter  the  admixture  ol  the  protoxide  of  lead  it  is 
once  more  weighed.  The  retort  is  then  ignited,  and  allowed 
to  cool.  I  pon  beinir  then  weighed,  the  loss  which  is  expe- 
rienced indicates  tin*  quantity  of  w  ater.  It  is  necessary  t<> 
ignite  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  because  even  the  fluoride  of 
h  ad  is  partially  decomposed  when  iirnited  in  the  open  air. 
—  1U:rzkui  s  has  invariably  made  use  ot*  this  method, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the 
fluorides. 

SrfKinitioii  of  Fhioritli s  from  J/i/tlrojInorir  Arid. — When  a 
compound  of  fluorine  with  a  metal,  which  contains  al>o 
hydrofluoric  acid,  is  to  bo  analysed,  the  quantity  of  t he 
hydrofluoric  acid  can  be  determined,  in  a  irrcat  number  of 
cases,  from  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  when  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum 
crucible.    The  fixed  fluoride  alone  remains  behind.  Bur. 
since  the  rcmninimr  fluoride  is  liable,  in  a  irreat  number  of 
cases,  lo  be  partially  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  proper,  with  lii.uz i:i J i  s,  to  determine,  in  most 
cases,  the  quantity  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  mixinir  tin- 
compound  with  six  times  its  weight  of  line-pulverised  and 
recently -ignited  protoxide  of  lead,  and  then  iiiiiit inir  the 
mixture.    W  hen  thus  treated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  lead, 
produce  water  which  passes  away  unac  companied  bv  an\ 
acid.   That  the  quantity  of  this  water  may  be  determined, 
The  operator  proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  determination  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the 
fluorides.    I'Yom  the  quantity  of  the  volatilized  water,  the 
quantity  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  compound  can 
be  easily  reckoned. —  If  another  portion  of  the  compound 
be  then  analysed  by   decomposition  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  at  ill,  tin*  weiirht  of  the  resulting  sulphate  indi- 
cates the  common  weight  of  the  fluorine  and  hydrofluoric- 
acid.    It  is  easy  to  reckon  from  the  above  results,  what 
must  be  the  separate  weiirht  of  the  fluorine. 

When  a  compound  which  contains  a  fluoride  with  hydro- 
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fluoric  acid,  contains  water  of  crystallisation  also,  then 
the  water  which  is  expelled  when  the  compound  is  ignited 
with  protoxide  of  lead,  consists  both  of  the  water  of  crys- 
tallisation of  the  compound,  and  of  the  water  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  But  the  respec- 
tive quantities  of  these  two  portions  of  water  must  be 
determined.  The  operator  decomposes  another  portion 
of  the  compound  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  determines  from 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate,  the  common  weight  of  the 
fluorine,  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. He  then  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mass  produced  by  igniting  the  compound  with  protoxide 
of  lead.  This  analysis  makes  known  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  contained  both  in  the  fluoride  and  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Solutions. — It  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  fluorine  in  a  compound  which 
is  dissolved  in  water.    When  the  compound  is  not  dis- 
solved by  the  help  of  a  foreign  acid,  but  exists  in  solution 
in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  may 
be  decomposed,  if  the  nature  of  the  compound  admit  of 
it,  by  boiling  with  carbonated  or  caustic  potash.  The 
excess  of  potash  is  afterwards  saturated  by  an  acid,  the 
solution  is  then  made  ammoniacal,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  fluorine  in  the  resulting  fluoride  of  potassium, 
is  precipitated  as  fluoride  of  calcium  by  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  lime.   The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium.   A  dissolved  fluoride,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of, 
can  very  seldom  be  presented  for  analysis;  the  precau- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  performance 
of  the  experiment,  will  be,  however,  circumstantially  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Separation  of  Fluorine  from  Boron. — The  compound  of 
fluorine  with  boron,  and  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of 
boron  with  fluorides  of  metals,  cannot  be  quantitatively 
analysed  without  much  difficulty.  When  they  are  de- 
composed in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluorides,  namely,  by 
sulphuric  acid  aided  by  heat,  one  can  determine  from  the 
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wciirht  of  the  resulting  sulphates,  what  is  the  romnion 
weight  of  the  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluorine,  which  were 
combined  with  the  metals  of  the  resulting  oxides.  If  the 
compound  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  it  must  he 
estimated  hv  iirnitim:  the  eoni])Ound  with  protoxide  of 
h  ad,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ease  of  the  fluoridt  s. 
It  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  decomposing  these  com- 
pounds by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  carbonated  or 
caustic  aleali.  When  they  are  heated  in  a  retort,  the 
metallic  fluoride  remains  behind,  the  fluoride  of  boron  tin  - 
away.  The  quantity  of  the  fixed  fluoride  mitrht  then  be 
determined,  and  the  composition  of  the  compound  In 
therefrom  calculated;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult 
to  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  compound  b\ 
heatinn  it  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

.s'/ ration  of  I'limriiir  f'nmt  Si/icinw. — The  compound 
of  fluorine  with  silieium,  but  more  particularly  the  com- 
pounds which  fluoride  of  silieium  produces  with  fluorides 
of  metals,  can  be  more  easily  analysed  than  those  in  which 
boron  is  present.  When  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  silieium 
in  water  is  to  be  analysed,  the  operator,  according  to  Blr- 
zi:i.m  s  (f'liccr.MioiH'i's  Annalen,  T.  I.  p.  173).  can  best 
effect  his  purpose  by  the  following  process:  A  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  tin:  acid  solution  as  Ions  a^ 
it  produces  effervescence;  a  precipitate  is  thereby  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  sparimrh  soluble  fluoride  of  silieium 
and  sodium.  This  i>  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
edulcorated.  The  fluoride  of  silieium  and  sodium  is  then 
dried  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  which  has  penetrated 
through  the  paper  of  t!ie  filter,  cannot  be  lost.  The  weight 
of  the  iloubie  sab  is  then  determined,  and  the  respective 
quantities  of  tlse  silieium  and  fluorine  are  then  calculated. 
Tlie  solution  which  was  saturated  with  soda,  is  now  super- 
saturated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  caustic  ammonia.  The 
mixture  is  then  evaporated  nearly  to  drvness.  The  oxide 
of  y.ine  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  and  forms  a  silicate 
which,  when  the  mass  is  treated  with  warm  water,  remains 
behind  undissolved.    It  can  be  washed  with  water,  w ith- 
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oat  losing  any  thing  by  solution.  This  silicate  of  zinc  is 
afterwards  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  to  render  the  silicic  acid  completely 
insoluble.  The  dry  mass  is  then  treated  with  acidulated 
water.  The  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolves,  while  the  silicic 
acid  remains  undissolved;  it  is  filtered,  washed,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  the  silicium  is  calculated.— The  alcaline  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  silicate  of  zinc,  and  which  still  con- 
tains fluoride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  now 
saturated  with  acetic  acid,  but  without  being  brought  to  a 
complete  state  of  neutrality,  lest  it  should  occasion  a  loss 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  by  volatilization.  The  solution  is 
thereupon  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
mass  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 
The  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  saturation  of  the  alcaline  solution 
by  acetic  acid,  still  remains  in  the  dry  mass,  is  thus  con- 
verted into  acetate  of  soda.  The  entire  quantity  of  the 
acetate  of  soda  then  dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  while  the 
fluoride  of  sodium  remains  undissolved.  It  is  filtered, 
edulcorated  with  alcohol,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
From  the  weight  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium,  the  operator 
calculates  the  quantity  of  fluorine. — The  constitution  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  fluoride  of  silicium  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  results  afforded  by  the  above  experiments. 

If  the  analyst  desires  to  effect  a  quantitative  estimation 
of  the  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine  and  silicium,  he  must 
conduct  the  gas  into  water,  whereupon  a  deposition  of 
silicic  acid  takes  place.  The  gas  may  be  continually 
passed  into  the  water,  until  the  pasty  condition  of  the 
solution,  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid, 
prevents  the  absorption  of  any  more  gas.  It  is  necessary, 
that  the  tube  which  conducts  the  gas  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  water,  otherwise  it  can  readily  become 
stopped.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  promoted  by  fre- 
quently agitating  the  liquid.  The  pasty  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  precipitated  silicic  acid  is  filtered, 
and  washed  with  water  until  the  filtered  liquor  ceases  to 
redden  litmus  paper.    When  the  silicic  acid  has  been  pro- 
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perly  edulcorated,  it  is  completely  freed  from  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  is  tlnm  dried,  i«rni ted,  and  weighed.  The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  is  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above. 

Separation  of  Fluoride  of  Si/iriutn  from  Flit  friths  of 
Metals.-  -The  compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  the  fluorides  of  metals, 
can  be  analysed  in  different  ways,  when  they  are  in  a  dr\ 
state.  J I  they  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated, 
ami  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  finally  expelled  bv  the 
application  of  a  strong  heat,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and 
silicium  is  expelled,  as  fluoride  of  silicium,  and  the  metal 
of  the  fluoride  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 
Most  of  these  compounds  are  decomposed  very  rapidly 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  an  abundant 
discharge  of  lluosilicic  iras  takes  place.  Some  of  them, 
however,  as,  for  example,  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
calcium,  and  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium,  are  not 
attacked  unless  the  acid  be  assisted  by  heat. — The  weight 
of  tin*  resulting  sulphate  is  determined,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  calculated.  From  this,  the  whole  composi- 
tion of  the  compound  can  be  learned,  pro\  ided  it  contained 
no  w  atcr  of  cr\  stallisatiou. 

The  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  fluorides  of 
metals,  can  also  be  analysed,  when  in  a  dry  state,  b\ 
ignition.  Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  escapes,  while  the 
metallic  fluoride  remains  behind.  The  composition  of  the 
compound  can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  fluoride,  supposing  that  no  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion was  present.  It  requires,  however,  a  lonir-continued 
heat,  to  i  \\n  I  the  whole  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium.  And 
if  the  compound  be  iunited  in  free  air,  the  remaining  me- 
tallic fluoride  contains  free  silicic  acid,  because  the  slightest 
trace-  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  sufficient  to  precipitate 
silicic  acid  from  the  fluoride  of  silicium;  and  the  preci- 
pitated silicic  acid  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the  melted 
metallic  fluoride.  This  occurs  in  a  more  considerable 
decree  when  the  experiment  is  performed  in  an  open  pla- 
tinum crucible  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  since  the  burning 
of  the  alcohol  u'i>cs  rise  to  the  production  of  water,    lit  K- 
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ZBLius  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  T.  i.  p.  189),  took  the 
following  method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience :  When- 
ever the  resulting  metallic  fluoride  was  to  be  weighed, 
with  a  view  of  calculating  from  its  weight  the  composition 
of  the  compound,  he  placed  three  covered  crucibles  within 
one  another,  and  heated  them  in  a  charcoal  fire ;  the  com- 
pound for  examination  being  placed  in  the  innermost 
crucible.  The  silicic  acid  then  settled  in  a  thick  crust  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  outer  crucible. 

If  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  fluorides 
of  metals  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  its  quantity 
must  be  determined  by  an  experiment  with  protoxide  of 
lead.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  mixed  very 
accurately,  in  a  little  distilling  apparatus  of  glass,  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  finely-pulverised  and  recently-ignited 
protoxide  of  lead ;  and  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  protoxide  of  lead.  The  whole  is  thereupon 
exposed  to  heat,  but  the  temperature  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  to  ignition.  The  mixture  fuses  together, 
and  pure  water  passes  off.  When  the  little  retort  has  been 
weighed,  the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is 
ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the 
ignition. 

When  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with 
fluorides  of  metals  are  in  solution,  the  composition  must 
be  determined  by  decomposing  the  dissolved  compound 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  proper  to  boil 
the  solution  with  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
which  all  these  compounds  are  decomposed.  Carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  fluoride  of  sodium  is  formed ; 
while  the  metal  which  was  combined  with  the  fluorine 
becomes  oxidised,  and,  if  it  be  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  combines  with  the  silicic  acid,  and  is 
precipitated.  But  even  when  the  oxide  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  the  addition  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate 
silicic  acid  alone,  but  the  silicated  oxide.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fluorine  be  combined  with  an  alcaline  metal,  for 
example,  with  sodium,  the  solution  is  very  slightly  super- 
saturated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  zinc  in  ammonia  is  added  as  long  as  it  produces  a 
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precipitate.  After  the  precipitate  is  all  thrown  down,  a 
slight  excess  of  the  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ammonia 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  until  all  the 
ammonia  is  expelled.  The  precipitated  silicate  of  zinc  is 
thru  washed  with  water,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  b\ 
nitric  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  mass  is  moist- 
ened with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  treated  with  water. 
The  silicic  acid  then  remains  undissolved.  It  is  filtered, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. — The  alcaline  solution  filtered 
from  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  slightly  evaporated,  upon  whit  h 
the  fluoride  of  sodium  shoots  into  crystals.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
mixed  with  alcohol;  the  separated  lluoride  of  sodium  is 
then  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
lVom  the  weight  of  the  resulting  lluoride  of  sodium,  the 
operator  calculates  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine.  The 
quantity  of  the  alcaline  metal  must  now  he  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and  lluoride  of  sodium 
obtained,  since  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  alcali  as  a  reagent.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  alcaline  metal 
experimentally,  provided  another  operation  be  performed. 
A  different  portion  of  the  solution  lor  analysis  must  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  lluoride  of  silicium  and 
metal  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of 
the  metal  can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate.— -If  the  solution,  instead  of  lluoride  of  sodium, 
contains  fluoride  of  potassium,  the  decomposition  is  effected 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash;  in  other  respects  the 
operation  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  above. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  compound  of  fluoride  of 
silicium  with  the  fluoride  of  a  metal  whose  oxide  is  an 
earth  or  metallic  oxide,  and  not  an  alcali,  then  the  opera- 
tor, alter  the  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda,  first 
determines,  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  quantity 
of  the  resulting  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  afterwards  decom- 
poses the  silicated  oxide  b\  an  acid,  and  determines  the 
respective  quantities  of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  oxide. 
Stj/iti  nitttn  <»/'  /■  >/;<»  it'rs  from  Silicates. — Compounds  con- 
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taining  a  metallic  fluoride  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
silicatcd  oxides,  which  are  a  description  of  compounds  that 
occur  in  nature,  can  be  decomposed,  in  quantitative  exa- 
minations, by  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  compound  for 
analysis  be  of  such  a  description  that  it  cannot  be  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid  in  the  cold,  then,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Berzelius  (Schweigger's  Jahr.  der 
Chemie,  T.  xvi.  p.  426),  it  is  levigated  and  dried,  and  a 
weighed  quantity  of  it  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then 
subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  full  red  heat.  After 
cooling,  the  mass  is  taken  from  the  crucible  and  softened 
with  water.  The  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration 
and  washed  with  water,  until  that  which  passes  through 
the  filter  no  longer  acts  alcaline  on  litmus  paper.  It  is 
impossible  to  edulcorate  the  insoluble  matter  so  com- 
pletely, that  a  few  drops  of  the  last  filtered  water,  if 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  platinum  spatula,  shall  leave 
no  residue.  The  filtered  solution,  which,  besides  fluoride 
of  sodium  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  contains 
traces  of  silicic  acid,  and  even  of  alumina,  if  the  compound 
contained  this  substance,  is  now  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  A  slight  precipitate  is  then  produced,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  commonly  slightly  increased  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  upon  the  smallest  possible  filter,  and  is  washed 
with  water.  In  the  next  place,  this  precipitate,  as  well  as 
the  substance  which  remained  undissolved  by  water,  is 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  effects  an  easy  and 
perfect  decomposition.  When  concentrated  acid  is  em- 
ployed, the  silicic  acid  commonly  sepanites  in  the  form  of 
a  jelly.  The  whole  is  thereupon  evaporated  to  perfect 
dryness;  the  dry  mass,  after  cooling,  is  moistened  in  an 
uniform  manner,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  with  muriatic 
acid.  After  some  time,  water  is  added,  and  the  silicic  acid, 
which  then  remains  undissolved,  is  filtered,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid,  now  contains  all  the  bases  which  were  contained  in 
Ihe  substance  submitted  to  analysis,  and  all  dissolved  in 
part  u.  z 
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muriatic  acid.  The  estimation  of  these  bases  is  effected 
by  processes  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium  in  the  alcaline 
solution,  which,  besides  this,  contains  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  could  be  determined  according  to  the  method 
which  has  been  described  above,  namely,  by  saturating  the 
solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  separating  the  acetate  ol 
soda  from  the  lb  >ridc  of  sodium,  by  means  of  alcohol 
When,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  fluoride  con- 
tained in  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis,  is  vers 
small,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  another  process,  which 
has  likewise  been  given  by  Bkrzklius  (SchweiggerV 
Jahrlntvh  dcr  (  'hnnh%  T.  xvi.  p.  427).    The  alcaline  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  a  sufficiently  small  volume,  and  is 
then  cautiously  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid.  This 
operation  dare  be  performed  only  in  a  capsule  of  silver,  or 
what  is  better,  of  platinum  ;  and  the  mixture  must  Ik 
stirred  only  with  a  spatula  of  silver  or  platinum.  The 
vessel  must  be  loosely  covered  with  filtering  paper,  and 
allowed  to  repose  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  warmim; 
the  solution;  in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  carbonic  aciil 
is  wholly  dri\en  out  of  the  liquid.    That  the  operator  nia\ 
be  quite  satislied,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  entirely  expelled 
from  the  acid  liquor,  he  may  place  the  vessel  on  a  stoM . 
which  must,  however,  be  raised  to  but  a  very  moderate 
heat.   The  temperature  dare  not  rise  above  F.  The 

solution,  still  remaining  in  the  metallic  capsule,  is  there- 
upon slightly  supersaturated  with  caustic  ammonia,  and  is 
poured  into  a  glass  tlask  which  can  be  closed  air-tight  w  iiii 
a  cork.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added, 
and  the  Mask  is  immediately  closed.  The  precipitate  which 
falls  down  is  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  reason  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  first  carefully  expelled  from  the  solution, 
and  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is  sought  to  be 
axoided  alter  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  is. 
that  the  precipitated  fluoride  of  calcium  would  otherw  ise 
be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  has  fully  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
poured  out  of  the  flask;  the  operator  then  pours  on  the 
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precipitate  a  quantity  of  water  that  has  been  previously 
boiled  to  free  it  from  air,  and  again  closes  the  flask.  As 
soon  as  the  fluoride  of  calcium  has  again  subsided,  the 
liquid  is  filtered;  the  precipitate  is  then  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.    From  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
fluoride  of  calcium*  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine  in  the  com- 
pound is  calculated.— It  is  always  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  ignited  fluoride  of  calcium  be  pure  or  not.  It 
must  be  moistened  with  water,  in  the  platinum  crucible, 
and  then  treated  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid ;  the  object 
of  this  is,  to  ascertain  whether  carbonic  acid  be  present.  If 
a  strong  effervescence  is  observed,  the  fluoride  of  calcium 
which  has  been  treated  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  must 
be  mixed  with  alcohol.    The  insoluble  matter  is  then 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  again  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
By  proceeding  thus,  the  operator  at  length  ascertains  the 
true  quantity  of  fluorine  in  the  compound. — Sometimes  the 
precipitated  fluoride  of  calcium  can  contain  a  little  silicic 
acid.   A  proof  of  the  absence  of  silicic  acid  is  afforded, 
when  the  suspected  fluoride  of  calcium,  upon  being  moist- 
ened, after  ignition,  with  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  does  not 
produce  the  least  heat ;  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  silicic 
acid  produces  heat  when  thus  treated.   This  test  is  given 
by  Berzeliu8  (Poggbndorff's  Annalen,  T.  i.  p.  39). 
When  fluor  spar  is  tested  in  this  manner,  for  silicic  acid,  it 
must  previously  be  pulverised. 

When  fluoride  of  calcium  is  precipitated  from  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  precipitate  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly, 
which  is  so  transparent,  that  at  first  the  operator  imagines 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  precipitate  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. When  looked  at  through  the  glass,  it  has  an 
opalescent  appearance,  with  somewhat  of  a  reddish  colour. 
This  jelly  cannot  be  washed,  because  it  stops  the  pores  of 
the  paper.  Its  production  takes  place  more  particularly, 
when  the  solution  to  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  is 
added,  contains  a  very  inconsiderable  excess  of  ammonia. 
A  greater  addition  of  ammonia  precipitates  this  fluoride  of 
calcium  completely. 

z2 
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When  (he  compound  submitted  to  analysis  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  lime,  or  rather  when  it  consists  of  fluorine 
combined  with  calcium,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
entire  quantity  of  fluorine,  by  fusing  the  compound  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  appears  as  if  carbonate  of  soda 
could  not  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  fluoride  of 
calcium. 

By  the  above  process,  however,  it  is  possible  to  decom- 
pose those  compounds  only  which  do  not  contain  too  much 
silicic  acid.  The  compounds  in  which  the  silicic  acid  of 
the  silicates  in  combination  with  metallic  fluorides,  con- 
tains the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  the  bases  (ein  drittel 
kieselsauren  Bascn),  or  even  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  bases  (zwei  drittel  kieselsauren  Bascn),  can  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  since  these  sili- 
cates are  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  But 
when  the  silicate  is  neutral,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  silicic 
acid  contains  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  bast' 
combined  with  it,  then  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  is  dis- 
solved by  the  carbonated  alcali ;  and  when  the  ignited 
mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  ob- 
tained which  contains  not  only  fluoride  of  sodium  ami 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  also  silicate  of  soda;  while  the 
undissolved  matter  consists  of  the  bases  in  combination 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic  acid.  To  precipitate  the 
silicic  acid  from  the  dissolved  silicate  of  soda,  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  ammonia  must  be  added  to  the 
solution.  The  silicic  acid  is  thereby  thrown  down  as  sili- 
cate of  zinc.  The  estimation  of  the  bases  now  becomes 
more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  separating 
the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  analyse  sepa- 
rately the  silicated  bases  which  remain  undissolved  when 
the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  afterwards  to 
estimate  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the  silicate  of  zinc, 
by  a  separate  decomposition  by  nitric  acid.  This  simplifies 
the  analvsis. 

Of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  nature,  containing 
both  silicated  oxides  and  metallic  fluorides,  and  which  are 
indecomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  that  which  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fluorine  is  the  topas.    Much  smaller 
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quantities  of  this  element  are  contained  in  the  micas,  the 
amphiboles,  and  in  some  varieties  of  scapolite. 

When  a  compound  containing  a  silica  ted  oxide  with  a 
metallic  fluoride,  can  be  very  easily  decomposed  by  muri- 
atic acid,  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  by  this  acid 
must  be  effected  in  the  cold.  The  slightest  application  of 
external  heat  must  be  carefully  avoided,  because  it  can 
lead  to  the  production  and  volatilization  of  fluoride  of  sili- 
cium.  If  the  solution,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  compound  by  muriatic  acid,  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  subsequent  analysis  commonly  affords  no  signs  of 
fluorine,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
fluorine  is  driven  away,  in  the  state  of  fluosilicic  gas, 
during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance,  it  has  very  frequently  happened,  that 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluoride  in  minerals, 
as,  for  example,  in  apophyllite,  has  been  quite  overlooked 
in  analyses. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  fluoride  contained  in 
the  compound  for  analysis,  is  not  very  considerable,  which 
is  always  the  case  with  the  compounds  of  this  description 
which  occur  in  nature,  the  compound  is  decomposed  in  the 
cold  by  muriatic  acid,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  the  silicic 
acid  which  remains  undissolved  is  first  separated.  If  the 
compound  contains  neither  alumina  nor  peroxide  of  iron, 
nor  indeed  any  basic  constituent  which  can  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  but  has  no  other  base  than  lime,  the  solution 
is  then  treated  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  a  com- 
pound of  fluoride  of  calcium  with  silicate  of  lime.  This 
compound  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed :  it  con- 
tains three  atoms  of  fluoride  of  calcium  with  one  atom  of 
silicate  of  lime,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  oxygen  of  the  base  (zwei  drittel  kiesel- 
saure  Kalkerde).  Berzelius  obtained  this  compound 
by  the  above  process,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Apophyl- 
lite. It  was  considered  by  chemists  who  had  previously 
analysed  that  mineral,  to  be  alumina.— If,  however,  the 
compound  contains  other  constituents  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  the  solution  separated  from  the 
silicic  acid  must  be  supersaturated  by  a  solution  of  carbo- 
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nate  of  soda,  and  therewith  be  digested  or  boiled.  Fluoride 
of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda  then  remain  in  solution, 
while  the  other  constituents  of  the  compound  are  generally 
precipitated.  The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  is  then  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  described  above. 

Sr/xtrotiott  of  Fluori</<s  from  Phosphates.— The  fluorides 
which  occur  in  nature  are  very  often  found  in  combination 
with  phosphates.  Indeed,  phosphoric  acid  so  generally 
occurs  iu  the  fluorides,  that,  when  fluorine  has  been  detected 
in  a  native  compound,  the  operator  must  never  neglect  to 
examine  the  compound  for  phosphoric  acid,  nor,  when 
phosphoric  acid  has  been  detected,  to  examine  it  for 
fluorine.  In  some  of  the  fluorides  which  occur  in  nature, 
and  which  have  been  considered  to  be  very  pure,  Bt:RZt> 
i.ii  s  has  (lisco\ered  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is,  for  example,  the  case  with  fluor  spar  (Pogg  en- 
dor  i  k  s  Ann.  T.  i.  p.  :*7).  On  the  other  hand,  small 
quantities  of  metallic  fluorides  have  been  found  in  the 
phosphates;  as,  lor  example,  in  Wavellite  and  in  bones. 

The  methods  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
fluorides  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  constituents 
in  the  compound.  If  a  compound  is  indecomposable  by 
acids,  and  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluorine  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sili- 
cated  oxides,  it  is  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above.  The  alcaline  solution, 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  matter,  contains  fluoride  of 
sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
method  of  examining  this  solution  is  similar  to  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  at  page  342.  The  solution  is  ren- 
dered aimnoniacal,  and  is  mixed,  in  a  glass  flask  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

\  precipitate  is  then  obtained,  which  consists  ot  phosphate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  This  is  washed,  dried, 
ignited  in  a  platinum  cruc  ible,  and  then  weighed.  The  best 
method  of  quantitatively  separating  the  two  compounds  is 
that  whic  h  lias  hern  given  by  Bf.rzelu  s  (Gilbert's 

\nn.  der  PlvjsiL  T.  i.xxn.  p.  142).  While  the  mixture 
is  still  in  the  platinum  crucible  in  which  it  was  ignited  and 
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weighed,  it  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If 
this  produces  no  effervescence  in  the  cold,  the  mixture  is 
free  from  silicic  acid  and  from  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
crucible  is  then  heated,  until  all  the  fluorine  is  expelled  in 
the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  A  small  pi  ass  plate  is 
held  from  time  to  time  over  the  crucible,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  attacked  by  the  vapours  which  arise,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  fluorine  has  been  entirely  driven  away.  The  acid  mass 
which  remains  behind  is  then  treated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  which  dissolves  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphate  of  lime  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  fluoride  of  calcium;  while  the  phosphate  of  lime  remains 
undissolved.  The  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  result- 
ing oxalate  of  lime  is  converted,  by  the  process  described 
at  page  17,  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  to  be  weighed. 
From  this  weight,  the  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is 
calculated. — The  operator  then  determines  the  weight  of 
the  undissolved  phosphate  of  lime,  and  afterwards  submits 
it  to  the  operation  described  at  page  263,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 

When  a  compound  of  this  description  can  be  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid,  the  decomposition  must  be  thus 
effected,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  in  the  cold ;  the  precipi- 
tated silicic  acid  must  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  If 
the  solution  contains  neither  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  nor 
any  other  basic  constituent  capable  of  precipitation  by 
ammonia,  but  merely  lime  as  the  base,  then  upon  being 
treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  silicate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  weighed  precipitate  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  is  heated  to  expel  the  fluosilicic 
gas.  The  mass  is  thereupon  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  then  precipitated  and  esti- 
mated in  the  manner  described  above.  From  the  weight 
obtained,  the  operator  calculates  how  much  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  silicate  of  lime  were  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate thrown  down  by  ammonia.  The  relative  proportions 
of  these  two  compounds  in  the  precipitate  have  been  stated 
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above.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in 
the  undissolved  phosphate  of  lime  has  also  to  be  esti- 
mated. 

By  this  process,  however,  only  those  compounds  can  be 
examined  which  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  fluorine,  and  both  of  these  substances 
merely  as  accidental  ingredients.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  more  considerable,  it  is  impossible 
to  prec  ipitate  most  bases  from  its  solution  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  contain  no  more 
phosphoric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  compound  must  be 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

This  method  of  analysis  must  also  be  employed  when 
the  compound  contains  no  silicic  acid.  But  if  alumina  be 
amonir  the  constituents,  as  it  is  in  Wavcllitc,  the  compound 
must  be  imiitcd  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid,  in 
tin*  manner  which  has  been  described  at  pasje  250*.  Upon 
treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained 
holding  carbonate  of  soda,  lluoride  of  sodium,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  The  respective  quantities  of  the  fluorine 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  then  to  be  estimated  by  the  methods 
already  described. 

Stpmatio/i  of  Ftnorhfi's  from  Sulphates. — Some  of  the 
fluorides,  fluor  spar,  for  example,  occur  in  nature,  in  com- 
bination with  sulphates.  When  the  sulphate  is  Heavy 
spar,  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  substance,  in  a  plati- 
num vessel,  with  muriatic  acid;  thereupon,  the  fluorspar 
dissolves  in  the  diluted  solution,  while  the  heavy  spar 
remains  undissolved,  and,  after  dilution,  can  be  collected 
and  weighed.  The  solution  of  fluor  spar  in  muriatic  acid 
can  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. Sulphate  of  lime  is  then  obtained,  and  can  be  w  eighed. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluor  spar  is  calculated. — If  the  sul- 
phates dissolve  with  the  fluorides  in  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  the  diluted  acid  solution  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum 
vessel,  w  ith  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  can  then  be  readily  ascertained. 
The  bases  are  estimated  by  another  experiment,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  the  compound  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  w  hole  of  the  bases  are  converted  into  sulphates. 
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Precipitation  of  Chlorine  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  quan- 
titative estimation  of  chlorine  when  combined  with  metal* 
or  hydrogen,  is  effected  as  follows :  The  compound  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  if  soluble  therein,  and  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  from  the  weight  of  which,  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  calculated.  The  precautionary 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  chlorine,  and  particularly  in  the  fusion 
of  the  chloride  of  silver,  have  been  fully  detailed  at  p.  115. 

It  is  proper,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  absolutely 
necessary,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  the  water  in 
which  the  chloride  is  dissolved,  before  pouring  in  the  solu- 
tion of  oxide  of  silver.  Diluted  nitric  acid  is  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  this  acid  can 
produce  no  bad  consequences,  if  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride be  pretty  dilute,  and  the  nitric  acid  not  very  concen- 
trated. 

When  the  chlorine  contained  in  a  soluble  chloride  has 
been  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  silver,  in  the  state  of 
chloride  of  silver,  the  next  operation  is  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  which  was  previously  in  combination 
with  the  chlorine,  and  which  now  exists  in  the  filtered 
solution  in  the  state  of  nitrate  of  oxide.  This  estimation 
is  performed  according  to  methods  which  have  been  cir- 
cumstantially described  in  the  foregoing  sections.  Before, 
however,  the  metallic  oxides  can  be  separated,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  most  cases,  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  oxide  of 
silver  from  the  solution.  This  is  done  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  to  the  liquor  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver.  The 
solution  is  separated  by  the  filter  from  this  new  portion  of 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  metallic  oxides  can  then  be 
estimated. 

Analysis  of  Volatile  Chlorides :  Separation  from  Phos- 
phorus, Sulphur,  Selenium,  Arsenic,  Chromium,  Titanium, 
Antimony,  Tin,  Sfc. — When  very  volatile  chlorides,  as,  for 
example,  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  phosphorus, 
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sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  chromium,  titanium,  antimony, 
tin,&c.  are  to  be  analysed,  they  must  likewise  be  dissolved 
in  water.  Most  of  these,  even  w  hen  they  are  decomposed 
by  water,  dissolve  in  it,  and  give  a  clear  solution.  A  few 
of  them  only,  as,  for  example,  the  compounds  of  chlorine 
with  sulphur  and  selenium,  afford  a  deposite  when  treated 
with  water,  which  in  these  cases  is  sulphur  or  selenium. 
Whenever  these  volatile  compounds  dissolve  completely  in 
water,  even  though  it  be  in  consequence  of  decomposition, 
the  operator  treats  the  solution  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  solution  of  chlorides  which  dissolve  in  water 
without  decomposition.  The  solution  is  commonly  mixed 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  solution  is  filtered; 
the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  muriatic 
acid  ;  the  solution  is  again  filtered,  and  the  substance 
which  was  combined  with  chlorine  in  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  can  then  bo  estimated. — It  is  necessary, 
however,  if  we  desire  to  prevent  losses,  to  take  notice  of 
the  dilliculties  which  attend,  not  only  the  weighing  of  these* 
extremely  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  but  also  their  mixture 
with  water.  As  the  volatile  chlorides  quickly  evaporate 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  weigh 
them  out  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Particular 
caution  must  also  be  observed  in  the  mixing  of  these  com- 
pounds with  water,  because,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  great 
deal  of  heat  is  disengaged;  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  resulting  muriatic  acid  can 
be  easily  volatilized.  A  plan  must  be  adopted,  therefore, 
by  which  these  compounds  may  be  weighed  and  mixed 
with  water  without  loss.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is 
as  follows :  A  small  glass  bulb  with  a  long  neck  is  blown 
of  pretty  thin  glass.  The  neck  must  be  terminated  by  a 
long  and  very  line  point.  AY  hen  the  glass  bulb  has  been 
weighed,  it  is  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  that  the  thin 
ghss  can  support  w  ithout  softening.  As  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  thus  expelled  from  its  interior,  the  fine  point  or 
neck  is  plunged  into  the  volatile  chloride  which  is  to  be 
analysed;  whereupon,  in  proportion  as  the  glass  cools, 
the  volatile  chloride  ascends  into  the  bulb.    When  the 
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glass  is  full  of  the  compound,  the  fine  point  is  carefully 
dried,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  determined.  The 
operator  thus  learns  the  quantity  of  the  compound  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment  The  point  of  the  glass  bulb 
must  be  made  so  fine  that  nothing  can  escape  in  vapour 
during  the  operation  of  weighing.  The  operator  then 
places  the  glass  bulb  with  some  water,  in  a  flask  which 
can  be  closed  air-tight  by  a  glass  stopple.  After  closing 
the  flask,  he  shakes  it  until  the  glass  bulb  is  broken.  The 
chloride  then  mixes  with  the  water,  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  loss  of  the  least  portion  of  the  chloride  or  of 
the  resulting  muriatic  acid,  is  impossible.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  cold,  it  is  carefully  poured  out  of  the  flask,  so  as  to 
leave  the  fragments  of  glass  behind ;  and  the  fragments 
and  the  flask  are  carefully  washed  with  water. 

Most  of  these  volatile  chlorides  are  decomposed  by 
water  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
produces  muriatic  acid  with  the  chlorine,  while  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  by  oxidising  the  body  which  was  previously 
in  combination  with  the  chlorine,  gives  origin,  in  most 
cases,  to  another  acid.  This  is  immediately  dissolved, 
either  by  the  water  or  the  resulting  muriatic  acid.  When 
the  operator  knows  how  much  oxygen  is  contained  in  the 
oxide  produced  by  this  experiment,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  reckon  the  composition  of  the  chloride.  But  when  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  that  of  the  muriatic  acid,  by  precipitating 
it  as  chloride  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver. 
From  the  weight  of  this  precipitate  it  is  easy  to  calculate, 
not  only  the  quantity  of  the  substance  which  was  in  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine,  and  which  quantity  is  inferred 
from  the  loss,  but  also  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  oxide 
produced ;  for,  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  indicates 
both  the  composition  of  the  original  chloride,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  would  be  required  to  decompose 
it  Hence  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  can  be  interred  with 
ease.  In  other  words,  the  body  which  was  combined  with 
the  chlorine  takes  up  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equivalent  to 
the  hydrogen  which  produces  muriatic  acid  by  combining 
with  the  chlorine ;  hence,  it  must  follow,  that  the  quantity 
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of  oxygen  in  the  resulting  oxide  must  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  by  experiment,  that 
one  atom  of  oxygen  bears  to  a  double  atom  of  chlorine. 

The  course  of  analysis  described  above  is  adapted  to 
the  examination  of  most  of  the  chlorides  which  are  soluble 
in  water.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  course  of  analysis 
must  be  d liferent.  The  methods  of  examination  proper 
to  be  employed  in  various  cases,  shall  be  successively 
treated  of. 

Separation  from  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  Arsenic,  frc. — In 
the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  the  chlorides  which  arc  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  separate,  or  quan- 
titatively estimate,  the  resulting  oxide  or  oxygen  acid, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  from 
the  solution,  b\r  means  of  the  solution  of  silver.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  compounds  which  are  formed 
by  c  hlorine  with  powerful  electro-negative  elements.  When 
these  are  converted  by  water  into  oxides  or  oxygen  acids, 
it  is  often  the  case,  that  when  an  excess  of  the  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  is  added  to  the  acid  solution,  the  resulting 
precipitate  not  only  contains  chloride  of  silver,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  the  new  oxide  or  oxygen 
acid.  The  compounds  which  thus  precipitate  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  are  sometimes  dissolved  with  great  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  with  great  ease,  by  free  nitric  acid.  When 
the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  the  chloride  of  selenium 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  selenious  acid,  the  chlorides  of 
arsenic,  &c.  are  decomposed  by  water,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  to  the  acid  solution,  either  after,  or,  what  is  better, 
before,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  oxide  of  silver,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  completely  the 
contamination  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  by 
phosphate,  selenite,  arsenite,  and  arseniate  of  oxide  of 
silver.  Even  in  the  solution  of  the  liquid  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  which  is  equivalent  in  composition  to  the 
phosphorous  acid,  it  is  sutiicient  to  have  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  entirely  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  by  the  resulting  phosphorous  acid. 

Separation  from  Tin.— in  the  examination  of  the  corn- 
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pounds  of  chlorine  with  titanium,  tin,  and  antimony,  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  in  another  manner.  If  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  be  added  to  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin 
or  perchloride  of  titanium  in  water,  the  precipitate  which 
is  produced,  not  only  contains  chloride  of  silver,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  peroxide  of  tin  or  titanic 
acid.  This  is  the  case,  even  when  the  solution  has  been 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid;  and  from  these  extraneous 
bodies,  the  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  well  freed  by  the 
sole  action  of  nitric  acid. — In  consequence  of  this  beha- 
viour, it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin,  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  precipitates  the  peroxide  of  tin  as  sulphuret 
of  tin.  But  the  sulphuret  of  tin  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
peroxide  of  tin  is  slowly  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  requires  for  its  perfect  separation,  the 
exposure  of  the  solution  to  digestion,  by  which  a  slight 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  can  easily  be  volatilized.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensable  to  effect  the  precipitation  and 
digestion  in  a  flask  which  can  be  corked.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  repose  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  the 
sulphuret  of  tin  has  completely  subsided,  it  is  filtered, 
and  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  1G2.  In  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
tin,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  to  be  found.  But,  as  the 
solution  still  contains  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  freed  from  that  reagent ;  because 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  other- 
wise precipitate  both  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  To 
this  end,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  thereby  destroyed,  and  sul- 
phuret of  copper  is  precipitated.  This  is  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  solution  is  then  acted  on  by  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  From  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride  submitted  to  analysis. 

Separation  from  Titanium.— The  solution  of  the  perchlo- 
ride of  titanium  in  water  is  somewhat  milky.  The  milki- 
uess  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  titanic  acid,  which 
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is  separated  in  consequence  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  the  perchloridc  of  titanium  with  water.  The 
first  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  precipitate  the  titanic  acid 
by  ammonia.  An  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
situation,  until  the  solution  no  longer  smells  of  ammonia. 
The  titanic  arid  is  then  filtered.  The  solution  iiltered 
from  the  titanic  acid  is  acidulated  by  nitric  acid,  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  precipitate 
the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver. 

Separation  from  Antimony. — When  the  volatile  perchlo- 
ridc of  antimony,  which  is  equivalent  to  antimonic  acid,  i> 
to  be  analysed,  then  the  water  by  which  the  chloride  is  to 
be  decomposed,  must  be  previously  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  that  the  solution  produced  by  the 
decomposition  shall  remain  clear.  The  first  thing  to  do 
then,  is  to  precipitate  the  antimonic  acid,  in  the  state  of 
.sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  This  precipitate  is  afterwards  examined  in  the 
manner  described  at  page  17(>.  The  solution  filtered  from 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantitv 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  By 
this  means,  the  last  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
removed.  The  solution  iiltered  from  the  sulphuret  oi 
copper,  is  acted  on  by  nitrate  of  silver,  to  separate  the 
chlorine.— The  chloride  of  antimony  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  protoxide  of  antimony,  or  the  solution  of  that  chloride 
in  muriatic  acid  ( Ilntijmm  AntimoniiJ,  is  analysed  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  examination  of  this  compound,  less 
care  is  required  to  prevent  a  loss  during  its  decomposition 
by  w  ater.  The  operation  of  w  eighing  and  dissolving  it  in 
water  may  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  those 
precautionary  measures  so  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
treating  the  volatile  chlorides,  may  here  be  neglected. 

Separation  from  Sclminm. — Some  of  the  volatile  chlorides 
do  not  dissolve  completely  when  decomposed  by  water 
This  is  the  case  w  ith  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  with  the 
liquid  chloride  of  selenium.  When  these  are  decomposed 
by  water,  they  deposite  a  portion  of  sulphur  or  selenium. 
Another  portion  of  the  sulphur  or  selenium  produces  sul- 
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phu rous  or  selenious  acid.  In  the  analysis  of  the  liquid 
chloride  of  selenium,  the  precipitated  selenium  must  be 
permitted  to  digest  for  some  time,  as  it  can  otherwise 
retain  a  portion  of  chlorine.  It  must  then  be  filtered  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  weighed.  The  solution  filtered  from  the 
selenium  contains  muriatic  acid  and  selenious  acid.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  is  separated  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  selenious  acid  is  then  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  221. 

Separation  from  Sulphur.— In  the  decomposition  of  the 
chloride  of  sulphur  by  water,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  against  the  escape  of  any  sulphurous  acid.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  estimate  merely  the  quantity  of  the 
muriatic  acid  in  the  solution,  to  calculate  thence  the 
quantity  of  chlorine,  and  to  infer  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
from  the  loss.  The  chloride  of  sulphur  to  be  analysed,  is 
decomposed  by  water  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  ground- 
glass  stopple,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  digest  for 
some  time  in  a  warm  situation.  The  separated  sulphur  is 
at  first  milky,  but  it  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  drops 
which  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  fluidity  in  the 
cold.  These  drops  contain  a  little  chlorine.  When,  how- 
ever, the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  digest  for  some  time, 
the  sulphur  becomes  solid,  particularly  if  it  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  to 
the  filtered  solution,  which  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  is 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
on  the  oxide  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  reck- 
oned from  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. 

Analysis  of  insoluble  Chlorides.--Some  of  the  compounds 
which  contain  chlorine  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  capable 
of  solution  in  acids.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
compounds  of  metallic  chlorides  with  metallic  oxides. 
When  a  compound  of  this  description  is  to  be  analysed,  it 
is  first  dissolved  in  an  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  silver.  The 
chlorine  is  thereby  precipitated  in  the  same  manner  as 
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from  solutions  of  chlorides  in  water.  Nitric  acid  is  the 
solvent  commonly  employed  in  such  cases.  When  it  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  solution  of  the  compound  in  the 
cold,  its  presence  produces  no  mischief.  But  when  the 
solution  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  very  easily 
possible  for  a  portion  of  the  metal  in  combination  with 
the  chlorine,  to  become  oxidised  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  he 
thus  made  to  set  at  liberty  a  portion  of  the  chlorine.  This 
can  happen,  however,  in  but  very  few  cases,  and  takes 
place  more  particularly  when  the  chloride  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  latter  is 
a  process  by  which  a  great  number  of  chlorides  can  he 
converted  into  nitrates.  When  the  compound  has  been 
dissolved  by  warm  digestion  in  a  flask  with  nitric  acid,  not 
in  too  concentrated  a  state,  and  the  flask  has  been  c  losed 
with  a  ground  glass  stopple,  and  not  opened  till  after  the 
whole  has  become  cool,  then,  upon  diluting  the  solution 
with  water,  and  adding  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  precipitate  which  is  produced  contains  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine. 

Separatum  fnnu  Silccr  />//  //t/drof/ni  Gas. — Some  of  the 
chlorides  w  hich  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  also  insoluble 
in  diluted  acids.  This  is  the  case  with  the  chloride  ol 
silver  and  the  protochloride  of  mercury.  If  the  operator 
desires  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  siher 
contained  in  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver,  he 
must  expose  it  to  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Muriatic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  metallic  silver  re- 
mains behind.  The  apparatus  requisite  for  this  experi- 
ment is  similar  to  that  represented  at  page  83. — The 
chloride  of  silver  is  placed  in  the  bulb  </,  and  is  weighed 
therein.  The  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  requires  but  a  moderate  heat  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  chloride  into  reguline  silver.  When 
muriatic  acid  gas  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  the  apparatus 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  metallic  silver  is  weighed. 
The  way  to  ascertain  when  muriatic  acid  gas  ceases  to  be 
disengaged,  is  to  hold  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  am- 
monia at  the  mouth  of  the  glass  tube  passing  from  the 
bulb*/:  white  clouds  appear  as  long  as  muriatic  acid  gas 
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issues  forth. — It  is  possible  to  decompose  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  most  of  the  chlorides  whose  metallic  oxides  can 
be  converted  into  metal  by  being  heated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  observed, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas  re- 
quires a  somewhat  greater  heat  than  the  reduction  of  the 
oxides.  But  of  the  chlorides  which  most  generally  occur, 
it  is  only  chloride  of  lead  which  it  is  customary  to  treat  in 
this  manner.  The  reason  why  chloride  of  lead  is  thus  de- 
composed is,  that  it  is  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
that  inconveniences  arise  in  bringing  it  into  solution. 

Separation  from  Silver  by  Fusion  with  Alcolies. — The 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver,  with  a  view  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  silver,  can  be  effected  by  a 
process  different  from  the  above,  but  not  so  advantageous. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  mingled,  in  a  little  porcelain 
crucible,  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
what  is  better,  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash  with  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda.   The  whole 
is  then  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  The 
silver  is  thereby  completely  reduced,  under  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  even  when  the  alcali  does  not  come 
into  perfect  fusion.    When  effervescence  is  no  longer 
observable,  the  porcelain  crucible  is  allowed  to  become 
completely  cold,  and  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with 
water.   The  silver  remains  undissolved  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division.    It  is  filtered,  washed,  ignited  and  weighed. 
This  method  is  employed  with  much  advantage  whenever 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  fused  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  glass  bulb.    Thus,  it  is  particularly  advantageous, 
when  the  chloride  of  silver  given  in  an  analysis,  has  been 
melted  and  weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  it  remains 
still  to  be  determined  whether  the  chloride  of  silver  be 
pure  or  not.    The  alcaline  carbonate  is  then  added  to  the 
mass,  and  the  mixture  is  again  ignited  in  the  same  cruci- 
ble.   The  operator  then  readily  ascertains  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  silver,  whether  the  chloride  of  silver 
employed  in  the  experiment  had  the  proper  composition 
or  not. 

Separation  from  Mercury. — To  decompose  the  proto- 
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chloride*  of  mercury,  it  is  only  necessary  to  digest  it  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  solution  liltered  from 
the  protoxjde  ol*  mercury,  contains  the  chlorine,  in  the 
state  oi*  chloride  of  potassium.  The  solution  is  acidulated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  quantity  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
precipitated  protoxide  of  mercury  could  be  ascertained 
by  various  methods;  but  it  is  better  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  mercury',  by  treating  another  portion  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury,  previously  reduced  to  a  pul- 
verised state,  with  muriatic  acid  and  protochloride  of  tin, 
in  the  manner  described  at  page  118. 

Separation  from  rarious  aVttals,  by  Sulphuretted  llydroy*  >, 
(ins.  -Several  of  the  chlorides  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  ami  in  acids,  and  which  contain  metals  that  can 
be  fully  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  may  be  analysed  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  chloride  having  been  linely  pulverised,  is 
placed  in  a  flask  which  can  be  closed,  and  after  admixture 
with  water,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  The  metal 
is  thus  converted  into  a  metallic  sulphuret  which  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  chlorine  produces  muriatic  acid 
which  dissolves  in  the  solution.  The  sulphuret  is  sepa- 
rated by  lilt  rat  ion,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  This  pre- 
cipitates the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and 
the  chlorine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution,  by  means  ol 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  composition  of  the  chloride  is  then 
ascertained  from  the  quantities  of  the  metallic  sulphuret 
and  chloride  of  silver. —  It  is  necessary  to  shake  the  flask 
now  and  then,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sras  is 
being  passed  into  the  solution.  This  serves  to  bring  the 
particles  of  the  pulverised  substance  better  into  contact 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  solution  still 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  having  been  shaken 
for  some  time,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  fully  saturated  with 
that  gas. 
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Sejmration  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Cobalt. — 
There  is  still  another  method  of  examining  the  chlorides 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  a  method  too,  which  can  be 
employed  in  the  examination  of  those  chlorides  whose 
metals  can  only  be  fully  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  from 
neutral  solutions,  by  soluble  sulphurets.  This  is  the  case 
with  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt.  A  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  chloride  for  examination,  is  treated  with  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
barium,  or  any  other  soluble  sulphuret.  The  operation  is 
best  performed  in  a  flask  which  can  be  closed,  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  be  exposed  with  safety  to  a  very 
gentle  heat,  while  permitted  to  digest.  When  the  preci- 
pitated metallic  sulphuret  has  been  filtered,  the  solution, 
which  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  barium, 
with  the  excess  of  bihydydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  or  sul- 
phuret of  barium,  is  cautiously  mixed  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  added,  to  separate  the  remaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the 
sulphuret  of  copper,  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  chlorine 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  examination,  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  this  last  precipitate. 

Stjtaration  from  Carbon. — The  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  carbon  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  analysed  by  a 
process  differing  from  all  the  preceding.  A  small  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  is  treated  with  deutoxide  of 
copper,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  in  the  61st 
section.  The  operation  produces  carbonic  acid,  from  the 
quantity  of  which,  the  operator  calculates  the  weight  of 
the  carbon.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  learned  from  the 
loss  of  weight. 

Decomposition  of  Chlorides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — From 
most  of  the  metallic  chlorides  which  are  not  volatile,  and 
which  have  to  be  examined  in  a  solid  state,  the  chlorine 
can,  generally  speaking,  be  expelled  in  the  same  manner 
as  fluorine  from  the  fluorides,  that  is  to  say,  by  treating 
the  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Muriatic 
acid  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  quantity  of 
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tin'  metal  whic  h  was  combined  with  the  (  hlorine,  is  learned 
from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate.  The  quantin 
of  the  chlorine  ran  only  be  inferred  from  thr  loss  experi- 
eneed.  A  tireat  number  of  thrsr  chlorides  are  not  decom- 
posed by  sulplnirir  arid  unless  heat  be  applied:  others 
(  annot  be  decomposed  even  then  ;  while  still  others,  though 
reallv  de<  omposed,  are  deromposrd  in  such  a  manner, 
that  tin*  ouantita*'\e  estimation  ol*  the  metal  whirh  wa< 
rombiurd  with  thr  chlorine,  ran  by  no  means  br  t  fleet*  d. 
lYrchloridc  of  morcur\  is  not  decomposable  by  sulphurn 
acid,  e\en  when  heated.  I'rotoi  Idol ide  of  mercury  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  «:i\e* 
origin  to  sulphurous  acid  iras,  perchloride  of  men  ury.  and 
]>erstdphate  of  mercury.  Chloride  of  cold,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  deposits  metallic  cold,  while  chlorine 
and  muriatic  a<  id  cas  are  discncac<  d.  Protochloride  ol 
tin  disoxidiscs  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  other  metallic 
chloride  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  converted  by  sulphurb 
a<  id,  with  nunc  or  less  ease,  and  under  diseiuracenieiit  ot 
muriatic  acid  cas.  into  sulphates.  This  happens  most 
dillicultly,  perhaps,  with  chloride  ot  silver,  which  can  only 
be  converted  into  sulphate  of  silver  by  beinir  heated  re- 
peatedly with  sulphuric  acid. 

Man\  compounds  which  occur  in  nature  contain  metal- 
lic chlorides,  sometimes  in  larce,  but  often  also  in  \  er\ 
small  quantities.  These  compounds  are  lluoridcs,  arsen- 
ates, phosphates,  carbonates,  and  silicates. 

Srjhiratioii  from  Si/icafts.  —  W  hen  chlorides  are  con- 
tained in  silicates,  and  the  latter  are  decomposable  In 
acids,  they  are  treated  in  the  cold  with  nitric  acid.  If  the 
compound  can  only  be  decomposed  by  heated  acids,  the 
digestion  must  be  effected  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  class 
stopple.  The  diccstion  bcinc  ended,  the  silicic  arid  is 
filtered,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
filtered  solution.  The  chlorine  then  precipitates,  in  the 
state  of  chloride  of  silver.  I  Vom  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  chloride  of  silxer,  the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  is  first 
remoxed  bv  muriatic  acid.  The  quantities  of  the  bases 
which  then  remain  in  solution,  are  estimated  according  to 
methods  already  described.— -The  compounds  of  this  de- 
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scription  which  occur  in  nature  arc  Sodalite,  Eudialito, 
and  Pyrosnialite. 

When  the  silicates  which  contain  chlorides  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  acids,  they  must  be  ignited  with  carbonate 
of  alcali.  The  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  carbonate  of  alcali  with  the  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sodium  produced  by  the  process.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlo- 
rine is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Separation  from  Fluorine,  Arsenic  Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  Carbonic  Acid— The  analysis  of  the  fluorides  as  well 
as  of  the  arseniates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  which 
contain  chlorides,  is  performed  by  dissolving  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound,  in  the  cold  if  possible,  in  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  proper  to  employ  a 
particular  weighed  portion  of  each  of  these  compounds  for 
the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  alone.  The  fluorides  mrst 
be  dissolved  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  the  dilution  with 
water,  and  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  by  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  must  be  effected  in  the  same. 
When  only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  the  fluoride  is 
present,  the  compound  may  be  decomposed  in  a  glass. 
Should  a  compound  of  this  description  contain  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  chloride,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
estimated  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  then  impossible  to 
determine  directly  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  several  varieties  of  Apatite. 
The  operator  then  determines,  with  two  different  werrhed 
portions,  the  respective  quantities  of  the  chlorine  and  the 
bases,  which  exist  partly  as  oxides  in  combination  with 
the  phosphoric  acid,  partly  as  metals  in  combination  with 
the  fluorine  and  chlorine.  Another  portion  of  the  com- 
pound is  then  ignited  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  after  ignition,  is  treated  with  water.  The  solution  so 
produced  contains  phosphate  of  soda  and  fluoride  of  so- 
dium, which  substances  can  be  analysed  in  the  manner 
.described  at  page  346. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chlorine  Gas.— Free  chlorine 
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gas  cannot  be  estimated  according  to  bulk,  without  ex- 
treme dillicuhy;  since,  as  it  is  absorbed  both  by  water 
and  mercury,  neither  of  these  liquids  can  be  employed  to 
confine  it  in  the  vessels.  The  best  way  to  proceed,  when 
tree  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  quantitatively  estimated,  is  to 
lend  it,  with  care,  in  proportion  as  it  is  disentailed,  into  a 
solution  ol*  ammonia,  which  has  been  previously  diluted 
with  water.  V  portion  of  the  ammonia  is  then  decom- 
posed ;  muriate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in 
solution;  while  free  nitrogen  is  disengaged  as  gas.  Can 
must  be  taken  to  disengage  the  chlorine  as  slowlv  as 
possible.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  de- 
composition of  the  ammonia,  and  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  chlorine  in  company  with  the  nitrogen.  The  ammonia 
should  be  poured  into  a  pretty  large  flask,  and  this  should 
be  closed  by  a  cork  having  the  glass  tube  passed  through 
it  which  is  to  conduct  the  chlorine  into  the  solution.  The 
f  ork  must  not  dose  the  flask  quite  air-tight,  but  be  set  in 
loosely,  to  allow  room  for  the  nitrogen  gas  to  escape.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  ammonia  be  present  in  excess,  in 
order  that  no  chloride  of  azote  may  be  produced.  When 
the  disengagement  of  chlorine  ceases,  all  the  gas  that 
remains  in  the  flask  in  which  it  was  produced  and  in  the 
conducting  tubes  leading  from  it,  is  expelled  therefrom  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  chlorine  gas  being  driven 
into  the  solution  ol  ammonia.  The  method  of  performing 
this  operation  has  been  described  at  page  in  treating 
ol  the  absorption  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  by  metallic 
solutions. — The  ammoniacal  solution  is  thereupon  acidu- 
lated by  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  chloride  of  silver,  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Qittnttifafirr  Kst'nmttion  of  the  Chlorates. — With  respect 
to  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  their  combinations  with 
bases,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  analysis  is  often 
attended  by  great  difficulties.  To  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  acid,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  in  the  oxide,  of  a  chlorate,  it  is  best 
to  expose  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  chlorate  to  ignition. 
It  is  thus  comcrtcd  into  a  metallic  chloride,  while  oxygen 
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gas  flies  away.  If  the  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization, its  composition  can  be  easily  reckoned  from  the 
quantity  of  the  resulting  metallic  chloride.  The  quantity  of 
the  chloric  acid  could  also  be  determined  from  the  volume 
of  the  oxygen  gas  which  is  set  at  liberty. 

Analysis  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder. — 
Much  more  important,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  is  the 
analysis  of  the  chlorites.  Compounds  which  very  fre- 
quently have  to  be  examined  are  the  solutions  of  chlorite 
of  soda  and  chlorite  of  potash,  mingled  with  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  that  of  chlorite  of 
lime  mingled  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  lime 
— a  compound  which  is  commonly  termed  chloride  of 
lime ;  for  these  compounds  are  now  very  much  employed 
not  only  as  bleaching  agents  but  as  destroyers  of  miasma, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  to  know  how  great  a 
quantity  of  chlorine  they  disengage  upon  being  treated 
with  acids.  With  respect  to  the  analysis  of  the  chloride 
of  lime,  or  rather  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine,  Gay- 
Lussac  (Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  T.  XX vi. 
p.  162)  has  given  a  method  by  which  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance 
can  be  ascertained.  This  method  consists  in  pulverising 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  with  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  bleaching  with  the  mixture  a 
given  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
previously  diluted  with  water.  The  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  the  bleached  indigo  solution  indicates  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine  which  is  expelled  from  the  chloride 
of  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  indigo  solution.  When 
this  operation  is  not  conducted  with  proper  precaution,  it 
is  possible,  according  to  Morin  (Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
Oct.  1838),  to  obtain  very  uncertain  results.  The  diluted 
indigo  solution  is  moreover  affected  in  its  composition 
when  kept  long.  When  the  solution  of  indigo  is  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  slight  portion  of 
the  chlorine  sometimes  escapes  before  it  has  exerted  its 
bleaching  action  on  the  indigo.  This  is  the  case,  when 
the  mixture  is  made  very  slowly.  The  effect  produced  in 
these  cxi>eriments  depends  indeed  very  much  on  the  greater 
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or  lesser  <h \i;ree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed  together.  Al * ►  K I N  has,  on  this  account,  recom- 
mended a  dill'erent  mode  of  examination.  It  is  still  un- 
known,  however,  whether  his  method  affords  more  certain 
results  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 

\\  hen  1  lit-  chloride  of  lime  consists  merely  of  chlorite  of 
Jime  minuled  with  the  portion  of  chloride  of  calcium  which 
must  necessarily  be  produced  in  its  preparation,  the  quan- 
tity of  ehloriuc  w Inch  can  he  disentailed,  by  treating  the 
compound  with  an  acid,  may  he  most  accurately  deter- 
mined as  follows:  A  weight  !  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  is  decomposed  in  a  suitahle  apparatus  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  discu paired  chlorine  jjas  is  led  in:<» 
a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
is  then  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  pre<  ipitates  the  chlorine 
in  the  state  of  chloride  of  sil\  er.  The  apparatus  employ  cd 
lor  this  purpose  may  he  such  as  that  described  at  p.  %2'*A. 
It  is  iiniici  ess, i ry ,  howe\er,  to  connect  so  many  tlasks  ot 
ammonia  with  the  uas  bottle,  as  arc  represented  in  the 
liume  aho\e  referred  to.  In  order,  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tillation, to  drive  all  the  chlorine  from  the  body  ot  the 
i;as  bottle  into  the  ammonia,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  mav  be  made  use  of  in  the  manner  already  tie- 
scribed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  hi*  then  present  in  the  uas  bottle. 

This  method  of  examination  cannot,  however,  be  em- 
ploy ed,  w  In 'ii  the  ch'm  ide  of  lime  contains  chlorate  of  lime. 
The  presence  of  chlorate  of  lime  is  very  frequent  when,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  c  hloride  of  lime,  the  production  or 
application  of  heat  has  not  been  avoided  with  sullit  ieiir 
care,  or  when  the  hvdralc  of  lime  has  not  been  treated 
w  ith  an  excess  of  chlorine. 

Accord  inn-  to  I A  khk;  ( Poc;<;  l:n  do  rtf's  Annalen,  T.  x\. 
p.  .Vl.'i),  the  solutions  of  the  chlorites  convert  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium  into  sulphate  of  barytes;  in  eileetinn 
this  <  hantre  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorous  acid  converts  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuri."  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base 
combined  whh  the  chlorous  acid  converts  the  barium  into 
b  oy  tc  s      If.  therefore.,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
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barytes  were  to  be  determined,  which  can  be  readily  done 
by  supersaturating  the  whole  with  a  free  acid,  as,  for 
example,  with  muriatic  acid,  and  igniting  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  to  free  it  from  the  precipitated  sulphur,  then  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorous  acid  could  be  calculated.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  discover  how  much  chlorine  is  disengaged 
from  the  chloride  of  lime  by  acids;  for  this  quantity  of 
chlorine  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  sulphuret  of  barium  to  give  origin  to 
sulphuric  acid  and  barytes. 

Separation  of  Chlorides  from  Chlorates.-— When  a  chloride 
and  a  chlorate  are  contained  in  the  same  solution,  and  are 
to  be  respectively  quantitatively  estimated,  the  separation 
can  be  effected  without  the  least  difficulty  if  no  chlorite  be 
also  present  in  the  solution.  The  solution,  if  it  contain  no 
free  base,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  precipitates  merely  the  chlorine  of  the  chlorides,  in 
the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.    From  the  weight  of  this 
precipitate,  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  in  the  chloride 
can,  therefore,  be  easily  reckoned.    If,  now,  another  por- 
tion of  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  ignited, 
and  again  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  affords  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  contains  not  only 
the  chlorine  belonging  to  the  chloride,  but  that  also  which 
formed  part  of  the  chlorate.    It  is  then  merely  necessary 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  to  deduct  the  proportion  of  chlorine  known  to 
belong  to  the  chloride  of  the  compound.    The  remainder 
indicates  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlo- 
rate.   It  is  then  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the 
<hloric  acid  contained  in  the  solution. 

XLVIII.  BROMINE. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  quan- 
titative estimation  of  bromine  when  combined  with  metals 
can,  in  most  cases,  be,  upon  the  whole,  best  effected  as 
follows  :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  of  bromine 
is  decomposed,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  quantity  of  the  metal  is  then  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  oxide,  and  that  of  the 
bromine  from  the  loss  sustained.  As  the  decomposition 
of  metallic  bromides  by  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  disen- 
gagement of  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
bromine,  of  course  the  decomposition  must  not  be  effected 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  but  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  Some 
bromides,  however,  are  incapable  of  being  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid:  the  perbromide  of  mercury  is  an 
example. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Sulphuretted  Hydnyen. — 
There  are  still  other  methods  of  determining  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  contained  in  a  metallic  bromide.  Wheu  the 
compound  is  soluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids,  and  the 
base  is  capable  of  being  precipitated,  either  from  an  acid 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  from  a  neutral 
solution  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  then  the  ope- 
rator can  employ  one  of  these  precipitant*  to  separate  the 
metal  from  the  bromine,  w  hereupon  the  metal  can  be  quan- 
titatively estimated. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Alealine  Carbonates.— 
When,  however,  the  compound  dissolves  neither  in  water 
nor  in  acids,  the  quantity  of  the  base  can  still  be  often 
determined  as  follows:  A  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
pound is  iirnited  w  ith  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water.  The 
resulting  bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide  of  sodium,  and 
the  excess  of  carbonated  alcali  then  dissolve,  while  the 
metal,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  remains  undissolved,  unless, 
indeed,  the  solution  of  carbonated  alcali  be  capable  of 
dissoh  ing  it. 

Precipitation  of  Bromine  by  a  Solution  of  Silver. — Ac- 
cording to  these  methods,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
bromine  is  found  only  from  the  loss  sustained.  But  it  is 
possible  to  determine  also  the  quantity  of  the  broniine 
contained  in  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  by 
direct  experiment;  because  bromine  produces  insoluhk 
precipitates,  not  only  with  silver,  but  with  several  other 
metals.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  might  be  emplo\ed  w  ith  as  much  advantage  in  the 
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precipitation  of  bromine  from  bromides,  as  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  chlorine  from  chlorides ;  for,  the  bromide  of  silver 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  their 
relations  not  only  towards  water,  but  towards  diluted 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
determined  by  experiment,  whether  solutions  of  silver  pre- 
cipitate bromine  from  bromides  with  the  same  accuracy 
that  they  precipitate  chlorine  from  soluble  chlorides. 

Separation  from  Chlorine. — No  method  of  quantitatively 
separating  bromine  from  chlorine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

XLIX.  IODINE. 

Decomposition  of  Iodides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  iodine  in  metallic  iodides  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  bromine 
in  bromides,  namely,  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric 
acid.  As  the  decomposition  of  metallic  iodides  by  sul- 
phuric acid  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  free  iodine,  so  must  here  also,  the 
employment  of  a  platinum  vessel  be  avoided,  and  a  vessel 
of  porcelain  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  From  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  oxide,  the  quantity  of  the 
metal  is  reckoned :  the  quantity  of  the  iodine  can  only  be 
found  from  the  loss  sustained.  Some  metallic  iodides, 
such  as  the  periodide  of  mercury,  are  indecomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Decomposition  of  Iodides  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — 
When  metallic  iodides  are  soluble  in  water  or  in  acids,  it 
is  easy  to  separate  the  iodine  from  the  metals  which  are 
precipi table  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

Decomposition  of  Iodides  by  AlcaUne  Carbonates. — Metallic 
iodides  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  also  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate 
of  soda.  Upon  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium,  and  the  excess  of 
the  carbonated  alcali  dissolve,  while  the  metal,  in  the  state 
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of  oxide,  remains  behind,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  soluble  in 
the  solution  of  carbonated  alcali. 

J*n eipilot'oot  of  Iodine  hif  <t  Solution  of  Silver.— As  the 
compounds  formed  by  iodine  with  a  irreat  number  of 
metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  so  the  iodine  could  be  pre- 
cipitated fro  in  its  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  wattr 
by  a  t;reat  number  of  metallic  solutions.  Supposing  iodine 
to  ha\e  been  thus  prec  ipitated,  the  quantity  of  the  iodine 
is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  iodide. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty,  howe\er,  what  inetallie 
solution  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Probably  the 
employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  tin- 
most  advantageous;  the  iodide  of  silver  must  then  be  pre- 
cipitated with  the  same  precaution  that  is  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver.— It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  many  metallic  iodides  which  are  inso- 
luble in  pure  water,  possess  a  slight  decree  of  solubility  in 
solutions  of  other  salts. 

St  juirotioit  front  Bromine  and  (  'hlorine.  —  Iodine,  contained 
in  compounds  whic  h  are  soluble  in  water,  can,  accord- 
inn-  to  the  recommendation  ol*  Hai.akd  and  Sot  i:i:ik\\ 
(.lourn.  cle  I'harm.  KvJS,  p.  A'2\),  be  separated  from  the 
soluble  compounds  of  bromine  and  c  hlorine,  by  conversion 
into  prof  oiodidc  of  copper :  this  substance  does  not  dissohc 
in  water,  while  the  perbromide  of  copper  and  perehloride 
of  c  opper  produced  at  (lie  same'  time,  both,  if  both  be  pre- 
sent, dissohc.  If  an  iodide  which  is  soluble  in  water,  tor 
example,  io.'i  'e  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium,  be  dis- 
solved and  mi;;_!(  cl  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxnlc 
of  copper,  it  produces  no  periodide  ol  copper,  w hie  li  dot  s 
not  appear  to  exist  ;  nothing,  therefore",  but  protoiodide  of 
coppe  r  is  formed;  on  which  account,  half  the  iodine  be- 
comes free,  and,  dissolving  in  the  solution,  «rives  it  a  brown 
colour.  To  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  iodine  in  the  state 
of  protoiodide  of  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing process  ol  Hi:k/,i:ui  s  ( Poca;  i;x  iiok  ri's  Annnlen, 
T.  mi.  p.  <>UI):  The  dissolved  metallic:  iodide  is  mingled 
will)  a  solution  confaininu*  one  part  of  crystallised  dcuto- 
salphate  of  copper,  and  'J1,  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 
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which  is  added  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 
The  metal  which  was  combined  with  the  iodine  is  thereby 
converted  into  sulphate  of  oxide,  while  the  protosulphate 
of  iron  is  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron,  at  the  expense 
of  a  portion  of  the  deutosulphate  of  copper.  The  copper 
of  the  latter  then  combines  with  that  portion  of  iodine 
which  would  remain  free  in  the  solution,  if  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  copper,  without  the  addition  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  were  employed  to  precipitate  it — The 
precipitated  protoiodide  is  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  quantity  of  iodine  that  it  contains  is  then 
calculated.  The  compounds  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 
when  these  were  present,  remain  undecomposcd  in  solu- 
tion. The  bromine  or  chlorine  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liquid  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

L.  NITROGEN. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Nitrogen  Gas. — The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrogen  gas,  occurs  only  in 
the  separation  of  this  gas  from  other  gases.  The  usual 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  permit  all  the  other  gases  which 
are  combined  with  the  nitrogen  gas  to  be  absorbed  by 
different  reagents,  and  then  to  measure  the  volume  of  the 
remaining  nitrogen  gas.  The  precautionary  measures 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  this  operation  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  section,  in  which  will  also  be 
explained  the  method  of  analysing  mixtures  of  nitrogen 
gas  with  oxygen  gas,  such,  for  example,  as  atmospheric 
air. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Free  Nitric  Acid. — Of  all  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important.  Its  quantitative  estimation  is,  in  many  cases, 
attended  with  difficulties.  When  nitric  acid  is  contained 
in  a  liquid,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  other  acid,  its 
quantity  can  be  very  accurately  estimated  by  the  process 
which  follows :  A  solution  of  hydrate  of  bary tes  (barytic 
water)  is  added  to  the  solution  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  it  change  the  colour  of  red  litmus  paper  to  blue. 
The  excess  of  barytes  is  then  usually  removed,  by  leading 
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a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  This 
precipitates  the  excess  ol*  bar\ tes,  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
of  barytes.  A  small  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes 
remains  dissolved,  however,  in  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  warm  the  solution,  after  tin- 
gas  has  been  passed  into  it.  The  precipitated  carbonate 
of  barvtes  is  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtered  solution 
then  contains  nothing  but  the  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  is 
cautiously  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  salt  is  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  is 
then  calculated. —  It  is  better,  however,  to  operate  as  fol- 
lows :  To  the  solution  which  contains  the  nitric  acid,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrate  of  barytes  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  then  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  precipi- 
tation of  the  excess  of  barytes  by  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
omitted  as  unnecessary,  since  the  barytes  acquires  a  surii- 
cient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  w  hile 
the  evaporation  is  going  on,  to  become  wholly  converted 
into  carbonate  of  barvtes.  The  mass  which  lias  been 
evaporated  to  dryness  is  treated  with  water,  and  the 
undissolved  carbonate  of  barytes  is  filtered.  The  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  filtered  from  the  carbonate  or 
barvtes  can  be  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nitric  acid  can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  dry  residue.  Hut  it  is  far  better  to  precipitate  the 
bar\  tes  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  operator  then  calculates 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  from  the  weight  ol 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes.  This  it  is  very  easy 
to  do,  because  the  quantity  of  the  precipitated  sulphate  ol 
barytes  is  to  the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  From 
the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  operator  then 
rec  kons  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  ac  id. 

SrjH/rufioit  of  .\ifrrc  Acid  from  I  lasts  In/  Sulphuric  Aci>\{. 
When  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  bases,  the  nitrates  are 
decomposed  in  a  platinum  crucible  by  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  nitric  acid  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  are  expelled 
by  exposure  to  a  feeble  red  heat.  From  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphates,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
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the  bases.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  ascertained  from 
the  loss.  It  will  be  understood,  that  this  method  cannot 
be  employed  when  the  sulphates  produced  are  decom- 
posable by  mere  ignition. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Heat, — When 
the  nitrates  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  leave,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  but  the  pure  metallic  oxide.  The  quantity 
of  the  nitric  acid  can  then  be  determined  by  the  loss  of 
weight,  provided  no  water  of  crystallisation  was  con- 
tained in  the  salt.  The  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  properly  so  called,  do  not  require  so  strong 
a  heat  for  their  conversion  into  oxides  as  the  compounds 
of  nitric  acid  with  the  alcalies  and  alcaline  earths.  The 
latter  can  only  be  completely  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  an  extremely  powerful  heat,  and  then  they  attract  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere,  unless  protected  from  its 
action. 

Separation  of  N  itric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas. — The  bases  can  be  separated  from  nitric 
acid  by  another  process,  which  admits  also,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  Suppose  the  nitrate 
to  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  base  to  contain  a  metal 
which  can  be  precipitated  from  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  base  is  then  precipitated  by  this 
reagent  The  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
contains  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
hydrate  of  barytes  in  excess,  and  is  subsequently  treated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  When 
the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  excess  of  bary  tes 
becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  while  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  produced  by  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  converted  by  oxidation,  first 
into  hyposulphite,  and  finally  into  sulphate  of  barytes. 
When,  now,  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  only 
thing  which  dissolves  is  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  solution 
is  filtered,  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  weight  of 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  bary  tes  affords  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Decomposition  of  insoluble  Basic  Nitrates.— When  nitric 
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arid  is  combined  with  a  metallic  oxide  which  can  he  com- 
pletely prci  ipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydro-en  jras,  hut  happens  to  form,  with  that  oxide,  a 
compound  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  analvsi>  may 
be  performed  in  the  manner  to  be  now  described.  Many 
basic  nitrates  require  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  con>e- 
qiience  ol*  their  insolubility.  Tin*  compound  is  miuulcd 
with  water,  and  a  current  ol  sulphuretted  hydrogen  lms  is 
passed  through  the  mixture  until  the  iras  ceases  to  Ik- 
absorbed.  1 1  is  best  to  make  the  mixture  in  a  Husk  whkh 
can  be  closed  with  a  irlass  stopple.  When  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  Las  has  been  led  into  the  mixture  tor  some  time, 
the  flask  is  separated  from  the  "lass  bottle.  If  the  liquid 
then  smells  very  stromrly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
Musk  is  closed  with  the  stopple  and  well  shaken.  ISy  this 
means,  that  portion  of  the  compound  is  decomposed  whieh 
had  previously  escaped  tlie  action  of  the  iras.  It.  upon 
reopening  the  llask,  the  liquid  still  smells  strongly  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  it  proves  that  the  decomposition  is 
fully  elle<  ted.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  passing  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydmiren  uas  into  tin*  liquid  must  be  con- 
tinned.  The  soli.: ion  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  solution  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  nitrate*. 
This  modi  of  treatment  has  been  described  above. 

The  nitrates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  can  be  ana- 
lysed equally  well  by  a  process  first  described  by  Mit- 
s< -ii  Kit  i.i cn .  j.  (VoiA.  i  x  noun's  Annalen,  T.  i\.  p.  40:V), 
and  which  is  as  follows:  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
compound  for  examination  is  treated  with  a  solution  ot 
sulphuret  of  barium,  and  beinu:  poured  into  a  flask  vvhuii 
can  be  closed,  is  allowed  to  digest  with  it  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  resulting  metallic  sulphuret  is  then  brou.irht 
upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtered  solution,  which  contains 
nitrate  of  barvtcs  and  the  excess  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  i;as.  By  this  means, 
the  sulphuret  of  barium  is  converted,  under  disengagement 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  iras,  into  carbonate  of  baryu>. 
Thi>  decomposition  is  effected  very  slowly,  however,  ami 
often  ivquiivs  that  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  uras  he  ke;.j 
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up  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  advisable  to 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  to  treat  the  dry  residue 
with  water.  Thereupon,  the  nitrate  of  barytes  alone  dis- 
solves and  is  separated  from  the  other  matters  by  filtration. 
The  solution  is  then  analysed  by  the  process  described 
ahove. 

In  this  method,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  essential 
that  the  insoluble  nitrate  submitted  to  experiment  be  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  fine  powder;  since  a  portion  of  it 
can  otherwise  easily  escape  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  or  the  sulphuret  of  barium. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Manganese,  Zinc,  Iron,  and 
Cobalt. — When  the  nitrate  to  be  examined  contains  a  me- 
tallic oxide  which  is  capable  of  being  accurately  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  metallic  sulphuret,  but  the  precipitation 
of  which  is  incapable  of  being  effected  in  a  neutral  solution 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  the  soluble  sulphurets  of  alcaline  metals,  as,  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  and  cobalt,  then  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  or  if  it  be 
insoluble,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  finely  pulverised, 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides  hj  Barytes. 
— When  the  nitrate  to  be  examined  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  contains  a  base  that  can  be  fully  precipitated  from  its 
solution,  by  the  hydrate  of  barytes,  which  is  the  Ctise  with 
most  of  the  oxides  of  metals,  then  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing, to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  more 
simple.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  is  diursU'd  with  m. 
excess  of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  barytes,  and  towards  the 
end,  the  mixture  is  made  to  boil.    The  whole  is  then 
cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is 
treated  with  water.    Nitrate  of  barytes  alone  dissolves, 
while  carbonate  of  barytes  and  the  base  which  was  preci- 
pitated by  the  hydrate  of  barytes  remain  undissolved. 

Separation  from  Rarytesand  Strontmn. — When  the  nitrate 
of  barvtes  or  strontian  is  to  be  analysed,  the  solution  is 
first  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
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base  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate 
of  barvtes  or  strontiaii.    The  solution  is  filtered  and  the 

■ 

excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  separated  by  barytes-w  ater. 
After  which,  the  nitric  acid  is  estimated  by  the  process 
repeatedly  described. 

Si }>  tnitiuH  from  Alnilirs. —  By  following,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  nitrates,  the  methods  which  have  been  described 
thus  far,  it  is  poss  *  !e,  in  most  cases,  to  estimate  not  onh 
the  quantity  of  the  base,  but  also  of  the  nitric  acid.  If  any 
of  the  salts  contain  w  ater  of  crystallization,  the  quantity  i> 
ascertained  from  the  loss  experienced.— But  there  are  some 
nitrates,  in  the  analysis  of  which,  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  cannot  be  directly  determined  by  experiment,  but  can 
only  be  estimated  from  the  loss.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  compounds  formed  by  nitric  acid  with 
the  alcalies.  Such  nitrates  as  these  must  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  the  alcali  is  learned 
from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  alcali.  The  quantity  of 
the  nitric  acid  is  then  indicated  by  the  loss. 

flstiiihti'ioii  of  Xifrie  Acid  in  Mineral  W  afers  which  contain 
Jladinr  Xitra/rs.    \\  hen.  however,  nitrates  with  alcaline 
bases arecontained  in  a  solution, and  theoperatorisdesirous 
of  accuratclx  determining  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  he  may 
proceed  as  follows  :  The  solution  i*  mixed,  in  a  retort,  w  ith 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  by  a  moderate 
heat  to  dnness.    The  distilled  liquor  is  collected  in  a 
receiver  containing  b:ir\ tes-watcr.     Care  must  be  Taken 
during  the  distillation,  that  none  of  the  volatilized  aci^l 
escapes.    The  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  afterwards  slowh 
evaporated  to  d:\ness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with 
w  nter.  The  nitrate  of  barytes  is  thereupon  dissolved,  while 
the  carbonate  of  barytes  remains  behind.   If  any  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  driven  over  from  the  retort  during  the  distil- 
lation, the  carbonate  of  bantes  will  be  accompanied  In 
sulphate  of  barytes.    The  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  learned  hv 
precipitating  the  bantes  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  descrifkd 
abo\e. — This  method  can  be  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage, in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
mineral  waters  which  contain  nitrates. 
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Analysis  of  the  Nitrites* —The  best  way  to  analyse  the 
compounds  of  nitrous  acid  is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  base,  and  to  reckon  the  acid  from  the  loss  experienced. 
The  nitrites  can  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid  determined  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphate  produced.  The  nitrites  can  also  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition,  in  which  case  the  base  alone  remains 
behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  these  methods,  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  the 
compound. 

Analysis  of  the  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  by  Ignition  with  Metals. 
— All  the  oxides  of  nitrogeu  can  be  completely  decom- 
posed, by  being  passed  in  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  or 
iron.  This  method  was  first  employed  by  Du  long  ( An- 
nates da  Chimieet  de  Physique,  T.  II.  p.  319)  in  his  researches 
respecting  the  water-free  nitrous  acid.  He  made  use  of  a 
tube  of  porcelain,  in  which  he  placed  a  weighed  quantity 
of  well-cleaned  copper  or  iron  wire,  in  great  excess.  Both 
ends  of  the  tube  were  furnished  with  corks  having  glass 
tubes  passed  through  them.  One  of  these  glass  tubes 
served  to  lead  the  gas  into  the  porcelain  tube ;  the  other  to 
convey  it  thence,  after  decomposition,  to  be  measured. 
The  gas  issuing  from  the  porcelain  tube  was  always 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calc  ium, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  completely  from  every  trace  of 
moisture.  The  portion  of  the  porcelain  tube,  where  the 
metal  wire  lay,  was  made  red-hot,  and  the  gas  was  then 
passed  through  it. — By  the  decomposition  which  ensues, 
oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper  is  formed,  and  nitrogen 
gas  is  liberated.  After  the  experiment  is  ended,  the  weight 
of  the  resulting  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  is  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  the  metallic  wire.  The  quantity  of  the 
nitrogen  is  learned  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen 
gas.  If  the  compound  thus  analysed  contained  water,  the 
water  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
when  iron  wire  has  been  employed,  is  partly  decomposed. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  gas  is  mingled  with  hydro- 
gen gas. 

*  The  nitrites  of  Berzelius.  are  the  compounds  which,  in  this  country, 
arr  usually  termed  hyponitrites. — Translator. 
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Srjuf ruthm  of  Xi  trot/en  Cos  from  other  Gases. — Mixtures 
of  nitrogen  <ras  with  other  jjases  are  analysed  in  another 
manner.  It  will  he  better,  however,  to  treat  of  this  subject 
in  the  follow  inir  section,  in  connexion  with  gaseous  ana- 
lysis in  ireneral.  The  method  of  examining  mixtures  of 
nitroiren  «ras  and  oxygen  «*as,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  shall 
be  spoken  of  at  the  same  time. 

St [Hintfitm  of  X''rof/<>»  from  Chlorine  and  Iodine. — The 
compounds  of  nitrogen  with  chlorine  and  iodine  are  so 
easily  decomposable,  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  analyse  them 
with  accuracy,  and  impossible  to  experiment  upon  them 
without  danger.  As  they  become  decomposed  into  their 
elements  by  exposure  to  a  liiirh  temperature,  it  mi^ht  indeed 
be  possible  to  determine  the  respective  proportions  of  their 
constituents  by  separating  them  in  this  manner;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  products  cannot  be  very  accurately 
collected,  since  the  decomposition  is  attended  by  a  violent 
explosion. — If  these  compounds  be  brought  into  contact 
with  copper  and  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and  the 
products  are  compounds  of  copper  w  ith  chlorine  or  iodine, 
and  free  nitrogen  tras.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  or  iodine 
can  then  be  determined  with  accuracy;  and  the  free  nitro- 
?ren  »-as  can  be  collected  and  measured. 

Separation  ofWifrot/rn  from  Carlxm :  Anah/sis  of  (  'i/au"- 
rrfs. — The  compounds  formed  by  carbon  and  nitroiren,  that 
is  to  say,  by  cyanogen,  with  other  substances,  are  of  irreat 
importance.  The  analysis  of  the  cyanurets  can  be  per- 
formed by  determiniinr  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the 
metal,  and  calculating  the  cyanogen  from  the  loss.  Most 
of  these  compounds  can  be  converted  into  chlorides  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  b\  the 
disengagement  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  the  weiirht  c>f  the 
resulting  chloride  is  determined,  the  composition  of  the 
c\anuret  can  be  readily  calculated.  But  then  it  must 
contain  no  water  of  crystallisation. — If  the  cyanogen  is 
((unbilled  with  metals  which  can  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  solution,  as  sulphurets,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
iras,  the  decomposition  may  he  elfected  by  means  of  this 
tras,  even  when  the  cxanurets  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  i> 
only  ne( essary  to  mingle  them  with  water  and  to  pass  a 
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current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  mixture. 
The  metal  is  thereby  converted  into  metallic  sulphuret, 
which  can  be  weighed.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  metallic 
sulphuret  then  contains  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Cyanogen. — When,  however,  the  operator  is 
desirous  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  by  a 
direct  experiment,  he  may  proceed  as  follows:  A  weighed 
portion  of  the  cyanuret  is  mingled  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  is  then  ignited.  The  cyanogen 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of 
the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  from  the  bulk  of  the 
gaseous  mixture,  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  which  was 
contained  in  the  cyanuret.  All  the  precautions  which  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  this  experiment,  with 
a  view  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  results,  will  be  circum- 
stantially treated  of  in  the  following  section ;  so  that  the 
description  may  be  passed  over  in  this  place. 

Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — 
The  double  cyanurets  are  prepared  more  generally  than 
the  simple  cyanurets,  and  the  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
iron  and  other  cyanurets,  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
The  analysis  of  these  compounds  is  more  difficult  than  the 
analysis  of  the  simple  cyanurets ;  because  they  are  much 
less  easy  of  decomposition.  If  they  contain  metals  which, 
when  contained  in  other  compounds,  can  be  completely 
precipitated  from  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
yet,  in  most  cases,  no  decomposition  can  now  be  effected 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  And  even  the  double  cyan- 
urets, which  contain  percyanuret  or  protocyanuret  of  iron, 
give  no  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  upon  being  treated 
with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  not  even  when  these 
compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
substances.  Metals  which  can  be  completely  precipitated 
from  other  solutions  by  certain  reagents,  afford  no  precipi- 
tate with  the  same  reagents,  when  they  are  combined  with 
cyanogen.  If  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  concentrated  state,  the  compounds  alluded  to  are  only 
completely  decomposed  when  the  mixture  has  been  so  long 
and  so  powerfully  heated  as  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphu- 
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ric  acid.  At  a  lower  temperature  these  compounds  dissohe 
in  ( -oik entrated  sulphuric  nc  id,  without  underiroimr  decom- 
position. When  the  decomposition  has  been  effected  by 
heated  sulphuric  acid,  the  constitution  of  the  cyanuret  can 
be  calculated  from  the  weiirht  of  the  resulting:  sulphate. 

Diroui/Kisif'nut  of'  tltmhlc  (  tj<i mutts  by  Xitric  Acid. — The 
decomposition  ofthese  double  cyanuretscan  also  be  effected 
in  a  ijreat  number  of  cases  by  the  process  which  follows  : 
A  weighed  quantity  ol'  the  compound,  in  a  pulverised  state, 
is  placed  in  a  matrass  anil  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
When  the  action  of  the  acid  is  over,  the  matrass  is  exposed 
to  a  continued  heat,  and  muriatic  acid  is  added.  The 
metals  which  were  combined  with  the  cyanogen  are  thus 
converted  into  oxides.  The  weight  of  the  latter  is  then 
determined,  alter  which,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quautin 
of  the  cyanogen,  provided  the  compound  contained  no 
\\  atcr  of  crystallisation. 

I )i  ioiii  jios'i I  ion  nf  (btubU  (  ifiiniircts  bt/  Peroxide  of  Mer- 
(,//>/. — The  decomposition  of  these  compounds  can  often 
be  effected  by  peroxide  of  mercury.  If  the  solution  of  such 
a  compound,  or  when  it  is  insoluble,  if  the  powder  mi  n  tried 
with  water,  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, then  the  metals  combined  with  the  cyanogen  become 
oxidised,  while  the  reduced  mercury  combines  with  the 
cxanoiren  to  form  c\ anuret  of  mercury,  which  dissohes. 
\\  hen  protocN  anuret  or  pereyanuret  of  iron  is  contained  in 
tin*  compound  submitted  to  examination,  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  peroxide  and  precipitated;  but  its  precipita- 
tion is  only  completely  effected  by  a  lonir  digestion.  The 
solution  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  is  iirnited.  The  excess 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  then  xolatilizes,  and  the  peroxide 
of  iron  alone  remains  behind.  This  method  of  decomposi- 
tion appears,  however,  to  be  one  of  those  which  are  littlt 
deserving  of  recommendation,  since  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury is  incapable  of  effect inir  a  complete  decomposition. 
If  t he*  c\ anuret  contains  cyanuret  of  potassium,  then, 
accord i mi'  to  (*.  (Jmi.i.ix  (Sen \v  khk; kr's  Jahrbmli. 
T«  xxxi\.  p.  o  .'l).  the  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  is 
contaminated  by  potash,  which  cannot  be  separated  b\ 
washiuir  the  precipitate. 
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Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Heat. — The  double 
cyanurets  can  also  be  decomposed  by  being  ignited  in  the 
open  air.  But  it  requires  a  very  long-continued  red  heat 
to  effect  the  decomposition,  particularly  when  the  com- 
pound contains  cyanuret  of  potassium  or  cyanuret  of 
sodium.  The  metals  of  the  cyanurets  are  thus  converted 
into  oxides,  which  are  afterwards  separated. 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Cyanogen  in  the  double 
Cyanurets. — If  the  operator  wishes  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  cyanogen  in  the  double  cyanuret  by  a  direct  experi- 
ment, he  may  proceed  as  with  the  simple  cyanurets.  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  ignited  with  deutoxide 
of  copper,  and  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  is  determined 
by  estimating  the  bulk  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen 
gas  which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition.  If  any  water 
is  produced  in  the  experiment,  it  will  have  been  contained 
in  the  compound  cither  as  hygrometric  water  or  as  water 
of  crystallisation. 

Separation  of  Cyanurets  from  Water  of  Crystallisation. — 
The  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  contained  in 
these  compounds  can,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  be  very 
easily  estimated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  them  gently 
and  to  weigh  them :  the  loss  experienced  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  compounds  of  protocyanuret  of  iron 
with  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  cyanuret  of  sodium  lose 
their  water  of  crystallisation  completely,  if  placed  for  some 
time  either  in  a  warm  situation,  or  near  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  compounds  of  protocyanuret  of 
iron  with  cyanuret  of  barium  and  cyanuret  of  calcium, 
retain  a  small  portion  of  their  water  with  much  obstinacy. 
This  can  then  be  estimated  only  by  decomposing  the  com- 
pound with  deutoxide  of  copper. 

Analysis  of  Cyanous  and  Cyanic  Acids,  and  of  the  Cyanites 
and  Cyanates. — With  respect  to  the  compounds  of  cyanogen 
with  oxygen,  and  those  formed  by  the  combination  of 
cyanous  and  cyanic  acids  with  bases,  their  analysis  is 
jraost  accurately  effected  by  determining  experimentally 
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the  quantity  of  the  base.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  deter- 
mine in  the  same  manner  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen 
routaineil  in  the  ac  ids,  then  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  which  the  quantity  of  the  base,  and  consequently  that 
of  the  acid,  has  already  been  determined,  is  ignited  with 
deutoxide  of  copper.  The  decomposition  atfords  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  iras  with  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  gas.  The  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  is 
readily  determined  from  the  bulk  of  this  mixture.  To 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  bases  in  the  cyanitcs,  there 
are,  according  to  Woim.ek  (I'ogg kndorkk's  Annaleiu 
T.  I.  p.  117),  a  variety  of  methods  of  proceeding.  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  salt  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
,!w  ,},\. -  •         in  the  mean  time  heated 

.-vint  lump.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  experi- 
ment is  such  as  thai  represented  at  page  S3.  The  decom- 
position atfords  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
(►I  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  which,  if  the  tube  be  too  narrow, 
can  occasion  a  stoppage.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  must 
therefore  be  continually  expelled  from  the  tube  by  the 
application  of  heat.  \\  hen  the  apparatus  is  cold,  the 
resulting  metallic  chloride  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metallic  base  is  calculated. 

As  the  cy annus  acid  existing  in  compounds  which  arc 
soluble  iu  water,  readily  decomposes  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bases  become 
converted  into  carbonates,  it  is  possible,  according  to 
W  biu.c.K,  to  derive  benelit  from  this  property,  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  such  cyanitcs.  The  salt  is  moistened  in  a  platinum 
c  rue -ible,  and  is  afterwards  gently  dried  and  ignited.  This 
operation  is  repeated.  Ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the 
substance  remaining  is  the  base  of  the  cyanite  in  c  om! a- 
nation  with  carl  onic  acid,  providing  that  the  carbonic  acid 
has  not  bee  n  driven  awa\  by  the  ignition. 

The  c\ unites,  whether  dissolved  in  water  or  insoluble  in 
water,  c  an  also  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
mixture  of  c  y  unite  and  muriatic  acid  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  is  ignited.  The  weight  of  the  resulting 
metallic  chloride  indic  ates  the  composition  of  the  cyanite. 
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— The  bases  which  may  be  combined  with  cyanous  acid 
can,  besides,  be  separated  from  their  solutions  in  water, 
according  to  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions. The  cyanites  which  are  insoluble  in  water  require 
only  to  be  dissolved  by  an  acid,  to  permit  of  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  bases  by  the  usual  processes. 

LT.  HYDROGEN. 

Quant itatire  Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Gas. — When  hydro- 
gen, in  the  state  of  gas,  is  mixed  with  other  gases,  as,  for 
example,  with  oxygen  gas,  the  operator  determines  the 
volume,  and  thereby  the  quantity,  of  the  hydrogen  gas, 
from  the  diminution  of  bulk  which  takes  place,  when  the 
gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  inflamed.  The 
diminution  of  bulk,  if  oxygen  gas  remain  behind,  indicates 
the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  gas ;  it  is  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared. 

Description  and  Use  of  the  Eudiometer. — The  analyst 
employs,  in  this  experiment,  an  instrument  of  which  a 
representation  is  given  below.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  ay  which  must  be  of  thick  glass,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  open  at  the  other.  Near  the  closed  end,  two  wires  of 
iron  or  platinum,  b  and  c,  pass  through  the  glass.  They 
must  be  cemented  into  the  tube  air-tight,  or  fused  in  with 
two  thin  glass  tubes,  and  they  must  be  so  situated  within 
the  tube,  that  their  points  may  stand  opposite  to  one 
another  at  the  distance  of  one  or  more  lines,  but  the  points 
must  not  come  into  contact.  The  ends  of  the  two  wires 
outside  the  tube  may  be  rounded  off.  The  space  within 
the  tube  is  now  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  In  ex- 
periments performed  merely  to  find  the  relative  proportions 
of  mixed  gases,  the  divisions  can  be  arbitrary ;  in  other 
cases,  particularly  when  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  measured  volume  of  the  gas,  the 
operator  employs  as  a  measure  of  unity,  the  bulk  of  a 
cubic  centimeter.  The  method  of  producing  an  accurate 
division  of  the  tube,  is  as  follows :  The  operator  closes  a 
small  glass  tube  at  one  end,  and  then  tills  it  with  as  much 
mercury  as  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  centimeter ;  this 
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bulk  is  equal  to  that  ol  a  gramme  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  o1)*2"  Fahr.  *.  To  till  the  same  spaee  with  mer- 
cury, so  many  grammes  of  that  metal  must  be  taken  as  thr 
specific  gra\ity  of  the  mercury  employed  is  greater  then 
the  specific  gravity  of  w  ater.  The  upper  part  of  the  little 
glass  tube  is  then  cut  oh*  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  ami  the  edges  of  the  tube  are  ground  away  more 
or  less,  according  as  it  may  be  requisite.  In  this  mamx  r 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  when  the  little  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  excess  of  mercury  is  removed  by  a  little 
plate  of  ground  glass,  then  the  little  tube  contains  exac  tly 
as  much  mercury  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a  cubic  centimeter. 
This  cubic  centimeter  of  mercury  is  now  poured  into  the 
glass  tube,  which  is  to  be  graduated;  the  glass  tube  is 
placed  in  a  position  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  the  point 
to  w  hich  the  mercury  reaches  is  marked  on  the  outside  ol 
the  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  writing  diamond.  Thr 
operation  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  glass  tube  is  completed. 

The  process  of  analysing  the  gaseous  mixture  is  as 
follows:  The  glass  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  care  Uvinz 
taken,  in  filling  it,  to  expel  the  little  bubbles  of  atmospheric 
air  which  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  To 
ellect  this,  the  operator  lills  the  tube  at  first  not  quite  full 
of  mercury  ;  he  then  shakes  the  mercury  up  and  down  the 
tube;  and  finally,  rubs  the  interior  sides  of  the  tube  with 
the  plume  of  a  leather.  The  tube  being  then  completeh 
filled  with  mercury,  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  mercury,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous  mixture  which  is  to  l>e 
examined,  is  passed  into  the  tube.  Thereupon,  the  glass 
tube  a  is  placed  in  a  larger  glass  c,  which  must  be  tilled 
with  mercury,  and  be  at  least  as  tall  as  the  glass  tube  a. 
To  be  able  to  transfer  the  tube  a  from  the  trough  to  the 

'  In  Knul.md.  the  cubic  ittcli  is  generally  employed  as  the  measure 
of  unit\.  A  cubic  inch  is  cipmalcut  to  l(i:jK<>17<>  cubic  centimeter*. 
A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  the  temperature  ot  U2~  Fahr.  anil  .'10  inch*  * 
harom.  pressure,  u ei^iis -J.Vi  bX  tr«»>  grains.  A  cubic  inch  of  no  rcur\ 
.it  the  same  temperature,  weighs  .'M'J.V.'to  grains.  Tin*  hundredth  jvir. 
of  a  cubic  inch  ol  mercury  wei-hs  :\\"2'>  grains  nearly.  The  cramim 
is    «(pial  to  1'ib'lS  tro\  grain*.-   T  It  A \s]  \  H>H. 
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glass  e>  the  tube  is  placed,  while  in  the  trough,  in  a  small 
porcelain  crucible,  and  is  removed  in  this,  into  the  glass  e. 
The  operator  then  presses  down  the  tube  a,  until  the  mer- 
cury within  and  without  the  tube  is  on  a  level,  upon  which 
the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  can  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  That  the  tube  may  be  held  steadily  in  the  mer- 
cury, it  is  pinched  between  the  cheeks  of  a  holdfast,  which 
can  be  screwed  higher  or  lower  on  an  upright  wooden 
support,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  figure. 

The  gaseous  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  is  thereupon 
inflamed  by  an  electric  spark. 
The  best  way  to  give  this  spark, 
is  to  wind  one  end  of  a  metallic 
chain  or  wire  about  the  wire  b, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  or 
wire  about  the  outer  coating  of 
a  charged  Ley  den  jar  d;  things 
being  thus  prepared,  the  knob 
of  the  jar  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wire  c,  upon  which 
an  electric  spark  springs  through  the  gaseous  mixture, 
from  c  to  b,  and  the  gas  is  inflamed. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  with  more  than  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
then,  after  the  detonation,  there  remains  behind  precisely 
so  much  of  the  oxygen  gas  as  existed  in  the  mixture  in 
excess  above  the  quantity  which  was  requisite  to  combine 
with  the  hydrogen,  namely,  one  half  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  gas.  The  glass  tube  a  is  then  sunk  into  the 
merc  ury,  until  the  mercury  which  is  within  the  tube  is  on 
a  level  with  that  on  the  outside:  the  volume  of  the  resi- 
dual oxygen  gas  is  then  measured.  As  the  gas  which  is 
made  to  disappear  by  the  detonation,  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  relative  proportions  of  the  mixed 
gases. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  less  than  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
then  the  gas  which  remains  is  hydrogen  gas.    The  opera- 
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tor  measures  the  volume  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  gas, 
and  raleulates  from  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has  disap- 
peared, the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

When,  however,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  gas  which 
remains  alter  the  detonation,  be  oxygen  gas  or  hydrogt-u 
gas,  then,  after  determining  the  \oIume  of  the  remaining 
gas,  an  additional  portion  of  oxvgen  gas  is  introduc  ed. 
This  oxygen  gas  must  not  be  in  less  quantity  than  half 
the  volume  of  the  gas  to  which  it  is  added.  An  electric 
spark  is  again  passed  through  the  gaseous  mixture.  If  it 
produce  no  diminution  of  hulk,  then  the  gas  which  re- 
mained after  the  lirst  explosion  was  oxygen;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  produce  a  diminution  of  bulk,  then  the  gas 
which  formerly  remained  was  hydrogen. 

PrrjHuatiim  of  fmrv  ().rt/yrn  litis. — The  requisite  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  gas  is  prepared  as  follows  :  A  small  quantity 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  small  glass  bulb, 
blown  oti  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  glass  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  line  point ;  the  part 
or  neck  so  drawn  out  is  bent,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  apparatus  assumes  the  form  of  a 
little  retort.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is  then  melted  by  the 
llame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  when  it  is  perron  ed. 
from  the  rapid  disengagement  of  gas,  that  oxyiren  iras  is 
set  free,  then  tlu^  point  of  the  glass  tube  is  melted  and 
sealed  up.  The  little  retort  is  then  allowed  to  cool. — 
\\  believer  the  analyst  desires  to  add  a  little  pure  ox's  gen 
iras  to  another  iras,  he  breaks  oil'  the  end  of  the  little  retort, 
brings  the  chlorate  of  potash  into  fusion,  and  passes  the 
end  of  the  little  retort  into  the  mercury;  the  disengaged 
oxygen  gas  then  rises  into  the  glass  tube. 

It  remains  still  to  he  remarked,  that  a  gaseous  mixture 
of  oxNgcn  and  hwlrogen  is  not  inflamed  bv  the  elec  tric 
spark,  when  the  \olume  of  one  of  the  gases  is  in  too  large 
a  proportion  in  relation  to  the  other.  If,  for  example,  the 
gaseous  mixture  contains,  according  to  Da vt  (Gilbert's 
Annalen,  T.  .  p.  101),  14  volumes  of  oxygen  gas,  or, 
according  to  Humboldt  and  Gay-Li  ssac  (Gilbert's 
Annalen,  T.  xx.  p.  52),  only  !K  volumes  of  oxygon  gas  to 
I  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains. 
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according  to  Davy,  26  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  1 
volume  of  oxygen  gas,  then  the  electric  spark  occasions  no 
detonation.  By  what  methods  the  analysis  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  cases,  will  be  described  farther  on. 

As  the  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  expands 
at  the  moment  of  inflammation  to  a  very  extraordinary 
extent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture to  be  examined,  should  occupy  but  the  third  part  of 
the  capacity  of  the  eudiometer  in  which  the  detonation  is 
to  take  place.  If  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  were  permitted  to  be  larger,  the  operator 
would  run  the  risk  of  having  a  portion  of  gas  forced  out  of 
the  tube  at  the  moment  of  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  expansion  produced ;  and  the  experiment  would, 
of  course,  in  that  case,  be  altogether  inaccurate. 

Mitscherliclis  Eudiometer, — Since,  however,  it  is  desir- 
able, in  accurate  inquiries,  not  to  work  with  too  trifling 
quantities  of  gas,  the  operator  may  employ  in  these  expe- 
riments a  different  sort  of  eudiometer,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Mitscherlich.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  detonating  eudiometer,  by  having  two 
holes  bored  in  the  glass  tube,  opposite  to  one  another,  and 
near  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  These  holes  are  made 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  cork,  which 
cork  must,  at  the  same  time,  close  the  tube  air-tight.  The 
glass  tube  may  be  filled  nearly  to  this  cork  with  the 
gaseous  mixture,  and  yet  no  fear  of  the  bursting  of  the 
tube  need  be  entertained,  on  the  passing  through  of  the 
electric  spark. 

Use  of  Platinum  in  the  Analysis  of  Gaseous  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen. — In  experiments  of  this  description,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  gases  can  not  only  be  induced  by  the  electric 
spark,  but  also,  according  to  Dobkrkiner,  by  finely- 
divided  platinum :  when  this  substance  is  introduced  into 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  over  mercury, 
the  combination  of  the  two  gases  to  water,  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  electric  spark  had  been  passed 
through  the  mixture.  One  part  of  spongy  platinum  is 
mixed  with  four  parts  of  clay,  and  formed  into  a  ball,  to 
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which  a  platinum  wire  is  fastened.  The  platinum  wire  is 
bound  to  a  Hue  ignited  iron  wire,  and  the  ball  is  gently 
ignited,  and  then  passed  through  the  mercury  into  the 
gaseous  mixture.  The  combination  of  the  oxygen  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas  now  gradually  proceeds  of  itself,  that  is  to 
say  ,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  clay  has  been  added.  W  hen 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  remaining:  gas  ceases  to 
take  place,  the  ball  is  w  ithdrawn  from  the  tube  by  means 
of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  volume  of  the  remaining  gas  is 
determined.  The  operation  is,  in  other  respects,  conducted 
like  those  w  hich  have  been  described  above.— The  employ- 
ment of  spongy  platinum  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
renders  it  unnecessary,  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mix- 
tuns,  to  use  eudiometers  with  wires  of  metal  cemented  or 
fused  into  them.  Tins  process,  however,  does  not  give 
such  accurate  results  as  the  detonation  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  by  the  eleetric  spark.  In  accurate  inquiries, 
therefore,  tin4  spongy  platinum  must  not  be  employed. 
JJut,  in  those  cases  in  which  one  of  the  gases  which  con- 
stitute the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  examined,  is  in  so  large 
a  proportion,  in  relation  to  the  other  gas,  that  no  inilam- 
mation  can  be  produced  b\  the  electric  spark,  then  this 
method  of  analysis  b\  means  of  the  platinum  ball,  may  be 
employed  with  great  advantage:  the  ball  must,  in  such  a 
case,  be  made  with  nunc  platinum  and  less  clay.  Accord- 
ing to  Tt  km:u  (I'iMJcr.MiiiRKF's  Annalen,  T.  1 1,  p.  210). 
a  combination  of  the  gases  can  be  effected  in  this  manner, 
even  when  the  proportion  of  one  gas  to  that  of  the  other, 
is  as  I  to  100;  it  is  then  necessary,  however,  to  emplo\ 
tubes  of  large  diameter,  for  in  small  tubes  the  experiment 
goes  forward  very  slowly. 

Precautious  /<>  he  taken  in  <ill  rases  of  Gaseous  Analysis. — 
In  these  experiments,  as,  generally  speaking,  in  all  those 
which  concern  the  quantitative  analysis  of  gases,  a  parti- 
cular degree  of  attention  must  be  bestowed  upon  three 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  solid 
bodies,  have  no  occasion  to  be  attended  to;  and  thi> 
attention  recpiires  to  be  paid  to  these  circumstances  in  the 
most  particular  manner,  when  the  gases  operated  upon 
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are  in  large  quantities.  If  no  attention  be  paid  to  these 
circumstances,  the  results  afforded  by  the  experiments 
can  often  be  extremely  faulty. 

Correction  of  Gaseous  Volumes  for  Temperature. — The  first 
of  these  three  circumstances  is  the  observation  of  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  performed.  When 
the  volume  of  a  pas  is  to  be  measured,  the  gas  must  have 
the  same  temperature  as  the  circumjacent  air.  When  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  the  remaining  gas  has  to  be  measured,  the 
operator  must  wait  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  gas  and 
tube  to  cool  properly.  But  if,  from  the  instant  at  which 
the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment was  first  measured,  to  the  instant  at  which  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  gases  is  estimated,  any  change  of 
temperature  has  taken  place  in  the  chamber,  then  a  cor- 
rection requires  to  be  made  on  the  last  measurement,  to 
provide  against  erroneous  results.  This  correction  requires 
to  be  made  in  all  the  cases  of  gaseous  analysis  which  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter.  Whenever  a  volume  of  any  gas 
measured  at  a  certain  temperature,  is  to  be  compared  with 
another  volume  measured  and  weighed  at  a  totally  different 
temperature,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
first  volume,  this  correction  must  invariably  be  attended 
to.  Since  all  gases  expand  when  heated,  at  the  rate  of 
0*00375  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  at  0\  for  every 
degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer*,  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate,  in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the  volume  of 
the  measured  gas  at  the  temperature  of  0".  It  is  then  easy 
to  find  how  much  must  have  been  added  to  this  volume 
when  the  gas  has  been  measured  at  any  temperature 
above  0  .  Suppose,  for  example,  that  100  volumes  of  gas 
have  been  measured  at  the  temperature  of  +  10°  centi- 
grade, and  that  it  is  to  be  ascertained  by  calculation  how 
many  volumes  this  quantity  of  gas  would  occupy  at 
-f  20°  cent.  If  the  100  volumes  had  been  measured  by  0\ 
and  the  temperature  had  afterwards  been  raised  to  +  10\ 

•  The  increase  in  volume  for  every  decree  of  heat,  according  to 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  part  of  the  volume  at  H\>°  Fahrenheit  — 
Tkixsi  itor. 
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the  «ras  would  have  been  increased  1(1  x  0*00375  or  0*037"> 
ol'  its  \ohime,  and  would  then  occupy  103  75  volumes,  If 
the  temperature  had  been  increased  t(»  -f  20  ,  then  it  would 
have  been  increased  20  x  0*00375  or  0  075  of  its  volutin  • 
and  would  then  occupy  107*5  volumes.  Consequent!) ,  100 
volumes  measured  at  the  temperature  of  -f-  10~  relate  0» 
the  same  <rus  measured  at  the  temperature  of  -f-  20  ,  a* 
103*75  :  107*5.  Therefore,  the  100  volumes  measure.!  at 
-f-  10  occup>  10301  volumes  at  +  20  . 

(  arret  firms  nf  (^ism/is  Wth/tiirs  for  Pressure. — The  obser- 
vation ot  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  the  second  circum- 
stance which  requires  attention  in  accurate  experiment.* 
w  ith  uascs.  The  determination  of  the  changes  experienced 
by  the  volume  of  a  sras  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
heitrht  of  the  barometer,  is  extremeh  simple.  The  volume 
of  the  «ras  is  inversely  as  the  heiirht  of  the  barometer.  The 
volumes  ol' a  iras  measur«Ml  at  0*700  and  0*750  meter,  baro- 
meter heiuht,  have  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as 
0*750  :  0*700.  II,  therefore,  the  volume  of  a  «:as  measured 
at  0*700  meter,  barometer  height,  is  100,  it  must,  at  0  750 
meter,  barometer  height,  become  1.01*3.  —  Although  the 
changes  which  tako  place  in  the  heiirht  of  the  barometer, 
even  when  the  experiments  last  several  davs,  are  often 
\cry  inconsiderable,  and  can  he  altogether  neglected,  \et 
the  corrc<  tion  for  barometric  pressure  becomes  exceee!- 
i •  i lt I \  important,  w  hen  the  volume  of  «ras  is  measured,  as  is. 
very  frequently  the  case,  at  a  pressure  inferior  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  indicated  by  the  barometer.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  iraseous  mixture  has  been  measured  o\ er  mereun 
in  a  graduated  tube,  at  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  mercury  both  within  and  without 
the  tube  was  at  a  level,  and  if,  subsequently,  the  s»reater 
part  of  the  iras  has  been  made  to  disappear  either  bv 
combustion  or  absorption,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
measured,  then  the  following  circumstance  requires  to  be 
particularly  attended  to.  If  the  mercurial  trough  is  >.» 
shallow  that  the  «rlass  tube  cannot  be  pressed  down  tar 
enough  to  brinjj  the  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube 
to  the  same  level,  the  residual  iras  will  be  in  an  expanded 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  removed  by  the 
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column  of  mercury  which  rises  in  the  tube.  In  this  case, 
the  operator  measures  with  accuracy  the  distance  between 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube, 
and  subtracts  the  sum  from  the  barometer  height  at  which 
the  gas  was  formerly  measured.  He  has  then  the  true 
pressure  of  the  remaining  gas.  The  reckoning  is  now 
exactly  the  same  as  before.  If  the  whole  gaseous  volume 
was  measured  at  0760  meter  barometric  pressure,  and  the 
distance  subsequently  measured  between  the  height  of  the 
mercury  within  and  without  the  tube  was  0300  meter, 
then  the  residual  gas  experiences  a  pressure  of  only  0*460 
meter. 

Correction  of  Gaseous  Volumes  for  Aqueous  Vapour. — The 
third  circumstance  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration is  the  aqueous  vapour  with  which  gases  are  often 
saturated.  If  a  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
intended  to  be  analysed,  be  perfectly  dry,  yet,  after  explo- 
sion by  the  electric  spark,  the  residual  gas  is  rendered 
perfectly  moist  by  the  water  produced  in  the  operation. 
The  same  thing  occurs  with  other  gaseous  mixtures  when 
a  portion  of  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  some  solution. 
When,  therefore,  the  residual  gaseous  volume  has  been 
measured  in  the  usual  manner,  by  pressing  the  glass  tube 
or  cylinder  into  the  mercury  until  the  latter  is  at  the  same 
height  both  within  and  without  the  tube,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  deduct  from  this  volume  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
which,  at  the  given  temperature,  is  capable  of  existing  in 
it.  The  quantity  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  when  the  gas  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
Tables  contained  in  the  Elementary  works  on  Chemistry 
and  Physics  (Bkrzelius,  Lehrbuch,  T.  I.  p.  378):  The 
operator  there  learns  how  high  a  column  of  mercury  the 
aqueous  vapour  can  counterpoise  at  each  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  If,  for  example,  the  moist  gas  measures 
100  volumes,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  0*760  meter, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  -f-  10"  cent.,  it  is  then  capable  of 
containing  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  counter- 
poises a  column  of  mercury  of  the  height  of  9-5  millimeters. 
Consequently,  if  the  operator  wishes  to  know  how  many 
volumes  the  above-named  quantity  of  gas  would  occupy, 
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in  a  <lry  state,  at  the  given  barometric  pressure,  he  must 
dedin  ;  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  above  1K> 
millimeters.  Therefore,  as  0700  meter  relates  to  07.jU."> 
meter,  as  100  volumes  of  the  moist  gas  relates  to  the  dry 
gas;  so  (he  \olumc  of  the  dry  gas  must  amount  to  987.— 
When  a  portion  of  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  a  liquid, 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  which  remains  over  the  mercury 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  by  bibulous  paper. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  to  be  alluded  to. 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Far  ADA  v  (Poggkn- 
dorit's  Annalen,  T.  Mil.  p.  1 1*4).  Dry  gases  when  pre- 
served over  mercury,  become,  after  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  totally  replac  ed  by  atmospheric  air.  The  probable 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  contact  between  the  glass  and  the 
mercury  is  not  qi.ite  perfect,  but  that  an  iutcrchauge  of  the 
gas  with  atmospheric  air  takes  place  through  the  small 
c  anals  formed  between  the  \essel  and  the  liquid.  A  com- 
plete exchange,  however,  requires  more  than  twelve  months. 
—  It  is  proper,  how  ever,  not  to  delay  the  analysis  of  gases 
which  are  confined  over  mercury,  lest  an  exchange  of  this 
sort  should  be  experienced. 

Sfjuimthtn  of  llijtlnujin  Has  from  Xitroyen  Crns. — Tbe 
analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen 
gas,  or  of  hy  drogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  is  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  analysis  described  above.  It  was. 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  description  of  the 
process  at  an  earlier  period.  If  the  gaseous  mixture  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  the  operator  measures  the 
\olumo,  and  adds  about  half  as  much  oxygen  gas.  He 
then  again  measures  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture, 
and  afterwards  passes  through  it  the  electrical  spark.  The 
diminution  of  bulk  which  ensues,  indicates  the  quantity  ut 
the  hydrogen  gas,  which  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  that  disappears.  If  the  w  hole  of  the  gas  submitted 
to  examination  were  to  consist  of  hydrogen,  the  above- 
named  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  would  be  sufficient  to 
convert  the  hydrogen  entirely  into  water.  The  iras 
which  remains  after  the  explosion,  consists,  therefore,  ot 
nitrogen  gas  and  excess  of  oxygen  gas.    The  volume  ot 
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the  nitrogen  gas  is  ascertained  by  deducting  the  volume 
of  the  hydrogen  gas  from  that  of  the  mixture  employed 
for  analysis. 

Separation  of  Oxygen.  Gas  from  Nitrogen  Gas:  Analysis  of 
Atmospheric  Air. — If  a  gaseous  mixture  consist  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  if,  for  example,  it  be  atmospheric  air,  the 
method  of  proceeding  is  exactly  the  same,  except  that, 
instead  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  add  hydrogen 
gas.  It  is  somewhat  less  easy  to  prepare  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  gas  than  small  quantities  of  oxygen  gas. 
When  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  the  hydrogen  gas  quite 
free  from  aqueous  vapour,  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  gas 
bottle  from  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas 
bottle,  in  which  the  zinc  with  a  little  water  is  placed,  must 
be  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork  having  two  holes  pierced  in 
it.  One  of  these  holes  is  to  receive  a  funnel  with  a  neck 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
The  other  hole  is  to  receive  a  tube  for  leading  away  the 
£as.  It  is  proper  to  employ  a  small  flask  or  gas  bottle. 
After  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the  funnel,  the  operator 
must  wait  until  the  disengaged  hydrogen  gas  has  expelled 
all  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  flask,  so  that  when  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  inflamed  at  the  mouth  of  the  conducting 
tube,  it  burns  quite  steadily.  The  disengagement  of  gas 
must  be  effected  very  slowly,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  not 
carry  away  too  much  water  with  it  The  operator  then 
allows  so  much  hydrogen  gas  to  pass  into  the  mixture  that 
the  volume  is  enlarged  from  one  to  three,  that  is  to  say, 
one  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  employed  for  analysis 
must  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  sufficient,  should  the  mass  of 
gas  consist  of  oxygen  without  nitrogen,  to  convert  the 
whole  of  it  into  water.  When,  however,  atmospheric  air, 
which  contains  nearly  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  gas  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen  gas,  is  to  be  examined,  the  operator 
employs  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  then 
sufficient  to  add  as  much  hydrogen  as  is  equal  to  half 
the  bulk  of  the  gaseous  mixture.  When  the  hydrogen  has 
been  added,  and  the  resulting  mixture  accurately  measured, 
the  electric  spark  is  passed  through.    The  consequent 
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diminution  of  bulk,  on  being  divided  by  three,  gives,  as 
usual,  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  difference  between  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  gas 
and  that  of  the  original  mixture,  is  the  volume  of  the 
nitrogen  gas. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  make  any  correction  tor  the  vapour  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  the  mixture;  because,  the  atmospheric 
air  employed  is  seldom  quite  dry,  and  the  hydrogen  gas 
which  is  added  to  it  is  generally  saturated  with  vapour. 

A  n</ ///sis  of  n  (iasroHs  M  Lit  tin  of  Oxi/yen,  Hijdnujt  it,  a  tot 
Xitnyrn. — When  the  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  lirst  operation  consists  in 
sending  the  electric  spark  through  a  measured  portion  v( 
it,  without  the  pre\  ions  addition  of  any  other  gas.  After 
detonation,  the  nitrogen  gas  remains  behind,  in  company 
either  with  oxygen  gas  or  hydrogen  gas.  The  operator 
adds  oxygen  gas  to  the  remainder,  and  again  passes  the 
elec  tric  spark  through  the  mixture,  to  ascertain  if  a  farther 
reduction  of  volume  can  be  thus  elfeetcd.  If  a  fresh  dimi- 
nution of  \  olume  take  place,  then  the  mixture  remaining 
after  the  lirst  detonation  consisted  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
by  drogen  gas.  In  this  case,  the  composition  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  can  be  easily  calculated.  But  if  no  reduction  ot 
volume  takes  place  when  the  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  second  time,  then  the  gases  which  remained 
alter  the  hist  explosion  were  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  A 
portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is  then  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
another  explosion  is  produced.  When  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  gas  has  been  calculated  from  the  diminution  <»t 
volume  produced  by  the  explosion,  the  quantity  of  the 
pure  oxygen  gas  previously  added  to  the  mixture  must  be 
dt'il ne  t t*«l  from  the  result. 

Various  other  proc  esses  have  been  recommended  for  the 
analysis  of  these  gaseous  mixtures,  and  particularly  b»r 
the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air;  but,  as  they  aflbrd  less 
accurate  results  than  the  method  here  described,  they  may 
be  passed  ove  r.  The  substanc  es  which  are  most  in  use  as 
absorbents  of  oxygen  gas,  are  phosphorus,  nitrous  gas. 
and  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
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Quantitative  Estimation  of  Water. — The  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  water,  is  a  body  so  widely  dis- 
seminated, that  its  quantitative  estimation  is  of  the  highest 
importance. — The  estimation  can  be  effected  by  different 
processes,  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be 
made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which 
the  water  is  combined.  The  most  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  water,  is,  that  of  igniting  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  containing  it,  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible. The  water  is  then  volatilized.  "When  the  crucible 
is  cold,  the  residue  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
water  is  ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight.  This  method 
can  always  be  employed  when  the  compound  combined 
with  water,  experiences  no  alteration  in  composition  on 
being  heated  to  redness,  but  merely  loses  its  water.  It  is 
by  this  process,  that  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  a  great  number  of  salts  is  estimated.  The  platinum 
crucible  in  which  the  salt  has  been  weighed,  is  closed  with 
its  cover,  and  very  slowly  heated.  The  more  water  of 
crystallisation  the  salt  contains,  the  more  slowly  must  the 
heating  be  efFected,  in  order  that  no  loss  may  be  occasioned 
by  spirting.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  so  great  that 
the  salt  melts  when  exposed  to  but  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  soda  salts, 
then  the  platinum  crucible  which  contains  the  salt  must 
be  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  an  extremely  gentle 
degree  of  heat.  The  salt  may  thus  be  kept  from  running 
into  a  liquid.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is 
expelled,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  until  the  whole 
is  finally  ignited.  The  crucible  is  afterwards  weighed. 
When  the  dry  salt  in  the  platinum  crucible  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  being  decomposed  by  the  heat  afforded  by  the 
spirit  lamp  with  double  current  of  air,  it  should  be  ignited 
over  the  spirit  lamp  as  strongly  as  possible;  because, 
many  salts  retain  small  quantities  of  water  with  much 
obstinacy.  This  is  the  case  with  arseniate  and  phosphate 
of  soda.  Too  long  an  ignition,  however,  often  produces  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  substance  submitted  to  expe- 
riment.   This  is  the  case  with  many  salts  containing 
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sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  oxides.  Such  comput  ing 
must  only  he  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat. 

St  jut  ration  of  Water  from  Salts  which  arc  affected  I»j 
Atmospheric  Air. — There  are  many  salts,  however,  which, 
on  hcinir  deprived  of  their  water  by  ignition  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  even  when  the  hitter  is  closed  with  its  cover, 
acquire  from  the  atmosphere,  e  ither  an  extra  dose  of 
oxygen,  or  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  former  takes 
phu  t-  on  the  ignition  of  hydrous  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  ; 
the  latter  occurs  on  the  ignition  of  various  basic  salts. 
When  substances  of  this  description  are  to  be  separated 
from  water,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  little  retort,  by  which 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  air  during  the  ignition.  The 
mode  of  operating  is  as  follows:  A  glass  bulb  is  blown  at 
the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  so  as  to  produce  a  small  matrass. 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  tube  of  strong1  glass  fortius 
purpose,  in  order  that  the  glass  of  the  bulb  may  not  soften 
on  ihe  first  application  of  the  heat.  The  bulb  is  weighed. 
Such  a  quantity  of  the  hydrous  substance  is  then  placed 
in  it  as  the  operator  (  booses  to  employ.  The  glass  tube  is 
cleansed  from  loose  particles  of  the  substance  by  the  plume 
of  a  feather,  and  the  whole  is  then  weighed.  The  operator 
now  knows  how  much  of  the  compound  is  employed  in  the 
experiment.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  tube  of  the 
little  matrass  is  drawn  out  to  a  point,  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bulb,  and  is  then  bent  on  one  side  so  as  to 
form  a  little  retort.  This  is  again  weighed.  The  bulb  <>t 
the  retort  is  now  gradually  ignited,  and  the  heat  is  made 
as  powerful  as  the  glass  can  endure.  The  volatilized 
w  ater  must  be  w  holly  expelled  from  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
by  the  llaine  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  no  fresh  por- 
tions of  aqueous  vapour  are  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  the  point  of  the  neck  must  be  quickly  melted  and 
closed,  by  the  Hume  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  while  the  igni- 
tion of  the  bull)  of  the  retort  is  continued.  The  operator 
must  he  careful  to  lose  none  of  the  glass  in  closing  the 
point.  The  whole  is  then  permitted  to  become  perfectly 
cold;  the  point  is  then  carefully  filed  off,  and  the  retort 
w  ith  the  point  are  weighed.    The  loss  of  weight  indicates 
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bow  much  water  the  substance  has  lost  by  the  ignition. — 
As  the  compound  is  allowed  to  cool  where  atmospheric  air 
has  no  access,  it  can  neither  become  more  highly  oxidised, 
nor  contaminated  by  carbonic  acid.  But,  as  the  point  of 
the  retort  is  closed  during  the  ignition,  the  air  enclosed  in 
the  retort  is  extremely  rarefied.  If,  therefore,  the  point 
were  not  broken  off  previous  to  the  weighing  of  the  retort, 
too  great  a  loss  of  weight  would  be  experienced,  and  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  would  be  ascribed  to  the  subject 
of  the  experiment.  It  is,  consequently,  necessary  to  allow 
the  retort  to  become  full  of  air,  which  has  no  action  on  the 
contents  when  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold. 

Separation  of  Mother-liquor  from  Salts. — The  perfectly- 
accurate  estimation  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  salts 
is  combined  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Besides  water 
of  crystallisation  chemically  combined,  all  salts  which 
have  been  separated  by  crystallisation  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions contain  water  enclosed  mechanically  between  their 
particles.  The  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  this  acci- 
dental water  depends  on  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the 
crystals.  This  water  is  part  of  the  mother-liquor  enclosed 
in  the  substance  mechanically.  The  quantity  often  amounts, 
in  large  crystals,  to  several  per  cents ;  but,  in  very  small 
crystals,  it  commonly  amounts  to  only  a  half  per  cent. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  can  be  separated  from  the  salt, 
by  laying  it  in  powder  upon  bibulous  paper,  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  90°  or  100°  Fahrenheit.  If  the  salts  are 
given  to  effloresce,  like  many  soda  salts,  they  must  be 
examined  immediately  upon  being  pulverised,  that  they 
may  not  also  lose  their  combined  water.  If  the  salt  is 
deliquescent,  it  must  be  dried  by  being  laid  between  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bibulous  paper,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  press.  The  paper  must  be  renewed  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  become  moist.  When  the  salt 
is  dry,  it  is  instantly  employed  for  the  experiment. 

Separation  of  Water  of  Decrepitation  from  Salts. — A  great 
many  salts  contain  no  water  of  crystallisation,  but  when 
they  have  been  crystallised  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
retain  a  portion  of  water  mechanically  enclosed  in  their 
crystals.   When  these  salts  arc  not  decomposed  by  igni- 
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tion,  tlicy  can  be  deprived  of  this  accidental  water  by 
being  heated  to  redness  before  they  are  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis. Hut  when  they  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  by 
ignition,  which  is  the  case  with  the  anhydrous  nitrates, 
they  must  only  be  strongly  heated  when  the  water  is  to  be 
expe  lled.  In  general,  the  whole  of  these  salts  decrepitate 
with  violence  on  being  heated,  particularly  if  the  cry  stals 
are  large.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  salt  intended  for 
analy  sis  ran,  therefore,  be  lost,  unless  the  ignition  be  per- 
formed in  a  crucible  w  hich  can  be  accurately  closed.  The 
dec  repitation,  however,  is  rendered  much  less  \iolent  it 
I h<*  salt  be  previously  reduced  to  a  very  line  powder,  and 
the  powder  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moderate  heat. 
—  Some  of  the  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation 
are  likewise  subject  to  decrepitate  on  being  heated,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  water.  These, 
however,  are  either  salts  which  contain  but  little  water  of 
crystallisation,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  salts 
which  contain  only  that  portion  of  water  which  is  essential 
to  their  existence,  such  as  hypophosphite  of  lime.  When 
the  latter  salts  are  deprived  by  heat  of  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, the  salts  are  simultaneously  decomposed. 

St  fni ntt  'mn  of  W'atrr  of  (  rt/sta/Iisation  from  Salts  which 
va  ii  not  he  'hjiiiti  il.-  Many  salts  which  contain  water  of 
crystallisation  are  decomposed  at  an  incipient  red  heat, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  b\ 
exposing  them  to  a  strong  heat.  Some  of  these  salts,  for 
example,  the  nitrates,  can,  nevertheless,  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  water  by  beinir  strongly  heated,  though  at  a 
temperature  inferior  to  ignition.  In  such  a  degree  of  heat, 
the  acid  escapes  decomposition. --Other  salts,  however, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  bases  are  combined  with 
organic  acids,  cannot  even  be  so  strongly  heated,  without 
sullering  decomposition.  To  render  these  salts  anhy  drous, 
they  must  be  linelv  pulverised,  and  plac  ed  near  sulphuric 
acid,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  is  then  to  be 
exhausted  of  air.  When  the  whole  has  remained  in  this 
state  for  some  time,  the  salt  is  removed  and  weighed.  The 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water  of  w  hich  it 
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lias  been  deprived  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is 
replaced  under  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  allowed  to 
remain  again  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  absorbent 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  weighed  a  second 
time.  If  the  result  of  the  second  weighing  agrees  with 
that  of  the  first  weighing,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  first  drying 
had  been  sufficient  to  deprive  the  salt  of  the  whole  of  its 
water.  But,  if  the  two  weighings  do  not  agree,  the  salt 
must  be  exposed  a  third  time  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  vacuo.  In  short,  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
until  the  agreement  in  the  results  of  the  two  last  weighings 
shows  that  the  salt  has  become  completely  dry.  The  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water. 

Many  of  these  salts,  however,  retain  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  with  such  a  degree  of 
obstinacy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  anhydrous  by 
this  process.  In  many  cases,  the  water  of  crystallisation 
can  then  be  determined  as  follows :  The  vessel  containing 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely-pulverised  salt,  is  placed  in 
a  capsule  filled  with  hot  sand.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  must,  however,  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt.  The  capsule  is  then  placed  near  a 
vessel  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
and  the  air  is  quickly  pumped  out.  After  some  time,  the 
salt  is  weighed,  and  again  placed  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  When  it  has  remained 
there  lor  some  time,  it  is  once  more  weighed.  The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  two  last  weighings  give  the  same 
result. 

The  water  of  crystallisation  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  some  salts,  so  that  upon  being  heated  they  arc  decom- 
posed before  they  lose  their  water.  The  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is,  in  such 
cases,  accompanied  by  many  difficulties.  In  general,  it  is 
calculated  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt.  No  universal  rule  can  be  given  in  this  case ;  for  the 
methods  to  be  employed  must  be  chosen  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  salts  which  are  to  be 
■examined.  All  the  phosphites  and  hypophosphites  are 
.salts  of  this  nature.   The  manner  in  which  it  is  necessary 
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to  operate,  in  determining  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  these  substances,  has  been  described  at  page  2ti(>. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Water  in  Hydrous  Acids. — 
Water  is  found  in  combination,  not  only  with  salts,  but 
with  most  acids;  and  in  most  cases,  the  hydrous  acids 
hold  it  so  fixedly,  that  a  heat  sufficient  to  volatilize  water 
with  ease  is  incapable  of  separating  it  from  acids.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  hydrous  acids  the  water  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  base,  and  in  general  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  as  the  base  with  which  the  acid  forms 
a  neutral  salt.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the 
water,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  hydrous  acid  is  saturated 
with  a  base  with  which  it  is  capable  of  forming  an  anhy- 
drous salt.  The  base  then  combines  with  the  acid  and 
separates  the  water.  The  resulting  anhydrous  salt  is  then 
weighed.  If  the  weight  of  the  base  is  known,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  resulting  anhydrous 
salt  from  the  common  weight  of  the  bast;  and  the  hydrous 
acid,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  tlx 
acid  employed. — The  base  employed  in  this  experiment,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  is  recently-ignited  protoxide  of  lead.  This 
substance  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  earths  and 
alcalies,  because  it  does  not  so  rapidly  attract  carbonic 
acid.  The  weighed  portion  of  the  hydrous  acid  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  added  in  excess.  The 
whole  is  e\aporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is 
heated  to  redness.  Jiut  in  that  case,  the  acid  in  the  lead 
salt  must  be  one  of  those  which  mere  ignition  is  unable  to 
destroy.  If  the  acid  is  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  the  salt  must  merely  be  exposed  for  a 
considerable  time  to  a  moderate  heat,  to  get  rid  of  the 
water.  The  dillerenee  in  weight  between  this  ignited  or 
dried  lead  salt  with  excess  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  the 
common  weight  of  the  hydrous  acid  and  protoxide  of  lead 
employed  in  the  experiment,  indicates  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  hydrous  acid. 

If  the  hydrous  acid  forms  with  a  base  a  compound  which 
is  neutral,  anhydrous,  and  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
the  estimation  of  the  water  may  be  elfected  as  follows. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  hydrous 
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acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  base.  The 
resulting  neutral  insoluble  salt  is  collected  and  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  then  calculated.  It  is  only 
the  different  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  that  can 
be  estimated  by  this  process.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
hydrous  acid  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The 
resulting  sulphate  of  barytes  is  dried  and  weighed.  The 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  ascertained  and 
thence  also  the  weight  of  the  water  which  was  previously 
combined  with  it. — Various  other  acids,  as,  for  example, 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  &c,  combine  also  with  bases 
to  form  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water;  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  these  acids  cannot  be  estimated 
by  the  above  process.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  these 
acids  are  capable  of  producing  a  variety  of  insoluble  salts ; 
so  that  w  hen  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  a  base,  it  does  not 
consist  of  a  pure  neutral  compound,  but  is  very  often  con- 
taminated by  a  variety  of  basic  compounds.  This  is  the 
case  even  when  the  dissolved  acid  has  been  accurately 
neutralized  by  ammonia.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
it  is  afterwards  necessary  to  determine  by  another  opera- 
tion, how  large  a  quantity  of  the  base  the  precipitate  con- 
tains. This  is  accompanied  by  additional  difficulties,  and, 
after  all,  one  cannot  always  obtain  a  very  accurate  result, 
since  the  resulting  compound  is  often  not  quite  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  always  best,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  acids  by  means  of 
protoxide  of  leiid.  This  subject  has  been  already  treated 
of  at  pages  198  and  249. 

When  the  hydrous  acid  for  examination  is  in  the  solid 
state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  a  weighed  portion  of  it 
with  a  weighed  portion  of  recently-ignited  protoxide  of 
lead  and  to  heat  the  mixture  to  ignition,  provided  the 
resulting  compound  is  not  decomposable  by  a  red  heat. 
The  quantity  of  water  is  then  ascertained  from  the  loss  of 
weight.  If  the  acid  forms,  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  a 
compound  which  easily  fuses,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the 
operator  need  only  lay  the  protoxide  of  lead  over  the  acid 
in  the  platinum  crucible^  and  then  cautiously  heat  the 
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mixture.  If  the  resulting  salt  of  lead  is  liable  to  be  decom- 
posed when  exposed  to  ignition  in  the  air,  the  experiment 
must  be  ejected  in  a  retort.  The  operator  must  take  care, 
in  that  rase,  not  to  employ  too  strong  a  heat,  lest  the  prot- 
oxide of  lead  should  act  upon  the  glass. 

Separation  of  Water  from  Hud  rated  Oxides. — Many  bases 
also  contain  water  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 
From  some  of  these  it  can  be  expelled  by  a  strong  beat; 
but  from  others,  tor  example  from  potash  and  soda,  it  can- 
not be  expelled  e\en  by  the  strongest  heat.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  estimated  as  follows:  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  hydrate  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
portion  of  w  ater,  and  the  solution  is  supersaturated  by  an 
acid  which  forms  a  neutral  salt  with  the  base.  The1  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited 
to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  operator  may  employ 
sulphuric  acid  for  this  experiment,  but  muriatic  acid  is  the 
best ;  because  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  much  more 
dillicult  of  accurate  separation  from  sulphate  of  potasfi  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  than  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  from 
chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium.  From  the 
weight  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  or  chloride,  the 
operator  can  easily  calculate  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
dry  alcali,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  hydrate 
water. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  farther  general  direc- 
tions for  determining  the  quantity  of  w  ater  in  compounds. 
In  the  preceding  sections,  those  methods  have  always  been 
taken  into  consideration,  according  to  which  the  determi- 
nation of  the  water  contained  in  various  compounds  must 
be  effected,  when  the  usual  method  of  determination  bv 
the  ignition  of  the  compound  is  not  practicable. 

Quantittttire  Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Ammon'wcal  Salt*. 

The  method  of  analysing  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
h\drogcn  gas  has  been  described  abo\e.  It  remains  now 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  chemical  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  h\drogen,  the  alcali  ammonia,  can  be  separated 
from  other  substances  and  quantitatively  estimated.  This 
analysis  is  often  attended  with  many  difficulties.  The 
most  accurate  result  is  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
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ammoniacal  compounds,  by  determining:  experimentally 
the  quantity  of  the  substances  combined  with  the  ammo- 
nia, and  then  estimating  the  ammonia  from  the  loss  expe- 
rienced. As  the  methods  of  quantitatively  estimating  the 
inorganic  acids  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here  in  what  manner 
the  determination  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  soluble 
salts  of  ammonia  should  be  efFected. 

When  the  acid  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
ammoniacal  salt  has  been  quantitatively  determined,  the 
loss  of  weight  indicates,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  the 
ammonia,  but  the  common  weight  of  the  ammonia  and  the 
water  of  the  salt.  All  the  compounds  which  are  formed 
by  ammonia  with  oxygen  acids,  contain  water,  of  which  at 
least  a  portion  is  invariably  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  compound,  and  cannot  be  expelled  without  decom- 
posing the  compound. 

When  the  operator  desires  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  ammonia  contained  in  a  compound,  the  compound 
must  be  decomposed,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  a  weighed 
quantity  of  a  strong  base,  and  the  quantity  of  the  dis- 
engaged water  must  be  determined.  After  the  decompo- 
sition, the  increase  of  weight  of  the  strong  base  indicates 
the  quantity  of  the  acid  which  was  previously  combined 
with  the  ammonia.  This  gives  the  common  weight  of  the 
ammonia  and  the  disengaged  water.  If,  then,  the  quantity 
of  the  water  has  been  separately  determined,  the  quantity 
of  the  ammonia  can  be  easily  calculated.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible, however,  to  determine  directly  the  quantity  of  the 
ammonia.  With  this  view,  it  must  be  led  into  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  resulting  muriate  of  ammonia  must  be  esti- 
mated experimentally. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  is  to  be  estimatea 
from  the  loss  of  weight,  and  that  of  the  disengaged  water 
by  direct  experiment,  the  operator  must  proceed  as  follows : 
The  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  which  is  to  be  analysed 
is  put  into  a  little  matrass,  such  as  has  been  represented  at 
page  324.  As  this  matrass  must  be  formed  of  very  strong 
glass,  it  cannot  be  made  of  a  glass  tube,  but  must  be 
obtained  at  the  glass-house.   For  want  of  such  a  matrass, 
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the  operator  employs  a  small  retort.  When  the  weight  of 
the  matrass  or  retort  has  been  determined,  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity  of  the  finely-pnh  erised  salt  is  shaken  into  it ; 
the  neck  of  the  vessel  is  cleansed  with  the  plume  of  a 
feather,  and  the  whole  is  again  weighed.  The  operator 
thus  ascertains  how  much  of  the  salt  is  employed  in  the 
experiment,  lie  then  introduces  into  the  matrass  a  quan- 
tity of  pure  caustic  lime  in  line  powder.  Calcined  Carrara 
marble  answers  the  purpose  best.  Rather  more  tint  a 
twice  the  weight  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  should  be  taken. 
The  two  substances  are  mixed  together  as  accurately  as 
possible,  by  shaking  the  retort,  and  the  vessel  is  after- 
wards weighed  anew.  The  neck  of  the  matrass  is  then 
drawn  out  to  a  line  point,  and  is  bent  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  the  matrass  into  the  shape  of  a  retort.  When  a 
retort  is  employed,  the  neck  must  still  be  drawn  out  to  a 
point.  Alter  the  neck  has  been  drawn  out,  the  matrass  or 
retort  is  weighed  for  the  fourth  time  The  neck  is  then 
connected  by  means  of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  with  a  little 
receiver  b,  in  the  manner  which  is  represented  at  pasre  324. 
This  receiver  must  be  quite  tilled  with  pieces  of  caustic 
potash,  and  must  lie  connected  with  a  little  glass  tube  r. 
also  liiled  with  caustic  potash.  The  glass  tube  r,  the 
recei\er/\  and  the  caoutchouc  tube  are  previously  weighed. 
When  the  apparatus  is  placed  together,  the  glass  bulb  is 
gradually  heated.  The  heat  is  afterwards  increased  till  it 
is  as  powerful  as  it  can  be  made.  The  ammonia  gas 
is  very  soon  expelled;  but  a  portion  of  the  water  is 
retained  with  much  obstinacy  by  the  excess  of  lime  and 
the  resulting  salt  of  lime,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  the 
application  of  an  extremely  strong  heat.  When  the  glass 
bulb  is  of  \ery  small  circumference,  the  ignition  can  Ik 
effected  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick ;  but  when 
the  vessel  is  of  a  larger  size,  it  must  be  heated  in  a  small 
furnace  over  a  free  charcoal  lire.  When  the  whole  is  cold, 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  cut  olf  at  d,  and  the  retort  i> 
we  ighed.  The  receiver,  the  glass  tube,  and  the  poiut  of 
the  retort,  are  weighed  together.  The  point  is  then  dried 
and  weighed  alone  ;  its  weight  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  receiver,  and  added  to  the  weight  of  the  retort.  Th«- 
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loss  of  weight  experienced  by  the  retort,  in  consequence 
of  the  ignition,  indicates  the  common  weight  of  the  am- 
monia and  the  water.  The  increase  of  weight  experienced 
by  the  caustic  potash,  indicates  the  quantity  of  water 
expelled  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment.  The  difference  is  the  weight  of  the  ammonia. 

This  experiment  is  attended  by  a  very  disagreeable 
circumstance.  The  heat  required  to  expel  the  whole  of 
the  water  from  the  retort  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  effect 
the  fusion  of  the  vessel.  When,  farther,  the  ignition  is 
performed  in  a  furnace,  over  a  free  fire,  it  often  happens 
that  after  cooling,  the  retort  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
weighed  with  that  extreme  accuracy  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  But,  now,  since  the  ammonia  can  be  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  only  the  perfect  expulsion  of  the 
water  which  requires  so  very  high  a  temperature,  it  be- 
comes advisable  to  perform  the  experiment  as  follows : 
The  operator  heats  the  retort  merely  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  He  then  allows  the  whole 
to  cool,  and  afterwards  determines  the  weight  of  the  retort, 
and  of  the  receiver  and  glass  tube  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced  by  the  retort  is 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  amnion; a  and  a  portion  of  the 
water.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  caustic  potash  indi- 
cates the  weight  of  this  portion  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  caustic  potash  is  deducted  from 
the  loss  of  weight  of  the  retort,  the  difference  shows  with 
great  accuracy  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  expelled  from 
the  ammoniacal  salt  submitted  to  experiment. 

When  only  small  quantities  of  the  ammoniacal  salts 
are  submitted  to  experiment,  as,  for  example,  portions  of 
20  or  30  grains,  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  the  receiver  b. 
It  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort,  by  means 
of  a  cork,  directly  with  the  tube  containing  the  caustic 
potash. 

When  the  heat  employed  in  this  experiment  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the 
calcareous  salt  in  the  retort,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  water,  but  even  that  of  the  ammonia. 
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To  this  end,  the  neck  of  tin*  retort  is  connected  with  a  gla-< 
tube  filled  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  latter  is  connected 
by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  another  glass  tube  fdled  with 
chloride  ol*  calcium.  J5oth  of  these  glass  tubes  must  lie 
weighed  separately  before  the  experiment.  The  increase 
of  w  eight  sustained  by  the  caustic  potash  will  indicate  the 
cpiantity  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  am- 
monia expelled  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  submitted  to 
analysis.  It  has  not  been  determined  by  experiment, 
howe\er,  whether  the  results  allbrded  by  this  method  are 
accurate. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  common 
weight  of  the  ammonia  and  the  water,  from  the  loss  of 
we  ight  experienced  on  subjecting  the  substance  to  a  simple 
ignition.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  double 
salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  ammoniacal  salt 
with  another  salt  having  a  fixed  base.  When  such  a 
double  salt  is  ignited,  the  acid  of  the  ammoniacal  salt 
combines  with  the  salt  of  the  lixed  base,  and  forms  an 
acid  salt.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  double 
salts  formed  by  phosphate  of  ammonia  or  arseniate  of  am- 
monia with  the  phosphates  or  arseniates  of  other  bases.— 
Other  ammoniacal  salts  also,  the  acids  of  w  hich  in  a  state 
of  pnrit\  are  either  completely  fixed  in  the  tire,  or  onlv 
capable  of  decomposition  by  a  very  strong  heat,  can  be 
completely  and  safely  decomposed  by  gentle  ignition  in 
open  vessels.  The  common  weight  of  their  water  and 
ammonia  can,  therefore,  be  readily  determined,  Jsilts  of 
this  description  are  those  formed  by  the  combination  of 
ammonia  with  titanic  acid,  molyhdic  acid,  tungstic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  antimonious  acid,  tantalic  acid,  &c.  Some 
few  of  these  compounds,  if  ignited  in  close  vessels,  w  hen 
atmospheric  air  has  no  access,  are  decomposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  acid  is  reduced  to  a  lower  oxide.  This 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia. 

The  experimental  determination  of  the  ammonia  con- 
tained in  ammoniacal  salts,  can  also  be  effected  by  leading 
the  gas  into  muriatic  acid,  and  calculating  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sal  ammoniac. 
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The  method  of  operating  is  us  follows :  A  weighed  portion 
of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  matrass  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  The  neck  of  the  matrass  is  closed  air- 
tight by  a  cork  through  which  a  glass  tube  is  passed. 
The  tube  passes  but  a  very  little  way  into  the  matrass; 
above  the  cork  it  is  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  the  other 
end  can  pass  neatly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  which  must  be  about  a  foot  high,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Another  cork  is  fastened  on  this  glass 
tube,  and  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  the  cylindrical  vessel, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  closed  air-tight.  Such  a 
quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  then  poured  into  the 
cylinder,  that  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  stands  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  acid.  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  together,  the  operator  pours  into  the  matrass, 
cither  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  orbarytie  water;  of  one 
or  the  other  such  a  quantity  as  shall  alford  base  in  sufficient 
excess  to  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  am- 
monia. The  matrass  is  then  placed  in  a  sand-bath.  The 
ammonia  volatilizes  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  passing  into 
the  cylinder,  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  and  produces 
muriate  of  ammonia.  At  tirst,  when  not  only  ammonia,  but 
atmospheric  air  passes  from  the  matrass  into  the  cylinder, 
the  escape  of  the  atmospheric  air  causes  clouds  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  to  rise  from  the  muriatic  acid  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder.  When,  however,  the  operation  is 
properly  conducted,  these  clouds  only  proceed  about  half 
way  up  the  cylinder,  and  then  sink  back  into  the  solution 
in  consequence  of  their  heaviness ;  nothing,  therefore,  is 
lost.  The  temperature  is  then  gradually  increased  ;  but  it 
often  happens,  at  this  period  of  the  process,  that  the  mass 
in  the  matrass  begins  to  foam  violently,  instantly  boils 
over,  and  of  course1!  spoils  the  experiment.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case,  when  caustic  potash  is  employed,  on 
which  account  the  use  of  barytes  water  is  preferable. 

When  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  over,  the  boiling  of 
the  liquid  in  the  matrass  must  be  continued  until  at  least 
half  the  water  is  distilled  over.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this, 
to  drive  all  the  ammonia  out  of  the  matrass  into  the  cv  lin- 
der,  by  means  of  the  aqueous  vapour  produced.    But  as, 

PART  II.  I)  o 
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towards  I  he  mil  of  the  process,  whrn  scarceh  any  more 
an. m. .iiia  is  produced,  (he  solution  very  casih  rushes  back 
from  the  cylinder  into  thr  matrass,  more  especially  when 
the  heat  ap|)lieil  to  the  matrass  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  it 
is  proper,  when  the  operation  is  nearly  at  an  end,  to  raise 
the  :  ass  tube  .  i,t  of  the  muriatic  acid,  anil  to  brim:  the 
mouth  of  it  immediately   above  the  surface  of  the  acid. 
The  danger  of  sp    inu  the  experiment  is  thus  avoided. — 
The  muriatic  aeid  is  poured  from  the  cylinder  into  a  sin;. II 
coun  t  rpoiseil  platinum  capsule,  and  is  very  carefully  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  by  a  heat  so  gentle  that  no  muriate  ol 
ammonia  can  \  ola  t  ilise.   The  heat  applied  must,  then  foi  e. 
never  exceed  that  of  the  boilintr  point  of  water.    >\  hen  tin. 
mass  is  apparently  dry,  the  platinum  capsule  with  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  is  weighed.    The  capsule  is  then 
auain  gently  warmed,  to  drhe  away  the  last  traces  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  water,  and  is  afterwards  weighed  anew. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  two  last  wei^hmt:- 
aL'i'ce.    It  is  <  asy  to  calculate,  from  the  weight  of  tin 
resulting  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  aminoui  a. 
contained  in  the  salt  submitted  to  analysis. 

The  methods  above  described  are  adapted  not  only  t«' 
the  analysis  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  oxygen 
acids,  hut  also  to  those  of  ammonia  with  hydrogen  acid*: 
or,  w  hat  is  the  same  thiniz,  to  the  compounds  of  ammonium 
(I  nitrogen  +  1  hydrogen)  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  Although  the  latter  contain  no  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, \et  it  is  well  known  that  water  is  produced  win  u 
they  are  decompe, sed  by  bases.  The  v. a \t  results  from  t\,c 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  base  with  the  hy<ir>-<  i, 
of  the  acid  or  the  ammonium.  The  same  phenomena  an 
pre-dnced  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  constituent 
of  thise  compoumls,  as  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  ammoniacal  salts  produced  by  oxygen  acids. 

Si  jtiunfiot/  of  lutiKon'iti  friwt  titln  r  dusts. — ^  hen  ua><  ous 
ammonia  is  mingled  with  other  uascs,  it  can  be  separate  a 
by  water,  pro\i<ud  the  other  uascs  be  not  soluble  in  water. 
(  iuscous  ammonia  can  also  be  very  well  separated  from  all 
other  ses  wiiii  which  it  can  occur  in  mixture,  1>\  means 
of  i!r\  i  h!oj  ide  of  i  alcium. 
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Sejmration  of  Hydrogen  from  Chlorine ,  Bromine,  Iodine, 
and  Cyanogen :  Analysis  of  Muriatic,  Hydrobromic,  Hydro- 
iodic,  and  Hydrocyanic  Acids. — The  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  or  the  muri- 
atic, hydrobromic,  hydroiodic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  aqueous  solutions,  are  quan- 
titatively estimated  according  to  methods  which  have  been 
partly  described  in  preceding  sections.  The  precipitation 
of  muriatic  acid  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  precipitation  of  the  hydrobromic  and  hydro- 
iodic acids  could  also  be  effected  by  the  same  reagent. 
In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  appears  likewise  to  be  the 
best  precipitant.  From  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
cyanuret  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the  solution 
is  reckoned.  It  would  probably  be  safer,  to  convert  the 
cyanuret  of  silver  into  metallic  silver  by  ignition,  and  to 
reckon  from  the  weight  of  the  silver  the  quantity  of  the 
cyanuret  of  silver,  and  thence  that  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid.  It  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  that  the  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  contain  no  muriatic  acid.  The  above 
method  of  effecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  appears  to  afford  a  more  accurate  result  than 
another  which  is  more  frequently  employed,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  first  mixed  w  ith  a 
solution  of  potash,  then  with  a  solution  of  iron  containing 
both  protoxide  and  peroxide,  and  finally  with  diluted  mu- 
riatic acid.  A  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced, 
from  the  weight  of  which,  the  quantity  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  calculated. 

Separation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  from  other  Gases. — 
When  muriatic  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  is  mingled  with 
other  gases,  it  can  be  separated  by  water,  which  absorbs  it 
completely  and  rapidly.  The  other  gases  must,  however, 
be  insoluble  in  water.  To  separate  muriatic  acid  gas  from 
carbonic  acid  gas,  pieces  of  dry  borax  are  put  through  the 
mercury  into  the  gaseous  mixture.  The  borax  absorbs 
the  muriatic  acid  gas,  but  does  not  act  on  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Analysis  of  the  Comjwtuuls  of  Hydrogen  and  C arbon. — The 
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compounds  formed  by  hydroiren  and  carbon  are  partly 
iraseous,  partly  liquid,  partly  solid.  They  frequently  occur 
in  combination  with  one  another,  in  which  cases  the  ana- 
lysis is  accompanied  by  difficulties.  When  the  twoiraseous 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  carburetted  hy- 
drogen iras  in  minimum  of  carbon  (iras  of  marshes,  fire- 
damp), and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  iras  in  maximum  of 
carbon  (olcfiant  ;*as),  occur  together,  as  they  do  in  th< 
iraseous  mixture  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  and 
oil,  and  employed  in  iras-liirhtinir,  they  can  be  separated 
from  one  another,  according  to  1J  i:\RV  ( Aiiinihs  tit  (  l<'n>.,';- 
r/  ilr  Plujsujih\  T.  win.  |>.  72),  by  the  following  process: 
The  iraseous  mixture  is  treated  with  chlorine  iras.  Chlorine 
iras  combines,  in  darkness,  with  olcfiant  iras  alone,  pro- 
ducing chlorine  ether;  but,  in  the  sunshine,  it  combine- 
with  the  iras  of  marshes,  produc  imr  muriatic  acid  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  separation  of  the  two  sorts  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  iras  can  be  elici  ted,  of  course,  only  over  water, 
because  chlorine  «ras  is  absorbed  by  mercury  .  The  ope- 
rator first  passes  chlorine  iras  inti>  a  irraduated  irlass  tube 
o\er  water,  and  measures  the  volume  of  the  chlorine.  lie 
then  permits  the  iraseous  mixture  lor  examination,  whhh 
must  previously  have  been  measured  in  another  graduated 
irlass  tube,  to  rise  into  the  tube  and  mix  with  the  chlorine 
iras.  The  more  olcfiant  iras  the  mixture  contains,  the  les> 
chlorine  iras  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  it;  because  only 
one  volume  ol Chlorine  iras  is  required  to  combine  with  one 
volume  of  (defiant  iras,  to  produce  chlorine  ether.  In  order 
that  the  action  of  the  c  hlorine  may  take  place  in  datknes>. 
it  is  best  to  cover  llie  irlass  tube  with  a  paper  ease:  but 
when  the  experiment  is  performed  by  candle-li«rht,  this  pre- 
<  nation  is  scarcely  necessary.  When  the  iraseous  mixture 
has  reposed  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  chlorine  ether 
will  ha\c  separated.  The  quantity  of  the  oleiiant  jras  is 
then  calculated  from  the  diminution  of  bulk  of  the  iraseous 
mixture.  Half  the  quantity  which  disappears  is  the 
volume  of  the  oleiiant  iras.  The  mixture  is  theu  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  merely  to  full  day-Iiirht,  whereupon 
the  iras  of  marshes  is  converted  by  the  chlorine  iras  into 
muriatic  acid  iras,  which  is  completely  absorbed  by  the 
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water,  and  carbonic  acid  which  continues  in  the  gaseous 
state.  The  decomposition  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  than  by  mere  day-light.  If  an  excess  of 
chlorine  gas  has  been  employed  in  this  experiment,  then 
the  gas  remaining  after  the  decomposition,  and  which 
consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  chlorine  gas,  will  be 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This 
is  not  the  case  when  too  small  a  quantity  of  chlorine  gas 
has  been  employed,  because  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  then 
produced  is  not  absorbable  by  caustic  potash.  Neither  is 
it  the  case  when  the  gaseous  mixture  submitted  to  exami- 
nation contains  other  gases  than  those  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  Four  volumes  of  chlorine  gas  are  required 
to  convert  one  volume  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  minimum 
of  carbon,  into  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. — This  method 
of  separation  cannot  give  such  accurate  results  as  are 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  other  gases.  As  the  expe- 
riment must  be  performed  over  water,  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  chlorine  gas  are  partly  dissolved  before  the  volume 
of  either  can  be  properly  measured.  If  an  attempt  to  avoid 
this  be  made  by  using  water  saturated  with  chlorine,  then 
a  portion  of  chlorine  ether  is  formed  while  the  measured 
volume  of  gas  for  examination  is  passed  through  the  liquid 
into  the  tube,  whereby  another  source  of  error  is  produced. 
Finally,  a  portion  of  gaseous  chlorine  ether  is  formed  after 
the  absorption  of  the  oleliant  gas  in  the  dark,  on  which 
account  the  volume  of  the  gas  not  absorbed  in  the  dark, 
appears  larger  than  it  should  do. 

If  one  volume  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  minimum 
of  carbon,  is  mixed  in  a  glass  tube  such  as  is  represented 
at  page  383,  with  rather  more  than  twice  its  volume  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  is  then  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  it 
is  wholly  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the 
decomposed  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  After  the  explo- 
sion, the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  is  separated  from  the 
excess  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  by 
absorption  by  caustic  potash. — If  a  volume  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  in  maximum  of  carbon,  is  exploded  in  a 
similar  mauner  with  rather  more  than  three  times  its 
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volume  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  likewise  completely  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid  pas;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
voiume  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  volume  of  the  carburetted  hvdroiren  gas  submitted 
to  experiment. — When  a  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  the 
two  sorts  of  carburetted  hvdrogen  gas,  its  volume  is  fust 
accurately  measured,  ami  it  is  then  exploded  with  oxygen 
gas.  The  operator  can  then  very  easily  iind  the  proportions 
of  the  mixed  gases  from  the  resulting  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  After  the  explosion,  caustic  potash  is  introduced 
into  the  glass  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid.  The  diminution 
of  bulk  thus  produced,  indicates  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  must  always  be  larger  than  the  volume  ot 
the  gaseous  mixture  submitted  to  analysis.  The  excess 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  volume  of  the  oleuant  gu> 
contained  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  Knowing  this,  the 
volume  of  tin;  gas  of  marshes  can  easily  be  calculated. 
If,  for  example,  the  gaseous  mixture  amounted  to  60 
volumes,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  80  volumes,  then 
the  gaseous  mixture  contained  30  volumes  of  oleriaut  gas, 
and  *J0  volumes  of  gas  of  marshes. 

The  performance  of  this  experiment  is  attended  with 
danger,  particularly  when  the  gaseous  mixture  contains 
much  oleliant  gas.  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  b\ 
so  violent  an  explosion,  that  the  thickest  glass  tubes  arc 
shattered  to  pieces  with  facility.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  explode  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  at  once,  and 
to  wrap  a  cloth  about  the  glass  tube  previous  to  the 
explosion. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  free  hydrogen  gas.  the 
results  nilbrded  by  the  above  method  of  analysis,  are  by  no 
means  accurate. 

Mixtures,  eoiitninuof  the  tiro  sorts  ef 
(  )tr/>//r<  / /<  </  ////<'ro(/<  //,  //•/'///  1 ! ifd rotjeii.  Carbonic  ()xi<u, 
( 'a i  Ituiir  .  Xe'uK  "«<(  A  iinujen. — The  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  the  two  .mmis  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gns,  can  also 
contain  free  hvdrogen  gas,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  nnrogen  gas.  These  six  gases  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  following  process:  The 
volume  of  the  gn>cous  mixture  is  tirst  measured  over 
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mercury.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  removed  by  a 
piece  of  moistened  caustic  potash,  which  is  fastened  on  an 
iron  wire,  and  pushed  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas. 
After  absorption,  the  potash  is  drawn  out,  and  the  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  estimated  from  the  diminution 
of  bulk.  The  operator  then  introduces  potassium  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  which  must  be  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  heated.  The  potassium,  if  added  in  sufficient 
quantity,  decomposes  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  completely, 
but  does  not  act  on  the  other  gases.  The  carbon  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  deposited  upon  the  potassium, 
while  the  oxygen  belonging  to  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  potassium.  The  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
gas  intimates  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  A  mea- 
sured volume  of  the  residual  gas  is  then  treated  over  water 
in  darkness  with  chlorine  gas,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  olefiant  gas  is  thus  removed.  The  residue  is 
then  exposed  with  chlorine  gas  to  day-light ;  upon  which, 
the  gas  of  marshes,  and  the  free  hydrogen  gas,  both  <  jm- 
bine  with  chlorine.  The  mixture  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  if  much  free  hydrogen  be 
present,  an  explosion  may  be  occasioned.  The  gas  of 
marshes  leaves  carbonic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  gas  of  marshes,  and  with  the  free  hydrogen,  is 
absorbed  by  the  water.  The  residual  gas  is  shaken  with 
mercury,  which  Feparates  the  excess  of  chlorine.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  absorbed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
caustic  potash,  and  its  volume  is  ascertained.  Hereby, 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  of  marshes  is  ascertained ;  for  its 
volume  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  resulting  c^bonic 
acid  gas.  The  remainder  consists  of  nitrogen  gas,  which 
is  now  measured.  The  volume  of  the  free  hydrogen  gas  is 
ascertained  from  the  loss. — It  will  be  understood,  that  this 
operation  cannot  give  very  accurate  results.  Neverthe- 
less, the  results  obtained  approach  the  truth  pretty  nearly  ; 
and,  since  the  examination  of  such  gaseous  mixtures  is 
almost  always  undertaken  for  merely  technical  purposes, 
the  results  obtained  by  this  mode  of  experimenting  may  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  accurate. 
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Anali/sis  of  ti  (iiiscotis  J/i.r/n/'Cy  c<uttfiiniti(/  (ids  oj  >, 
(  (irhanic  Achl,  Aifrot/nt,  nn<l  O.ri/fjcn. — When  the  carbll- 
retted  1 1 \ dro^en  u.is  is  not  mingled  with  all  the  above- 
named  uascs,  hut  onl\  with  some  of  them,  the  analysis  ran 
thru  he  p<  iformed  in  a  simpler  manner.  The  i:as  of  marshes 
commonly  contains  not  only  carhnretted  hydrogen  iras  in 
minimum  of  carbon,  hut  carbonic  acid  iras  and  atmosplu  rie 
air,  or  rather  nitrogen  ^is  and  o\\i;eu  uas.  The  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  ;r;is  is  found  by  absorption  by  caustic 
potash.  The  \olunic  of  tlie  owuen  jjas  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  best  ascertained  by  means  of  phosphorus,  whicli 
absorbs  it  with  sullicient  accuracy.  The  phosphorus  is 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  t;lass  tube  alter  the  remo\al 
of  ihe  potash.  The  residual  iras  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
chlorine  iras  over  water,  and  exposed  to  da\ -liirlit,  to 
decompose  the  carhnretted  h\drouen.  The  resulting  car- 
bonic acid  iras,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  iras,  are  removed 
b\  potash.    The  residue  is  nitrogen  iras. 

/ )( i out j>t isi boa  of  lite  (  om jioii nils  of  (  nrboh  and  Ifi/ifr<-/j(  si, 
/>//  hiiiitiuit  ir  'ith  O.r'nir  of  (  ojijx  r.-  -To  determine  w ith  accu- 
racy the  proportitm  of  the  elements  in  the  many  compounds 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  it  is  best,  whether  the  coni|'iouiui 
be  solid,  liipiid,  or  iraseous,  to  < onvcrt  it  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  by  ignition  with  deuto\ide  of  copper.  The 
method  ol' operating:  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph. 

A  ml  I  ifsis  of  I  In   (  out  J  >on  litis  of  ]^  llOSjtltiH'US  lllid  I Ilftll'i  tj .  

The  compounds  ol  '  lmiro^en  with  phosphorus,  whicli  an 
all  irascous,  can  be  best  analysed  as  follows:  A  weight  d 
iptautit\  of  dr>  chloride  or  sulphuret  of  copper  is  exposed 
to  a  ver\  gentle  heat,  and  the  ])hosphuretted  ludroiien  -as 
is  in  the  mean  time  passed  over  it.  Tin*  ludro^en  of  the 
phosplmrcttrd  hydrogen  uas  combines  with  the  chlorine  to 
form  muriatic  arid  ua>,  or  with  the  sulphur  to  form  sulphu- 
ret led  hydrogen  uas,  which,  in  either  case,  tlies  away.  Tin 
phosphorus,  in  the  mean  while,  combines  with  the  copper 
to  form  phospiiurci  ol'  copper,  which  remains  wholly  be- 
hind. The  phosphuret  of  copper  contains  more  *»r  less 
phosphorus,  according  as  more  or  less  of  that  element  was 
<  ontained  in  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  i:as.    From  the 
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Height  of  the  resulting  phosphuret  of  copper,  the  quantity 
of  copper  in  which  is  known,  since  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed with  a  weighed  portion  of  chloride  or  sulphuret  of 
copper,  the  composition  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  can  be  calculated.  The  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  always  contains  hydrogen  gas 
in  a  state  of  mere  admixture.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is, 
however,  not  at  all  attacked  by  hydrogen  gas ;  nor  is  the 
chloride  of  copper  or  the  resulting  phosphuret  of  copper 
affected  by  hydrogen  gas,  except  at  a  temperature  much 
higher  than  any  which  need  be  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment. 

Analysis  of  the  Gaseous  Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Hydro- 
gen.— The  gaseous  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen, 
called  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  quantitatively  esti- 
mated by  the  process  already  described  at  page  228.  When 
the  volume  of  this  compound,  which  may  exist  in  a  gaseous 
mixture,  is  to  be  determined,  the  gas  may  be  fully  absorbed 
by  various  substances.  The  absorption  is  best  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  piece  of  moistened  caustic  potash  is  fastened  on  the  end 
of  a  thin  iron  wire  and  passed  through  the  mercury  into  the 
gaseous  mixture.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  thus 
completely  absorbed.  But  if  the  gaseous  mixture  contains 
other  gases  also  susceptible  of  complete  absorption  by 
caustic  potash,  as,  for  example,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
some  other  gaseous  acids,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  must  be  absorbed  by  acetate  of  lead  strongly  moistened 
w  ith  acetic  acid,  or  instead  of  that,  by  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  which  is 
incapable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  muriatic 
acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  exist  in  mixture 
together,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  very  small  portion  of 
water.  This  very  easily  dissolves  the  muriatic  acid  gas, 
but  takes  up  a  far  smaller  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Since,  however,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  is  in  some  measure  dissolved  by  the  water,  it  is  better 
to  employ  borax  to  separate  these  two  gases.  This  is  a 
method  which  has  been  recommended  by  Cluzel  ( Annales 
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t/r  (1,'uiuv,  i,x\\iv.  p.  110).  Borax  easily  absorbs  muri- 
atic acid  i,'jis,  even  when  it  is  employed  in  lumps.  It  would 
also  he  possible  to  separate  sulphurous  acid  gas  from  car- 
bonic acid  gas  by  using  borax,  which  absorbs  all  the  strong 
acid  gases  but  not  others;  yet  the  method  described  at 
page  810,  of  separating  these  two  gases  by  brown  oxide 
lead,  is  still  preferable. 

Jn  all  experiments  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over 
mercury,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  gas  is  decom- 
posed, even  in  the  cold,  though  slowly,  by  the  mercun. 
Sulphur  is  absorbed  and  hydrogen  set  at  liberty.  The 
volume  of  the  gas  remains  unchanged. 

Precipitation  of  Sal '/t/turct // d  //ytinycit. — When  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  it  can  be  best 
estimated  by  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  the 
solution  of  a  metallic  oxide,  with  which  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  can  form  an  insoluble  sulphuret.  The  operator 
can  employ  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  of  perchloride  of  copper.  The  use  of  acetate  of  lead  i> 
less  advisable.  Winn  the  resulting  sulphuret  has  been 
separated,  it  is  proper  to  treat  the  sulphuret  of  siheror 
sulphuret  of  (upper  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Complete 
oxidation  .should  be  effected.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus 
produced  is  then  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  barytes  as  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  The  operator  determines  the  weight  of 
this  precipitate,  and  calculates  thence  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  method  is  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  that  according  to  which  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  sulphuret  ;  for  if  any  chlorides  were  present,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  would  not  only  precipitate  sulphuret  of 
silver  but  chloride  of  silver.  This  could  be  prevented, 
indeed,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia;  but  then  other  sub- 
stances might  by  tli.it  means  be  precipitated. — This  method 
of  estimating  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect  in  the  analysis  of  sulphurous  mineral  waters, 
or  in  other  cases  where  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  are  dissolved  in  a  liquid.  The  operator  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  presence  of  metallic  sulphu- 
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rets  in  solution,  as,  for  example,  sulphuret  of  potassium 
and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  can  also  precipitate  the  metallic 
oxides  as  insoluble  sulphurets. 

Saturation  of  Hydrogen  from  Selenium,  Tellurium,  and 
Arsenic— The  gaseous  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellu- 
rium with  hydrogen,  are  so  very  similar  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  that  they  can  be  separated  from  other  gases 
and  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter. — With  respect  to  the  gaseous  compound  of  ursenic 
with  hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  no  method  of 
effecting  its  separation  from  other  gases,  and  of  estimating 
its  quantity,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Analysis  of  Organic  Substances. — We  have  now  to  treat  of 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  even 
gaseous  compounds,  containing  hydrogen,  by  means  of 
combustion  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  deutoxide  of  copper. 
The  substances,  of  which  the  composition  is  thus  deter- 
mined, consist  principally  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
or  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They  are 
commonly  termed  organic  substances.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  many 
other  substances,  particularly  such  as  contain  carbon,  can 
also  be  best  analysed  in  this  manner. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  this  Manual,  any  account  of 
the  methods  of  separating  organic  substances  into  what  arc 
called  their  proximate  elements.  What  is  to  be  explained 
here,  is  the  method  of  resolving  organic  bodies,  with  accu- 
racy, into  their  ultimate  elements.  The  decomposition  is 
effected  by  oxidising  the  constituents  of  the  organic  bodies, 
by  converting  the  hydrogen  into  water,  the  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  alone  can  never  be  oxidised. 
It  is  always  obtained  in  the  state  of  nitrogen  gas.  The 
water  produced  in  the  operation  is  accurately  weighed, 
and  the  respective  volumes  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen  gases  arc  measured.  The  composition  of  the 
substance  submitted  to  examination  can  then  be  easily 
calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
substance  is  almost  always  best  estimated  from  the  loss. 

Employment  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  in  the  Decomposition  of 
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Onjniuc  S,ihsf<tnrcs.—C,\\-\A  SSAC  and  TlIENA  RD,  as  well 
as  15 1  rzkiji  s,  employed  chlorate  of  potash  in  their  earlier 
analyses.  The  substance  to  be  examined  was  minded 
therewith  and  ignited.  The  individual  constituents  of  the 
substance  then  became  oxidised  by  the  oxyiren  «ras  set  at 
liberty  by  the  chlorate  of  potash.  CJ  ay-Li  ssac  and  Th  k- 
nvrij,  who  performed  the  first  accurate  analyses  in  this 
manner,  contrived  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose (  Hi'chrrrhvx  P/i>/xic<>-(  'tthnh/tirs,  T.  11.  p.  2()S>)-  Bnt  tms 
instrument  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
direct  wciirhintr  of  the  water  produced,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  the  w  ater  had  to  be  reckoned  from  the  loss  experienced. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  experiment,  was 
determined  with  far  less  accuracy  than  when  the  resulting 
water  could  be  weighed.  The  inventors  of  the  apparatus 
ha\e  therefore  of  late  abandoned  the  use  of  it. 

According  to  Herzi.1,11  s  ( Lvhrbnvh  t/rr  C/iemit\  T.  III. 
p.  lu'l),  the  decomposition  by  means  of  chlorate  of  pota>h 
is  performed  as  follows.  The  substance  for  examination, 
either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  combined  w  ith  oxide  of  lead, 
which  is  the  better  method,  is  mixed  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  put  into  a  Ions;  irlnss  tube  closed  at  one  end. 
The  tube  has  an  interior  diameter  of  hall  an  inch.  Th« 
mixing  of  the  substance  for  examination  with  the  chlorate 
of  potash,  is  performed  in  a  mortar  previously  heated  tn 
+  '2\'2  1*\  or  even  higher,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dry.  One 
part  of  the  substance  is  very  acc  urately  mixed  with  live  or 
six  parts  of  dry  chlorate  of  potash.  The  mixture  is  after- 
wards rubbed  together  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  chloride-  ot  sodium,  recently  fused  to  deprive  it  of  mois- 
ture. The  mixture  must  be  made  with  <rreat  care,  and  the 
mortar  must  be  kept  constantly  hot  during  the  operation, 
that  no  moisture  may  be  absorbed.  The  mixture  is  then 
put  into  the  tube;  the  portion  which  adheres  to  the  mortar 
can  be  complete!)  removed  by  beinjr  rubbed  with  small 
quantities  of  the  dry  powder  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
operator  first  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  sodium  w  ith  a  little  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
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mixture  is  then  introduced  above.  The  last  fourth  part  of 
the  mixture  is  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride  of  sodium,  in  order  that  the  decomposition  may  be  more 
easily  managed  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
Above  the  mixture,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  is  placed.  By  put- 
ting chlorate  of  potash  both  before  and  after  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  decomposed,  two  very  important  objects  are 
gained.  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  commences  with 
a  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  so  that  the  substance  to 
be  decomposed  is  already  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas, 
at  the  moment  when  the  heat  begins  to  act  upon  it.  And, 
secondly,  when  the  decomposition  is  ended,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour  remaining  in  the  tube  and 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  effectually  driven  forward 
to  their  proper  places  by  the  final  current  of  oxygen  gas. 
When  the  entire  mixture  has  thus  been  placed  in  the  tube, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  over  a  lamp,  and 
the  point  is  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

The  contracted  point  of  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  little 
vessel  which  serves  as  a  receiver.  This  has  the  shape  of 
the  annexed  figure,  c,  and  must  be  as  small 
as  possible.  This  vessel  is  connected  with 
the  tube,  a,  in  which  the  combustion  is  ope- 
rated, by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber.  The  use 
of  this  receiver  is  to  collect  the  water  pro- 
duced during  the  experiment.  That  none  of 
the  water  may  be  lost,  the  gas  which  passes 
from  the  vessel  c  is  led  into  a  glass  tube,  dy 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  connected 
with  the  receiver,  c,  by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber.  The 


other  end  of  the  tube,  dt  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  Indian 
rubber,  with  a  gas-conducting  tube  leading  to  the  mercurial 
trough.    The  following  figure  represents  the  whole  appa- 
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ratus.  The  receiver,  the  tube  with  the  chloride  ofrakimn, 
and  the  caoutchouc  connectors,  are  all  weighed  before  thr 
experiment. 


The  pressure  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  upon  the  ir.b 
which  is  diseruraixed  from  the  tube,  sometimes  causes  thr 
expansion  of  the  tube  while  softened  by  the  beat,  to  sn.  h 
a  dcirrec  as  to  produce  a  hole.  To  prevent  this,  the  ti.In" 
is  wrapped  round  very  tiirht  with  thin  tin  plate,  ami  is 
bound  round  with  iron  wire.  The  tube  thus  armed  i> 
heated  in  an  ohloinr  furnace,  which  can  beset  up  with  a 
lew  bric  ks.  The4  heat  is  first  applied  to  the  upper  part  ol 
the  tube,  and  the  lower  part  is  protected  from  the  heat  by 
a  mo\ cable  screen  of  iron  plat*  ,  which  is  so  contrived  that 
the  tube  can  pass  through  it.  The  screen  is  moved  l>:uk- 
wanls  in  proportion  as  the  combustion  proceeds,  while  i!* 
upper  part  of  the  u'ass  tube,  where  the  combustion  i> 
elided,  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  ignition. 

The  cjuautii \  of  the  substance  submitted  to  anahsb 
must  not  be  too  ureal,  when  all  the  iras  it  produces  is  i» 
be  collected;  live,  or,  at  most,  ei.irht  grains  is  the  proper 
"iianti:  v.  I f  the  substance  contains  only  hvdroiren,  carbon, 
and  oxvuen,  then  merely  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  the 
carbonic  acid  «ras  is  determined.  The  quantity  of  th 
water  is  ascertained  by  direct  weiirhinir.  A  little  waM 
alwa\s  remains  in  the  sharp  point  of  the  tube  in  whit  b  :i 
combustion  is  elh  eted.  This  point  is  therefore  cut  <•;; 
with  a  lile,  and  weighed  w  ith  the  receiver  and  the  ehi«>i\<1t 
of  calcium  tube.  It  is  afterwards  separated,  dried,  ani 
weighed  alone.  The  wciirht  is  deducted  from  the  wei:!i? 
of  the  receiver  and  the  tube  weighed  with  it.    What  the 
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lut tor  then  weigh  more  than  they  weighed  before  the  expe- 
riment, is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water. 

The  quantity  of  the  resulting  gas  can  be  estimated  either 
according  to  weight  or  to  volume.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
collected  under  a  bell  glass  sufficiently  large  to  receive  all 
the  gas  disengaged  during  the  experiment.  The  operator 
introduces,  into  this  receiver,  a  little  glass  vessel,  contain- 
ing caustic  potash,  and  bound  over  at  the  mouth  with  glove 
leather.  This  little  vessel  has  the  form  of  the  annexed 
figure,  e.   After  it  has  been  weighed,  it  is  fastened  by 

means  of  the  knob  at  the  bottom  to  a  fine 
ignited  iron  wire,  by  which  it  can  be  pushed 
through  the  mercury  into  the  receiver,  / 
Wheu  the  mercury  ceases  to  ascend  in  the 
receiver,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for 
twelve  hours,  the  vessel  e  remaining  in  the 
receiver.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ves- 
sel e  is  taken  out,  cleansed  from  adhering 
particles  of  mercury,  and  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  gas  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  volume,  the  operator  must  collect  the  gas  in  glass  tubes 
of  not  too  great  a  diameter.  These  tubes  must  be  gradu- 
ated, and  it  is  always  best  when  thev  are  divided  into 
cubic  centimeters  (sec  page  Several  of  these  tubes 

should  be  in  readiness,  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to 
collect  all  the  gas.  They  must  be  pressed  into  the  mercury 
until  the  latter  stands  equally  high  both  within  and  without 
the  tube.  The  carbonic  acid  must  then  be  absorbed,  in  the 
well  known  manner,  by  a  piece  of  moistened  potash.  By 
this  means,  the  operator  finds  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  from  which  he  then  calculates  the  quantity  of 
carbon.  This  method,  however,  is  subject  to  more  acci- 
dents than  the  former.  Berzelius,  therefore,  always 
employs  the  former  method,  when  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis  contains  no  nitrogen.  When  nitrogen  forms  a 
constituent  of  a  substance  thus  examined,  it  is  necessary, 
as  will  be  described  farther  on,  to  adopt  another  course  of 
procedure. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  quan- 
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1  i t y  of  the  h\dro«ren  to  be  estimated  with  great  accurat  y, 
since  the  water  afforded  hy  the  decomposition  is  collected 
and  weighed.  When,  however,  the  substance  submitted  t«» 
analysis  is  not  quite  anhydrous,  then  the  water  obtained  is 
partly  that  which  was  present  in  the  compound,  partly  that 
produced  by  the  hydrogen. 

Eniploijiin  nt  of  O.i  'kIc  of  (  oj)fn  r  in  tin  A  uafi/sis  of  Onuuth; 
Sitltsttntcrs. — Chlorate  of  potash  cannot  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  tin-  analysis  of  substances  which  contain 
nitrogen.    The  excess  of  oxygen  can  easily  produce  nit ri« 
acid,  and  on  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  the  combustion  is  effected  but  imperfectly.  (i.w- 
Li'SSAC  has  therefore  recommended   the  deutoxide  of 
copper  to  he  employed  in  decompositions  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  superiority  of  deutoxide  of  copper  over  chlorate 
ol*  potash  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  employed  inorganic  analyses,  even  with 
substances  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen.    Gay-Li  ssvc 
recommended  at  first,  for  the  prevention  of  errors  in  the 
case  of  the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  substances  con- 
taininu  nitrogen,  the  putting  of  metallic  copper,  in  the  state 
of  Minus  or  spirals  of  fine  wire,  into  the  tube  above  t he 
oxide  of  copper,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  proper  t<> 
keep  this  metallic  copper  in  a  continual  state  of  ignition 
durint:  the  experiment,  in  order  that  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
might  be  redm  ed.    According  to  1Ji:r/.f.lu  s,  however, 
this  precaution  is  qtiite  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments  has  often 
been  so  contrived,  that  the  water  produced  by  the  decom- 
position could  not  be  weighed.  In  such  a  case,  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis  must  be  ascertained  by  calculation.  It  is  thru 
necessary  to  weigh  the  tube  with  the  deutoxide  of  copjx  r 
both  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The  loss  of  weight, 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  ignition,  indicates  at  on<  r 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  submitted  to  examination, 
and  of  the  oxygen  of  which  the  deutoxide  of  copper  has 
been  deprived  by  the  combustion.  If  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  gases  is  then  determined,  the  difference  between 
this  weight  and  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  tube.  ;> 
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the  weight  of  the  water  produced. — According  to  Berze- 
lius,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  weigh  the  tube 
after  the  ignition  with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy ;  be- 
cause, as  the  experiment  requires  the  employment  of  a  red 
heat,  it  is  necessary  to  envelope  the  tube  in  tin  plate  to 
prevent  its  expansion.  If,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  use  of 
the  metallic  envelope,  a  feebler  heat  were  applied,  the 
combustion,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  would  be  effected 
but  imperfectly. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  heat  the  glass  tube  by  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  It  is  then  much  easier  to  weigh 
the  tube  after  the  experiment.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, when  the  operation  is  nearly  at  an  end,  to  ignite  the 
whole  of  the  glass  tube  at  once ;  and  as  the  management 
of  a  spirit  lamp  with  a  wick  as  long  as  the  glass  tube,  is 
accompanied  by  difficulties,  it  is  better  to  prefer  the  uniform 
heat  afforded  by  a  charcoal  fire. 

The  deutoxide  of  copper  employed  in  these  experiments 
can  be  best  prepared  as  follows:  Copper  is  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  salt  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The 
resulting  deutoxide  of  copper  contains  no  traces  of  nitric 
acid,  if  the  heat  has  been  sufficiently  powerful.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  prepare  deutoxide  of  copper  of  equal 
purity  by  any  other  process. 

A  very  disagreeable  circumstance  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is,  that  it  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  hygrometric  moisture  with  greater  readiness 
than  most  other  pulverulent  substances.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, necessary  to  ignite  the  deutoxide  of  cupper  imme- 
diately before  the  experiment,  to  weigh  it  while  hot,  and  to 
mix  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  a  hot  mortar,  with  the 
substance  which  is  to  be  analysed.  By  proceeding  thus, 
the  absorption  of  moisture  can  be  almost  entirely  avoided. 
B  br z eli  i  s  has  succeeded  in  analysing  substances  which 
were  free  from  hydrogen,  and  in  experiments  which  required 
from  400  to  600  grains  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  without  ob- 
taining more  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  grain  of  water. 

Gay- Less  AC  and  Lie  Bio  ( Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  P//y- 
sifjue,  T.  xxv.  p.  290)  recommend  the  following  method 
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of  e\pe  llin  :  hy«rroinctric  moisture  from  the  mixture  of  the 
substance  lor  analysis  with  the  <leuto\ide  of  copper:  The 
»-|ass  tube  in  which  the  mixture  has  been  placed,  is  con- 
nected with  a  tube  iilled  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Tlu 
latter  is  coin:i'i  ted  by  a  flexible  tul)e  of  lead,  with  a  jila.vi 
receiver  standinir  on  the  table  of  an  air-pump.  When  tlu 
apparatus  is  ciuiustcd  of  air  by  the  pump,  the  moisture 
pusses  out  of  the  tube  with  the  air.  When  air  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  apparatus,  it  must  pass  necessarily  through 
the  tube  eontaininir  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  become 
perfectly  dry  before  it  enters  the.  tube  containing  the  mix- 
ture. Hut,  in  order  still  more  elfectually  to  drive  i'ie 
hyirronictrie  water  from  the  mixture,  it  is  good  to  immtr- 
the  ulass  tube  which  contains  the  mixture  in  another  tube 
of  very  larire  diameter  ami  lull  of  water  kept  boiling  hot. 
The  larire  glass  tube  must  be  closed  by  a  cork  having  tv\  > 
holes  bored  through  it;  the4  glass  tube  with  the  mixture  i> 
put  through  one  of  these4  holes,  and  a  bent  tube  tc»  cam  cti" 
the  steam  through  the4  other.  If,  now,  the  operator  alter- 
nately exhausts  the  apparatus  of  air,  and  allows  fresh  ::!r 
to  enter  the  tube  through  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  mix- 
lure  is  naturally  eleprixed  of  its  hygroinetric  water. 

When  the  combustion  of  the  substance  is  completed, 
there  always  remains  a  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct, both  in  (he  tube  and  the  receiver.  That  this  m,t\ 
lead  to  the  smallest  possible  error,  these  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  made  extreinelv  small:  the  tube  which  leads 
from  the4  apparatus  to  the  mercurial  trough  must  only  be  a 
lame  thermometer  tube.  Vet,  this  loss  can,  according  to 
Bruzii.u  s,  be  altogether  avoided,  by  proceeding  as  fol- 
lows: The  operator  mixes  a  few  grains  of  fused  chlorate 
of  potash  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  dcutoxide  eu 
copper,  lie4  places  this  mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
puts  abo\e  it  as  muc  h  pure  dcutoxide  of  copper  as  occu- 
pies an  inch  of  the  length  ed'  the  tube,  and  then  introduces 
the4  mixture  whic  h  is  to  be  analysed.  W  hen  the  ignition 
of  the  suhs;uncc  is  finished,  and  the  disengagement  ol  gas 
ceases,  then  heat  is  applied  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube, 
to  c  ause  t In*  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
oxygen  gas  which  then  escapes,  drives  all  the  other  gas 
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out  of  the  apparatus,  and  carries  it  into  the  bell-glass  of 
the  mercurial  trough. 

This  method  can  be  extremely  well  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and 
in  which  case  all  the  gas  can  be  collected  in  one  receiver. 
But,  in  the  analysis  of  the  substances  which  contain  nitro- 
gen, it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  disengaged  gas  in  at  least 
three  different  glass  tubes.  The  gas  in  the  first  tube  then 
contains  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which 
remained  in  the  apparatus  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
operation;  that  in  the  second  tube  is  entirely  free  from 
impurities ;  that  in  the  third  tube  contains  the  oxygen  gas 
expelled  from  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  volume  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  three  glass  tubes  must 
be  accurately  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  by  caustic 
potash.  The  operator  must  determine  with  great  accuracy 
the  relation  in  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen 
gas  in  the  second  tube.  According  to  the  relation  so 
determined,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  contained  in  the 
other  tubes,  can  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  found  there ;  for,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  are  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Pkllbtier  et  Dumas  ( Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique, T.  xxiv.  p.  165)  employed  two  equal  portions  of  the 
substance  for  analysis ;  each  portion  was  mixed  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  both  portions 
were  placed  in  one  tube,  but  separated  from  one  another  by 
such  a  quantity  of  powdered  glass,  that  while  the  ignition 
of  one  portion  took  place,  the  other  portion  remained 
unaffected.  During  the  ignition  of  the  first  portion,  they 
collected  nothing  but  the  water,  and  allowed  the  gases  to 
escape.  This  had  the  effect  of  completely  carrying  the 
atmospheric  air  out  of  the  apparatus.  Then  the  second 
portion  was  decomposed,  and  both  the  water  and  the  gases 
were  collected.  They  thus  obtained  the  gases  free  from 
impurities ;  but  they  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  twice  as 
much  water  as  belonged  to  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained. 

Gav-Lussac  and  Libbig  ( Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique, T.  xxv.  p.  301)  have  employed  another  method  in 
the  analysis  of  substances  which  contain  nitrogen.  The 
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object  til*  this  method  was  to  collect  the  disengaged  gasrs 
free  from  the  least  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy.  To  the  glass  tube  which  contained  the  mix t ur* 
ol*  the  substance  for  analysis  with  deutoxide  of  copper, 
they  joined  a  copper  tube,  and  to  the  latter  a  glass  tub*  to 
receive  the  gases  resulting  from  the  decomposition.  This 
glass  tube  was  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  perpendicular 
descending  branch,  which  was  39  inches  long,  dipped  into 
a  vessel  of  mercury.  With  the  copper  tube,  there  w.i> 
another  connec  ted  at  a  right  angle.  This  was  pro\  ided 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  placed  in  connection  with  an  air- 
pump  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  lead.  Upon  exhaust- 
ing the  apparatus  of  air,  the  mercury  rose  in  the  long  gla>> 
tube  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches.  When  the  men  ur\ 
had  risen  as  high  as  it  could  rise,  the  stop-cock  was  shut, 
and  the  connection  with  the  air-pump  entirely  cut  oil".  The 
mixture  being  then  ignited,  the  disengaged  gases  were 
obtained  quite  tree  from  atmospheric  air.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  gases  in  the  gaseous  mixture 
could  then  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. — It  i>  .'t 
particular  importance',  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  con- 
taining cy..nogen,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  ol 
the  gases  -produced.  The  gaseous  mixture  produced  b\ 
the  ignition  of  the  cvmurets  with  deutoxide  of  copper, 
must  contain  precisely  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  to 
one  volume  of  nitrogen. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Gav-Li  ssac  and  Lifbk;. 
hi  the  analysis  of  substances  by  means  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  employed  by  Bfk- 
zi-uis.    It  is  represented  below.    The  graduated  gla-s 
tube  ay  whic  h  is  intended  to  receive  the  gases,  is  placed  in 
a  glass  vessel.    The  tube  h  which  is  to  conduct  the  g.i> 
into  the  graduated  tube  has  two  parallel  perpendicular 
arms,  of  which  the  one  which  rises  is  sufficiently  long  nearU 
to  touch  the  top  of  the  graduated  tube,  when  the  latter  is 
Ion fd  down  as  far  as  it  can  go;  the  other  arm  of  the  con- 
ducting tube  rises  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  srradu.itt-d 
tube.    W  hen  the  large  glass  vessel  has  been  tilled  with 
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mercury,  and  the  end  of  the  conducting  tube  has  been 
placed  within  the  graduated  tube,  the  latter  is  pressed 
down  into  the  mercury  ;  the  atmospheric  air  is  thus  driven 
out  through  the  conducting  tube.    The  graduated  tube  is 


fastened  in  its  new  situation  by  being  pressed  between  the 
cheeks  of  a  holdfast  which  can  be  raised  on  a  staff  to  ;my 
given  height,  and  then  be  secured  by  a  screw;  or  it  is 
secured  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  above  figure, 
namely,  by  the  cork  e,  which  is  fastened  in  the  holdfast. 
When  the  apparatus  is  thus  prepared,  the  tube  w  which 
contains  the  mixture  of  the  substance  for  examination 
with  deutoxide  of  copper,  is  connected  with  the  con- 
ducting tube  bt  and  the  latter  is  secured  in  its  place  by 
being  pressed  between  the  cheeks  of  the  holdfast  /.  The 
mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  a,  is  now  brought  to  the 
same  level  with  the  mercury  in  the  large  glass,  and  the 
volume  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  remains  in  the  gra- 
duated tube  is  accurately  measured.  As  soon  as  the 
substance  begins  to  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  the  disen- 
gaged gas  presses  down  the  mercury  in  the  graduated 
tube.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  raise  the  graduated 
tube  out  of  the  glass  vessel,  bv  screwing  the  arm  of  the 
holdfast  higher  and  higher,  as  fast  as  the  gas  comes  over. 
When  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end,  the  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.   The  mercury  within  the 
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graduated  tiibc  is  thfii  t»r*uiu:ht  on  a  level  with  that  on  the 
outside.    It  is  evident,  that  the  volume  of  gas  which  has 
passed  into  the  graduated  tube  during  the  operation,  is 
precisely  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  produced  b\ 
the  decomposition.  The  estimation  of  the  water  is  effect*  >l 
by  <iAY-Li  ss.vc  ;md  Lit:  big  as  follows:  They  place  tin- 
tube  oy  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium  which  is  to  absorh 
the  water,  within  the  tube  containing  the  mixture.  Tin 
tube  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium  fits  the  large  tnhi 
exactly,  and  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  the  end  which  is 
turned  towards  the  mixture  to  be  dec  omposed.     It  is 
weighed  before  it  is  put  in  its  place.    The  tube  containing 
the  mixture  is  then  dosed  by  a  cork,  through  which  the 
conducting  tu.be  passes.    The  juncture  must  be  air-tight. 
The  tub*',  without  being  previously  enveloped,  is  then  laid 
on  a  grate  of  iron  wire  supported  by  a  furnace,  the  door  and 
ash-hole  of  which  are  closed.   It  is  then  brought  to  ignition 
by  the  application  of  red-hot  charcoal. 

Tm.  \on  Sai  ssi  re,  in  analysing  substances  which 
were  free  from  nitrogen,  employed  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
chlorate  of  potash  or  deutoxide  of  copper.  Since  oxygen 
gas  dot's  not  change  its  volume  when  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  it  is  possible,  from  the  diminution  of  volume 
occasioned  by  the  combustion,  to  estimate  the  quantity  ut 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance  analysed.— Proi  t 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  it.  p.  355)  em- 

ployed an  apparatus  of  a  different  description  iu  this  kind 
of  analysis,  lie  ignited  the  substances  for  examination 
with  deutoxide  of  copper,  in  an  instrument  which  con- 
tained a  determinate  quantity  of  oxygen  gas.  After  the 
combustion  was  ended,  he  led  the  oxygen  gas  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  with  a  view  to 
reconvert  all  the  reduced  copper  into  deutoxide  of  copper. 
If  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  according  to  rlus 
method,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions 
necessary  to  constitute  water,  then  the  volume  of  the 
ox\geii  gas  cinp!o\cd  remains  unchanged.  If  it  contain 
oxygen  in  excess,  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  in- 
creased.   11  it  contain  hydrogen  in  excess,  the  volume  of 
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the  oxygen  gas  is  diminished.  The  apparatus  appears, 
however,  to  be  too  complicated  to  give  such  accurate 
results  as  the  apparatus  of  Bkrzkli us.  The  circumstan- 
tial description  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  omitted. 

Method  of  Operating  with  Liquids, — When  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  decomposed  by  deutoxide  of  copper,  can  be 
obtained  only  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as 
follows :  A  very  small  oblong  glass  bulb  with  a  very  fine 
point  is  prepared.  This  is  weighed,  and  then  filled  with 
the  liquid  for  examination.  The  way  to  introduce  the 
liquid  is,  to  warm  the  glass  bulb,  and  to  plunge  the  point 
into  the  liquid ;  then,  as  the  bulb  becomes  cool,  the  liquid 
rises  into  it,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  bulb  is  then  weighed  with  the  liquid.  The 
operator  places  the  bulb  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  glass  tube, 
and  fills  the  latter  completely  with  deutoxide  of  copper. 
He  then  connects  the  tube  with  an  apparatus  proper  to 
collect  the  water  and  gases  which  may  be  produced.  Heat 
is  first  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
which  is  farthest  from  the  substance  for  examination. 
When  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  Ted-hot  at  that  end,  the 
other  part  is  warmed  extremely  feebly.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  escapes  from  the  point  of  the 
glass  bulb,  and  traverses  the  red-hot  deutoxide  of  copper. 
It  is,  of  course,  immediately  decomposed.  After  some 
time,  the  heat  is  rendered  so  powerful  as  to  ignite  the 
whole  tube. — It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  if  the 
vaporised  substance  passes  too  quickly  through  the  red- 
hot  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  can 
escape  decomposition. 

Decomjwsition  of  Gases  by  Deutoxide  of  Copper. — The 
deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  employed  in  the  quantita- 
tive examination  of  several  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen. 
The  different  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
for  example,  can  be  thus  analysed.  A  considerable  excess 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and 
heated  to  redness.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be 
analysed  is  then  passed  very  slowly  over  the  ignited  deut- 
oxide of  copper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  collect  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  which  are  produced  at  first;  it  is 
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better,  (»n  the  contrary,  to  wait  till  all  the  atmospheric  air 
has  lieen  expelled  from  the  apparatus.  The  operator 
then  collects,  am]  determines  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
water  ami  gaseous  carbonic  acid  produced. 

/'ream/ions  ta  ht>  tnhvn  to  ensure  Accuracy  in  Onjau'ir 
.\ihihfscs.~ The  anal)  sis  of  what  are  commonly  termed 
organic  substances,  which  are  compounds  that  consist  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  with  sometimes  a  portiou  of 
nitrogen,  if  executed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above,  is  still  of  no  value,  unless  the  substance 
submitted  to  examination  is,  in  every  case,  perfectly  purr, 
and  free  from  all  extraneous  matters.  These  are  conditions, 
however,  which  it  is  \erv  difficult  to  fulfil,  especially  when 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  one  that  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  state  of  crystals.  If  the  substance  be  capable  of 
producimr  saline  compounds  by  combining  with  bases,  it  is 
proper  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  saturating  capacity 
of  the  substance.  The  saturating  capacity  of  a  substance 
is  ascertained,  according  to  JSkrzkmi's,  in  the  easiest 
and  most  certain  manner,  by  combining  the  substance  with 
protoxide  of  lead  and  determining  the  composition  of  the 
resulting  compound.  It  is  hereby  particularly  necessary  to 
take  care  not  to  employ  mixtures  of  different  compounds, 
or  differently  saturated  compounds.  The  compound  is 
dried  with  all  possible  accuracy  It  is  then  laid  on  a  small 
thin  capsule  of  glass,  which  is  first  weighed  alone  and 
again  with  the  substance  upon  it.  The  capsule  is  then 
healed  over  a  spirit  lamp  till  the  mass  takes  fire  at  the 
edges:  in  most  cases,  the  lamp  may  then  be  removed, 
because  the  combustion  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  mass. 
When  the  combustion  ceases,  the  capsule  is  again  heated 
by  the  spirit  lamp,  but  it  is  proper  to  avoid  too  strong  a 
heat.  When  the  capsule  is  cold,  it  is  weighed  with  its 
contents.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  lead 
with  metallic  had.  The  weighed  mass  is  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissohes  the  protoxide  of  lead,  but  is 
without  actum  on  the  metallic  lead.  The  latter  is  then 
washed  with  water.  The  edul<  oration  can  be  very  well 
effected  without  occasioning  any  loss  of  lead.  The  lead  i< 
then  dried  and  weighed  on  the  capsule.  .By  this  method  of 
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proceeding  the  operator  learns  how  much  protoxide  of  lead 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  acetic  acid.  He  then  calculates 
how  much  protoxide  of  lead  could  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination with  oxygen  of  the  metallic  lead  afforded  by  the 
experiment.  He  thus  learns  the  weight  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  protoxide  of  lead  combined  with  the  organic  sub- 
stance submitted  to  investigation.  The  saturating  capacity 
of  the  substance  can  then  be  easily  calculated.  This 
experiment,  which  requires,  however,  to  be  several  times 
repeated,  affords,  with  proper  care,  a  much  more  accurate 
result  than  can  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  protoxide  of  lead  contained  in  the  compound 
by  any  other  process. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  weighed  quantity  of  such  an 
organic  substance  has  been  decomposed  by  means  of  deut- 
oxide  of  copper,  and  that  the  respective  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  have  been  experimentally  ascer- 
tained, and  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  has  been  calculated 
from  the  loss.  The  substance  may  be  analysed  alone,  but 
it  is  as  good  or  better  to  analyse  a  compound  of  the  sub- 
stance with  a  base,  such  as  protoxide  of  lead,  but  not 
with  an  alcali  or  alcaline  earth,  since  the  latter  retain  car- 
bonic acid.  In  making  a  calculation  of  the  results,  the 
operator  must  first  examine  whether  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
afforded  by  the  analysis  is  a  multiple,  by  a  whole  number, 
of  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  substance  determined  by 
the  previous  experiment ;  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  must, 
at  any  rate,  deviate  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  from 
a  multiple  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  said  satu- 
rating capacity.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salts  formed  by 
the  inorganic  acids  with  bases,  the  oxygen  of  the  former 
must  be  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  latter,  so  must  this  be  also  the  case  with  the  com- 
pounds of  organic  substances  with  bases.  When,  there- 
fore, this  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  saturating 
capacity  of  the  compound  is  not  found  to  exist,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  either  that  the  analysis  is  incor- 
rect, or  that  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  was  not 
in  a  state  of  purity. — The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  oxygen  contained  in  the  substance  submittod 
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to  examination  can  now  ho  easily  reckoned.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  contains  exactly  so  many  more 
times  the  number  ol*  atoms  of  oxygen  than  are  contained 
in  the  base  with  which  it  forms  a  neutral  compound,  n> 
the  number  expressing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sub- 
stance is  greater  than  that  expressing  the  quantity  of 
owner)  in  the  base,  then  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  num- 
her  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  if  the 
latter  be  a  constituent  of  the  substance. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  such 
an  analysis,  when  the  organic  substance  which  has  been 
decomposed  is  one  which  forms  no  saline  compounds  with 
bases.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  operator  must  be 
satisfied  with  examining  whether  the  relative  proportions 
ol'  the  constituents,  as  made  known  by  the  analysis,  are 
equivalent  to  numbers  expressing  whole  atoms  of  carbon, 
hvdrogcn,  ox \ gen,  and  nitrogen.  This  correspondence, 
however,  can  very  easily  take  place  with  very  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  proper  proportions,  when  the  substance 
experimented  upon  is  composed  of  a  great  number  ol 
atoms  of  tin;  lour  elementary  bodies,  and  yet  the  ana- 
Ksis  alfonling  these  corresponding  numbers  may  lie  quite 
false. 
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ALUMINUM.  Detection  of  Alumina  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  IML 
— Behaviour  of  Alumina  towards  reagents,  7A* 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Alumina,  ii.  30, — Separation  of 
Alumina  from  Magnesia,  31 — from  Lime,  34  and  36— from 
Strontian,  3*0 — from  Barytes,  36 — from  the  Alcalies,  36 — from 
(ilucina,  37 — from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — 
from  Zirconia,  41 —  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  46 — from 
peroxide  of  Iron,  60 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  89 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium, 
97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  1M 
— from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxideof  Copper, 
1 13 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 
— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony, 
180 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  Acid,  202  and  204 — from  oxide  of 
Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Selenic  acid, 
217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  256 — 
from  Silicic  acid,  273,  283*  287. 

ANTIMONY.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Antimony  in  its 
compounds  is  effected,  in  many  cases,  like  that  of  the  protoxide 
of  Antimony. — Separation  of  Antimony  from  Nickel,  ii.  181, 
183— from  Cobalt,  18L  1 83— from  Zinc,  181—  from  Iron,  181  — 
from  Manganese,  181 — from  Mercury,  181 — from  Silver,  181. 
183,  185— from  Copper,  18L  183— from  Bismuth,  181— from 
Lead,  18T*  183— from  Cadmium,  181— from  Gold,  183— from 
Platinum,  183 — from  Tin,  185 — from  Arsenic,  207— from  Tel- 
lurium, 214— from  Selenium,  222— from  Sulphur,  228, 236,  238* 
241— from  Chlorine,  349*  304. 
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Detection  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  in  simple  soluble  i •»rn- 
pounds,  L  * — ti>  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,         in  complex  insoluble  compound^, 
—  Ilehaviour  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  towards  reagents.  14"  — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony,  ii.  17|r— 
Separation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  from  tbe  Alealies,  l>o— 
from  the  Karths,  IsO  -from  oxide  of  Nickel,  1  Si— from  nxw.v 
of  Cobalt.  Is|  -from  oxide  of  Zinc,  1  SI— from  peroxide  of  Fr«.n. 
I  si— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  1*1 — from  oxide  of  Cad. 
mium,  In  I  — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  Isl  —  from  oxide  of  Bi- 
iiuif h,  | n |— from  deiUoxitle  of  Copper,  1  Si— from  oxide  nj 
Silwr.  1  si— from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  1st— from  Antinioui..us 
acid  and  Antimonic  acid,  1ST  ~  from  Arsenious  acid  ami  Arsenic 
acid, 207  -from  Sulphuric  acid,  243-  from  Phosphoric  acid.^L 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Anlimonious  acid  and  Antinionit 
acid,  ii.  Hi, —The  separation  of  these  acids  from  other  sub- 
stances is  the  same  as  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony 
from  the  same. 

ARSKMC.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Arsenic  is  mostly  the 
same  as  that  of  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid. — Separation 
of  Arsenic  from  Nickel,  ii.  202  -from  Cobalt,  202  and  203- 
froiu  Zinc  2112  and  203— from  Iron,  2112  and  203— from  Man- 
^aiiese,  2< >2  and  2<»3  -from  Cadmium,  203 — from  Lead.  203— 
from  Antimoiiv,  2<>7 —  from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium, 
o-j-j    f,om  Sulphur,  237,  23!)  -from  Chlorine,  34!»,  302— fr.-m 

I  lydro^-en,  4  b*>. 

lb  ha\ tour  •  if  A rscnious  acid  towards  reagents,  L  1^3. — Quan- 
lilati\e  estimation  of  Arsenious  acid,  ii.  IDS. — Separation  of 
Arsenious  arid  from  the  Alealies,  2112  and  204— from  the  Karths, 
>_M )•_>  and  204  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  202  and  203  — 
from  peroxide  of  Iron,  2112  and  203— from  oxide  of  Zinc,  2±!2 
ami  2<»3  -from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  202  and  203 —from  oxide  of 
Nu  kel.  -J( >Q  from  the  oxides  of  Cranium,  202 — from  Titanic 
arid.  2»>2  I'rom  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium. 
202  --from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  203— from  protoxide  of  I*a-i. 
i>( )3  from  oxide  of  lbstnuth.  203  from  deutoxide  of  Copper, 
otM— from  oxide  of  Silver.  203 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury.  2iii 
-from  peroxide  of  Tin,  2<>7  -from  the  oxides  of  Antimony, 
207  -from  Arsenic  acid.  211—  from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  214— 
from  Selenie  ;\> -id,  222 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phos- 
phoric acid,  2  ">  I . 

Detection  of  Arsenic  acid  in  simple  soluble  comj>ounds,  L  M 
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— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  18,  19 — in  complex  solu- 
ble compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35,  44. — 
Behaviour  of  Arsenic  acid  towards  reagents,  191. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  Arsenic  acid,  ii.  198. — The  separation  of  Arsenic 
acid  from  other  substances  is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  Arseni- 
ous  acid  from  the  same. — Separation  of  Arsenic  acid  from 
Barytes,  Strontian,  Lime,  and  protoxide  of  Lead,  205 — from 
Arsenious  acid,  211 — from  Chlorides,  361. 

BARIUM.    Separation  of  Barium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  228— from 
Chlorine,  34iL 

Detection  of  Barytes  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i  9- — 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16i  and  20 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  28 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36 
and  ±L—  Behaviour  of  Barytes  towards  reagents,  6& 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Barytes,  ii.  liL — Separation  of 
Barytes  from  the  Alcalies,  13 — from  Strontian,  14 — from  Lime, 
19  —  from  Magnesia,  28— from  Alumina,  36 — from  Glucina,  3i> 
— from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zir- 
conia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  61— from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — 
from  oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from 
protoxide  of  I^ead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108-  -from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  1 16 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  180— from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, 193 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  204, 
and  205 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid, 
216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from 
the  other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — 
from  Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from 
Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  325 — from  Boracic  acid, 
329— from  Nitric  acid,  22& 

BISMUTH.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Bismuth  is  mostly 
like  that  of  oxide  of  Bismuth. — Separation  of  Bismuth  from 
Sulphur,  ii.  226,  £1_L 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Bismuth  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36— Beha- 
viour of  oxide  of  Bismuth  towards  reagents,  1 14. 
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Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Bismuth,  ii.  103. — St  ju- 
ration of  oxide  of  Bismuth  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  104— from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  M)-i — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  1  <>-'"> — from  ovii|<- 
of  Cobalt,  lOo— from  oxide  of  Zinc,       — from  peroxide  of  In  n, 
I0o — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  lOo — from  the  Karlhs,  lr-"> 
from  tlie  Alcalies,  !().*> — from  the  oxides  of  Cranium,  107 — fr  -ni 
deuloxide  of  Copper,  1 13  — from  oxide  of  Sih  er.  lift  —  from  p<  :- 
oxide  of  Mcrcurv.   12!* — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  1 H-4 — from 
Titanic  acid,  D»!J — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  1  n  1  —from 
Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  IfHi — from  Arw-Tii>»iN 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203  — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213— from 
Selenious  aci<l,  2 1 7   -from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Ph'— 
phoric  acid,  2  > I   and  203  -  Irom  Carhonic  acid,  321  —  from 
Nitric  acid,  372. 

BORON.    Separation  of  Ho ron  from  Fluorine,  ii.  33o. 

Detection  of  Boracie  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  1_L 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds.  If*—  in  complex  soluble  eom- 
poiimls,  IU  in  comph'x  insoluble  compounds,  3_iL — Behaviour 
«>l  Bonnie  acid  towards  reagents,  1 70. 

(Quantitative  estimation  of  Boracie  acid,  ii.  32?*. — Separation 
of  Boracie  acid  from  various  metallic  oxides,  32!' — from  Bante-. 
32!'  —  from  Strontian.  32!'  Irom  Lime,  32U  —  from  protoxide  of 
Lead,  32!' — from  all  other  fixed  liases,  32!'  —  from  Silicic  uci<i. 
3iiiL 

BROMINK.    l>eha\iour  of  metallic  Bromides  towards  reav 
L  !!'•">•    (Quantitative  estimation  of  Bromine  in  its  compound*, 
ii.  30o.  —Separation  of  Bromine  from  Chlorine.  367  —  from 
Iodine,  3«iN  -from  Hydrogen,  107. 

Beha\ ioiir  of  Bromic  aci<l  towards  reagents,  L  I  tio. 

CXDMUM.  The  o,uantitati\ e  estimation  of  Cadmium  in  it* 
compoumls  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxide  of  Cadmium. —  Separa- 
tion of  Cadmium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  223. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Cadmium  in  simple  soluble  comju  und>, 
L  7  -in  simple  insoluble  compounds.  13 — in  complex  ^olu!i!r 
compounds  22  -in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3_i,  —  Bci 
\iour  of  oxide  of  Cadmium  towards  reagents,  107. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Cadmium,  ii.  ill,— Separa- 
tion of  oxide  of  Cadmium  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  1*7— from  oxide 
of  Cobalt, 97    from  oxide  of  Zinc,t'7 — from  peroxide  of  Iron.!'? 
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—from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  97 — from  the  Earths,  97 — from 
the  Alcalies,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  103 — from  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — from  deut- 
oxide  of  Copper,  1 14 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16 — from  peroxide 
of  Mercury,  129 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic 
acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181 — from  Chromic 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  196— from  Arsenious  acid  and 
Arsenic  acid,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 — from  Selcni- 
ous  acid,  217 — from  Selenic  acid,  219 — from  Sulphuric  acid, 
243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  2£1  and  253 — from  Carbonic  acid, 
321. 

CALCIUM.  Detection  of  Lime  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  9 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15*  UL  and  20 — in  com- 
plex  soluble  compounds,  28 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
36  and  4iL — Behaviour  of  lame  towards  reagents,  66. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Lime,  ii.  lfL — Separation  of  Lime 
from  Strontian,  18 — from  Barytes,  19- — from  the  Alcalies,  22 — 
from  Magnesia,  26— from  Alumina,  34 — from  Glucina,  39 — 
from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia, 
41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  48 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  89 — from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from  prot- 
oxide of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164— from  Titanic  acid,  172 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  180— from  Tungstic  acid,  188— from  Molybdic  acid, 
190 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  Oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — 
from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  20 1.  and  205 — from 
oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid.  216 — from  Se- 
lenic acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids 
of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — from  Phosphorous 
acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from  Silicic  acid,  27.3, 
283,  288— from  Oxalic  acid,  320— from  Carbonic  acid,  325— 
from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Chlorous  acid,  363. 

CARBON.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbon,  ii.  306. — Separa- 
tion of  Carbon  from  Silicates,  308— from  Sulphur,  309— from 
Sulphur  and  Saltpetre :  analysis  of  Gunpowder,  3 1 1 — from  Iron, 
312 — from  Chlorine,  359 — from  Nitrogen:  method  of  analysing 
Cyanurets,  376 — from  Hydrogen,  4Q2i=Separation  of  the  gu*e- 
ous  compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  from  one  another. 
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407  —from  other  jjases,  4  10. — Analysis  of  all  compound*  "! 
Curium  and  Hydrogen,  J_LL  -  Analysis  of  Carbonaceous  sub- 
stances by  means  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  410 — by  means  el  m\h 
of  Co|>|K'l\  4 'JO. 

(Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonie  oxide  £as,  ii.  3  Is  — 
Separation  of  Carbonie  oxide  <>as  from  Curburctled  liy«i n ^*  ;i 
<;as,  410. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Oxalic  acid,  310  — of  the  soluU-' 
Oxalates,  :J20— of  the  insoluble  Oxalates,  'A20. 

Detection  of  Carbonic  acid  in  simple  soluble  compound. 
L  10  — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  17  —in  complex  sohiKe 
compounds.  Ill  -in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3s- -li<  l  a- 
\  iour  of  Carbonic  acid  towards  reagents,  17*. 

(Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonic  acid  in  a  gaseous  M;r  , 
ii.  'A2 1 .  —  (Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonic  acid  in  fixed  ^in- 
stances, 'A2 1 .  Separation  of  Carbonic  acid  from  protoxide  >  i 
Lead,  'A22 —from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  A22 — from  protoxide  "1 
Iron,  'A 2 2  -from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  '122 — from  oxide  -t 
Cobalt,  H22  -from  W  ater,  :j;>:J— from  the  Alcalies,  IV2'>—  fr  :r. 
liars  tes,  :V2~>  —  from  Strouiian,  'A2~)  —  from  Lime,  l\2~i  —h  -ni 
Chlorides,  301 ■—  from  Caihuretlcd  hydrogen  «_,r;ls>  4  10 — fn  ui 
Atmospheric  air,  4  hi. 

(  l\UH  M.    liehaviour  of  tin-  oxides  of  Cerium  towards  rea^t ut-. 

Qu.mliiai  i  \  e  est  iniation  of  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  ii.  30. — >»■  ju- 
ration "I  the  oxides  of  Cerium  from  Vttriu,  40  —from  (tlnei?;.-. 
Hi  from  Alumina.  10  from  Magnesia,  40 —from  Lime,  iii- 
Ironi  Strontian,  40  from  liarvtes.  40  from  the  Alcalies,  40- - 
from  Zircon ia,  41  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  4o — fi>  :ii 
peroxide  of  Iron,  o!»  —  from  oxide  of  Zinc,  NO — from  deutox. -•• 
of  Cnppcr.  I  13  —from  oxide  of  Silver,  I  10  -from  peroxide  t 
Mercury,  \2-l-  -from  tin'  oxides  of  Tin,  104 — from  Titanic  at  n!. 
1 12    from  Sulphuric  acid,  2  13. 

C|ILo|{l\L.     I)etection  of  Chlorine  in  simple  soluble  c.-n:- 
pounds,  l  1_2    in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  In,  20 — -in  chi 
plex  soluble  compounds,  LT±i  -in  complex  insoluble  conipuinniv 
'■'>'. JIL     liehaviour  of  Metallic  Chlorides  towards  ream  nK  I'M. 
(Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorine  in  its  compounds,  n.llili 
Separation  o{  (  hloiine  from  Phosphorus,  340  and  3-VJ — fn 
Sulphur.  3I!>  and  000  —from  Selenium,  340,  3»V2.  and  3-">t 
tn  .111  \rsenic,  Ii  IM^  :i~>2    from  Chromium,  340 — from  Tituuim>i- 
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349.  353— from  Tin,  349, 332— from  Antimony,  349,  334— from 
Silver,^ili — from  Mercury, 357 — from  various  Metals, 358 — from 
Manganese,  359 — from  Iron,  359 — from  Zinc,  359 — from  Cobalt, 

359 —  from  Carbon,  359 — from  Carbonates,  361  —  from  Silicates, 

360 —  from  Fluorides,  361 — from  Arseniates,  361 — from  Phos- 
phates, 361 — from  Chlorates,  365 — from  Bromine,  367 — from 
Iodine,  368— from  Nitrogen,  376 — from  Hydrogen,  407. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorine  gas,  ii.  361. — Separation 
of  Chlorine  gas  from  other  gases,  411. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorous  acid  and  the  Chlorites  (or 
Chlorides  of  Earths  and  Alcalies),  ii.  363. 

Behaviour  of  Chloric  acid  towards  reagents,  L  163. — Quanti- 
tative estimation  of  Chloric  acid  and  the  Chlorates,  ii.  362. — 
Separation  of  Chlorates  from  Chlorides,  365. 

CHROMIUM.  Behaviour  of  oxide  of  Chromium  towards  reagents* 
L  111L — Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Chromium,  ii.  191. 
— Separation  of  oxide  of  Chromium  from  the  Alcalies,  193 — 
from  the  alcaline  Earths,  193 — from  Magnesia,  193 — from  Alu- 
mina, 193 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  193 — from  oxide  of 
Zinc,  193 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  193 — from  oxide  of  Nickel, 
193— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  193 — from  protoxide  of  Iron,  li!3 
— from  protoxide  of  Lead,  196 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  lilii 
—from  oxide  of  Silver,  196— from  Chromic  acid,  197 — from 
Arsenious  and  Arsenic  acid,  202 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  213.  ami 
245 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  254 — from  Silicic  acid,  297. 

Behaviour  of  Chromic  acid  towards  reagents,  L  190. — Quanti- 
tative estimation  of  Chromic  acid,  ii.  1JLL=  Separation  of  Chro- 
mic acid  from  oxide  of  Chromium,  197. — The  separation  from 
other  substances  is  effected  like  that  of  oxide  of  Chromium  from 
the  same. 

COBALT.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Cobalt  in  its  com- 
pounds is  the  same  as  that  of  oxide  of  Cobalt. — -Separation  of 
Cobalt  from  Sulphur,  ii.  223 — from  Phosphorus,  255 — from 
Chlorine,  359. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Cobalt  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  8— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36, — Beha- 
viour of  oxide  of  Cobalt  towards  reagents,  96. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  oxide  of  Cobalt,  ii.  82, — Sepa- 
ration of  oxide  of  Cobalt  from  oxide  of  Zinc,  85 — from  peroxide 
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of  Iron,  Nl  —from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  *7 — from  Alurum.t. 
*0 — from  Magnesia,  — froiii  Lime,  hi*— from  Stronlian,  !><'— 
from  Barytes,  00 — from  tin*  Alcalies,  00 —from  oxide  of  Xick-.l, 
02  -  -from  oxide  of  Cadmium.  07 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  b*> 

—  from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  lt)o— from  the  oxides  of  Uranium, 
lill    fmm  deutoxide  ol"  Copper,  1  Li — from  oxide  of  Silver,  11" 

-from  peroxid*-  f  Mercury,  123 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin.  llil 
from  Titanie  arid,  100  — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  b>l  ^'••■i 
1*3  from  Chromie  aeid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  li>3— 
from  Ar>enious  and  Arsenie  acids,  202  and  203 — from  oxide  >f 
Tfllii ri um .  'ill?  -trim i  Selenious  aeid,  2U> — from  Selenic  a<  i<i. 
217  from  Sulphuric  aeid,  243 — from  Phosphoric-  aeid,  2-r>ii- 
fmm  ('arl)onie  aeid,  322 — from  Nitrie  aeid,  373. 

Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Cobalt  towards  reagents,  L 

COPPKR.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Copper  ill  its  e«»m- 
pouuds  is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  deutoxide  of  Copper.— 
Separation  of  Copper  from  Silver,  ii.  117 — from  Mercury,  LL1 

—  from  (iold,  100  —from  Tin,  104 — from  Antimony,  1M  anl 
1  S3— from  Arsenie,  203 — from  Tellurium,  2 13 — from  Selenium. 
217  ami  220— from  Sulphur.  223,  23o — from  Phosphorus,  ;£V 

Detection  of  deutoxide  of  Copper  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  ''—in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  22 —in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  'dh_zz 
Behaviour  of  deutoxide  of  Copper  towards  reagents.  1  1ri. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  deutoxide  of  Copper,  ii.  IPO.  —  S:  ju- 
ration of  deutoxide  of  Copper  from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  LLi 

from  oxide  of  Nickel,  1  13  -from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  1  13— from 
oxide  of  Zinc.  113  —  from  peroxide  of  Iron,  113 — from  proiv-xiiv 
of  Manganese.  I  13  -from  the  l-'arths,  1 13— from  the  Alcalio. 
1 13  —  from  oxide  of  Bismulh,  1 13 — from  protoxide  of  I^ead.  LL» 
— from  oxide  of  ( 'admium,  J  I  I  —from  oxide  of  Silver,  I  1  IS —  fr.'iu 
peroxide  of  Mercury,  12-V— from  peroxide  of  Rhodium,  133— 
from  peroxide  of  Palladium,  130 — from  oxide  of  Platinum.  I4r> 

trom  oxide  of  (iold.  loO  —  from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  1t>4 — fr.-m 
Titanie  acid,  hiO  from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  1S1 ,  b>3— 
from  Chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  Chromium,  I0(>r— from  Ar^-us- 
oiis  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium.  2_L> 
—from  Selenious  acid  and  Selenie  acid,  217— from  Sulphuru 
acid.  213 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  2ol  and  253 — from  SduK 
acid.  301  —  from  Carbonic  acid.  321 — from  Borne ic  acid,  32!J~- 
from  Nitric  acid,  37  1 . 
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FLUORINE.  Detection  of  Fluorine  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  11 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  18 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  31L 
— Behaviour  of  Metallic  Fluorides  towards  reagents,  199- 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Fluorides,  ii.  333,— 
Estimation  of  the  Water  contained  in  Fluorides,  333. — Separa- 
tion of  Fluorides  from  Hydrofluoric  acid,  334. — Separation  of 
Fluorine  from  Boron,  335 — from  Silicium,  336. — Separation  of 
metallic  Fluorides  from  Fluoride  of  Silicium,  338 — Separation 
of  Fluorides  from  Silicates,  340 — from  Phosphates,  346 — from 
Sulphates,  348 — from  Chlorides,  361. 

GLUCINUM.  Behaviour  of  Glucina  towards  reagents,  L  TL — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Glucina,  ii.  37. — Separation  of  Glu- 
cina from  Alumina,  37 — from  Magnesia,  38 — from  Lime,  39 — 
from  Strontian,  39 — from  Barytes,  39 — from  the  Alcalies,  39 — 
from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia, 
41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  45 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
60 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — 
from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — 
from  the  oxides  of  Antimonv,  180 — from  Arsenious  acid  and 
Arsenic  acid,  "202,  204 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from 
Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243. 

GOLD.  Detection  of  Gold  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L6 — 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds, 22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35, — Behaviour 
of  the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  Gold  towards  reagents,  L11L 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Gold,  ii.  1  o7. — Separation  of  Gold 
from  Silver,  159 — from  oxidable  Metals,  159 — from  Platinum, 
1  f>  1 — from  Tin,  164 — from  Antimony,  183 — from  Arsenic,  200 
— from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium,  220 — from  Sulphur, 
222, 

HYDROGEN.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Hydrogen  gas,  ii.  381. 
— Separation  of  Hydrogen  gas  from  Oxygen  gas,  381 — from 
Nitrogen  gas,  390 — from  Oxygen  gas  and  Nitrogen  gas,  392.— 
Separation  of  Hydrogen  from  Chlorine,  407 — from  Bromine, 
407 — from  Iodine,  407 — from  Cyanogen,  407 — from  Carbon, 
407 — from  Phosphorus,  412 — from  Sulphur,  413 — from  Sele- 
nium, 4 15 — from  Tellurium,  415— from  Arsenic.  4 15. — Analysis 
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of  substances  which  contain  Hydrogen,  by  moans  of  chlorate  «ii 
l,ota>li,  -llo  —  by  mean*  ofdeutoxide  of  Copper,  4  20. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Water,  ii.  393 — in  Salts,  which  air 
oxidised  by  heat,  3!U — in  salts,  which  attract  CarKonic  adj 
from  tin-  air,  Estimation  of  the  water  of  crystalli«*uti"T:  in 

Sails,  3J>3— of  Water  mechanically  enclosed,  3P-i — in  SuK 
which  are  decomposed  hy  heat,  3*.  Mi — in  Acids,  39S--iu  Re«e-. 
iillL 

Detection  of  Ammonia  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  l°-~ 
in  complex  soluble  compounds,  30. — Behaviour  of  Ammonia 
towards  reagents,  ClL  -(Quantitative  estimation  of  Ammonia  n: 
ammoniacal  salts,  ii.  400.  -Kstimatioii  of  Water  in  ammonia'  .i! 
salt*-.  401 .  -(.Quantitative  estimation  of  Ammonia  in  the  £a>o>-.> 
state,  404. — Separation  of  Ammoniacal  ;_»as  from  other  n"i>«*. 
4(H». 

IODI  \K.    Behaviour  of  Metallic  Iodides  towards  reagents.  L  I'-1" 
(Quantitativ  e  estimation  of  Iodine  in  its  coni|>ounds,  ii.  :t<'»7.  - 
Separation  of  Iodine  from  Bromine.  ,*m>— from  Chlorine.  3ti" 
from  Nitrogen,  37o'  —  from  Hydrogen,  407. 

Behaviour  of  Iodic  acid  towards  reagents,  L  Hi". 

IRIDUM.  (Quantitative  estimation  of  Iridium,  ii.  13G. — Separa- 
tion of  Iridium  from  many  other  metals,  13? — from  Osniin::.. 
liilj    from  IMatinum,  Rhodium,  and  Palladium,  147  and  !•>:>. 

IRON.  (Quantitative  estimation  of  Iron,  ii.  ClL — Sej)aratioii  el 
Iron  from  Tin,  1<»4  — from  Antimony,  In)  and  1M  —  nvm 
Arsenic,  202  —from  Tellurium,  2_Iii  —  from  Selenium,  217  — 
from  Sulphur,  223,  237,  31") — from  Phosphorus,  2*>o,  316* — fn-iu 
(  aihon,  Ml 'J.  3  1 4  from  Chromium,  317 — from  Chlorine.  3-7.'  — 
from  Silieium,  3 1 7  -from  Manganese,    1 S — from  Titanium. 31" 

Its  separation  from  other  substances  is  the  same  as  the  >*-•>..- 
rati  »n  of  peroxide  of  Iron  from  those  substances. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Iron  in  simple  soluble  compound. 
L  s — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  soIaM-' 
compounds,  2ii  — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3ti. — }»t  !.a- 
vioiir  of  protoxide  of  Iron  towards  reagents,  102. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  protoxide  of  Iron,  ii.£">_L — Its  separation  from  oTf.fr 
substance*  i>  the  same  as  the  separation  of  peroxide  of  I r. -u 
from  other  substances,  excepting  the  separation  from  perox:*^ 
of  Iron.  <>3 — from  Carbonic  acid,  322. 
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Detection  of  peroxide  of  Iron  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  7 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — 
Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Iron  towards  reagents,  104. — Quantita- 
tive estimation  of  peroxide  of  Iron,  ii.  $LL — Separation  of  per- 
oxide of  Iron  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  53 — from  Zirconia, 
58 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  59 — from  Yttria,  59 — from 
Glucina,  60 — from  Alumina,  60 — from  Magnesia,  61 — from 
Lime,  61 — from  Strontian,  61 — from  Barytes,  61— from  the  Al- 
calies,  61 — from  protoxide  of  Iron,  63 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  7A 
— from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  86 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  95 — from 
oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from 
oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from 
deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 12.  1 13 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16 — from 
peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  peroxide  of  Rhodium,  133 — 
from  oxide  of  Platinum,  146 — from  peroxide  of  Gold,  161 — from 
the  oxides  of  Tin,  164— from  Titanic  acid,  170 — from  the  oxides 
of  Antimony,  181 — from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic 
acid,  190 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  UK1 
—from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and  203 — from 
oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216— from  Sele- 
nic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids 
of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  253 — from  the  Phos- 
phorous and  Hypophosphorous  acids,  265 — from  Silicic  acid, 
273.  283,  301— from  Tantalic  acid,  303— from  Oxalic  acid,  2211 
— from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

LEAD.  The  Quantitative  estimation  of  I<ead  in  its  compounds, 
is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  the  protoxide  of  Lead. — Separation 
of  Lead  from  Silver,  ii.  117 — from  Mercury,  122— from  Gold, 
159 — from  Tin,  164 — from  Antimony,  ihl  and  l£$3 — from 
Arsenic,  203— from  Tellurium,  213 — from  Selenium,  217  and 
220— from  Sulphur  226  and  238—  from  Chlorine,  .106. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Lead  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  20 — in  complex  solu- 
ble compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36,  ±L 
— Behaviour  of  protoxide  of  \.v.\<\  towards  reagents,  109. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Lead,  ii.  99. — Separa- 
tion of  protoxide  of  Lead  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  100 — from  oxide 
of  Cobalt,  100 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  100— from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
100— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  100 — from  the  Earths,  KMJ 
— from  the  Alcalie*.  100 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  103 — from 
oxide  of  Bismuth,  104 — from  the  oxides  of  Cranium,  107 — from 
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dcutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116—  from  the 
oxides  of  Mercury,  12^—  from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  1(>4 — lrnm 
Titanic  acid,  !»>!*— from  the  oxides  of  Antimony.  lSl;  1*3- 
from  Tun^stie  acid,  Inn — from  Molyhdic  acid,  liH) — from  Chr  - 
mie  acid  and  ihe  oxide  of  Chromium,  PMi  -from  Arsenious  acid 
and  Arsenic  acid,  203,  20- > — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213— 
trom  Selenioiis  acid,  'J  17 — from  Selenie  acid,  2P> — fn>m  Sul- 
plmric  acid,  213 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  2ol  and  2;>3— lY'Ci 
Silicic  arid,  272  an<l  2iU — from  Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Car- 
bonic acid,  321—  from  Buracic  acid,  320 — from  Nitric  aci<i, 
371. 

Beha\  iour  of  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  Ijead  toward- 
nv.^ent-,  L  1  1 3. 

LITI I H  M.  Behaviour  of  Lithia  towards  reagents,  L  CtL— Qiuih- 
l  it  at  i\  «•  csiiin;iii<»ii  of  Lithia,  ii.  LL  — Separation  of  Lithia  from 
Pota-h  and  Soda.  liL — The  separation  of  Lithia  from  other  >u'>- 
stances  K  the  >anie  ;i»  the  separation  of  Potash  from  the  sam»- 
subManees.     See.  therefore,  PoiassilM. 

MACNKSIl  M.    Dejection  of  Magnesia  in  simple  soluble  com 
pounds,  L  LL    in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  [5^  LtL — in  com- 
plex soluble  compounds,  2!> -—  in  complex  insoluble  compound:*. 
3<i.-  - Heli. i\  it'iir  of  Magnesia  towards  reagents.  70. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Magnesia,  ii.  2lL — Separation  »-! 
Magnesia  from  lame,  2<» — from  Strontian,  2«s — from  Bant'-. 
2n — tn>m  i!:.    Mealies.  2!'    -iVoin  Alumina,  Li! — from  (ilucma. 
3s  -  from  Yttna,  :VJ  —from  tin:  oxides  of  Cerium,  -40 — fn»m  '/.-.-. 
coiiia.  11     from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  4b — from  peroxide  >>i 
Iron,  Ml     from  oxide  of  Zinc,  NO — from  oxide  of  Cobalt, 
from  oxide  of  Nickel,  [H> — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  liTL — from 
protoxide  of  Lead.  1 00 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  KVi — from  t!  • 
oxides  of  Cranium.  10* — from  deutoxide  of  CopjMT,  113 — fp  m 
oxide  of  Siber,  1  Ui    from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123— from  th-' 
oxides  of  Tin,  b'l     from  Titanic  acid,  172 — from  the  oxides  •■; 
Antinionv,   I  vo    from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium. l!>3 —  Ir  Mil  Arsenioiis  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and 
201-  1 V- tin  oxide  i >t  Tellurium.  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  2b- 
—from  Selenie  at  id,  2 1 7  —from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  tl 
oilier  aeids  of  Sulphur.  2  lb    from  Phosphoric  acid,  2-37- -fr»ui> 
Piiosphoi ;  :is  acid  and  1 1 y  pophosphorous  acid,  2*»-"» — from  Si!:-  :r 
at  id.  '2HL  2V  L       -  -li"iu  Oxalic  acid.  320 — from  Carbonic  at  i  i. 
321  — hvm  P> Taei-  a«  id,  3^11    Ii  -m  Nitric  acid,  370. 
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MANGANESE.    Separation  of  Manganese  from  Sulphur,  ii.  22a 
— from  Chlorine,  359. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Manganese  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  26— in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36, 
— Behaviour  of  the  protoxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagents, 

Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Manganese,  ii.  42.— 
Separation  of  protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Zirconia,  45 — from 
the  oxides  of  Cerium,  45— from  Yttria,  45 — from  Glucina,  45 — 
from  Alumina,  46 — from  Magnesia,  46 — from  Lime,  48  and  4!) 
— from  Strontian,  51 — from  Barytes,  51 — from  the  Alcalies,  5L 
— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  55 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  76 — from 
oxide  of  Cobalt,  87 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of 
Cadmium,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bis- 
muth, 105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide 
of  Copper,  113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  123 — from  oxide  of  Platinum,  146— from  the  oxides 
of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Anti- 
mony, 181 — from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid,  190. 
—  from  Chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — from  Arsoni- 
ous  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium, 
212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216— from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  253 — from  Phos- 
phorous acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265— from  Silicic 
acid,  273 — from  Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  322 — 
from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

Behaviour  of  deutoxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagents,  L  S)  I . 
— Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagents,  93, — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  the  deutoxide,  the  intermediate  brown 
oxide,  and  the  peroxide  of  Manganese,  ii.  44,  46. 

MERCURY.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Mercury  is  mostly 
the  same  as  that  of  peroxide  of  Mercury. — Separation  of  Mer- 
cury from  non-volatile  Metals,  ii.  121 — from  Arsenic,  203 — from 
Selenium,  217 — from  Sulphur,  227 — from  Chlorine,  3.07. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13^  20 — in  com- 
plex soluble  compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
36,  42* — Behaviour  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  towards  reagents, 
126. — Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Mercury,  ii.  LIS 
and  123. — Separation  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  from  oxide  of 
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Silver,  12o — from  peroxide  of  .Mercury,  130. — The  separation  «<t 
protoxide  of  Mereury  from  1  !>*•  remaining  oxides  i<  the  sunn- as 
that  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  from  flit*  same  substances. 

Detection  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  in  simple  soluble  n tin- 
pounds,  L  Li  -  in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13.  20 — in  com- 
plex soluble  t -nmpoumls,  22  — in  complex  insoluble  compoumk 
36,  12.  Iielia\i"iir  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  towards  n-.i^LK 
12!C  Quantitative  estimation  of  peroxide  of  Mercury,  li.  IK 
123. — S«  paration  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  from  tlie  oxide*  "t 
Cranium.  L2I1— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  123 — from  oxide  of  ( 
bait,  L23  -  from  oxide  of  Zinc,  123 — from  peroxi<le  of  Iron,  UA 
—  from  protoxide  of  manganese,  123 — from  the  Karths,  12o  — 
from  the  Alealies,  123  from  oxide  of  Siher,  12-j — from  «U  u:- 
c»xide  ol  ( 'opp  r.  I  ~2~> — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  12* — from  oxi>i<- 
ol  Mi-nmth.  12!* — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  130 — from  proioxtc1.- 
of  Mercury,  bin — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  l*>4 — from  the  o\'nlr> 
of  Antimony.  1*1  -from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Gin  - 
miiuii.  l!>2 — from  Ars<  nious  arid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203—  In .in 
o\ide  of  Ti'lliiriiiiii,  213 — from  Selenioiis  acid,  217 — from  Sul- 
phuric arid,  213  -from  Phosphoric  acid,  2ol  and  2-33 — from 
.\  il  rir  arid.  :57  L 

MOLYBDI'.N TM.  (Quantitative  estimation  of  Molybdic  acid,  ii. 
1  S!>. — Separation  of  Molybdic  acid  from  most  oxides,  li>0 — lr  -m 
the  Karths  and  Alcalie>,  l!><>. 

NICKI.L.  'I'Ih-  (juaiititati\e  estimation  of  Nickel  in  its  com- 
pounds is  like  that  of  oxide  of  Nickel. — Separation  of  Nick*  1 
from  Sulphur,  ii.  2*23  —  from  Phosphorus.  2oo. 

I  Vlerl  ion  of  oxide  <  >f  Nickel  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  l  s 
-in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  soluble  cm- 
p  >unds,  2<i — in  eomplex  insoluble  compounds,  3lL — Behaviour 
of  oxide  of  Niekel  |ou ards  reagent s,  liiL — Quantitative  oiiimL- 
l;on  of  oxide  of  Nickel,  ii.  'dL  Separation  of  oxide  of  \ick»d 
from  oxide  of  ("olt.dt,  122 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  ^4 — from 
oxide  of  Iron,  !♦->—  j'rom  protoxide  of  Manganese.  \Hi  —  fn-m 
Alumina,  liii  from  Magnesia.  \H\ — from  lame,  1)6 — from  Str<  n- 
tian.  Lil  !i'  in  IJaryies.  Ill  -from  the  Alcalics,  *»7 — from  oxiilr' 
ol  (  adiimim.  HZ  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  <>l 
Ibsiimih.  In.")  from  the  oxides  of  Cranium,  107— from  deiit- 
oxide  of  copper,  I  \  IV<  iiii  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16  -  from  perou^ 
ot  Mercury,  I  23    horn  die  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  the  ox:<K* 
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of  Antimony,  181,  183 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of 
Chromium,  193 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202 — 
from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from 
Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric 
acid,  264. 

Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Nickel  towards  reagents,  L  101. 

NITROGEN".  Quantitative  estimation  of  Nitrogen,  ii.  'ML— 
Separation  of  Nitrogen  from  Oxygen,  375— from  Chlorine,  376 
— from  Iodine,  376 — from  Carbon,  37fL=Separation  of  Nitrogen 
gas  from  Oxygen  gas:  analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air,  391 — from 
Oxygen  gas  and  Hydrogen  gas,  392— from  carburetted  Hydro- 
gen gas,  410. — Analysis  of  substances  which  contain  Nitrogen, 
by  means  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  415 — by  means  of  oxide  of 
Copper,  420. 

Detection  of  Nitric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  12 
—  in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  17 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds, 33 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3iL — Behaviour 
of  Nitric  acid  towards  reagents,  15&=Quantitative  estimation 
of  Nitric  acid,  ii.  369. — Separation  of  Nitric  acid  from  metallic- 
oxides,  370 — from  Barytes  and  Strontian,  373 — from  the  Alca- 
lies,  aLL 

Behaviour  of  Nitrous  and  Hyponitrous  acids  towards  re- 
agents, L  161 . 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Cyanogen  in  Cyanurets,  ii.  376. — 
Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  metals,  376. — Analysis  of  the 
simple  Cyanurets,  ^72  —  of  the  double  Cyanurets,  377. — 
Analysis  of  the  Cyanites  and  Cyanates,  379. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  acid,  407, 

Detection  of  Ammonia  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  10 — 
in  complex  soluble  compounds,  30. — Behaviour  of  Ammonia 
towards  reagents,  57*—  Quantitative  estimation  of  Ammonia  in 
ammoniacal  salts,  ii.  400. — Estimation  of  Water  in  ammoniacal 
sidts,  401. — Quantitative  estimation  of  gaseous  Ammonia,  40-1. 
— Separation  of  gaseous  Ammonia  from  other  gases,  40fi. 

OSMIUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Osmium,  ii.  13ft. — Separa- 
tion of  Osmium  from  other  Metals,  139 — from  Iridium,  139 — 
from  Platinum,  Rhodium,  and  Palladium,  147.  —  Test  for 
Osmium,  143. 


PALLADIUM.    Quantitative  estimation  of  Palladium,  ii.  135.— 
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Separation  of  Palladium  from  most  other  metals,  135  -from 
Copper,  l.'i5 — from  Alcaline  metals,  — from  Platinum,  RW 
dium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium,  147 

1MIOSPI lOlirs.     Quantitative    estimation  of  metallic  Plio- 
phurets,  ii.  2iL  -Separation  of  Phosphorus  from  Carbon,  3K> 
from  Iron,  ;jlfI--from  Chlorine,  349,  :io2 — from  Hydrogen. 
412, 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Ilypophosphorous  acid,  ii.  24U— 
of  the  II ypophosphates,  2<>o. — Separation  of  Hypophosphorous 
arid  from  Phosphoric  acid,  2(>7. 

(Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphorous  acid.  ii.  249 — of  th^ 
Phosphites,  2f>->. — Separation  of  Phosphorous  acid  from  Phos- 
phoric acid,  t>< »T. 

Detection  of  Phosphoric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  10 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  19 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  Ml— in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  39,  Al. — 
Behaviour  of  Phosphoric  acid  towards  reagents,  IbS. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphoric  acid,  ii.  249. — Separa- 
tion of  Phosphoric  acid  f  rom  Sulphuric  acid,  2oL>  and  2o"4 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  2ol — from  oxide  of  Cadmium. 
2o  1 ,  "2o'J — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  2»>  1  and  2o3 — from  oxide  •»! 
Bismuth,  2->  1 ,  2->:j— from  deutoxide  of  Copper.  2o  1 ,  2-~>3 — fr<<:u 
oxide  of  Silver,  2-~>  1  and  '2~>'2 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury.  251 . 
25:  J— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  251 — from  the  oxides  of  Anti- 
mony, 251 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  253 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  25) 

from  peroxide  of  Iron,  23IJ— from  protoxide  of  Manganese. 
25;j — from  ( 'hromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  254 — from 
the  oxides  of  Cranium,  204 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  254 — from 
Yttria,  25(>— from  Alumina,  25<» — from  Magnesia,  257 — from 
Lime,  25*  -from  Strontian,  25S — from  Barytes,  25S — from 
Potash,  25* — from  Soda,  25s — from  Lithia,  259 — from  Phov 
phorous  acid  and  IIy]>ophosphorous  acid,  2^7 — from  Silicic 
acid,  294— from  Fluorides,  :J4ti--froni  Chlorides,  3(51. 

PLATIM'M.  Behaviour  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  Platinum  t^ 
wards  reagents,  L  Lib. —  (Quantitative  estimation  of  Platinum,  ii. 
1  11. — Separation  of  Platinum  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Cobalt. 
Nickel,  Copper,  Mercury,  Arc.  14b* — from  Osmium,  Iridium. 
Palladium,  and  Uhodium,  LA!  —  from  Gold,  liil  —  from  Tin, 
1(14  -from  Antimony,  INJ — from  Arsenic,  206 — from  Sulphur. 
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POTASSIUM.  Separation  of  Potassium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  228— 
from  Chlorine,  349. — Detection  of  Potash  in  simple  soluble 
compounds,  L  10 — in  complex  soluble  compounds,  21L — Be- 
haviour of  Potash  towards  reagents,  46. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Potash,  ii.  £L — Separation  of  Potash 
from  Soda,  8 — from  Lithia,  10 — from  Soda  and  Lithia,  12 — 
from  Harytes,  13 — from  Strontian,  15 — from  Lime,  22 — from 
Magnesia,  29  —  from  Alumina,  36  —  from  Glucina,  39  —  from 
Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia,  4J 
— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  82 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — fr^om  prot- 
oxide of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from 
peroxide  of  Rhodium,  134 — from  peroxide  of  Palladium,  136 — 
from  oxide  of  Platinum,  145 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — 
from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  180 — 
from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid,  190 — from 
Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — from  Arsenious 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and  204 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium, 
212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — 
from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — from  Phosphorous  and  Hypophos- 
phorous  acids,  265 — from  Silicic  acid,  in  compounds  which  are 
decomposable  by  acids,  273 — from  Silicic  acid,  in  compounds 
which  are  not  decomposable  by  acids,  280 — from  Oxalic  acid, 
320— from  Carbonic  acid,  325— from  Boracic  acid,  329— from 
Chlorous  acid,  363 — from  Nitric  acid,  374. 

RHODIUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Rhodium,  ii.  131.— 
Separation  of  Rhodium  from  many  other  metals,  131— from 
Copper.  133— from  Iron,  133 — from  alcaline  Metal?,  134 — 
from  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium,  147. 

SELENIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Selenium  is  mostly 
like  that  of  Selenious  acid. — Separation  of  Selenium  from  Man- 
ganese, ii.  217 — from  Iron,  217— from  Zinc,  217 — from  Cobalt, 
211  and  220— from  Nickel,  217  and  220— from  Cadmium,  211 
— from  Lead,  217  and  220 — from  Bismuth,  217— from  Copper, 
217  and  220— from  Silver,  211  and  220— from  Mercury,  217— 
from  Tellurium,  222 — from  Arsenic,  222 — from  Antimony,  222 
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-from  Sulphur,  221— from  Chlorine,  341*.  3o2,  354— from 
llyilrn<r<>n,  4  l»>. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Selenious  acid,  ii.  21o. —  Separa- 
tion of  Selenious  acid  from  the  Alealies,  2  hi — from  the  L-art h^, 
2  hi —  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  2  hi — from  peroxide  -  t 
Iron,  2hi — from  oxide  of  /inc.  21b — from  oxide  of  Cobalt.  2K» 

—  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  3 hi— from  oxide  of  Cadmium.  217— 
from  protoxide  of  Lead,  2Ji— from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  217— 
from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  3 1 7 — from  oxide  of  Silver.  317 — from 
peroxide  of  Mercury.  317— from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  233 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  323 — from  the  oxides  of  Anti- 
mony, 233  —  from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  333 — from  Selenic  acid. 
333 — from  Phosphoric  acid.  3o  1 . 

Quant  itath e  estimation  of  Selenic  acid,  ii.  2 1 3. — Separation 
of  Selenic  acid  from  oilier  suhstanees,  217  and  219  —  from 
Selenions  acid.  222  -from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  233 — from  the 
oxides  and  acids  of  Antimony  and  Arsenic,  222* 

* 

SIL1CM  M.     Separation  of  Silicium  from  Iron,  ii.  3 1 7  —  from 
Fluorine,  :i:U>. 

Hcha\iour  of  Silic  ic  acid  towards  reagents,  L  LSjL— Quantif;'- 
ti\e  estimation  of  Silicic  acid,  ii.  3<>t>. — Progress  of  the  Aual\*i> 
ol  ihe  Silicales  w  Inch  are  decomposed  by  Acids.  2M  and  373. — 
Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  373 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  373  —  from  Alumina,  373 — from  peroxide  <it 
Iron.  373 — from  Lime.  373  —  from  Magnesia,  373— from  prot- 
oxide of  Manganese,  373  —from  the  Alealies,  373. — Progress  nf 
the  Analysis  of  Silicates  which  are  indecomposable  by  Acid", 
37  I.  2! H , — Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  Alealies  in  such 
compounds,  2SQ. — Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  Phosphoric 
avid,  2!>4  froin  Sulphuric  acid,  3!'<i — from  Sulphur.  35>7 — from 
oxide  of  Chromium,  3!>7— from  Titanic  acid,  29  S — from  jxrr- 
oxide  of  Tin,  300 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper.  3( )  1  —  from  jkt- 
oxid«-  and  protoxide  of  Iron,  301  —  from  Tan  talk*  acid,  3oti — 
from  Carbon,  :{<)>>  -from  Horacic  acid",  330 — from  Fluorides, 
33*  — from  Chlorides.  3n0. 

List  of  i he  Minerals  which  are  decomposable  by  Acids,  L  Is**. 

—  LiM  of  the  Minerals  which  are  decomposable  by  fusion  with 
Vl«  aline  Carbonates,  Ins.  —  List  of  the  Minerals  which  require 
fusion  with  Caustic  Potash  for  their  decomposition,  1S9. 

SILYKK.    The  (juantitative  estimation  of  Silver  in  its  compounds 
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is  mostly  like  that  of  oxide  of  Silver. — Separation  of  Silver  from 
Copper,  ii.  117 — from  Lead,  117 — from  Mercury,  122 — from 
Gold,  159— from  Tin,  164— from  Antimony,  1£1  and  183  - 
from  Arsenic,  203 — from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium,  217 
and  220— from  Sulphur,  227,  238,  241— from  Chlorine,  3&L 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Silver  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L 
6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13^  20 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22— in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36,  44, — 
Behaviour  of  oxide  of  Silver  towards  reagents,  123* — Quantita- 
tive estimation  of  oxide  of  Silver,  ii.  1 15. — Separation  of  oxide 
of  Silver  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  1 16 — from  most  other  Oxides, 
as  well  as  from  Earths  and  Alcalies,  117 — from  the  oxides  of 
Mercury,  125 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  181.  183 — from  Chromic  acid,  196 — from  Arsenious 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 — 
from  Selenious  acid  and  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251 ,  k2o:\. 

SODIUM.  Detection  of  Soda  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  1Q 
—  in  complex  soluble  compounds,  2iL —  Behaviour  of  Soda 
towards  reagents,  — Discrimination  of  Soda  from  Potash, 
111  and  29, 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Soda,  ii.  & — The  separation  of 
Soda  from  other  substances  is  the  same  as  the  separation  of 
Potash  from  the  same  substances. 

STRONTIUM.  Detection  of  Strontian  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, L  9 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16,  and  211 
— in  complex  soluble  compounds,  28 — in  complex  insoluble 
compounds,  36  and  44*  —  Behaviour  of  Strontian  towards 
reagents,  63, 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Strontian,  ii.  LL=Separation  of 
Strontian  from  Barytes,  14 — from  the  Alcalies,  15 — from  Lime, 
18 — from  Magnesia,  28 — from  Alumina,  36— from  Glucina,  31> 
— from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zir- 
conia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — 
— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from 
protoxide  of  Lead,  100— from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113— from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of 
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Antimony,  1*0 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
minm,  1 1 >- i — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  201. 
and  20o — from  oxide  of  Tellurium.  21*2 — from  Selenious  acid. 
210 —  from  Selcnic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid.  243— from 
the  oilier  acids  of  Sulphur,  24d — from  Phosphoric  acid,  2o* — 
from  Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  2*V>— fpmi 
Oxalic  acid,  :$20 — from  Carbonic  acid,  32o — from  Boracie  acid. 
32!) — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

SriiPIirK.  Detection  of  Sulphur  in  simple  soluble  compounds. 
L  lo— in  simple  insoluble  coni|M»unds,  [7^  IN,  20 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3s 
and  42- —  Behaviour  of  metallic  Sulphurets  towards  reagents, 

-JUL  l. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphur,  ii.  223. — Separation  of 
Sulphur  from  Manganese,  2211  and  233 — from  Iron,  223  and  237 
—from  Zinc,  223  and  23*— from  Cobalt,  223  and  233— from 
Nickel,  223  and  233  —  from  Cadmium.  223 — from  Copper,  223 
and  233 — from  Lead.  22ii  and  23* — from  Bismuth,  22o\  211— 
from  Silver,  227,  23s,  241  —  from  Mercury,  227— from  (told. 
227 — from  Platinum,  227— from  Tin.  227 — from  Titanium. 
227— from  Antimony,  22*.  230,  237,  23*.  241 — from  Arsenic, 
22*  and  237 — from  Selenium,  22* — from  Tellurium,  22* — from 
the  Metals  of  the  Alt  alies  and  Karths,  22*  — from  Silicates.  2l>7 
-fr<»m  Carbon.  30!^  3  I  1  —from  Carbon  and  Iron,  3lo  —  from 
Chlorine,  :\ }{».  3~>-*>  -from  Hydrogen,  413. 

Quanlitatiw  estimation  of  Hy posulphurous  acid  and  tlu- 
1 1  v  j>< isulphites,  ii.  210. 

Behaviour  of  Sulphurous  acid  towards  reagents,  L  1-V> — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphurous  acid  and  the  Sulphites, 
ii.  2  Hi.— Si -pa ration  of  Sulphurous  acid  from  Sulphuric  acid. 
2  1- 

Quantitative  estimation  of  I fy posulphuric  acid  and  the 
Hyposulphates,  ii.  24b.  —  Separation  of  Hyposulphurie  acid 
from  Sulphuric  acid.  247. 

Detection  of  Sulphuric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L 
11 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  19,  20 — in  complex  solu- 
ble eompounds,  :il~in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3*.  43. 
■ — Behaviour  of  Sulphuric  acid  towards  reagents,  152. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphuric  acid,  ii.  243. — Separa- 
tion of  Sulphuric  acid  from  Bases  in  soluble  compounds,  24:» 
—  in  insoluble  compounds,  243 — from  the  Sulphovinic  acnl, 
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247— from  Phosphoric  acid,  250,  264— from  Silicic  acid,  296— 
from  Fluorides,  348— from  Chromic  acid,  24 5. 

TANTALUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Tantalic  acid,  ii.  302. 
— Separation  of  Tantalic  acid  from  most  Oxides,  303 — from 
peroxide  of  Tin,  303 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  303 — from  Tung- 
8tic  acid,  303 — from  Yttria,  305— from  peroxide  of  Uranium, 
305 — from  Silicic  acid,  30C>. 

TELLURIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tellurium  is 
mostly  effected  like  that  of  oxide  of  Tellurium. — Separation  of 
Tellurium  from  most  Metals,  ii.  212  and  214 — from  Gold,  214 — 
from  Tin,  214 — from  Antimony,  214 — from  Arsenic,  214 — from 
Selenium,  222 — from  Sulphur,  228 — from  Hydrogen,  415. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Tellurium,  ii.  212. — Sepa- 
ration of  oxide  of  Tellurium  from  the  Alcalies,  212 — from  the 
Earths,  212 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  212 — from  per- 
oxide of  Iron,  212 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  212 — from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  212 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  212 — from  the  oxides  of 
Uranium,  212 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  213 — from  protoxide 
of  Lead,  213 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  213 — from  deutoxide  of 
Copper,  213 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  213 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  213 — from  Selenious  acid,  222 — from  Selenic  acid, 
222 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  2>*>  1 . 

THORINUM.    Behaviour  of  Thorina  towards  reagents,  L  TIL 

TIN.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tin  in  its  compounds  is 
mostly  the  same  as  that  of  the  oxides  of  Tin. — Separation  of 
Tin  from  most  other  Metals,  ii.  164 — from  Gold,  164 — from 
Platinum,  164 — from  Antimony,  185 — from  Arsenic,  207 — 
from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Sulphur,  227,  233 — from  Chlorine, 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
L  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  3jL — Beha- 
viour of  protoxide  of  Tin  towards  reagents,  142. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  protoxide  of  Tin,  ii.  162. — Separation  of  protoxide 
of  Tin  from  peroxide  of  Tin,  l(>r~>. — The  separation  from  other 
substances  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peroxide  from  the  same 
substances. 

Detection  of  peroxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds. 
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L  7— in  si  in  j  »lt*  insoluble  compounds,  l.'i — in  complex 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compound*.       —  H»  :..v- 
viour  of  peroxide  of  Tin  towards  reagent*.  144. 

Quantitat iv e  estimation  of  peroxide  of  Tin,  ii.  1  >  -J. — Separa- 
tion of  protoxide  of  Tin  from  oxide  of  Gold,  h>4 — from  "X^ 
of  Platinum,  h»4 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury.  h>4 — trun  ^\:- • 
of  Silver,  hi 4  — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  h»4 — from  oxi<!»- 
Hi-mnth,  h»  J  —  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  h»4 — from  oxide 
Cadmium,    hi  1 —  from  oxide  of  N  ickel,    h'»4 — from   oxide.  < 
Cobalt.  I'll — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  1<>4 — from  peroxide  ot  lr<  ;:. 
1 H 4  —from  proio\ide  of  Man^ane-.e.  hi4 — from  the  Karth*.  hil 
--from  the  Alealie>,  h'»4 — from  protoxide  of  Tin,  h«4 — ir<  <:v, 
the  oxides  of  Antimony,  1  >>o — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arv  r.y 
acid,  2< )7  —from  Sulphuric  acid,  241] —  from  Phosphoric  aci-i. 
2AI  —from  Silicic  acid,  :  1(H)— from  Tantalic  acid,  'MKi. 

TITAXTCM.  Sej)aration  of  Titanium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  227— 
from  Chlorine,  'A  V.K  '.1~>'A. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Tit.u.; 
acid,  ii.  h'»7. —  Separation  of  Titanic  acid  from  the  oxid.-s  .  ! 
Tin,  hi!' — from  the  oxides  of  Mercury,  H>!» — from  oxide  -  • 
Silver,  h'<!'— from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  hi!) — from  oxide  m 
Bismuth,  hi!' — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  h>!) — from  oxide 
Cadmium,  hi!'  -  from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  hi!) — from  oxide  of  /jr, , 
hi!'  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  hi! J  -  from  the  oxide*  .  t 
Iron.  17"  from  protoxide  of  Iron,  171 — from  peroxide  of  I :i. 
1_L1— from  Xirconia.  171  —  from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  1  72  - 
from  N.  nria.  172— from  Magnesia,  172 — from  Lime,  172 — fr  u\ 
Str->ni:an,  I  7:J —  from  Harytes,  I7:i — from  the  Alcalics.  |7:>— 
from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  lsl — from  Arsenious  acid  ;-.n.l 
Ar>enie  acid,  2^2  --from  Sulphuric  acid,  243  —  from  Silun. 
arid,  2!'*. 

TI  NGSTKNI  M.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Tuiijj>tie  acid,  :i. 
1  >7.  -  Separation  of  Tun^stic  acid  from  most  other  Oxi  i<-. 
Is>    from  the  Alcalics  ami  Larths,  IS* — from  Tantalic  acid, 

I  liAXICM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  the  oxides  of  Cranium, 
ii.  LULL— Separation  of  the  oxides  of  Cranium  from  oxide  <>t 
Bismuth.  h>7 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  107 — from  oxide  <>\ 
Cadmium.  h»7  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  107— from  oxide  of  Co- 
halt.  h)7 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  107 — from  peroxide  of  Iron.  J_os 
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— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  108 — from  Alumina,  108 — 
from  Magnesia,  108 — from  Lime  108 — from  Strontian,  108 — 
from  Barytes,  108 — from  the  Alcalies,  108 — from  deutoxide  of 
Copper,  113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  123 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  the  oxides 
of  Antimony,  181 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202 
— from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212— from  Selenious  acid,  216 — 
from  Sulphuric  acid,  243— from  Phosphoric  acid,  254— from 
Tantalic  acid,  305. 

YTTRIUM.  Behaviour  of  Yttria  towards  reagents,  i.  81.— 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Yttria,  ii.  39.— Separation  of  Yttria 
from  Glucina,  39 — from  Alumina,  39 — from  Magnesia,  39 — 
from  Lime,  39 — from  Strontian,  39 — from  Barytes,  39 — from  the 
Alcalies,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia, 
41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  45 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
59 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 
— from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — 
from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  172 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and  204 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243  — from  Phosphoric  acid,  256  —  from  Tantalic  acid, 
305. 

ZINC.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Zinc  in  its  compounds  is 
like  that  of  the  oxide  of  Zinc— Separation  of  Zinc  from  Sul- 
phur, ii.  223  and  238— from  Chlorine,  359. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Zinc  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  8 — 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds, 26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — Behaviour 
of  oxide  of  Zinc  towards  reagents,  93. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Zinc,  ii.  73. — Separation 
of  oxide  of  Zinc  from  peroxide  of  Iron,  75 — from  protoxide  of 
Manganese,  76 — from  Zirconia,  80 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium, 
80— from  Yttria,  80— from  Glucina,  80— from  Alumina,  80— 
from  Magnesia,  80 — from  Lime,  81 — from  Strontian,  81 — from 
Barytes,  81— from  the  Alcalies,  82— from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  85 
— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  94— from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97— from 
protoxide  of  Lead,  100— from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  1 16— from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164— from  Titanic  acid,  169— from  the  oxides 
of  Antimony,  181  and  183 — from  Chromic  acid  and  oxide  of 
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Chromium,  193 — from  the  oxides  of  Arsenic,  202  and  203 — 
from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  2 1 1» — from 
Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other 
acids  of  Sulphur,  240  —  from  Phosphoric  acid,  253  —  from 
Phosphorous  acid  and  H  ypophosphorous  acid,  2<i-3 — from  Nitric 
acid,  373. 

ZIRCONTA.  Behaviour  of  Zirconia  towards  reagents,  i.  SO.— 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Zirconia,  ii.  41. — Separation  of  Zir- 
coiiia  from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  41  —  from  Vttria,  41 — from 
Cfluciua,  41 — from  Alumina,  41 —from  Magnesia,  41 — from 
Lime,  41 — from  Strontian,  41 — from  Barytes,  41 — from  the 
Alcalies.  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  40 — from  peroxide 
of  Iron,  0s— from  oxide  of  Zinc,  so — from  deutoxide  of  Copper. 
1 13—  from  oxide  of  Silver,  lUi— from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 
— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  l(i4 — from  Titanic  acid,  171  —  from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243. 


THE  END. 
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